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AN  ADDRESS. 


BY     kKV.     CUAHLEA     B.     VAR80HS.* 


Brethren  o?  the  Order  and  Friends  of  Benevolence — 

In  being  called  to  the  honor  of  addressing  you  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, it  will  not  be  expected  of  me  that  I  shdl  enter  upon  a  detailed 
history  of  the  rise  of  Odd-Fellowship,  which  at  this  day  is  unnecessaiyi 
nor  pronounce  an  inflated  eulogium  upon  the  graces  of  the  Order,  which 
b  uncalled  for,  and  would  be  altogether  unjust. 

The  great  and  paramount  object  that  should  be  entertained,  in  connec- 
tion with  occasions  like  the  present,  is  neither  to  build  upon  the  romantic 
interest,  which  mystery  is  so  well  calculated  to  inspire  in  the  breasts  of 
the  cuxious,  a  &lse  superstructure,  nor  at  the  expense  of  sacred  tm^A, 
laud  society's  acts. 

All  of  essential  goodih^t  belongs  to  earth,  may  be  su^  emphatically, 
to  be  rather  relative  than  positive  in  its  nature,  and  is  £>ut  the  borrowed 
reflection  of  a  superior  principle  which,  emanaUnir  froin  the  Throne  of 
I^city*  governs  us  below.  -i'         .  . 

The  queen  of  night,  arrayed  in  silver  splendor,  rejoices  to  run  her 
course  and  light  up  nature's  gloomy  hour  witA  her  peculiar  beauty  ;  yet, 
is  there  no  polished  ray-  that  glances  from  ^er  majestic  brow,  that  is  not 
the  golden  reflex  of  the  God  of  day.  /s  in  the  natural,  so  in  the  moral 
universe.  In  the  power  and  in  the.f^rson  of  the  Son  of  God,  lives  and 
breathes  all  of  uncreated  good ;  a*<l  every  excellence  in  man,  whether  it 
be  of  the  moral,  ihe  physical,  ^r  the  intellectual,  must  be  found  to  derive 
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itself  from  this  great  parent  source.  Therefore,  whatever  may  be  said  of 
the  virtues  of  human  organizations  or  practices,  however  excellent  in  con- 
struction, happy  in  adaptation,  or  noble  in  operation,  it  never  should  be 
lost  sight  of,  that  as  relative,  and  not  positive,  is  the  presentation  made. 
The  abstract  virtues.  Friendship,  Lovt  and  Truths  as  they  are  found  to 
exist  in  our  holy  religion,  form  unitedly,  the  grand  platform  upon  which 
is  displayed  every  excellence  that  belongs  to  the  Order  of  Odd-  Fellowship. 
From  this  sacred  foundation,  with  god-like  proportions,  rises  the  glorious 
superstructure  of  active  benevolence,  hailed  by  ever)'  true  Odd-Fellow  as 
the  shrine  of  his  devotion,  the  rule  of  his  faith  and  practice,  and  the 
prominent  characteristic  of  his  beloved  Order. 

With  the  entertainment  of  views  like  these,  upon  the  standard  of 
Friendship,  let  us  unfurl  the  banner  of  Truth,  while  Love,  that  heavenly 
seraph  with  golden  wand,  shall  pcHnt  us  the  way  to  the  enjoyment  of 
every  virtue. 

"Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,"  is  the  first  great  command  of 
Deity ;  and  the  second  is  like  the  first — <*Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  ao 
thvself."  "Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,"  says  the  scripture  historian, 
-wnile  the  response  of  Odd-Fellowship  is  heard  from  the  hills,  and  echoes 
through  the  vale — while  gratitude's  breeze  upon  its  zephyr  wings,  bears 
the  soft  anthem  "from  the  rivers  to  the  ends  of  the  earth" — ^love  is  the 
bond  of  our  fraternal  union. 

Gk>d  so  loved  the  world  that  he  shared  himself  with  the  world— dividing 
to  the  lost  and  ruined  sons  of  earth,  his  well  beloved,  his  only  begotten 
son,  as  their  portion  forever.  With  imitative  virtue,  the  Odd-Fellow,  if 
he  be  faithful  to  his  vow,  so  loves  his  brother  that  he  is  ready  and  willing 
to  divide  unto  his  necessities,  his  whole  heart  and  his  last  shilling*  The 
first  is  spiritual,  it  is  true,  while  the  last  is  but  temporal,  but  just  as  far  as 
temporal  things  may  represent  the  things  of  the  spirit  in  the  otfices  of  feel- 
ing charity,  man  becomes  the  representative  of  his  God.  The  first  is  of 
God,  the  second  is  of  man,  but  both  are  o(  love,  for  "God  is  love,"  and  it 
is  the  reflection  of  God  in  the  heart ;  therefore,  in  the  exercise  (amalga- 
mate in  the  principle)  both  are  joined  together,  the  spirit  of  God  becomes 
the  spirit  of  man,  and  love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  which  in  its  perfect 
state  formed  in  the  first  man  the  moral  image  of  his  Creator,  for  the  moment 
fills  the  sou]  of  the  creature. 

The  philosophy  of  this  mystery  who  can  understand  ?  .  "  Great  is  the 
mystery  of  godliness,"  says  one  of  old — great  is  tne  mystery  of  that  love 
which  could  brin^  the  second  person  of  the  adorable  Trinity  from  the  realm 
of  bright  glory,  an^  present  him  in  the  flesh,  very  God  and  very  man,  a 
Saviour  for  our  fallen  worid. 

I  cannot  understand  ftiis  says  Infidelity — ^therefore  be  its  eflfects  ever  so 
great  and  good,  because  i  do  not  fully  comprehend  the  philosophy  of  the 
cause,  I  unhwitatingly,  witt^  unblushing  arrogance,  condemn  the  effect. 
Thus  at  one  "fell  swoop'*  the  glorious  system  of  the  world's  redemption 
is  consigned  to  the  "moles  and  i^ts,''  while  man,  Lucifer-like,  triumphs 
in  the  veil  that  dims  the  glory  of  (jt^. 

Great  is  the  mystery  oS  Odd-Fellow*ip,  gays  modem  scepticism,  the 
very  heart  of  which  is  but  the  heart  of  infidelity  to  God.  I  will  oppose 
chnsiUmiiy  because  of  its  mystery,  says  the  iufidel ;  the  same  declaration 
lives  in  the  mind  of  him,  who  because  he  is  unMjquainted  with  all  the 
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machinery  of  the  Lodge  room,  is  ready  to  suspect  and  pronounce  as  evil, 
the  very  good  he  beholds — thus,  distrusting  his  own  eyes,  and  declarinfl^ 
inferentiaily  from  the  predisposed  baseness  of  his  owa  wicked  heart. 

If  this  dark  principle  were  permitted  to  govern  in  all  things  that  are  dif- 
ficult to  be  understood,  few  of  the  blessings  of  providence  but  would  be 
condemned  as  worthless  and  base. 

Incredulity  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  human  mind;  and  to  doubt  (he 
truth  of  that,  which  we  do  not  wish  to  believe,  is  the  first  born  child  of 
temptation.  The  first  act  of  Lucifer  in  the  prosecution  of  his  fell  design 
upon  the  human  race,  was  to  accuse  God  of  uttering  an  untruth,  and  per- 
suade man  to  disbelieve  his  Creator's  word — 

<*  Fe  thaU  not  awekf  die, " 

The  seed  of  sin  thus  early  sown  in  the  soil  of  the  heart,  has  produced 
from  generation  to  generation,  a  full  return  of  dark  depravity,  overshadow- 
ing immortal  mind  with  its  withering  influence,  and  like  the  fire*  breath 
of  ZamieL,  swift-winged  with  sure  destruction. 

All  societies  or  associations,  formed  for  the  amelioration  and  relief  of 
human  suflering  and  human  woe,  have  been,  from  time's  earliest  recordi 
the  objects  qf  peculiar  hatred  of  this  dark  principle.  Abel  was  hated  of 
Cain,  because  of  his  gentleness  of  love,  which  he  had  not — therefore,  Cain 
slew  his  brother.  Here  was  ignorance  in  the  first  place,  of  the  very  prin- 
ciple which  lived  in  the  breast  of  Abel;  and  in  the  second  place,  envy  as 
its  concomitant  From  these  two,  wrath  was  bom,  and  gaunt  murder,  iti 
od&pring.  blood- robed  and  hideous,  stalked  forth  upon  the  trembling  earth* 

If  the  principle  bestow  the  title  and  not  the  title  give  birth  to  the  prin» 
ciple,  then  mi^ht  the  first  martyr  be  called  an  Odd-Fellow — for  in  all  the 
essential  virtues  of  the  Order,  Abel  must  have  been  pre-eminent 

We  h;av6  no  disposition,  however,  to  claim  high  antiquity  for  the  organic 
structure  of  Odd  Fellowship ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
there  is  more  of  romance  than  reality  in  the  appropriation  of  some  ancient 
terms  and  names  found  on  history's  page,  which  some,  in  their  over-earnest 
eeal  for  the  distinction  of  venerable  age,  have  tortured  into  the  significants 
of  the  Order.  But  her  principles  are  coeval  with  deity ;  before  the  hills 
were  formed  or  the  earth  called  forth  from  chaos,  they  lived  with  Jehovah. 
When  God  said  ''let  there  be  light  and  there  was  light;''  then  beamed 
forth  from  heaven,  glancing  from  the  very  throne  of  God,  one  of  the  pro- 
minent features  of  our  sacred  system — 2>-w/A,  omnipotent,  eternal,  undy- 
ing truth. 

In  the  christian  system,  which  owns  the  same  origin,  whose  benign  in- 
fluence has  so  extended  itself  to  the  hearts  of  non-professors,  as  to  create 
in  the  breasts  of  thousands,  a  respect  and  admiration  for  its  self-denials, 
its  acts  of  charity,  its  sympathy  for  the  distressed,  and  its  active  benevo- 
lence towards  friends  and  foes,  we  find  the  magic  centre  of  all  minor  in- 
fluences. And  whether  it  be  acknowledged  by  the  world  or  not,  we  hazard 
nothing  by  the  declaration,  that  all  of  intellectual  and  moral,  excellence, 
as  welVas  of  spiritual  comfort,  in  whatever  form  it  may  present  itself,  is  in 
some  way  traceable  to  the  church  of  Christ. 

In  the  list  of  its  sufferings  it  hath  been  paramount,  as  in  the  list  of  its 
graces — first  from  heaven,  first  on  earth, — the  Supreme  Grand  Lodges  thus 
to  speak,  where  every  virtue  is  a  personified  member,  where  the  eternal 
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apirit  of  God  seals  perfection  upon  every  attribute.  From  a  supreme  prin- 
ciple alone,  can  flow  supreme  delights;  such  is  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ 
— «uch  is  to  be  found  in  the  church  of  God. 

But  as  the  stars  glitter  brightly  in  the  presence  of  the  moon,  and  by  some 
are  deemed  more  glorious  than  even  pale  Cynthia  herself,  so  may  the  lesser 
light  of  Odd- Fellowship,  as  Christianity's  handmaid,  bum  brightly  still,  as 
tiie  first  star  in  the  moral  firmament  of  heaven,  to  go  out  no  more  forever ; 
the  principles  of  whose  light  are  from  eternity  past,  the  bright  reflection 
of  which  shall  be  in  eternity  to  come. 

That  such  a  system  should  meet  with  foes  is  no  way  strange,  for  the 
world  still  loveth  its  own,  "  preferring  darkness  rather  than  light,  becadse 
its  deeds  are  evil.^'  But  'tis  passing  strange,  that  some  have  been  found 
to  oppose  the  Order  who  have  been  chrisiians.  Alas !  as  our  Saviour  said 
to  his  persecutors,  they  act  in  ignorance,  not  knowing  what  they  do.  As 
well  might  the  charioteer  of  day  say  to  the  luminary  of  night,  as  he  rolls 
in  golden  glory  through  the  heavens,  my  golden  beams  are  stronger  than 
thy  silver  light,  therefore  the  world  hath  no  need  of  thy  pale  presence- 
Such  is  the  prevailing  spirit  of  darkness,  that  the  world  has  use  for  all,  and 
more  than  all,  to  wage  successful  combat  against  the  mighty  Go/io^  of  ac« 
tive  evil  which  pervades  the  earth. 

Societies,  therefore,  instituted  for  the  promotion  of  moral  and  intellec- 
tual virtue,  as  steps  to  the  more  exalted  place  of  spiritual  excellence,  should 
receive  the  unqualified  encouragement,  s^d  not  the  condemnation  of  all 
good  christians.     Such  is  the  institution  of  Odd-Fellowship. 

That  thete  are  secret  signs,  tokens  and  passwords  by  which  Odd-Fel- 
lows are  known  to  each  oUier,  should  form  no  objection,  since  they  are  in 
no  way  connected  with  either  the  motives  or  acts  of  their  confederation. 
Their  doings  are  as  open  to  the  scrutiny  of  all,  as  the  beaming  light  of  the 
morning  sun. 

Secrets  are  the  lawful  property  of  all  creatures  and  things,  both  of  nature 
and  grace.  Great  nature  hath  never  yet  opened  to  man  her  vast  store- 
house of  internal  wisdom,  while  nature's  God  makes  mystery  his  very 
dwelling  place.  And  until  man  becomes  wise  and  good  enough,  eagle- 
like to  gaze  upon  the  uncreated  splendor  of  another  and  a  better  worid,  he 
must  remain,  to  a  great  extent,  a  profound  mystery  even  to  himself.  Then 
would  we  repeat  to  all  cavillers,  the  golden  maxim  of  the  Persian  god — 

(( MaD,  flrit  know  thyself.*' 

There  are  many  secrets  connected  with  our  holy  religion,  whose  revela- 
tion is  impossible,  known  only  to  the  individual  and  his  God.  The  bible 
tells  us  or  some  peculiarly  favored  of  God,  who  received  a  little  white 
stone,  with  a  name  written  therein  which  no  man  could  read  save  him  that 
received  it.  This  is  Christianity,  not  Odd-Fellowship,  unless  indeed  Chris- 
tianity and  Odd-Fellowship  should  be  found  to  be  more  nearly  allied  than 
many  are  willing  to  admit. 

Here  we  have  the  token,  the  sign,  and  the  password — ^ye.t  they  are  so  ' 
bestowed  by  the  Supreme  Majesty  of  heaven,  that  none  can  know  and  un- 
derstand them  save  he  that  receives  them .  Nor  can  he  com  municate  them 
to  others,  without  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Like  him  who  is  in- 
communicable in  his  nature,  without  his  special  agency,  they  cannot  be 
given  nor  received. 
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As  the  tokens^  signs  and  passwords  of  Odd-Fellowship  are  all  emble* 
matical,  and  have  their  special  significations,  so  in  reference  to  the  mys- 
tical scripture  just  referred  to.  The  white  stone  is  in  the  first  place,  holi- 
ness; being  white,  it  is  the  emblem  of  purity;  next,  its  hardness  {being 
stone,)  represents  a  fixedness  of  purpose,  against  which  nothing  should 
prevail ;  the  two  conjoined,  prefigure  forth  the  regenerate-  human  heart, 
holy,  white  and  clean — the  ''token"  of  man's  acceptance  with  God.  The 
"sign^'  is  outward  righteousness,  the  necessary  manifestation  of  the  inward 
principle — "by  their  Iruits  ye  shall  know  them,  saith  the  Lord."  The 
"password^''*  the  name  written  mystically  by  the  hand  of  the  spirit,  b 
"  Christ  formed  in  the  heart;  the  hope  of  glory." 

Such  are  the  significants  of  our  holy  faith,  without  which  no  one  will 
ever  be  able  to  gain  admission  to  the  presence  of  the  Eternal  Grand MaS' 
ter,  whose  Lodge  is  in  the  centre  of  ineffable  light;  in  whose  presence 
lives  glory  forever,  and  at  whose  right  hand  are  "pleasures  evenpore;" 
but  with  which,  eveiy  son  and  daughter  of  the  human  race  (for  the  ladies 
are  admitted  to  the  higher  and  moie  blessed  privileges)  may  **  work  their 
way'^  to  the  most  lofty  heights  of  supernal  joy,  and  dwell  forever  amidst 
the  glorious  beatitudes  of  endlesa  day. 

Thus  it  would  plainly  appear,  that  while  as  christians  we  rejoice  in  the 
glorious  mysteries  which  belong  to  the  great  plan  of  spiritual  redemption, 
we  should  be  glaringly  inconsistent  with  ourselves,  should  we  sceptically 
object  to  the  lesser  mysteries  which  appertain  to  human  institutions,  devis- 
ed for  the  amelioration  of  mankind,  and  set  up  for  the  alleviation  of  the 
sorrows  of  the  distressed.  For  God  hath  said  of  our  temporal  bodies,  while 
be  declared  our  spirits  to  be  the  heirs  of  heaven  and  joint-heirs  with  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  "  Know  Ve  not  that  ye  are  the  temples  of  the  Holy 
Ghost?" 

It  matters  but  little  how  good  is  done,  provided  the  motive  be  right  be-  > 
fore  God.     Of  this  we  cannot  be  umpires;  'tis  the  Eternal  alone,  who  ia 
the  discemer  of  the  thoughts  of  the  mind,  who  trieth  the  reins  and  sitteth 
in  judgment  on  the  motives  of  the  heart.     We  may  not  decide,  for  the 
great  lesson  of  our  Saviour  is,  ''judge  not" 

Just  so  far,  therefore,  as  the  developments  of  Odd-Fellowship  are  found 
to  b^  in  harmony  with  the  institutes  of  religion,  the  two  maj  join  hands 
together,  and  arm  in  arm  traverse  earth's  vast  and  gloomy  wilderness,  for 
the  happiness  of  man  and  i^he  glory  of  God.  How  far  this  will  be  found 
to  be  consistent  will  appear  in  the  examination.  What  is  required  of  the 
true  and  faithful  christian  ?  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  soul,  with  all  thy  mind,  with  all  thy  strength,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self.'* This  is  the  "  ground  plan  *'  of  our  holy  Christianity;  from  this  soil, 
germinate  and  grow  into  life  and  beauty,  all  the  plants,  buds,  and  blossoms 
of  relijPious  hope  ;  and  man  but  insults  his  God,  when  he  dares  to  stand 
up  before  the  world  and  in  presence  of  high  heaven,  and  claim  to  be  a 
christian,  destitute  of  these.  Of  the  Odd-Fellow  is  required  profound  re- 
spect for  the  former,  and  a  cheerful  practice  of  the  latter  of  this  obligation. 
The  golden  rule,  "  do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  others  should  do  unto 
jou,"  is  his  law.  No  one  may  claim  to  be  a  faithful  member  of  our  Fra- 
ternity who  is  destitute  of  this  requisite,  the  necessary  qualification  of  every 
true  Odd*Fellow. 

A  warm  and  active  benevolence  is,  therefore,  the  most  prominent  fea- 
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ture  of  our  Order,  as  well  as  the  noblest  grace  displayed  upon  the  unsul- 
lied escutcheon  of  our  holy  religion. 

While,  therefore,  we  would  claim  for  Odd^Fellowship  that  which  is  her 
just  and  lawful  right,  we  would  be  equally  careful  of  making  invidious 
comparisons,  or  detracting,  as  others  have  done  by  us,  from  the  merits  of 
sister  Institutions.  Some  have  averred,  that  in  our  organization  we  are 
but  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  a  kindred  system,  which  claims  as  great 
antiquity  as  the  Laws  of  Moses.  The  "  Lex  Talionis  "  is  not  our  statute 
book — we  will  not  return  like  for  like;  but  let  our  works  speak  for  us ; 
they  are.  our  glorious  "  Book  of  Heraldry,"  where  our  honors  shine  ibrth, 
and  our  titles  are  seen.  The  goddess  of  Peace  holds  unrivalled  empire  in 
our  sanctified  halls,  while  charity,  the  celestial  seraph  of  heaven,  is  her 
messenger  of  love. 

Ask  the  political  demon  of  discord  and  death,  who  roams  at  large  up 
and  down  the  earth  like  some  roaring  lion,  setting  on  fire  the  worst  pas- 
sions of  man's  unsanctified  nature ;  sire  against  son,  and  son  opposed  to 
sire,  arrayed  in  hosti)e  panoply ;  what  of  Love?  \vhat  of  Friemlsfiip  ?  what 
of  Truth?  he  understands  you  not.  His  delight,  like  the  laugh  of  the 
whirlwind  or  the  shrill  scream  of  the  tempest,  is  heard  in  unison  with  griefs 
hollow  moan;  bloodshed  and  murder  his  happy  associates ;  corruption  and 
fraud  his  ministers  of  State.  Ask  him  of  Odd-Fellows*  Hall;  he  knows 
not  the  place.  Cloud-cap'd  Sinai  to  the  affrighted  hosts  of  Israel,  when 
Jehovah  descended  in  the  majesty  of  his  power,  and  round  the  fire-crown- 
ed summit  hung  the  dark  galleries  of  his  mighty  wrath,  shaking  with  eter- 
nal voice  great  Horeb  to  its  base,  was  not  more  dreaded  than  are  the 
symbols  of  our  sacred  Order  to  that  dark  spirit. 

Ask  that  gloomy  and  malign  pririciple,  whose  hundred  eyes  out-watch 
the  ArgUs,  "that  makes  the  meat  it  feeds  on,''  and  startled  by  "trifles 
light  as  air,"  grasps  the  murderous  hilt — what  of  Odd-Fellowship?  it  knows 
not  the  term.  Deep,  deep  in  the  dungeons  of  moral  guilt,  jealousy  finds 
home,  while  solemn  despair,  her  kindred  spirit,  crowned  by  the  furies  and 
hung  with  funeral  drapery,  forms  her  hideous  council.  Hatred,  with  her 
train  of  evil  spirits,  finds  no  entrance  among  us.  As  virtue  cannot  hold 
commerce  with  vice  without  contamination,  so  neither  may  Odd-Fellow- 
ship, in  safety,  hold  unrestricted  communion  with  a  corrupt  world ;  there- 
fore, she  hath  enveloped  herself  in  the  mystic  mantle,  which  the  very 
genius  of  wisdom  hath  conferred  upon  her.  From  thence,  as  from  behind 
an  impregnable  rampart,  she  hurls  her  darts  at  folly,  and  lets  fall  the  thun- 
ders of  her  power  upon  its  kindred  vice,  while  at  the  same  time,  she  pours 
into  the  wound  of  suffering  humanity,  Good  Samaritan-like,  the  sacred 
balm  of  consolation. 

None  are  too  mean  or  low  in  their  fortunes  to  be  made  recipients  of  her 
bounty  ;  while  none  /:an  be  too  high  to  be  benefitted  by  her  noble  insti- 
tutes. In  her  arms  the  exile  finds  a  home,  while  in  her  fraternal  embrace, 
persecuted  innocence  meets  a  ready  shield. 

Go  to  the  sick  room  of  the  stranger.  Far  away  from  country  and  from 
friends,  mountains  and  seas  rise  and  roll  'twixt  him  and  his  home  ;  before 
him  yawns  an  opening  grave ;  around  him  is  spread  the  mantle  of  despair, 
while  upon  his  pale  cheek  and  wasted  form  is  seen  the  impress  of  the  arch 
destroyer,  death ;  no  cheering  voice  of  wife  or  children  gladden  the  stran- 
ger's heart,  or  breaks  the  dull  silence  of  his  passage  to  the  tomb ;  no  sister's 
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8Tmpatb6tic  heart  throbs  in  kind  unison  with  a  brother's  woe ;  no  mother'^ 
silent  tear  tells  the  sad  tale  of  a  parent's  grief;  no  father's  kind  love  smooths 
the  last  piUow  of  a  son's  repose — but  a  seraph  is  there ;  the  Odd-Fellow, 
true  to  his  vow,  and  regardless  of  his  own  danger,  hath  sought  and  found 

a  sufTering  brother. Look  at  that  silent  train  of  regalia-clad  mourners, 

with  solemn  tread,  marked  alone  by  the^duU^^beat  of  the  muiiled  drum; 
they  move  their  sad  march  along ;  no  long  line  of  carriages,  with  heraldic 
bearings  blazoned  forth,  mark  with  funeral  pomp  the  moving  scene ;  no 
sable  clad  relatives,  whose  outward  garb  but  poorly  speak  the  soul  within, 
swell  the  pageant  train.     It  is  the* stranger's  burisd. 

The  franchised  spirit  of  an  Odd-Fellow  hath  winged  its  way  to  worlds 
unknown;  and  now  borne  by  the  "Brotherhood,"  his- body  is  consigned 
to  its  last  resting  place ;  it  reposes  upon  the  "  lap  of  earth." 

Were  it  not  (br  our  Order,  naknown  he  l»d  slept. 
No itooe  marked  Uie  ipot^  unhonored,  unwept; 
But  Love,  Truth  and  Friendalilp,  closed  hb  sad  eyes, 
While  Mth  winged  his  8i*ul  to  the  <*  Lodge  *\\u  the  skiea. 

The  world  may  condemn,  hatred  impugn,  and  prejudice  scofiT,  but  hal- 
lowed in  the  sight  of  heaven,  are  such  acts  of  burning  charity ;  and  in  the 
great  day  of  accounts,  in  which  all  the  doings  of  men  shall  be  revealed,  in 
connection  with  the  motives  that  inspired  them,  the  faithful  Odd-Fellow 
will  rejoice  in  his  labors  of  love. 

Not  only  the  sick  'and  destitute  brother,  but  the  widow  and  the  orphan 
are  the  objects  of  the  Odd-Fellow's  peculiar  regard.  More  than  $  100,000 
are  annually  appropriated  by  the  Order  in  the  United  States,  for  the  relief 
of  the  distressed.  And  where  is  the  reward  ?  in  the  testimony  of  a  good 
conscience,  which  speaks  the  approval  of  heaven ;  in  the  widow's  prayer 
and  the  orphan's  tear.  Like  sweet  incense  they  rise  to  nature's  God  for 
blessings  upon  Odd-Fellowship,  One  such  prayer  to  heaven  is  better  than 
a  thousand  benefactions  from  man.  It  lays  hold  of  the  throne  of  Deity ; 
it  apprehends  Jehovah  himself;  it  applies  the  promise  of  the  Father  through 
the  Son,  and  the  widow's  God  becomes  the  protector  of  the  Order.  No 
other  cause  may  be  assigned  for  its  unparalelled  prosperity  and  great  suc- 
cess. But  a  few  years  since  and  it  was  not  known  in  our  land.  Now 
count  its  scores  of  Lodges  and  its  thousands  of  membex;s,  all  united  and 
handed  together  by  the  mystic  ties  of  the  Order;  their  minds  are  directed 
and  their  energies  devoted  to  the  good  of  the  world. 

Next  to  Being  a  christian,  and  nobler  than  the  king  on  his  throne,  is  the 
high  privilege  of  being  ranked  among  Odd-Fellows,  the  moral  philanthro- 
pists of  the  earth ;  his  insignia  is  more  honorable  than  the  jewelled  coUar 
of  the  monarch — more  noble  than  the  ermined  drapery  of  earth's  proudest 
potentates. 

A  Howard,  a  Wilberforce,  and  a  Montesquieu,  in  their  mighty  labors 
did  but  reflect  the  glories  of  Odd-Fellowship;  while  immortal  Washington 
and  patriotic  Lafayette  were  but  the  self-denying  models  of  its  moial  super- 
structure. 

The  principles  of  the  Order  will  live  when  the  ^arth  shall  have  passed 
away.  Tlie  sun  shall  grow  dim  with  age,  the  firmament  wax  old  as  a  gar- 
ment, the  earth  weary  with  fatigue,  and  great  nature  stand  silent  and  still, 
ere  the  virtues  of  Odd-Fellowship  shall  cease  to  exist.     Immortality  is  em- 
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blazoned  upon  her  institutions  of  charity,  while  nobility's  stamp  is  seen  in 
all  her  acts.  'Neath  the  broad  wing  of  freedom  she  rejoices  in  love,  and 
a  voice  from  the  hill  tops  pronounces  her  blest. 

The  plumage  of  liberty  bathed  from  on  bi^b, 
-  Aa  Jove's  mighty  fttrd  wheels  aloft  In  the  8kf, 
Immersed  in  the  sunbeam,  it  shows  not  more  bright 
TIkaii  love's  Mcred  flame  'mid  the  world's  moral  light* 

As  an  oasis  in  the  midst  of  the  sandy  desert,  surrounded  by  desolation, 
presents  to  the  eye  of  hope  a  place  of  rest  for  the  weaiy  traveller,  so  Odd- 
Fellowship  rises  from  the  centre  of  life'^  moral  waste,  adorned  with  the 
evergreen  of  tranquil  repose.  Beneath  her  broad  branches  the  pilgrim 
may  rest  secure  from  the  storm,  while  through  her  thick  foliage  the  sun- 
shafls  of  ruin  in  vain  shaU  seek  way. 

Hail  brethren  of  the  Ord^r,  Grandsires  and  Nobles, 

<'  Patriarch,  Pilgrims,"  and  Priests  of  th«  '*  Bod," 
Yc  who  own  allegiance  tc  Abraham's  God^ 

Your  insignia  to-day,  points  you  out  to  the  world  as  ornaments  of  virtue, 
patterns  of  benevolence,  and  Truth's  undaunted  champions.  Go  on  in 
your  labor  of  love.  Still  succour  the  distressed,  and  snatch  from  despair 
the  widowed  heart.  At  the  bedside  of  death  let  your  presence  be  found ;  at 
the  Odd- Fellow's  grave  your  spirit  be  seen.  StiU  let  those  emblems  of  vir- 
tue in  honor  be  worn,  that  a  gainsaying  world  be  constrained  you  to  praise. 
So,  when  life  shall  wane  apace,  and  the  spirit  begin  to  plume  its  wings 
for  another  and  better  world,  the  Almighty  Grand  Master  of  the  celestial 
Lodge  above  may  give  the  travelling  word,  "well  done  good  and  faithful 
servant,  enter  into  the  joys  of  thy  Lord  " — the  "  jS^  **  of  which  shall  be 
the  sign  of  Jonas  in  the  heavens;  the  "  Token"  the  cross  of  Christ,  a6d 
the  "  Password"  glory  to  God  in  the  highest. 

iJail,  bail  thou  blest  spirit  of  holy  abode, 

Thy  seal  stamps  the  soul  with  the  image  of  God; 

Thy  mifld  in  Odd-Fellowship  shines  fh>m  above. 

In  the  sanctified  virtues^Truth,  Friendship  and  Lore. 
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Tbuth  is  the  aoorDe  froin  whence  dothtpring 

All  attributes  benign ; 
From  this  both  Love  and  Friendship  rise; 

These  haUow  Heaven's  shrine. 

Truth  when  unfolding  brings  to  riew 

Earth's  joys  to  gild  our  way; 
Emerging  from  a  field  so  rast, ' 

It  gildi  where'er  we  stray. 
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fiCraeturo  for  Frievdibip,  cold  the  Mme 

Which  blcwef  nogt  the  earth  ; 
Ualioutcd  its  broad  eztcat» 

Untpeakable  its  worth. 

It  Utcs  aot«  with  the  ebb  and  flow 

Of  poMiOM  an  they  roll, 
fiat  fixed  and  firm  at  polar  star, 

Beama  brightly  from  the  aoul. 

Truth,  the  roondation  for  all  good, 

Whcrerer  man  is  foond, 
In  this  both  Lore  and  Friendship  lire. 
It  ^Tet  life's  poise  its  boond. 


THE   THIRTEENTH, 

A    TALB    OF    DOOIC. 


It  was  on  a  svlixy  July  evening  that  a  joyous  party  of  young  men  v 
aBsembled  in  the  principal  room  oi  a  wine  house,  outside  the  Potsdam  g^ 
of  Berlin.  One  of  their  number,  a  Saxon  painter,  by  name  Carl  SoUiogi 
was  about  to  take  his  departure  for  Italy.  His  place  was  taken  in  the 
Halle  mail,  his  luggage  sent  to  the  office,  and  the  coach  was  to  qall  for  him 
at  midnight  at  the  tavern,  whither  a  number  of  his  most  intimate  friends 
had  accompanied  him,  to  drink  a  parting  glass  of  Rhenish  wine  to  his 
prosperous  journey. 

Supper  was  over,  and  some  magnificent  mekms,  and  peaches,  and 
plates  of  cayiare,  and  other  incentives  to  drinking,  placed  upon  the  tables 
a  row  of  empty  bottles  already  graced  the  sideboard,  while  full  ones  of 
that  venerable  cobweb*mantle  appearance,  so  dear  to  the  toper,  were  forth* 
coming  as  rapidly  as  the  thirstiest  throats  could  desire.  The  convivialitj 
was  at  its  height,  and  numerous  toasts  had  been  given,  among  which  the 
health  of  the  traveller,  the  prosperity  of  the  art  which  he  cultivated  and  the 
land  of  poetry  and  song  to  which  he  was  proceeding,  had  not  been  forgot- 
ten. Indeed,  it  was  becoming  difficult  to  find  any  thing  to  toast,  but  thia 
thirst  of  the  party  was  still  unquenched,  and  apparently  unquenchable. 

Suddenly  a  young  man  started  up,  in  dress  and  appearance  the  very 
model  of  a  Giennan  st^^dent — ^in  short  frock  coat  and  loose  sacklike  tn>u6« 
ers,  long  curling  hair  hanging  over  his  shoulders,  pointed  beard  md  mus- 
tache, and  the  scars  of  one  or  two  sabre  cuts  on  his  handsome  aaimaiad 
countenance. 

'  You  want  a  toast,  my  friends !'  cried  he  *'  An  excuse  to  drink,  as  though 
drinking  needed  an  excuse  when  the  wine  is  good.  I  will  give  you  one, 
and  a  right  worthy  one  too.  Our  noble  selves  here  assembled ;  all,  so 
many  as  we  are  !*  And  he  glanced  round  the  table,  couniting  the  n^mib^i 
of  Ihe  guests.  <  One,  two,  ^tee,  four — ^thirteen.  We  are  Uiirteen.  Es 
Ubedic  DreizAen!' 
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He  nds^d  his  glass,  in  which  the  golden  liquor  fleshed  and  sparkled, 
and  set  it  down,  drained  to  the  last  drop. 

*  TUrteen  P  a  pale*faced,  dark*eyed  youth  named  Raphael,  starting  from 
liis  seat,  and  in  his  turn  counting  the  company.  *  Tis  true.  My  friends, 
ill  luck  will  attend  us.     We  are  Thirteen  seated  at  a  round  table.' 

There  was  evidently  an  unpleasant  impression  made  upon  the  guests  by 
this  announcement.    The  toast-giver  threw  a  scornful  glance  around  him— 

'  What!'  cried  he,  'are  we  believers  in  such  nursery  tales  and  wive's 
•upentitions  ?  Pshaw !  The  charm  will  soon  be  broken !  Rascally  cock- 
drawer  I  where  are  you  hidden !     Come  forth ! — Appear. 

Thus  invoked,  there  toddled  into  the  room  the  master  of  the  tavern — ^a 
lound  bellied,  short  legged  individual,  whose  rosy  gills  and  Bacchus  like 
appearance  proved  his  devotion  to  the  jolly  god  whose  high«priest  he  was. 

'  Sit  down  here  I'  cried  the  mad  student,  forcing  him  into  a  chair ;  *  and 
now,  Raphael  and  gentlemen  all,  he  pleased  to  shorten  youciaces  again, 
and  drink  yoiv  wine  as  if  one  with  a  three  after  it  were  an  unknown  com- 
bination of  numerals." 

The  conversation  now  took  a  direction  naturally  given  to  it  by  what  had 
just  occurred,  and  the  origin  and  causes  of  the  pc^ular  prejudice  against 
the  number  Thirteen  were  discussed. 

'  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  something  mysterious  in  the  connec- 
tion and  combination  of  numbers,'  observed  a  student  in  philosophy ;  *  and 
l^rtiiagoras  was  right  enough  when  he  sought  the  foundation  of  all  human 
knowledge  in  the  even  and  uneven.  All  over  the  world  the  idea  of  some^ 
thing  complete  and  perfect  is  associated  with  even  numbers,  and  of  some- 
thing iroperfective  and  defective  with  uneven  ones.  The  ancients,  too, 
considered  even  numbers  of  good  omen,  and  uneven  ones  as  unproi^ 
tious.' 

'  It  is  really  a  pity,'  cried  the  mad  student,  *  that  you  philosophers  should 
not  be  allowed  to  invert  and  re-arrange  history  in  the  manner  you  deem 
fitting.  You  would  soon  torture  the  crooked  stream  of  time  into  a  straight 
Une.  I  should  like  to  know  from  what  authors  you  derive  your  veiy  ori-  • 
gmal  ideas  in  favor  of  even  numbers.  As  far  as  my  reading  goes,  I  find 
9iat  number  three  was  considered  a  sacred  and  a  fortunate  number  by 
nearty  all  the  sects  of  antiquity,  not  excepting  the  Pythagoreans.  And 
the  early  Romans  had  such  respect  for  the  uneven  numl^rsi  tiiat  thej 
never  allowed  a  flock  of  sheep  to  be  of  any  number  divisible  by  two." 

The  philosopher  did  not  seem  immediately  prepared  with  a  reply  to  this 
attack. 

*  Tou  are  all  of  you  looking  too  far  back  for  the  origin  of  the  curse  that 
attends  the  number,  Thirteen,'  ifiterposed  Raphael.  '  Think  only  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  which  is  rather  nearer  to  our  time  than  Pythagoras  and  the 
Roman  shepherds.  It  is  since  then  that  Thirteen  has  been  a  stigmatised 
and  fatal  number.  Judas  Iscariot  was  the  Thirteenth  at  that  sacred  taUe, 
and  believe  me  it  is  no  childish  superstition  that  makes  men  shun  so  no* 
Me  a  number.' 

<  Here  is  Soiling,  who  has  not  given  his  opinion  yet,'  cried  another  <tf 
the  party,  '  and  yet  I  am  sure  he  has  something  to  say  on  the  subject- 
How  now,  Carl,  what  ails  thee,  man  ?    Why  so  sad  and  silent  ?' 

The  painter  who,  at  the  commencement  of  the  evening,  had  entered 
frankly  and  willingly  into  the  joyous  humor  of  his  friends,  had  became 
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totaH  J  €h«iiged  fliiice  the  commencemeiit  of  this  ducuseion  on  the  naniker 
TkkiBen.  He  sat  silent  and  thoughtful  on  his  chair,  and  left  his  glass  mi* 
tisted  hefore  him,  while  his  thoughts  were  evidently  occupied  by  some 
anpleasaQt  suknect.  His  companions  pressed  him  for  the  cause  of  tbia 
change,  and  after  for  some  time  evading  their  questions,  he  at  last  con- 
fesses that  the  turn  the  conversation  had  taken  had  brought  paiaiul  recol- 
lections to  his  mind. 

*  It  is  a  matter  I  love  not  to  speak  about,'  said  he,  '  but  it  is  no  secret, 
and  least  of  all  could  I  have  any  wish  to  conceal  it  from  you,  my  good  ami 
kind  friends.  We  have  yet  an  hour  before  the  arri^'al  of  the  mail,  and  if 
you  are  disposed  to  listen,  I  will  relate  to  you  the  strange  incidenta,  the  re- 
odlection  of  which  has  saddened  me.' 

The  Paintet's  offer  was  eagerly  accepted ;  the  young  men  drew  tbetf 
chairs  round  the  table,  and  Soiling  commencied  as  follows: 

'  I  am  a  native  of  the  small  town  of  Geyer,  in  Saxony,  of  the  tin  mm^ 
of  which  place  my  father  was  inspector.  I  was  the  twelfth  child  of  my 
parents  and  half  an  hourafler  I  saw  the  light  my  mother  gave  birth  to  thie 
Thifteenth,  also  a  boy.  Death,  however,  was  busy  in  this  numerous 
frmily.  Several  had  died  while  yet  infants,  and  there  now  survive  only 
three  besides  myself,  and  perhaps  my  twin  brother. 

'The  latter,  who  was  christened  Bernard,  gave  indications  at  a  veiy 
eariy  age  of  an  eccentric  and  violent  disposition.  Precocious  in  growtti 
and  strength,  wild  as  a  young  foal,  headstrong  and  passionate,  full  of  spite* 
fid  tricks  and  breakneck  pranks,  he  was  the  terror  of  the  family  ana  th« 
aeighbors.  In  spite  of  his  unamiable  qualities,  he  was  the  pet  of  his  fidher, 
who  pardoned  or  laughed  at  all  his  mischief,  and  the  consequence  waa, 
that  he  became  an  object  of  fear  and  hatred  to  his  brothers  and  sisters.— 
Ou9  hatred,  however,  was  unjust;  for  Bernard's  heart  was  good,  and  he 
would  have  ^ne  through  fire  and  water  for  any  of  us.  But  he  was  rough 
and  violent  m  whatever  he  did,  and  we  dreaded  the  fits  of  affection  ha 
sometimes  took  for  us,  almost  as  much  as  his  less  amiable  humors. 

'  As  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  Bernard  received  not  only  fiom  bis 
brothers,  but  also  from  all  our  play- fellows,  the  nickname  of  the  Thiiteentfa, 
in  alhision,  of  course,  to  his  being  my  mother's  thirteenth  child.  At  first 
this  ofiended  him  grievously,  and  many  were  the  sound  thrashings  he  in* 
iicted  in  his  endeavors  to  get  rid  of  the  obnoxious  title.  Finally  he  suc- 
ceeded, but  scarcely  had  he  done  so  when,  from  some  strange  perverai^ 
of  character,  he  adopted  as  an  honorable  distinction  the  very  name  he  haid 
taken  such  pains  to  suppress. 

'  We  were  playing  one  Sunday  aflemoon  in  the  large  court  of  our  house ; 
several  of  the  neighbors'  children  were  there,  and  it  chanced  that  we  were 
exactly  twelve  in  number.  We  had  wooden  swords,  and  were  having  a 
sort  (/tournament,  from  which,  however,  we  had  managed  to  exclude  Bar- 
nard, who,  in  such  games,  was  accustomed  to  hit  rather  hard.  Suddenly 
he  bounded  over  a  waU,  and  fell  am(Mig  us  like  a  thunderbolt.  He  h»d 
painted  his  face  in  red  and  black  stripes,  and  made  himself  a  pur  of  wings 
out  of  an  old  apron ;  and  thus  equipped  and  armed  with  the  largest  broom- 
stidc  he  had  been  able  to  find,  he  showered  his  blows  around  him,  driving 
us  right  and  left,  and-shouting  out,  *  Room,  room  for  the  mad  Thirteenth !' 

'  Skion  after  this  incident  my  father  died.  Bernard,  who  had  been  his 
&vorite,  was  as  violent  in  his  grief  as  he  had  already  shown  himself  fo  be 
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hair,  bit  his  hands  till  thej  bled,  and  struck  his  head  against  the  wall,  raved 
and  flew  at  every  body  that  came  near  him,  and  was  obliged  to  be  shut  up 
when  his  father's  coffin  was  carried  out  of  the  house^  or  he  would  certainly 
have  done  himself  or  somebody  else  a  mischief. 

*  My  mother  had  an  unmarried  brother  in  the  town  of  Marieabeig,  a 
wealthy  man,  and  who  was  Bernard's  godfather.  On  learning  my  fathef^s 
de«tb,  he.caime  to  Geyer,  and  invited  bis  sister  and  her  children  to  go  jand 
tfikB  up  their  abode  with  him.  But  the  worthy  roan  little  knew  the  plague 
he  was  receiving  into  his^ouse  in  the  person  of  his  godson*  jEIimseif  of  a 
mildt  quiet  disposition,  he  was  greatly  scandalized  by  the  mad  pranks  c^ 
his  nepnew,  and  made  vain  attempts  to  restrain  him  within  some  bounds  4 
^ut  by  so  doing  he  became  the  aversion  of  my  brother,  who  shoyred  his 
dislike  in  every  possible  way.  He  gave  him  nicknames,  broke  his  china 
oups  and  sancers,  by  which  the  old  gentleman  set  great  store,  splashed  his 
white  silk  stockings  with  mud  as  he  went  to  church,  put  the  house  clock 
an  hour  forward  or  back,  and  tormented  his  kind  godfather  in  every  way 
be  could  devise. 

*  Becoard  had  not  forgotten  his  title  of  the  Thirteenth ;  but  H  was  pio- 
bable  he  would  soon  have  got  tired  of  it,  for  it  was  not  his  custom  to  adhere 
long  to  any  thing,  had  not  my  uncle,  who  was  a  little  superstitions,  strict- 
ly forbidden  him  to  adopt  it.  This  opposition  was  all  that  was  wanting  to 
midce  my  brother  bring  forward  the  unlucky  number  upon  every  possible 
opeasion.  When  any  body  mentioned  the  number  twelve  before  him^  or 
palled  any  thing  the  twelfUi,  Bernard  would  immediately  cry  out,  *  And  I 
am  the  Thirteenth !' 

.'  No  matter  when  it  was,  or  before  whom ;  time,  place  and  peesons 
vere  alike  to  him  indifferent.  For  instance  one  Sunday  in  church,  when 
the  clergyman  in  the  course  of  the  service  said,  '  Let  us  sing  a  portion  of 
auch  a  psalm,  beginning  at  the  twelAh  verse.'  Bernard  immediately 
screamed  out,  'And  I  am  the  Thirteenth!'  .    . 

*  This  was  a  grievous  scandal  to  ray  uncle»  and  Bernard  was  called  that 
evening  before  a  tribunal,  composed  of  his  godfather,  my  mother,  and  the 
old  clergyman  whom  he  had  so  gracelessly  interrupted,  and  who  was  also 
teacher  of  Latin  and  theology  at  the  school  to  which  Bernard  and  I  went. 
But  all  their  reproaches  and  remonstrances  were  lost  upon  my  brother^ 
who  had  evidently  much  difficulty  to  keep  himself  from  laughing  in  their 
faces.  My  mother  wept,  my  uncle  paced  the  room  in  great  perplexity^ 
and  the  worthy  old  dominie  clasped  his  hands  together,  and  exclaimed, 
*  My  child !  I  fear  me,  God's  chastisement  will  be  needed  to  amend  you.^ 
The  event  proved  that  he  was  right. 

'  It  was  on  Friday  before  Christmas-day,  and  we  were  assembled  in 
school.  The  near  approach  of  the  holidays  made  the  boys  somewhat 
turbulent,  and  the  poor  old  dominie  had  had  much  to  suffer  during  the 
whole  day  from  their  tricks  and  unruliness.  My  brother,  of  course,  bad- 
contributed  largely  to  the  disorder,  much  to  the  delight  of  his  bosom  fnend 
and  companion  the  only  son  of  the  master.  This  boy,  whose  name  was 
Albert,  was  a  blue-eyed,  fair-haired  lad,  gentle  as  a  girl.  Bernard  had 
conceived  a  violent  friendship  for  him,  and  had  taken  him  under  his  pro** 
te^tion.  Albert's  father,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  little  pleased  at  this 
intimacy,  yet  out  of  consideration  for  my  uncle,  he  did  not  entirely  for^ 
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bid  it;  aod  Ute  more  so  aa  he  perceived  that  his  son  in  no  respect  imitated 
bis  wild  playmate,  but  contented  himself  with  admiring  him  beyond  all 
cteated  beings,  and  repaying  with  the  warmest  affection  Bernard's  watch-* 
ful  and  jealous  guardianship. 

'  On  the  afternoon  in  question,  my  brother  surpassed  himself  in  way- 
ward conceits  and  mischievous  tricks,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  Albert, 
who  rocked  with  laughter  at  each  new  prank.  The  good  dominie,  who 
was  indulgence  itself,  wa&  instructing  us  in  Bible  history,  and  had  to  in- 
terrupt himself  every  moment  to  repress  the  unruliness  of  his  pupils,  and 
especially  of  Bernard. 

'  It  seemed  pre-ordained  that  the  lesson  should  be  an  unlucky  one.*** 
Every  thing  concurred  to  make  it  so.  Our  instructor  had  occatiion  to  speak 
of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  of  the  twelve  patriarchs,  of  the  twelve  gates 
of  the  holy  city.  Each  of  these  served  as  a  cue  to  my  brother,  who  im- 
mediately shouted  out,  *  Ai^d  I  am  the  Thirteenth !'  and  each  time  Albert 
threw  himself  back  shrieking  with  laughter,  thus  encouraging  Bernard  to 
give  full  scope  to  his  mad  humor.  The  poor  dominie  remonstrated,  men- 
acedf  supplicated,  but  all  in  vain.  I  saw  the  blood  rising  into  his  pale 
face,  and  at  last  his  bald  head,  in  spite  of  the  powder  which  sprinkled  it, 
became  red  all  over.  He  contained  himself  however,  and  proceeded  to 
the  aecount'of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  began,  '  And  when  the  hour  was 
come,  be  sat  down,  and  the  twelve  apostles  with  him.' 

' '  And  I  am  the  Thirteenth !'  yelled  Bernard. 

'  Scarcely  were  the  words  uttered,  when  a  Bible  flew  across  the  schod, 
the  mHse  of  a  blow,  and  a  cry  of  anguish  followed,  and  the  old  man  fell 
senseless  to  the  ground.  The  heavy  Bibk,  the  comers  .of  which  were 
bound  with  silver,  and  that  he  had  hurled  in  a  moment  of  uncontrolable 
passion  at  my  brother,  had  missed  its  mark,  and  struck  his  own  son  on  the 
head.  Albert  lay  bleeding,  on  the  floor,  while  Bernard  hung  over  him 
like  one  beside  himself,  weeping,  and  kissing  his  wounds. 

'  The  boys  ran  one  and  all  out  of  the  school  room,  shrieking  for  assist- 
ance. Our  cries  soon  brought  the  servants  to  the  spot,  who  on  learning 
what  had  happened,  hastened  with  us  back  to  the  schod,  and  lifted  up 
the  M  master,  who  was  still  lying  on  the  gronnd  near  his  desk.  He  had 
been  struck  with  apoplexy,  and  survived  but  a  few  hours.  Albert  was 
wounded  in  two  places,  one  of  the  sharp  comers  of  the  Bible  having  cut 
open  his  forehead,  while  another  had  injured  his  lefl  eye.  After  much 
suffering  he  recovered,  but  the  sight  of  his  eye  was  gone. 

'  Bernard  however,  had  disappeared.  When  we  re-entered  the  school 
room,  a  window  which  looked  into  the  playground  was  open,  and  there 
were  marks  of  footsteps  on  the  snow  without.  A  short  distance  further 
were  traces  of  blood,  where  the  fugitive  had  apparently  washed  his  face 
and  bands  in  the  snow.     We  have  never  seen  him  since  that  day.' 

The  painter  paused,  and  his  friends  remained  some  moments  silent, 
musing  on  the  tragical  history  they  had  heard. 

*  And  do  you  know  nothing  whatever  of  your  brother's  fate  ?'  inquired' 
Baphael  at  last. 

*  Next  to  nothing.  My  uncle  caused  iuquifies  to  be  made  in  every  di- 
rection, but  without  success.  Once  only  a  neighbor  at  Marienberg,  who 
had  been  travelling  on  the  Bohemian  frontier,  told  us  that  he  had  met  at  a 
vfllage  iim  a  wandering  clarinet  player  who  bore^so  strong  a  resemblance 
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to  my  brother,  that  be  accosted  him  by  his  name.  The  musiciaii  seemed 
confused,  and  muttered  some  unintelligible  reply,  left  thei  house  in  haste. 
What  renders  it  probable  that  this  was  Bemaid  is  that  he  had  a  great  na- 
tural talent  for  music,  and  at  the  tin^e  he  left  home  had  already  attained 
considerable  profidency  on  the  clarinet.' 

'  How  old  was  your  brother  when  he  so  strangely  disappeared  ?'  asked 
'  one  of  the  party. 

'  Fifteen,  but  he  looked  at  least  two  years  older,  for  he  was  stout  and 
manly  in  person  beyond  his  age.' 

At  this  moment  the  rattling  of  wheels,  and  sound  of  a  postillion's  horn, 
was  heard.  The  Halle  mail  drove  up  to  the  door,  the  guard  bawling  out 
for  his  passenger.  The  young  painter  took  a  hasty  leave  of  his  friends, 
and  sprang  into  the  vehicle,  which  the  next  instant  disappeared  in  the 
darkness. 

There  was  an  overplus  of  traveller»by  the  mail  that  night,  and  the  car- 
riage in  which  Soiling  had  got,  was  not  the  mail  itself^  but  a  calache» 
holding  four  persons  which  was  used  as  a  sort  of  supplement,  and  follow* 
ed  close  to  the  other  carriage.  Two  of  the  places  were  occupied  by  a  Jew 
horse  dealer  and  sergeant  of  hussars,  who  were  engaged  in  an  animated, 
and  to  them  a  most  interesting  conversation,  on  the  subject  of  horse-flesh, 
to  which  the  painter  paid  little  attention ;  but  leaning  back  in  his  comer, 
remained  absorbed  in  the  painful  reflection  which  the  incidents  he  had 
been  narrating  had  called  up  in  his  mind.  In  spite  of  his  brother's  eccen* 
tricities,  he  was  truly  attached  to  him ;  and  although  eight  years  had 
elapsed  since  his  disappearance,  he  had  not  yet  given  up  hopes  of  finding 
him,  if  still  alive.  The  inquiries  that  he  and  his  uncle  ban  unceasingly 
made  after  their  lost  relative,  had  put  them,  about  three  years  previous  to 
this  time,  upon  the  trace  of  a  clarinet  player  who  had  been  seen  at  Venice 
and  Trieste,  and  went  by  the  name  of  Voltojo.  This  might  have  been  a 
name  adopted  by  Bernard,  as  being  nearly  the  Italian  equivalent  of  Geyer, 
or  hawk,  the  name  of  his  native  town ;  and  Soiling  was  not  without  a  ndnt 
hope,  that  in  the  course  of  his  journey  to  Rome  he  might  obtain  some  tid- 
ings of  his  brother. 

He  was  roused  from  his  reverie  by  the  piostillion  shouting  out  to  the 
guard  of  the  mail,  which  was  just  before  them  on  the  road,  to  know  where 
they  were  to  take  up  the  passengers  who  were  to  occupy  the  remaining 
seat  in  the  calache. 

'  where  wiU  the  Thirteenth  meet  us  ?'  asked  the  man. 

'  At  the  inn  at  Schoueber,'  replied  the  guard. 

The  Thifieenih!  The  word  made  the  painter's  blood  run  cold.  The 
horse  dealer  and  the  sergeant,  who  had  began  to  doze  in  their  respective 
comers,,  were  also  disturbed  by  the  ill-omened  sound. 

*  The  Thirteenth  !  The  Thirteenth !'  muttered  the  Jew  in  his  beard, 
still  half  asleep.     '  God  forbid !  Let's  have  no  thirteenth  V 

'  A  company  of  travelling  commedians,  who  occupied  the  mail,  took  up 
the  word.     '  The  Thirteenth  is  coming,'  said  one. 

*  Somebody  will  die !'  cried  another. 

'  Or  we  shall  be  upset  and^ brake  our  necks,'  exclaimed  a  third. 
<No  Thirteenth!'  cried  they  all  in  chorus.    J)rive  on,  drive  on!  he 
shan't  get  in ! 
This  was  addressed  to  the  postillion,  who  just  pulled  up  at  the  door  of 
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the  TUtage  inn,  and  ^ving  a  blast  with  his  horn,  shouted  loudly  for  his  re- 
maiDtng  passenger  to  appear. 

The  door  of  £e  public  house  opened  and  a  tall  figure  with  a  knapsack 
OQ  his  shoulder  and  a  knotty  stick  in  his  hand,  stepped  out  and  apprpach- 
ed  the  mail.  But  when  he  heard  the  cries  of  the  comedians,  who  were 
stili  protesting  against  the  admission  of  a  Thirteenth  traveller,  he  started 
suddenly  back,  swinging  his  cudgel  in  the  air. 

'  To  the  devil  with  you  all,  vagabonds  that  you  are !'  vociferated  he.— • 
'  Drive  on,  postillion,  with  your  cage  of  monkeys.     I  shall  walk.' 

At  the  sound  of  the  stranger's  voice,  Soiling  sprang  up  in  the  carriage 
tnd  seized  the  handle  of  the  door.  But  as  he  did  so,  a  strong  arm  grasp- 
ed htm  by  the  collar,  and  pulled  him  back  into  his  seat.  At  the  same 
moment  the  carriage  drove  on. 

'The  man  is  drunk,' said  the  sergeant,  who  had  misinterpreted  his  fel- 
km  passenger's  intentions.  *  It  is  not  worth  while  dirtying  your  hands, 
and  perhaps  getting  an  ugly  blow,  in  a  scuffle  with  such  a  fellow.' 

'Stop,  postillion,  stop!'  shouted  Soiling.  But  the  postillion  either  did 
not  or  would  not  hear,  and  some  time  elapsed  before  the  painter  could 
peraoade  his  well  meaning  companion  of  his  peaceable  intentions.  At 
LangUi  he  did  so,  and  the  carriage  which  had  meanwhile  been  going  at  full 
spMd,  was  stopped* 

<  Yoa  will  leave  my  luggage  at  the  first  post-house,'  said  Soiling,  jump- 
ing out  and  beginning  to  retrace  his  steps  to  the  village,  which  uey  had 
now  left  some  distance  behind  them. 

The  mght  was  pitch  dark,  so  dark  that  the  painter  was  compelled  to  fed 
his  way,  and  guide  himself  by  the  line  of  trees  that  bordered  the  road. — 
He  reached  uie  village  without  meeting  a  living  creature,  and  strode 
down  the  narrow  street  amid  the  baying  of  the  dogs,  disturbed  by  his  foot- 
fall at  that  silent  hour  of  the  night.  The  inn  door  was  shut,  but  there 
was  a  liffht  glimmering  in  one  of  the  casements.  He  knocked  several 
times  without  any  body  answering.  At  length  a  woman's  head  was  put 
out  of  an  upper  window. 

'  Go  your  ways,'  cried  a  shrill  voice,  *  and  don't  come  disturbing  hon- 
est folks  at  this  time  o'  night.  Do  you  think  we  have  nought  to  do  but  to 
open  the  door  for  such  raff  as  you  ?  Be  off  with  you,  you  vagabond,  and 
Uow  your  clarinet  elsewhere.' 

'  You  are  mts'taken  madam,'  said  Soiling ,  I  am  no  vagabond,  but  a  pas- 
sen^rby  the  Halle  mail,  and — 

'What  brings  you  here,  then  ?'  interrupted  the  virago;  'the  Halle  mail 
is  far  enough  off  by  this.' 

'  My  go^  madam,'  said  the  painter  in  his  softest  tone,  'for  God's  sake 
tell  me  who  and  where  is  the  person  who  was  waiting  for  the  mail  at  your 
hotel.' 

'Ha!  ha!'  laughed  the  hostess,  considerably  mollified  by  the  madam 
and  the  Aoiel,  '  The  mad  Italian  musician,  the  clarinet  fellow  ?  Why,  I 
took  you  to  be  him  at  first,  and  wondered  what  brought  him  back,  for  he 
started  as  soon  as  the  mail  left  the  door.  He'd  have  done  much  better  to 
have  got  into  it,  with  a  dark  night  and  a  long  i^d  before  him.  Ha !  ha ! 
He's  mad,  to  be  sure.' 

'  His  name !     His  name  I'  cried  Soiling,  impatiently. 
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<*Hi8  name?  How  can  I  recollect  his  outlandish  name?  Fol— ^ 
Vol " 

"  Voltojo  !'*  cried  the  painter. 

'  Yoltojo !  yes,  that's  it.     Ha !  ha !  What  a  name !' 

'  It  is  he !'  cried  Soiling,  and  without  another  word  dashed  off  full  speed 
along  the  road  he  had  just  come.  He  kept  in  the  middle  of  the  cause- 
way, straining  his  eyes  to  see  in  the  darkness  on  either  side  of  him,  and 
wondering  how  it  was  he  had  not  met  the  object  of  his  search  as  he  came 
to  the  village.  He  ran  on,  occasionally  taking  trees  and  finger  posts  for 
men,  and  cursing  his  ill  luck  when  he  saw  his  mistake.  The  sweat  pour- 
ed down  his  face  in  streams,  and  his  knees  began  to  knock  together  with 
fatigue.  Suddenly  he  struck  his  foot  against  a  stone  lying  in  the  road,  and 
fell,  cutting  his  forehead  severely  upon  some  pebbles.  The  sharp  pain 
drew  a  cry  from  him,  and  a  man  who  had  been  lying  on  the  grass  at  the 
road  side,  sprang  up  and  hastened  to  his  assistance.  At  that  moment  a 
flash  of  summer  lightning  lit  up  the  road. 

'  Bernard !  cried  the  painter,  throwing  his  arms  round  the  stianger's 
neck.    It  was  his  brother. 

Bernard  started  back  with  a  cry  of  horror. 

*  All>ert !'  he  exclaimed  in  a  hollow  voice,  *  Cannot  your  spirit  rest?— 
Do  you  rise  from  your  grave  to  persecute  me  T 

*  In  God's  name,  my  dear  brother,  what  mean  you?  I  am  Carl<*^arl, 
your  twin  brother.' 

*Carl!  No!  Albert!  I  see  that  horrid  wound  on  your  brow.    It  still 
bleeds!' 
The  painter  grasped  his  brother's  hand. 
'  I  am  flesh  and  blood,'  said  he,  *  and  no  spirit.     Albert  still  lives.' 

*  He  lives !'  exclaimed  Bernard,  and  clasped  his  brother  in  his  arras. 
Explanations  followed,  and  the  brothers  took  the  road  to  Beriin.     When 

the  painter  had  replied  to  Bernard's  questions  concerning  their  family,  he 
in  his  turn  begged  his  brother  to  relate  his  adventures  since  they  parted 
and  above  all  to  give  his  reasons  for  remaining  so  long  severed  from  his 
friends  and  home. 

'  Although  I  fully  believed  Albert  killed  by  the  blow  he  received,'  re* 
plied  Bernard,  *  it  was  no  fear  of  punishment  for  my  indirect  share  in  his 
death,  that  induced  me  to  fly.  But  when  I  saw  the  father  senseless  on 
the  ground  and  the  son  expiring  before  my  eyes,  I  felt  as  if  I  was  accurs- 
ed, as  if  the  brand  of  Cain  were  on  my  brow,  and  that  it  was  my  fate  to 
roam  through  the  world  an  isolated  and  wretched  being.  When  you  all 
ran  out  of  the  school  to  fetch  assistance,  it  seemed  to  me  as  though  each 
chair  and  bench  and  table  in  the  room  received  the  power  of  speech,  and 
yelled  and  bellowed  in  my  ears  the  fatal  number  which  had  been  the  cause 
of  my  misfortunes — '  Thirteen !  Thirteen !  Thou  art  the  Thirteenth,  the 
Accursed  One !' 

'  I  fled  and  since  that  day  no  rest  or  peace  has  been  mine.  Like  my 
shadow  has  this  unholy  number  clung  to  me.  Wherever  I  went,  in  all  the 
many  lands  I  have  wandered  through,  I  carried  with  me  the  curse  of  my 
birth.  At  every  turn  it  met  me  aggravating  my  numerous  hardships,  em- 
bittering my  rare  moments  of  joy.  If  I  entered  a  room  where  a  cheer- 
ful party  was  assembled,  all  rose  and  shrunk  from  me  as  from  one  plague- 
tainted.    They  were  twelve — I  was  the  Thirteenth.    If  I  sat  down  to  a 
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dinner-table,  m j  neighbor  left  his  chair,  and  the  others  would  say,  '  he 
iears  to  sit  by  you.  You  are  the  Thirteenth,  or  my  room  would  be  num- 
ber Thirteenth,  and  I  was  told  the  former  landlord  had  shot  or  hung  him- 
self in  it. 

'  At  length  I  left  Germany,  in  the  yain  hope  that  the  spell  would  not 
extend  beyond  the  land  of  my  birth.  I  took  the  ship  Trieste  for  Venice. 
Scarcely  were  we  out  of  port  when  a  yiolent  storm  arose  and  we  were 
driven  rapidly  toward  a  dangerous  coast.  The  steersman  counted  the 
seamen  and  passengers,  and  crossed  himself.     We  were  thirteen, 

*  Lots  were  drawn  who  should  be  sacrificed  for  the  salvation  of  the 
others.  I  drew  number  thirteen,  and  they  put  me  ashore  on  a  barren  rock 
where  I  passed  a  day  and  night  half  dead  with  cold  and  drenched  with 
sea  water.  At  length  an  Illyrian  fisherman  espied  me,  and  took  me  off 
in  his  boat. 

'  It  is  unnecessary  to  relate  to  you  in  detail  my  wanderings  during  the 
last  eight  years,  or  if  I  do,  it  shall  be  at  some  future  time.  My  clarinet  en- 
ables me  to  live  in  the  same  humble  manner  I  have  always  done.  You  re- 
member, probably,  that  I  had  some  skill  in  it,  which  I  have  since  much  im- 
proved. When  travelling,  my  music  was  generally  taken  as  payment  for 
my  bed  and  supper  at  the  petty  hostelriel  at  which  I  put  up ;  and  when  I 
came  to  a  large  town,  I  remained  a  few  days,  and  usually  gained  more 
than  my  expenses. 

'  About  a  year  since,  I  made  some  stay  at  Copenhagen,  and  at  last  get- 
ting wearied  of  that  city,  I  put  myself  on  board  a  ship  without  enquiring 
whither  it  was  bound.     It  took  me  to  Stralsund. 

'  The  day  of  my  arrival,  there  was  a  shooting-match  in  the  suburb  be- 
yond the  Xnieper,  and  I  hastened  thither  with  my  clarinet.  It  was  a  sort 
of  fair,  and  I  wandered  from  one  booth  to  the  other,  playing  the  joyous 
mountain  melodies  which  I  had  not  once  played  since  my  departure  from 
Marienburg.  God  knows  what  brought  them  into  my  head  again,  but  it 
did  my  heart  good  to  play  them,  and  a  feeling  came  over  me,  that  I  should 
like  once  more  to  have  a  home,  and  to  leave  the  weary  rambling  life  I 
had  so  long  led. 

'  I  had  great  success  that  day,  and  the  people  thronged  to  hear  the 
wandering  Italian  musician.  Many  were  the  juffs  of  beer  and  glasses  of 
wine  offered  to  me,  and  my  plate  was  soon  full  of  shillings.  As  I  left  off 
playing,  an  old  gray  headed  man  pressed  through  the  crowd,  and  gazed 
eameffUy  at  me.  His  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  was  evidently  much 
moved. 

"What  a  likeness!'  he  exclaimed.  'He  is  the  ye^  picture  of  my 
Amadeus.  I  could  fancy  he  had  risen  out  of  the  sea.  The  same  feature, 
the  same  yoice  and  manner.' 

'  He  came  up  to  me  and  took  my  hand.  '  If  you  do  not  fear  a  high 
st^icase,'  said  he  with  a  smile,  *  come  and  visit  me.  I  live  on  the  tower 
of  St  Nicholas's  Church.  Your  clarinet  will  sound  well  in  the  free  fresh 
air,  and  you  will  find  those  there  who  will  gladly  listen.'  So  saying,  he 
left  me. 

'  The  old  man's  name  was  Elias  Kranhelm,  better  known  in  Stralsund 

as  the  old  Swede ;  he  was  the  town  musician,  and  had  the  care  of  the  bells 

of  St  Nicholas.    The  next  day  was  Sunday  and  I  hastened  to  yisit  him. 

His  kind  manner  had  touched  me,  unaccustomed  as  I  was  to  kindness,  or 
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sympathy  from  the  strangers  among  whom  I  always  lived.  When  I  was 
half  way  up  the  stairs  leading  to  the  tower,  the  or^n  began  to  play  below 
mei  and  I  recognized  a  psalm  tune  which  we  used  oflen  to  sing  for  our  old 
schoolmaster  at  Maricnberg,  I  stopped  a  moment  to  listen,  and  thoughts  of 
rest  and  home  again  came  over  me.' 

''  I  was  met  at  the  tower  door  by  old  Kranhelm,  in  his  Sunday  suit  of 
black;  large  silver  buckles  at  his  knees  and  shoes,  and  around  black  vel- 
vet cap  over  his  long  white  hair.  His  clear  gray  eyes  smiled  so  kindly 
upon  me,  his  voice  was  so  mild,  and  his  greeting  so  cordial,  that  I  thought 
I  had  never  seen  a  more  pleasing  old  man.  He  welcomed  me  as  thoueh 
I  had  been  an  old  friend,  and  without  further  preface,  asked  me  if  I  shomd 
like  to  become  his  substitute,  and  perform  the  duties  for  which  his  great 
age  had  begun  to  unfit  him.  His  only  son,  on  whom  he  had  reckoned  to 
take  his  place,  had  leA  him  sometime  previously  to  become  a  sailor  on 
board  a  Norwegian  ship,  and  had  been  drowned  in  his  very  first  voyage. 
It  was  my  extraordinary  likeness  to  his  son  that  had  made  him  notice  me ; 
and  the  good,  simple  hearted  old  man,  seemed  to  think  that  resemblance 
a  sufficient  guaranty  against  any  risk  in  admitting  a  perfect  stranger  into 
bis  house  and  intimacy. 

'  My  post  is  a  profitable  one,'  said  he ;  '  and,  in  consideration  of  my  long 
services,  the  worshipful  burgomaster  hds  given  me  leave  to  seek  an  aftsiB- 
tant,  now  that  I  am  getting  too  old  for  my  office.  Consider  then,  my  s<», 
if  the  offer  suits  you.  You  please  me  and  I  mean  you  well.  But  here 
comes  my  Elizabeth,  who  will  soon  learn  to  like  it  if  you  are  a  good  lad.' 

As  he  spoke,  a  youthful  girl  entered  the  room,  with  a  psalm-book  in  her 
hand,  and  attired  in  an  old  fashioned  dress,  which  was  not  able,  however, 
to  conceal  the  elegance  of  her  figure,  and  the  charms  of  her  blooming 
countenance. 

How  think  you,  Elizabeth !'  said  the  father.  '  Is  he  not  like  our  poor 
Araadeus  as  one  egg  is  to  another  ?' 

I  do  not  see  the  likeness,  my  dear  father,'  replied  Elizabeth,  looking 
timidly  at  me,  and  then  pasting  down  her  eyes,  and  blushing. 

<  I  accepted  the  old  man's  offer  with  joy,  and  took  up  my  dwelling  in  the 
other  turret  of  the  church  tower.  My  occupation  was  to  keep  the  clock 
wound  up,  to  play  the  evening  hymn  on  the  balcony  of  the  tower,  and  to 
strike  the  hours  upon  the  great  bell  with  a  heavy  hammer. 

'*  I  soon  felt  the  good  efiect  of  repose,  and  of  the  happy,  tranquil  life  I 
now  led ;  my  spirits  improved  and  I  began  to  forget  the  curse  which  hung 
over  me — to  forget,  in  short,  that  I  was  the  unlucky  thirteenth.  Old  Kran- 
helm's  liking  for  me  increased  rapidly,  and  in  less  than  three  months,  I 
was  Elizabeth's  accepted  lover.  Time  flew  on ;  the  wedding  day  was 
fixed,  and  the  bridal  chamber  prepared. 

It  was  Friday  evening,  exactly  eight  dajrs  ago,  that  I  went  out  with 
Elizabeth,  and  walked  down  to  the  port  to  look  at  a  large  Swedish  ship 
that  had  arrived.  The  passengers  were  landing,  and  one  among  them  im- 
mediately attracted  our  attention. 

^This  was  a  tall,  lean,  raw-boned  woman,  apparently  about  forty  years 
of  age,  who  held  in  her  hand  a  long,  smooth  staff,  which  she  waved  about 
her,  nodding  her  head,  and  muttering,  as  she  went  in  some  strange,  un- 
intelligible dialect.  Her  dress  consisted  of  a  huge  black  fur  cloak,  and  a 
cape  of  the  same  color  fringed  with  red.    Her  whole  manner  and  appear- 
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ance  were  so  strange,  that  a  whole  crowd  assembled  round  her  as  soon  as 
she  set  foot  on  shore. 

'  Hallo !  comrade/  cried  one  of  the  sailors  of  the  vessel  that  had  brought 
her,  to  a  boatman  who  passed ;  '  hallo !  comrade,  do  you  want  a  job  ? — 
Here's  a  witch  to  take  to  Hiddensee/ 

'  We  asked  the  sailor  what  he  meant ;  and  he  told  us  that  this  strange 
womaiv  was  a  Lapland  witch,  who  every  year,  in  the  dog  days,  made  a 
journey  to  the  island  of  Hiddense^,  to  gather  an  herb  which  only  grew 
there,  and  was  essential  in  her  incantations. 

'  Meantime  the  witch  was  calling  for  a  boat,  but  no  one  understood  her 
language,  or  else  they  did  not  choose  to  come.  My  unfortunate  propen- 
sity to  all  that  is  supernatural  or  fantastic  impelled  me,  with  irresistible 
force,  toward  her.  In  vain  Elizabeth  held  me  back.  I  pushed  my  way 
through  the  crowd,  until  we  found  ourselves  close  to  the  Lapland  woman, 
who  measured  us  from  head  to  foot  with  her  bright  and  glittering  eyes. — 
Slipping  a  florin  into  her  hand,  I  gave  her  to  understand,  as  well  as  I  could, 
that  we  wished  to  have  our  fortunes  told.  She  took  my  hand,  and,  after 
examining  it,  made  a  sign  that  she  either  could  or  would  tell  me  nothing. — 
She  then  took  the  hand  of  Elizabeth  who  hung  upon  my  arm,  trembling 
like  an  aspen  leaf,  and  gazing  intently  upon  it,  muttered  a  few  words  in 
broken  Swedish.  I  did  not  understand  them,  but  Elizabeth  did,  and  start- 
ing back,  drew  me  hastily  out  of  the  crowd. 

'  What  did  she  say !'  inouired  I,  as  soon  as  we  were  clear  of  the  throng. 

'  Elizabeth  seemed  much  agitated,  and  had  evidently  to  make  a  strong 
effort  before  she  could  reply. 

'Nothing,'  answered  sne,  at  least;  '  nothing,  at  least,  worth  repeating. 
And  yet  'tis  strange ;  it  tallies  exactly  with  a  prediction  made  to  my 
mother  when  I  was  an  infant,  that  I  should  one  day  be  in  peril  fron^  the 
number  Thirteen.  This  strange  woman  cautioned  me  a^nst  the  same 
number,  and  bade  me  beware  of  you,  for  that  you  were  the  Thirteenth !' 

'  Had  the  earth  opened  under  my  feet,  or  the  lightning  from  heaven 
fallen  on  my  head,  I  could  not  have  lelt  a  greater  shock  than  was  commu- 
nicated to  me  by  these  words.  I  know  not  what  I  said  in  reply,  or  how  I 
got  home.  Elizabeth,  doubtless,  observed  my  agitation,  but  she  made  no 
remark  on  it.  I  felt  her  arm  tremble  upon  mine  as  we  walked  along,  and 
by  a  furtive  ^ance  at  her  face  saw  that  she  was  pale  as  death.  Not  a  word 
passed  between  us  during  our  walk  back  to  the  tower,  on  reaching  which 
she  shut  herself  up  in  her  room.  I  pleaded  a  severe  headache  and  wish 
to  lie  down ;  and  begging  the  old  man  to  strike  the  hours  for  me,  retired 
to  my  chamber. 

'  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  the  agony  of  mind  I  suffered 
during  that  evening.  I  thought  at  times  I  was  going  mad,  and  there  were 
moments  when  I  felt  disposed  to  put  an  end  to  my  existence  by  a  leap 
iiom  the  tower  window.  Again  then,  this  curse  that  hun^  over  me  was 
in  full  force.  Again  had  that  fatal  number  raised  itself  before  me  like  an 
iron  wall,  interposed  between  me  and  all  earthly  happiness.  Wearied  out 
at  length  by  the  storm  within  me,  I  fell  asleep. 

*  As  may  be  supposed  I  was  followed  in  my  troubled  slumber  by  the 
recollection  of  my  misery.  When  midnight  came,  and  the  hammer  clank- 
ed upcm  the  sreat  bell,  a  strange  fancy  took  possession  of  my  mind  that  it 
would  tiiis  night  strike  Thirteen,  and  that  at  the  thirteenth  stroke  the 
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clock,  the  tower,  the  city,  and  the  whole  world,  would  crumble  into  atoms. 
Again  I  fell  asleep  and  dreamt.  I  thought  my  head  was  changed  into  a 
mighty  bronze  bell,  and  that  I  hung  into  the  tower  and  heard  the  clock 
beside  me  strike  Thirteen.  Then  came  the  old  schoolmaster,  who  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  had  the  features  of  Elizabeth's  father ;  and,  as  he  drew 
near  me,  I  saw  that  the  hammer  that  he  held  in  his  hand  was  no  hammer, 
but  a  large  silver  bound  Bible.  In  my  despair  I  made  frightful  efforts  to 
cry  out  and  tell  him  that  I  was  no  bell,  but  a  man,  and  that  he  should  not 
strike  me,  but  my  voice  refused  its  service  and  my  tongue  clove  to  my  pa- 
late. The  gray-haired  old  man  came  up  to  me,  and  struck  thirteen  times 
on  my  forehead,  till  ray  brains  gushed  out  at  my  eyes. 

'  By  daybreak  the  next  morning  I  was  two  leagues  from  Stralsund,  hav- 
ing left  a  few  hurried  ill- written  lines  in  my  room,  pleading  I  know  not 
what  urgent  family  affairs,  and  a  dislike  to  leave-taking,  as  excuse  for  my 
sudden  departure.  Over  field  and  meadow,  through  rivers  and  forests,  on 
I  went,  as  though  hell  were  at  my  heels,  flying  from  my  destiny.  But  the 
farther  I  got  from  Stralsund  the  more  did  I  regret  all  I  left  there — ^my 
beautiful  and  affectionate  mistress,. her  kind  hearted  father,  the  peaceful 
happy  life  I  led  on  the  top  of  the  old  tower.  The  vows  I  had  made  to  fly 
from  the  haunts  of  men,  and  seek  in  some  desert  the  repose  which  my 
evil  fate  denied  me  among  my  fellows,  that  vow  became  daily  more  dim- 
cult  to  keep.  And  yet  I  went  on,  dreading  to  depart  from  my  determina- 
tion, lest  I  should  encounter  some  of  those  bitter  deceptions  and  cruel  dis- 
^pointments  that  had  hitherto  been  my  lot  in  life.  Shame,  too,  at  the 
manner  in  which  I  had  left  the  tower,  withheld  me,  or  else  I  think  I  should 
already  be  on  my  road  to  Stralsund.  But  now  I  have  met  you,  brother 
and  that  my  mind  is  relieved  by  the  knowledge  that  I  have  not,  even  in- 
directly, Albert's  death  to  reproach  myself  with,  I  must  hasten  to  my 
Elizabeth  to  relieve  her  anxiety,  and  dry  the  tears  which  I  am  well  assur- 
ed each  moment  of  my  absence  causes  her  to  shed.  Come  with  me  dear- 
est Carl,  and  you  shall  see  her,  my  beautiful  Elizabeth,  and  her  good  old 
father,  and  the  tower  and  the  bell.     Ho !  the  bell,  the  jolly  old  bell !' 

The  painter  looked  kindly  but  anxiously  in  his  brother's  face.  There 
was  a  mildness  in  his  manner  that  startled  him,  accustomed  as  he  had 
been  to  his  eccentricities  when  a  boy. 

•  You  are  tired,  brother,'  said  he.  *  You  need  repose  after  the  emotions 
and  fatigues  of  the  last  week.  I,  too,  shall  not  be  sorry  to  sleep.  Let  us 
to  bed  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  we  will  have  post  horses  and  be  oflT  to 
Stralsund.' 

*  I  have  no  need  of  rest,'  replied  Bernard,  *  and  each  moment  seems  to 
me  an  eternity  until  I  can  s^n  clasp  my  Elizabeth  to  my  heart.  Let  us 
delay,  then,  as  little  as  possible.' 

As  be  spoke  they  entered  the  gates  of  Berlin.  The  sun  was  risen,  and 
the  hotels  and  taverns  were  beginning  to  open  their  doors.  Seeing  Ber- 
nard's anxiety  to  depart,  the  painter  abandoned  his  intention  of  taking  some 
lepose,  and  uter  a  hasb^  breakfast,  the  post  chaise  was  brought  to  the  door, 
and  the  brothers  steppmg  in,  they  were  whirled  off  on  their  road  north- 
ward. 

The  sun  was  about  to  set  when  the  travellers  came  in  sight  of  the  spires 
of  Stralsund,  among  which  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  reared  its  double 
headed  tower.    Bernard  had  enlivened  the  journey  by  his  wild  sallies  and 
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meny  but  extrav^ant  humor.  Now,  however,  that  the  gaol  was  almost 
reached,  he  became  silent  and  anxious.  The  hours  appeared  to  go  too 
slowly  for  him,  and  his  restlessness  was  extreme. 

•Faster!  postillion,'  cried  Carl,  observing  his  brother's  impatience. — 
*  Faster !     You  shall  be  paid  double.* 

The  man  flogged  his  horses  until  they  flew  rather  than  galloped  over 
the  broad  and  level  road.  Suddenly,  however,  a  strap  broke,  and  the  pos- 
tillion got  off  his  seat  to  tie  it  up.  Through  the  stillness  of  the  evening,  no 
longer  broken  by  the  rattle  of  the  wheels  and  clatter  of  the  horses  feet,  a 
clock  was  heard  striking  the  hour.  Another  repeated  it,  and  a  third,  of 
deeper  tone  than  the  two  proceeding  ones,  took  up  the  chime.  Bernard 
started  tohis  feet  and  leaned  so  far  out  of  the  carriage  that  his  brother  seized 
hold  of  him,  expecting  that  he  would  lose  his  balance  and  fall  out. 

'  It  is  she !'  exclaimed  Bernard.  '  Tis  the  bell  of  St.  Nicholas.  Listen, 
Carl — ^my  Elizabeth  calls  me.  She  strikes  the  bell.  I  come,  dearest  I 
come!* 

And  with  these  words  he  sprang  out  of  the  carriage  and  set  ofifat  full 
speed  towards  the  town,  leaving  his  brother  thunderstruck  at  his  mad  im- 
patience and  vehemence. 

Running  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  Bernard  soon  reached  the  city  gate  and 
proceeded  rapidly  through  the  streets  in  the  direction  of  St.  Nicholas* 
church.  It  seemed  to  him  as  though  he  had  been  absent  for  many  years 
instead  of  a  few  days,  and  he  felt  quite  surprised  at  finding  no  change  in 
the  city  since  his  departure.  All  was  as  he  had  left  it ;  all  conspired  to 
lull  him  into  security.  An  old  fruit  woman,  of  whom  he  had  bought  cher- 
ries the  very  day  of  his  last  walk  with  Elizabeth,  was  in  her  usual  place, 
and  as  he  passed  extolled  the  beauty  of  her  fruit,  and  asked  him  to  buy. 
A  large  rose  tree  at  the  door  of  a  silversmith's  shop  which  Elizabeth  had 
often  admired  was  still  in  full  bloom  ;  through  the  window  of  a  house  in 
the  market  place,  he  saw  a  young  girl  Elizabeth*s  dearest  friend  dressing 
her  hair  at  a  looking  glass  ;  and  as  he  passed  the  church-yard,  the  old 
dumb  sexton,  who  appeared  to  be  hunting  about  for  a  place  for  a  grave 
nodded  his  head  in  tnute  recognition. 

Bernard  opened  the  tower  door,  and  darted  up  the  staircase.  He  was 
HDt  far  from  the  top  when  he  heard  the  voice  of  two  men  above  him. — 
They  were  resting  on  one  of  the  landing  places  of  the  laderlike  stairs. 

'  It  is  a  singular  case,  doctor,*  said  one ;  '  a  strange  and  incomprehen- 
sible case.     It  is  evidently  a  disease  more  of  the  mind  than  the  body.* 

'  Yes,'  replied  the  other,  by  his  voice  apparently  an  old  man.     *  If  we 
could  only  get  a  clue  to  the  cause,  any  thmgto  go  upon,  something  might 
be  done,  but  at  present  it  is  a  perfect  riddle.* 
Bernard  heard  no  more,  for  the  men  continued  their  ascent. 
'The  old  father  must  be  ill,'  said  he  to  himself — but  as  he  said  it  a 
feeling  of  dread  and  anxiety,  a  presentment  of  evil,  came  over  him,  and 
he  8t(^  for  a  few  moments  unable  to  proceed.     The  door  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs  was  now  opened,  and  shut  with  evident  care  to  avoid  noise. — 
'  The  old  man  must  be  very  ill,'  said  Bernard,  as  if  trying  to  persuade 
himself  of  it.     He  reached  the  door,  and  his  hand  shook  as  he  laid  it  upon 
the  latch.     At  length  he  lifted  it,  and  entered  the  room.    It  was  empty ; 
but  just  then,  the  door  of  £lizabeth*8  chamber  opened,  and  old  Kranhelm 
stepped  out.    On  beholding  Bernard,  he  started  back  as  though  he  had 
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seen  a  ghost.  He  said  a  word  or  two  in  a  low  voice  to  somebody  in  the 
inner  room,  and  then  shutting  the  door,  bolted  it,  and  j^aced  his  back 
against  it,  as  if  to  prevent  Bernard  from  going  in. 

'  Begone  1'  cried  he  in  a  tremulous  voice ;  *  in  the  name  of  God,  be- 
gone !  thou  evil  spirit  of  my  house ;'  and  he  stretched  out  his  arras  to- 
ward Bernard  as  though  to  prohibit  his  approach.  No  longer  master  of 
himself,  the  young  man  sprang  toward  him,  and  grasping  his  arm,  thund- 
ered in  his  ear  the  question — 

'  Where  is  my  Elizabeth  ?* 

The  words  rang  through  the  old  tower,  and  the  confused  murmuring  of 
voices  in  the  inner  room  was  heard.  Bernard  listened,  and  thought  he 
distinguished  the  voice  of  Elizabeth  repeating  in  tones  of  agony,  the  fatal 
number. 

One  of  the  physicians  knocked,  and  begged  to  be  let  out  The  old 
tower  keeper  opened  the  door  cautiously,  and,  when  the  doctor  had  pass- 
ed through  carefully,  shut  and  barred  it.  But  during  the  moment  that  it  had 
remained  open,  Bernard  heard  too  plainly  what  his  ears  had  at  first  been 
unwilling  to  believe. 

'  Is  that  the  man  ?'  demanded  the  physician  hastily.  '  In  God's  name 
be  silent.  You  will  kill  the  patient.  She  recognized  your  voice,  and  fell 
immediately  into  the  most  fearful  paroxysm.  She  has  got  back  again  to 
the  infernal  number  with  which  her  delirium  began,  and  she  shrieks  it  out 
perpetually.  It  is  a  frightful  relapse.  Begone !  young  man ;  yet  stay — 
I  will  go  with  you.     You  can,  doubtless,  give  us  a  key  to  the  mystery.* 

The  old  physician  took  Bernard's  arm  to  lead  him  away ;  but  at  that 
very  moment  there  was  a  shrill  scream  from  the  next  room,  and  Eliza- 
beth's voice  was  heard  calling  upon  Bernard  by  name.  The  unfortunate 
young  man  could  not  restrain  himself.  Shakhig  off  the  grasp  of  the  phy- 
sician, he  pushed  old  Kranhelm  aside,  tore  back  the  bolts,  and  flung  open 
the  door.  There  lay  Elizabeth  on  her  death  bed,  her  arms  stretched  out 
toward  him,  her  mild  countenance  ashly  pale  and  frightfully  distorted, 
her  sofl  blue  eves  straining  from  their  orbits.  She  made  a  violent  effort 
to  speak,  but  death  was  too  near  at  hand ;  the  sound  died  away  upon  her 
lips,  and  her  uplifted  arms  dropped  powerless  upon  the  bed ;  her  head  fell 
back;  a  convulsive  shudder  came  over  her — she  was  dead.  Her  unhap- 
py lover  fell  senseless  to  the  ground. 

When  Bernard  awoke  out  of  a  long  and  deathlike  swoon,  it  was  night, 
and  all  around  him  was  still  and  dark.  He  was  lying  on  the  stone  floor 
outside  Kranhelm's  dwelling.  The  physicians  had  removed  him  thither ; 
and,  being  occupied  with  the  old  tower  keeper  and  his  daughter,  they  had 
thought  no  more  about  him.  On  first  recovering  sensation,  he  had  but  an 
indistinct  idea  of  where  he  was,  or  what  had  happened.  By  degrees  his 
senses  returned  to  a  certain  extent — he  knew  that  something  horrible  had 
occurred,  but  without  remembering  exactly  what  it  was. 

He  felt  about  him,  and  touched  a  railing :  It  was  the  ballustrade  round 
the  open  turret  where  hun^  the  great  bell.  He  was  lying  under  the  bell 
itself,  and  as  he  gazed  up  into  its  brazen  throat,  the  recollection  of  the 
frightful  dream  which  had  persecuted  him  the  night  before  his  flight  from 
Stralsund  came  vividly  to  his  mind  ;  he  appeared  to  himself  to  be  still 
dreaming,  and  yet  his  visions  were  mixed  up  with  the  realities  of  his 
every  day  occupations. 
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He  had  just  stepped  out,  he  thought,  to  strike  the  hour  on  the  hell,  and 
raising  with  some  difficulty  from  the  hdrd  couch  which  had  stiffened  his 
limhs,  he  made  no  effort  to  shake  off  the  sort  of  dreaming  semi-conscious- 
ness which  seemed  to  prevent  him  from  feeling  the  horror  and  anguish 
of  reality. 

'Thirteen  strokes,'  thought  he  ;  'thirteen  strokes,  and  at  the  Thirteen 
the  tower  will  fall,  the  city  will  crumble  to  dust,  the  world  be  at  an  end.' 
Such  had  been  his  dream,  and  the  moment  of  its  accomplishment  was 
come. 

He  found  the  hammer,  and  struck  with  all  his  force  upon  the  bell.  He 
repeated  the  blow ;  twelve  times  he  struck,  and  each  stroke  rang  with 
deafening  violence  through  his  brains,  but  at  the  Thirteenth,  as  he  raised 
bis  arms  high  above  his  head,  and  leaning  back  against  the  railing,  threw 
his  whole  strength  and  energy  into  the  blow,  the  ballustrade  gave  way  un- 
der his  weight,  and  he  fell  headlong  from  the  tower.  The  last  stroke  toll- 
ed out,  sad  and  hollow  as  a  funeral  knell,  and  the  sound  mingled  with  the 
death-cry  of  the  luckless  Thirteenth ! — Blackwood' a  Magazine. 
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*'  And  when  Uiey  came  that  were  hired  about  the  eleventh  hoar»  they  received  every  man  a  penny ; 
but  when  thfi  flist  came,  they  supposed  that  theythould  have  received  more;  and  tliey  likewise  re- 
cpived  eveiy  man  a  penny,  and  when  they  received  it  they  uiunnured  against  the  good  man  of  the  bouse: 
but  lie  answered  uue  of  them  and  said.  Friend  I  do  thee  no  wrong. 

Oh  blets'd  are  they  who  early  walk  with  God ; 

Not  driven  there  by  the  chastising  rod. 

Oh  !  who  the  bread  of  life  would  eat  alone. 

Or  who  would  torn  a  Brother  from  God'i  throne  ? 

Or  who  the  wedding  garment  would  deny 

When  tears  of  penitence  bedew  the  eye  ? 

Who  would  not  rather  kill  the  fatted  calf, 

And  of  his  portion  give  the  largest  half? 

Can  we  feel  wrong'd  that  others  may  obtain 

Life's  richeit  treasure  and  iti  only  gain  ? 

If  we  have  lived  and  breathed  beneath  God's  •niile» 

Nor  feU  before  the  tempter  or  hit  wile, 

Should  we  not  sigh  that  others  erring  stray. 

And  let  our  light  illume  them  on  their  way  f 

Mow  mark  the  man  who  far  and  wide  would  roam. 
Reckless  of  blessings  from  his  heavenly  home. 
Feeding  on  husks  fit  only  for  the  swine. 
Without  a  plummet  and  without  aline ; 
Seeing  no  way-mark,  shunning  every  traco 
Of  peaceful  paths,  or  virtue's  resting  place— 
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Let  witdom  bat  illume  bin  darkened  mind. 
He  riaes  from  bif  lethargy  we  find'; 
He  leaves  tbe  iwioe-berd,  to  the  vineyard  flici 
And  long!  to  grasp  the  fruit  which  meet  his  eyes. 
Full  many  are  the  numbers  on  the  ground. 
But  work  for  all — and  room  for  more  is  found ; 
He  gains  admittance,  toils  the  well-tpcnt  day. 
And  at  the  gate  unwearied  waits  his  pay — 
Receireshis  penny, 'twas  a  rich  reward, 
A  treasure  which  in  Heaven  could  be  stor'd. 

He  only  grieves  that  he  so  long  delay  *d ; 
So  long  from  peace,  and  happiness  had  stray 'd ; 
He  feels  God's  blessing  and  is  bless'd  indeed ;« 
It  hover'd  o'er  him  ere  he  felt  his  need. 
Though  late  In  seeking  still  be  finds  'lis  there. 
He  is  allow'd  of  angel's  food  to  share. 
How  is  one  wrong'd  if  Jesus  call  him  friend ; 
He's  bless'd,  if  trials  all  his  life  attend. 
^  Should  poverty,  disgrace  and  worldly  shame. 
All,  all  be  blended  with  his  humble  name. 
The  **  well  done"  from  on  high  will  meet  his  ear. 
This  hope  in  darkness  with  his  path  make  clear. 


THE   LEG. 


B.   RooaasoM,   or   aNO. 


I  WAS  never  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  my  features,  nor  the  graceful- 
ness of  my  figure;  but  I  possessed  a  pair  of  well-shaped,  handsome  legs, 
and  with  these  and  the  charms  of  my  conversation,  I  had  managed  to  cap- 
tivate the  heart  of  the  lovely  Julia  D'Arlincourt.  At  least  so  it  was  cur- 
rently reported,  and  so  I  hiyself  believed.  There  was  always  a  seat  re- 
served for  me  in  her  box  at  the  Opera ;  I  used  to  attend  her  m  her  shop- 
ping excursions ;  and  sometimes  I  had  the  extreme  felicity  of  driving  her 
m  my  cabriolet. 

I  had  been  supping  at  a  friends,  and  the  bottle  circulated  rapidly,  for 
my  friend  was  a  noted  bon-vivant.  As  the  wine  sunk,  our  spirit8i)ecame 
proportionably  elevated.  We  agreed  each  to  toast  our  mistresses.  Of 
course  I  drank  the  health  of  my  adored  Julia  in  a  bumber.  I  heard  a  sup- 
pressed titter  proceed  from  Herbert  Danvers,  a  conceited  young  fellow, 
who  had  long  been  an  unsuccessful  rival  of  mine.  When  it  came  to  his 
turn  to  give  a  pledge,  he  also  named  the  fair  Julia.  I  looked  fiercely  at 
him,  and  he  answered  me  with  a  look  as  fierce.  All  eyes  were  turned  on 
us,  and  my  next  neighbour  gave  me  a  nudge,  as  much  as  to  say  ''  Will 
you  endure  this,  Vincent?*'  I  had  a  somewhat  singular  oath,  which  I  al- 
ways made  use  of  in  moments  of  excitation.    I  was  in  the  Iiabit  of  swear- 
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ing  by  my  right  leg,  which  member  I  considered  to  be  cast  in  the  very 
mould  of  perfection.  I  had  originally  adopted  this  oath  to  attract  notice 
to  the  lower  extremities  of  my  person,  but  custom  had  rendered  it  so  habi- 
tual, that  I  now  used  it  even  when  I  indulged  myself  with  a  little  swear- 
ing in  private.  <  By  my  rieht  leg,'  thought  I,  ■  he  shall  answer  this.'  I 
rose  from  my  chair,  and  adjusting  my  neckcloth  the  while,  to  show  my 
nonchalance,  I  thus  accosted  him.  "  Sir,  this  is  neither  place,  nor  time 
for  quarrel,  but  by  this  leg,"  slightly  tapping  it,  "I  swear,  that  if  you  do 
not  instantly  give  up  all  claims  to  the  lady,  whose  name  has  just  passed 
your  lips,  you  shall  hear  from  me.''    **  Sir,''  said  he,  "  I  care  not  how 

soon."     This  was  enough.    Mr. ,  who  had  sat  next  me,  offered 

his  services  as  my  friend  on  the  occasion,  and  the  harmony  of  the  com- 
pany was  restored.  Myself  and  rival  each  affected  an  hilarity  and  viva- 
city of  spirits  more  than  usual,  as  a  proof  of  our  unconcern.  The  party 
broke  up  at  a  late  hour,  and  we  all  departed  with  dizzy  heads,  stout  hearts, 
and  staggering  steps. 
My  valet  awoke  me  at  twelve  next  morning,  and  informed  me  that  Mr. 

y  was  waiting  my  leisure.    1  quaked  at  the  recollection  of  my  last 

night's  adventure.  He  was  ushered  in.  '*  Dont  disturb  yourself,  my  dear 
fellow/'  he  began,  *' all's  settled,  all's  right;  I've  arranged  it  amicably." 
"Thank  God!"  ejaculated  I,  and  my  countenance  brightened  up.  "I 
knew  you  would  be  delighted ;"  he  continued,  **  Dan  vers'  second  appear- 
ed wishful  the  affair  should  be  off.  'No,  no,'  said  I,  '^no  flinching 
— Vincent  will  never  consent  to  that— they  must  fight.'  And  so,  my 
dear  sir,  we  settled  it — ^time,  place  and  weapons."  My  countenance  feU 
alarmingly,  and  I  cursed  the  busy  fellow  in  my  heart  most  vehemently. 
Four  o'clock  was  the  hour  fixed  for  the  meeting,  and  I  employed  the  in- 
terval in  making  a  few  alterations  in  my  will,  and  arranging  my  papers. 
A  full  half-hour  before  the  time,  my  second  made  his  appearance,  for 
he  was  a  professed  duellist,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  busbess  exceeding- 
ly. We  proceeded  to  the  appointed  spot — the  signal  was  given — ^bang 
went  the  pistols — I  sprang  up  three  or  four  feet  into  the  air :  alas !  that 
spring  was  the  last  I  ever  made — the  bullet  had  passed  through  my  right 
leg.  My  own  shot  was  near  being  fatal,  for  it  took  off  one  of  my  opponent's 
whiskers.  I  was  conveyed  home,  and  lay  for  several  days  in  a  senseless 
state.  When  I  recovered,  oh,  horror  of  all  horrors  I  I  was  but  the  portion 
of  a  man — the  accursed  surgeon  had  amputated  my  leg ; — that  beautiful, 
that  treasured  limb — my  right  leg !  I  raged,  swore,  and  stamped — no,  not 
stamped ;  of  that  I  was  now  incapable.  I  execrated  the  whole  tribe  of 
surgeons.  I  would  rather  have  died  a  thousand  deaths  than  have  been 
thus  shocking! V  mutilated  :  life,  I  detested  it ;  what  was  life  without  my 
leg  ?  I  vented  my  wrath  on  my  valet  for  allowing  the  awful  deed  to  be 
perpetrated  on  his  master ;  but  I  saw  the  dog  laughing  in  his  sleeve,  for 
ne  knew  I  could  not  kick  him. 

My  first  sensations  were  of  a  peculiar  nature.  When  any  of  my  inti- 
mate friends  came  to  condole  with  me  on  my  calamity,  they  would  some- 
times seat  themselves  on  the  side  of  my  couch ;  and  I  often  twitched  away 
my  stump,  thinking  my  leg  reclined  on  the  place  where  they  were  about 
to  be  seated,  and  exclaimed  "  Take  care  of  my  leg!"  These  slight  in- 
tervals of  forgetfulness  only  made  me  feel  my  actual  loss  more  grievous- 
ly, and  I  muttered  "  My  leg!  what  leg? — I  have  no  leg!"  At  times  it 
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seemed  as  though  I  felt  the  twinging  of  my  toes,  and  involuntarily  I  put 
down  my  hand  to  the  spot  they  should  have  occupied,  only  to  find  it 
vacant.  Once,  too,  when  my  strength  was  fast  returning,  after  waking 
from  a  refreshing  slumber,  I  sprang  out  of  bed,  as  had  formerly  been  my 
custom,  entirely  forgetting  my  loss,  until  I  came  down  at  full  length  on 
the  floor. 

When  my  health  was  perfectly  restored,  I  gave  orders  for  a  wooden  leg. 
A  wooden  leg !  oh,  insupportable,  oh,  heavy  hour !  It  came  home,  and 
was  buckled  to  my  unfortunate  stump.  <'  Must  I  endure  all  this,"  thought 
I,  '*  must  I  drag  about  this  vile  piece  of  timber  during  the  remainder  of 
my  existence  ?  must  I  live  on,  a  very  remnant  of  human  nature — an  un- 
natural unity  of  flesh  and  timber,  a  walking  scarecrow,  a  grotesque  figure 
moving  along  on  a  cursed  lump  of  wood  ? — truly  I  must !''  My  favourite 
amusement,  the  dance,  must  be  abjured;  I  was  for  ever  debarred  from 
"ambling  in  a  lady's  chamber;"  or,  rather,  I  could  now  do  nothing  else 
but  amble.    I  soliloquized  in  a  style  something  like  Othello's : — 

•'  Oh,  now  for  ever. 
Farewell  the  roncic's  eonnd  \  farewell  the  dance ! 
Farewell  the  cay  qnadrillea,  and  callopadea* 
That  make  existence  pleasure,  O.  farewell! 
Farewell  the  taper  foot,  and  the  iweet  smile. 
The  soft  Toluptuous  form,  the  dear  delicious  whirl, 
The  squeaking  fiddle !— and  all  quality. 
Pride,  pomp,  and  cireumstance  of  glorious  waltz ! 
And,  oh,  ye  mortal  beauties,  whose  bright  eyes 
The  immortal  Jove's  dread  lightning's  counterfeit, 
Farewell !    Alas,  my  dancing  days  are  gone ! " 

I  practised  three  days  in  my  own  room,  with  my  new  member,  before 
I  ventured  abroad ;  alternately  cursing  duels,  surgeons,  and  wooden  legs. 
At  length  I  sallied  out,  but  had  not  proceeded  many  paces,  ere  I  was  an- 
noyed beyond  endurance  at  the  thumping  noise  which  was  produced 
each  time  that  my  auxiliary  limb  descended  to  the  ground.  I  was  seized 
with  a  strange  desire,  an  irresistible  inclination  to  count  the  sounds  that 
were  emitted  when  my  leg  came  in  contact  with  the  pathway.  I  strove 
to  divert  my  attention  from  this  circumstance,  yet  still  every  other  minute 
I  caught  myself  numbering  my  steps.  **  One,  two,  three,"  and  so  on. — 
"Confound  the  stump,"  said  I,  "if  it  would  but  move  in  quietness,  I 
might  perchance,  enjoy  a  moment's  forgetfulness  of  my  misery ;  but  every 
step  reminds  me  of  my  misfortune,  each  thump  increases  my  unhappi- 
ness."  I  strode  away,  without  being  able  to  get  rid  of  the  habit  of  reckon- 
ing my  paces,  until,  almost  unconsciously,  I  arrived  at  the  abode  of  Julia 
D'Arhncourt.  A  bright  idea  struck  me.  "  I  will  try  her  heart — I  will 
put  her  fidelity  to  the  test ;"  I  said,  "  if  she  really  loved  me,  the  loss  of 
a  limb  will  not  alter  her  feelings  towards  me,  but  she  will  cherish  more 
tenderly  the  portion  of  me  which  still  remains.  If  she  scorn  me,  then 
farewell  love,  and  farewell  Julia  D'Arlincourt."  I  rang  the  bell,  and  was 
shown  in.  I  began  to  ascend  the  lofly  staircase,  and  thought  I  should 
never  reach  the  top.  "One,  two,  three,"  I  commenced — I  never  knew 
the  quantity  of  stairs  which  led  to  her  drawing-room  before  that  day.  I 
heard,  or  ^ncied  I  heard,  a  giggling,  as  the  servant  announced  my  ap- 
proach, and  my  face  became  of  a  crimson  hue.    I  stumped  in,  and  beheld 
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my  rival,  Herbert  Danvers,  the  cause  of  all  my  sorrows,  seated  by  the  fair 
Julia's  side.  She  proceeded  to  condole  with  me  very  ceremoniously,  on 
what  she  termed  my  *' shocking  mishap,'^  and  ever  and  anon  she  turned 
from  me,  and  cast  a  languishing  glance  on  Danvers.  My  blood  boiled 
tumultuously,  and  I  determined  to  come  to  an  explanation  with  her  before 
I  quitted  the  house.  I  requested  a  few  minutes  private  conversation. — 
She  looked  at  me  with  evident  astonishment,  and  mformed  me  that  what- 
ever communication  I  had  to  make,  might  be  made  before  Danvers,  who 
was  entirely  in  her  confidence.  I  put  on  one  of  my  most  pathetic  looks. 
"  Is  it  come  to  this  ?'*  said  I,  "  well  so  be  it  then — she  whose  heart  changes 
in  the  hour  of  misfortune,  is  no  fit  mate  for  me.  Adieu  then,  Julia ;  I  leave 
you  for  ever,  and  may  you  never  have  cause  to  repent  of  your  perfidy." 
I  rushed  from  her  presence,  and  the  clamour  produced  by  the  speed  of  my 
exit  was  greeted  with  a  peal  of  laughter  fiom  my  false  mistress  and  my 
unfeeling  rival.  As  I  was  about  to  descend  the  stairs,  I  heard  him  re- 
peating the  following  words  from  one  of  Hood's  ballads : — 

<'  Before  you  had  Uiom  timber  toei, 

Your  love  I  did  allow, 
But  then  you  know  you  stand  upon, 

Another  footing  now. " 

"Inhuman  villain!"  muttered  I;  and  in  the  hurry  of  my  descent,  I  made 
a  false  step,  and  was  precipitated  headlong  down  stairs.  I  was  assisted 
to  rise  by  the  servants,  who  I  could  plainly  perceive,  had  much  ado  to 
keep  their  countenances.  I  darted  into  the  street,  and  fled  along  with  a 
velocity,  which  was  absolutely  terrific,  considering  ray  mutilated  condi- 
tion. The  boisterous  merriment  of  the  populace  accompanied  me  in  my 
flight,  but  it  had  only  the  efiect  of  adding  to  the  rapidity  of  my  progress. 
I  reached  my  home.  A  large  fire  was  blazing  in  the  first  room  which 
I  entered.  I  wrenched  from  iny  stump  the  infernal  wooden  leg,  and  thrust 
it  into  the  flames.  With  a  grim  delight  I  beheld  it  gradually  reduced  to 
ashes.  "Perish,"  I  exclaimed,  "vile  caricature  of  a  leg;  never  again 
will  I  be  indebted  to  thee  for  support;  never  will  I  be  doomed  to  drag 
about  that  horrid  block  of  degradation! "  What  was  next  to  be  done?  I 
ordered  a  cork  leg,  and  it  was  six  weeks  before  I  again  ventured  abroad, 
when  I  was  enabled  to  move  about  something  like  my  former  self.  I  de- 
termined to  quit  London,  and  proceed  to  some  distant  place,  where  my 
misfortune  might  remain  unknown,  for  I  could  not  endure  the  thought  of 
living  where  I  might  at  any  time  hear  my  mutilation  made  the  subject  of 
discourse.  I  broke  up  my  establishment  in  town,  and  having  got  rid  of 
my  servants,  travelled  alone  to  the  place  of  my  destination,  which  was 
situated  so  far  from  the  metropolis,  that  I  thought  I  should  not  stand  the 
slightest  chance  of  meeting  with  any  one  who  could  remind  me  of  my  loss. 
.  I  took  up  my  abode  in  a  small,  but  beautiful  village  in  Yorkshire,  and 
was  soon  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  respectable  portion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. At  one  dwelling  I  became  a  frequent  visiter.  The  members  of  the 
family  were  all  unaffected  and  amiable ;  and  on  the  heart  of  a  blooming 
girl,  the  only  daughter  of  the  master  of  the  mansion,  I  soon  began  to 
ima^ne  I  had  made  a  favourable  impression.  Time  passed  delightfully, 
and  I  was  on  the  point  of  making  a  declaration,  and  asking  permission  to 
pay  ray  addresses  m  form,  when  I  was  startled  by  an  unexpected  apparition. 
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I  called  one  day,  just  to  enquire  afler  the  health  of  the  family,  and  pass  a 
pleasant  hour  in  conversation.  The  first  person  whom  I  beheld  seated  in 
the  drawing-room,  was  an  individual  with  whom  I  had  formerly  had  a 
slight  acquaintance  in  London.  I  shrank  from  his  gaze,  as  I  would  have 
done  fix)m  the  eye  of  a  ravenous  beast.  It  was  in  vain :  he  instantly  re- 
cognized me,  and  shook  me  cordially  by  the  hand ;  whilst  I  would  as  soon 
have  placed  my  fingers  in  a  cauldron  of  molten  lead  as  within  his  grasp. 
I,  however,  pretended  to  be  glad  to  see  him,  and  we  entered  into  conver- 
sation. I  contrived  to  keep  him  for  awhile  on  subjects  remote  from  the 
metropolis ;  but  I  found  he  would  not  be  content  until  he  began  to  talk  of 
the  events  which  had  happened  there  previously  to  and  since  my  depar- 
ture. He  achieved  his  purpose.  I  suppose  he  thought  he  had  now  got 
the  discourse  into  the  only  channel  which  could  afibrd  me  pleasure,  for  he 
rattled  away  with  the  utmost  volubility  scarcely  allowing  any  one  else  to 
speak.  I,  m  the  meantime,  was  sitting  in  a  state  of  indescribable  torture ; 
every  moment  expecting  him  to  allude  to  some  circumstance  connected 
with  my  misfortune.  My  expectations  were  realised.  He  was  relating 
the  particulars  of  some  anair,  the  exact  date  of  which  he  had  forgotten. — 
Suddenly  he  broke  out — ''Hum,  ah,  let  me  see!  yes,  by  Jove,  so  it  was  I 
I  now  remember  perfectly — h  happened  just  previously  to  the  time  when 
Mr.  Vincent  met  with  his  unfortunate  accident."  *' Accident — what  ac^ 
cident?"  was  repeated  by  several  voices.  "  Accident— oh,  why  his  leg, 
to  be  sure — the  lime  when  he  lost  his  leg.''  I  waited  for  no  more.  lef* 
fected  an  instantaneous  retreat  from  the  house.  It  was  my  last  visit,  and 
on  the  morrow  I  bid  adieu  to  the  village  for  ever. 

Several  years  have  now  passed  since  the  period  when  I  ibught  the  fatal 
duel ;  I  have  grown  callous  to  my  loss,  and  can  even  laugh  when  I  think 
of  the  over-sensitiveness  which  formerly  tormented  me.  I  have  again  be- 
come a  resident  in  the  metropolis ;  and  have  the  consolation  of  thinking 
that  the  sacrifice  of  a  limb  in  all  probability  prevented  me  from  sacrificing 
my  fortune.  Julia  D' Arlincourt  became  the  wife  of  Danvers,  and  after  a 
short  career  of  extravagance  and  dissipation,  he  ended  his  existence  in 
the  King's  Bench.  I  often  meet  my  old  flame,  and  have  had  sufficient 
proof  that  any  proposals  which  might  now  be  made  by  me,  would  be 
thankfully  accepted ;  but,  thank  God,  I  am  not  to  be  tempted,  and  can 
take  a  warning  from  the  fate  of  another.  So  it  is,  that  what  at  the  time 
seems  our  greatest  calamity,  is  often  destined  to  prove  our  greatest  good. 
As  for  my  new  leg — ^I  can  at  least  console  myself  with  the  thought  that 
my  right  foot  is  never  troubled  with  corns,  and  that  the  shoe  cannot  pinch 
in  that  quarter. 
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ON  THE   DEATH   OF  A  SISTER. 

BY    ALDKRT    CASE. 


It  is  m  bitter  uid  m  dreadfol  task 

Upon  the  hemri  to  place  ike  cloaking  mask — 

To  fmile  when  tears  would  best  befit  the  face. 

And  hide  tJie  cheek  where  grief  hath  left  its  trace. 

Why  ahould  we  seek  such  objects  to  effect, 

When  hearts  that  joyed,  affliction's  wares  ha?e  wreck'd ! 

Once,  when  his  friend  by  death's  coaunand  was  bowed 

The  Savioor  bent  his  knee  and  wept  aload ! 

And  thns  do  we,  for  one  wkose  memory  dwells 

Deeply  within  our  keart'a  most  secret  cells. 

It  is  not  mine  to  speak  of  all  her  worth — 

She  needeth  not  the  feeble  praise  of  earth. 

Tranqail  and  calm,  though  clammy  is  her  brow — 

Her  eyes  are  closed->her  lips  are  bloodless  now— 

From  out  their  portals  passeth  not  a  breath — 

Bat  tell  me,  moamer,  say,  can  this  be  death  ? 

HerToice  is  hoshed  in  silence,  and  the  sound 

Of  her  glad  tones  is  heard  no  more  around : 

You  miss  her  footsteps,  and  the  wonted  smile 

That  played  upon  her  parted  lips  the  while : — 

All  these  have  ranished  with  her  passing  breath — 

But  tell  me,  mourner,  say,  can  this  be  death  ? 

Oh,  no !  to  die  is  to  forsake  the  earth — 

Its  pleasant  things — its  scenes  of  joy  and  mirth. 

And  enter,  with  unwilling  steps,  that  dark  abode 

Where  unbelief  declares  there  is  no  life — ^no  God  ! 

But  then,  to  close  the  eye— to  yield  the  breath— 

To  change  this  earth  for  hearen*— this  is  not  death  ! 

*Tis  but  the  transit  from  a  world  of  care 

To  one  where  joy  and  pleasure  fill  the  air. 

Thus  hath  one  friend  and  sister  passed  to  heaven. 
Like  some  bright  star  upon  the  brow  of  eren. 
She  hath  not  died— her  spirit  lires  above. 
In  those  bright  regions  of  eternal  love — 
And  from  her  home  within  the  starry  sky, 
Looks,  with  a  sister's  fondness  in  her  eye 
On  those  whom  she  hath  left  upon  the  earth, 
Endeared  to  her  by  ties  of  human  worth.  ^ 

Her  influence  steals  upon  our  lonely  hearts. 
And  brighter  hopes,  and  dearer  joys  imparts* 
When  such  friends  die,  why  quell  the  rising  sigh. 
Or  seek  to  keep  the  tear-drop  from  the  eye  ? 
Tis  nature's  tribute — by  affection  due — 
And  fallcth  only,  for  the  lored  and  true. 
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MANAGEMENT    OF    DISOBEDIENT    CHILDREN. 

*  The  management  of  disobedient  children  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
of  duties,  whether  at  school  or  at  home.  In  this  branch  of  government, 
ignorance  and  bad  temper  run  into  mistakes,  as  certainly  as  water  will  run 
down  hill.  They  cannot  proceed  rightly.  It  requires  all  possible  pru- 
dence, calmness,  consideration,  judgment,  wisely  to  govern  a  refractory 
child.  It  is  a  common  saying,  that  anger  should  never  be  manifested  to- 
wards the  young  or  the  insane.  This,  though  true,  is  but  a  feeble  expres- 
sion of  the  truth.  Feelings  of  wrath,  madness,  are  as  absurd  and  incon- 
gruous, in  the  management  of  a  disobedient  child,  as  they  would  be  in  a 
surgeon,  when  amputating  a  limb  or  couching  an  eye.  Suppose  we  were 
to  witness  an  operation  upon  the  human  eye,  and  the  oculist,  as  he  ap- 
proached his  work,  should  begin  to  redden  in  the  face  and  tremble  in  the 
joints,  to  feel  all  the  emotions  and  to  put  on  the  natural  language  of  wrath ; 
and  should  then  spring  upon  his  patient,  like  a  panther,  and  strike  bis 
knife  into  the  eyeball,  at  hazard ; — should  we  call  this  Couching  or  Goug- 
ing ?  But  are  the  moral  sensibilities  of  a  child  less  delicate  in  their  tex- 
ture, than  the  corporeal  senses  ?  Does  the  body  require  a  finer  touch  and 
a  nicer  skill,  than  the  soul?  Is  less  knowledge  and  discretion  necessary, 
in  him  who  seeks  to  influence  the  invisible  and  immortal  spirit,  than  in 
him  who  operates  on  the  visible  and  material  frame  ?  Is  the  husk  more 
delicately  wTought  than  the  kernel  ?  No ;  as  much  more  exquisite  as  the 
painting  is,  than  the  frame,  or  the  jewel,  than  the  casket,  so  much  more 
excellent  is  the  soul,  than  the  body  it  inhabits ;  and  he,  who  does  not 
approach  it  in  this  faith,  wants  one  of  the  essential  prerequisites  for  acting 
upon  it  wisely.  Firstly,  then,  let  teachers  discipline  their  own  feelings  to 
the  holy  work  they  have  undertaken. 

*  Teachers  have  their  severest  trials  with  disobedient  children.  To  in- 
struct the  beautiful,  the  aflectionate,  the  intelligent,  the  grateful,  is  unal- 
loyed delight.  A  school,  composed  entirely  of  such,  would  not  be  earth, 
but  elysium.  But  to  take  an  awkward,  gawky,  unclean,  ill-dressed,  ill- 
mannered,  ill-tempered  child,  and  to  work  up  an  interest  in  it,  to  love  it, 
to  caress  it,  to  perform  a  full  measure  of  duty  to  it ; — this  draws  upon  all 
the  resources  of  conscience,  virtue,  and  religion.  Yet,  in  the  eye  of  true 
benevolence,  of  Christian  duty^  this  class  of  children  presents  the  dearest  of 
objects, — the  first  to  be  attended  to,  th^  last  to  be  forgotten.  They  are  at 
an  immeasurable  distance  from  the  '  Image,'  to  whose  similitude  they  arc 
to  be  brought ;  and  their  restoration  to  the  'Divine  likeness'  is  a  work, 
only  inferior,  in  quality  and  in  difficulty,  to  an  act  of  original  creation. — 
For  such  a  great  work,  great  eflbrts  are  requisite.  A  band  of  the  highest 
motives  must  be  summoned  to  the  task.  The  teacher  must  stand,  like  an 
angel,  by  the  wanderer,  and  reclaim  his  wayward  steps.  Love  is  one  of 
the  most  potent  agencies,  with  children  who  have  never  known  the  luxury 
of  being  loved.  Perhaps  the  child  has  inherited  a  defective  organization 
from  vicious  parents.  We  know  that  Grod  has  implanted  hereditary  ten- 
dencies in  the  constitutions  of  men,  in  order  to  furnish  to  parents  a  motive 
for  obedience  to  bis  laws,  and  to  punish  those  who  transgress  them,  not 
only  in  their  own  persons,  but  in  their  love  for  their  offspring.  The  lia- 
bility to  deteriorate  goes  with  the  capacity  to  improve.  But,  when  a  child 
suffers  under  this  hereditary  curse,  is  it  a  reason  why  the  teacher  should 
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inflict  upon  it  the  further  curse  of  severity  or  unkindness  ?  Perhaps  the 
cliild  has  heen  badly  governed,  at  home,  or  at  some  previous  school ;  has 
suffered  under  the  cruelty  of  rigor,  or  the  cruelty  of  indulgence.  Can  a 
humane  and  just  teacher  say,  that  this  calamity  shall  be  the  very  means 
of  bringing  down  upon  it  another  calamity  ?  Rather,  with  every  benevo- 
lent mind,  does  not  this  constitute  the  highest  claim  to  compassion  ?  It 
should  inspire  greater  tenderness.  It  is  the  title  to  good  will,  not  a  for* 
feiture  of  it 

'  The  motive  of  interest,  also,  coincides  with  the  motive  of  duty.     If  the 
teacher  truly  consults  his  own  ease  and  comfort,  he  will  treat  the  less 
amiable  children,  in  his  school,  with  great  kindness  and  regard ;  because, 
by  this  course  of  conduct,  he  will  save  himself  from  a  vast  amount  of  labor 
and  vexation,  in  the  end.     When  he  knows  that  wounds  actually  exist, 
the  true  question  of  policy,  with  him,  is,  whether  it  is  better,  even  for  him- 
self, to  inflame  and  aggravate,  or  to  sooth  and  heal,  them.    At  a  Common 
School  Convention  in  Hampden  County,  we  heard  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cooley 
relate  an  anecdote,  strikingly  illustrative  of  this  principle.    He  said,  that, 
many  years  ago,  a  young  man  went  into  a  district,  to  keep  school,  and, 
before  he  had  been  there  a  week,  many  persons  came  to  see  him,  and  # 
kindly  told  him,  that  there  was  one  boy  in  the  school,  whom  it  would  be 
necessary  to  whip,  every  day ;  leading  him  to  infer,  that  such  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  school,  and  that  the  inference  of  injustice  towards  the  boy 
would  be  drawn,  whenever  he  should  escape,  not  when  he  should  suffer. 
The  teacher  saw  the  affair  in  a  different  light.     He  treated  the  boy  with 
a^al  kindness  and  attention.    At  first,  this  novel  course  seemed  to  be- 
wilder him.     He  could  not  divine  its  meaning.     But,  when  the  persever- 
ing kindness  of  the  teacher  begot  a  kindred  sentiment  of  kindness  in 
the  pupil,  his  very  nature  seemed  transformed.     Old  impulses  died.     A 
new  creation  of  motives  supplied  their  place.     Never  was  there  a  more 
diligent,  obedient,  and  successful  pupil ;  and,  noWy  said  the  reverend  gen- 
tieman,  in  concluding  his  narrative,  that  boy  is  the  Chief  Justice  of  a 
neighboring  State.     The  relator  of  this  story,  though  he  modestly  kept 
back  the  fact,  was  himself  the  actor.     If  the  Romans  justly  bestowed  a 
civic  crown  upon  a  soldier,  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a  fellow-soldier,  in 
battle,  what  honors  are  too  great  for  the  teacher,  who  has  thus  rescued  a 
child  from  ruin  ? 

'  One  great  error,  in  the  management  of  untoward  children,  consists  in 
expecting  too  much  from  them,  at  once,  and  immediately.  Time  is  an 
important  element  in  the  process  of  weakening  and  subduing  bad  princi- 
ples of  action,  as  well  as  in  the  growing  and  strengthening  of  good  ones. 
All  actions  proceed  from  some  internal  faculty  or  propensity  ;  and  it  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  course  of  Nature,  to  expect  that  an  overgrown  and 
over-active  propensity  can  be  reduced  to  its  natural  size  and  vigor,  in  a 
day.  Whenever  a  child  has  yielded  to  an  impulse  to  do  wrong,  but  has 
been  induced,  by  expostulation  or  discipline,  to  do  right,  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, under  which  he  was  tempted  to  the  wrong,  should  be  avoid- 
ed, if  possible,  until  the  resolution  to  do  right  has  had  time  to  be  confirm- 
ed ;  that  is,  those  faculties  or  sentiments  of  his  nature,  from  whose  ascen- 
dency we  hope  improvement  and  reform,  must  have  time  to  grow,  and  to 
become  superior  to  their  antagonists,  if  we  expect  they  will  prevail  over 
them.     Our  views,  on  this  point,  will  be  best  illustrated  by  an  example. 
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*  In  an  American  note  to  the  translation  of  an  excellent  French  work, 
by  Madame  Necker  de  Saussure,  entitled  "  Progressive  Education,"  there 
is  the  following  story : 

' ''  Mrs.  L.  was  teaching  her  little  daughter,  between  two  and  three  years 
old,  to  count  upon  her  fingers.  The  child  went  on,  very  well,  to  ten ; 
here  she  stopped.  The  mother  said  <  ten,'  and  added,  '  you  must  remem- 
ber next  time ;  it  is  the  little  finger,  and  when  you  call  the  one  before  it 
nine,  you  will  then  think  of  ten.'  The  process  of  counting  was  recom- 
menced, but,  having  said  nine,  the  child  laughed,  and  affected  ignorance. 
The  mother  began  to  look  serious,  and  said,  *  ten,'  which  the  child  repeat- 
ed several  times,  successively,  after  her.  But,  so  often  as  the  counting 
was  renewed,  the  child  stopped  at  *  ten,'  waiting  for  her  mother  to  tell  her. 
At  first,  the  mother  thought  she  might  have  forgotten,  but,  being  at  length 
convinced  that  she  was  obstinate,  she  began  to  treat  her  with  severity ; 
telling  her,  in  the  first  place,  that  she  should  punish  her,  if  she  refused  to 
call  the  ten  when  she  came  to  it,  and  at  length  seating  her,  in  disgrace, 
at  a  distance  from  herself.  After  a  long  course  of  discipline,  varied  in 
different  ways,  the  little  girl,  who  had  maintained  perfect  self-command, 
«8aid,  '  I  will  be  good,  I  will  count  ten.'  She  then  began,  and  when  she 
came  to  this  number,  as  if  making  a  violent  effort  to  conquer  herself,  she 
said  '  ten,'  and  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  weeping.  Her  mother  soothed 
her,  and  told  her  how  much  better  it  was  to  be  obedient  than  to  be  wilful, 
and  how  she  had  been  pained,  to  be  obliged  to  punish  her.     She  then  r&* 

Suired,  that  she  should  repeat  the  counting,  many  times,  in  order  to  con- 
rm  her  obedience.  Soon  after,  the  child's  aunt,  Mrs.  W.,  entered  the 
room,  and  her  mother  desired,  that  she  would  show  her  aunt  how  many 
she  could  count.  The  child  began ;  but,  when  she  had  said  nine,  her  face 
reddened,  and  her  countenance  expressed  the  same  determination,  as  she 
had  before  shown.  '  What  is  the  next,  mamma  ?'  said  she.  Her  aunt, 
who  understood  the  case,  said,  *  Come  with  me,'  and  took  the  child  into 
her  apartment ;  considering,  very  properly,  that  the  last  offence  was  to- 
wards herself.  Several  hours  of  probation  did  the  little  creature  suffer, 
before  she  would  again  yield.  Yet  she  was  calm,  very  polite,  and  obedi- 
ent in  most  other  things." 

*  Here,  is  the  case  of  a  little  girl,  **  between  two  and  three  years  old," 
learning  to  count  ten,  on  her  fingers.  In  most  things,  she  is  "  calm,  very 
polite,  and  obedient;"  and  in  counting,  she  prospers  very  well,  until  she 
comes  to  the  number  ten.  Being  told  what  that  is,  and  that  the  little  fin« 
ger  is  to  be  called  /en,  the  counting  is  recommenced ;  but,  after  having  said, 
nine,  she  '*  laughs,  and  affects  ignorance."  The  mother  now  "looks  se- 
rious," and  soon  "  threatens  severity."  "  After  a  long  course  of  discipline, 
varied  in  different  ways,"  continues  the  story,  "the  little  girl  says,  *  Itn'll 
be  goodf  I  mil  count  ten.*  "  She  then  begins,  and  when  she  comes  to  this 
number,  as  if  making  a  violent  effort  to  conquer  herself,  she  says  "  ten," 
and  bursts  into  a  violent  fit  of  weepine.  Her  mother  soothes  her,  tells 
her  how  much  "better  it  is  to  be  obedient  than  to  be  wilful,"  &c.,*  and 
the  counting  is  then  repeated,  successfully,  many  times.  So  far,  we  da 
not  feel  much  disposed  to  find  fault  with  the  management  of  this  little 
girl,  "  between  two  and  three  years  old ;"  although,  as  the  omission  to  say 
ten,  in  the  course  of  the  counting,  originated,  on  the  part  of  the  child,  in 
mere  playfulness,  it  is  not  difficdt  to  say,  who  brought  on  the  quarrel.—^ 
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But,  whoever  was  first  in  fault,  nothing  could  stand  better,  than  the  case 
did,  at  that  point.  The  little  child  had  repeated,  and  had  resolved  to  obey, 
and,  what  was  still  harder,  she  had  declared  her  resolution,  and,  like  a 
noble  little  heroine,  had  addressed  herself  to  the  work,  and,  when  she 
came  to  the  crisis,  she  made  a  violent  effort,  and  triumphed ; — undoubt- 
edly putting  forth  as  high  an  act  of  moral  courage,  as  old  Archbishop 
Cranmer  did,  when  he  thrust  his  right  hand  into  the  flames,  because  it 
had  signed  the  recantation ; — so  great  an  eflbrt,  indeed,  that,  from  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  struggle  and  the  joy  of  success,  she  burst  into  a  "  violent 
fit  of  weeping."  But  the  aunt,  **who  understood  the  case,''  then  entered 
the  room,  and  the  child  was  required,  again,  immediately,  to  count  ten, 
in  the  aunt's  presence ;  that  is,  after  yielding  the  point  of  independence 
to  her  mother,  alone,  she  was  subjected  to  the  humiliation  of  repeating  the 
act,  in  the  presence  of  another.  Here,  was  a  concerted  preparation,  even 
of  more  trying  circumstances,  than  those  under  which  the  original  oflence 
(if  it  was  one)  had  been  committed ;  and  the  child,  who  had  just  summon- 
ed all  her  affection  and  sense  of  duty,  and  exerted  them  to  the  utmost, 
was  commanded,  in  this  state  of  exhaustion,  to  repeat  the  act,  which  had 
been  so  difficult,  before ;  and,  because  she  did  not  do  it,  she  was  taken 
from  the  room',  and  made  to  '*  suffer  hours  of  probation."  In  our  view 
this  course  was  about  as  wise,  as  it  would  be  to  twist  and  pull  a  broken 
bone,  which  had  not  been  reset  more  than  three  minutes,  by  way  of  see- 
ing if  it  had  not  become  strong,  as  soon  as  it  was  splintered.  Doubtless, 
if  the  second  counting  had  been  postponed  until  the  next  day ;  until  the 
feeling,  which  had  prompted  the  original  opposition,  had  subsided ;  until 
the  child  had  realized,  in  full,  the  pleasures,  which  followed  obedience, 
and  a  restoration  to  the  mother's  affection,  it  would  then  have  been,  not 
only  unresistingly,  but  joyfully  done.' 

'Are  not  great  mistakes  committed  in  the  government  of  children,  by 
acting  upon  the  supposition,  that  they  can  grow  strong  in  virtuous  reso- 
lutions, in  a  single  day?  This,  it  is  true,  would  save  the  teacher  all  fur- 
ther trouble.  But,  if  all  our  active  affections,  whether  good  or  bad,  are 
the  result  of  growth,  then  opportunity  must  be  allowed  for  the  seeds  to 
germinate,  after  they  have  been  sown.  Every  body  knows,  how  tenacious 
of  life  the  Lombardy  poplar  is..  Its  twigs,  cut  off  and  stuck  into  a  sand- 
bank, will  throw  off  roots,  and  grow.  We  once  knew  a  boy,  who  cut  off 
a  great  number  of  these  twigs,  and  set  them  out  in  the  garaen,  that  they 
might  grow  and  form  an  arbor , — ^but,  every  morning,  for  a  fortnight,  he 
regularly  pulled  them  all  up,  to  see  if  the  roots  had  started.  At  the  end  of 
the  fortnight,  he  gave  up,  in  despair ;  and  so  did  the  twigs.  The  boy's  con- 
duct  is  necessarily  imitated  by  all  those  parents  and  teachers,  who  think 
they  can  take  out  a  wrong  inclination  from  a  child's  mind,  and  substitute  a 
right  one,  by  a  single  act,  just  as  they  can  take  one  weight  from  a  scale,  and 
supply  its  place  with  another.  If,  however,  all  good  purposes  in  the  mind 
are  the  result  of  growth,  the  seed  must  first  be  sown,  and  then  all  those 
circumstances  attended  to,  which  will  warm,  and  foster,  and  nourish  it.' 

'  We  have  space  and  time,  at  present,  but  for  one  more  idea.  No  parent 
or  teacher  should  ever  issue  a  command,  without  the  highest  degree  of 
certainty,  that  it  will  be  obeyed.  To  command  a  child  to  do,  or  to  abstain 
from  doing,  what,  under  the  circumstances,  he  will  probably  refuse  ta^o, 
or  to  abstain  from  doing,  is  as  false  to  duty,  as  it  would  be  in  a  general 
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to  engage,  voluntarily,  in  a  battle,  when  he  was  exposed  to  certain  defeat* 
In  directing  a  child  to  carry  a  burden,  we  consider  his  age,  his  size,  his 
strength.  None  but  a  tyrant  would  command  him  to  bear  a  weight,  be- 
neath which  he  could  not  stand.  This  principle  applies  to  moral  efforts^ 
with  far  greater  force,*  than  it  does  to  physical.  Where  the  moral  sense 
is  weak,  and  the  selfish  propensities  strong,  we  must  begin,  in  regard  to 
the  former,  with  the  lightest  conceivable  duties.  Present  no  temptation 
to  the  child,  which  he  has  not  strength  to  overcome.  Let  the  temptation 
be  increased,  only  as  the  power  of  resistance  is  strengthened.  In  this 
way,  the  capacity  of  a  child  to  resist  only  the  weakest  seductions  may 
grow,  until  his  soul  is  clad  in  moral  mail  against  the  most  powerful  temp- 
tations. But,  alas !  who,  in  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind,  on  the 
subject  of  education,  has  wisdom  and  skill,  sufficient  for  these  things  ?' 
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Ah  !  what  so  refreshing,  so  soothing,  so  satisfying,  as  the  placid  joys  of 
home! 

See  the  traveller ;  does  duty  call  him  for  a  season  to  leave  his  beloved 
circle !  The  image  of  his  earthly  bs^piness  continues  vivid  in  his  remem* 
brance,  it  quickens  him  to  diligence,  it  makes  him  hail  the  hour  which 
sees  his  purpose  accomplished,  and  his  face  turned  toward  home ;  it  com* 
munes  with  him  as  he  journeys,  and  he  hears  the  promise  which  causes 
him  to  hope,  **Thou  shalt  know  also,  that  the  tabernacle  shall  be  in  peace, 
and  thou  shalt  visit  thy  tabernacle,  and  not  sin."  O !  the  joyful  re-union 
of  a  divided  family ;  the  pleasures  of  renewed  interview  and  conversation 
after  days  of  absence. 

Behold  the  man  of  science ;  he  drops  the  laborious  and  painf\il  research, 
closes  his  volume,  smooths  his  wrinkled  brow,  leaves  his  study,  and  un- 
bending himself,  stoops  to  the  capacities,  yields  to  the  wishes,  and  min- 
gles with  the  diversions  of  his  children. 

«  He  will  not  blosh  that  hath  a  father*i  heart. 
To  take  in  childish  play,  a  childish  part. 
But  bends  his  sturdy  neck,  to  play  the  toy, 
That  youth  takes  pleasure  in,  to  please  his  boy." 

Take  the  man  of  trade  ;  what  reconciles  him  to  the  toil  of  business  ? 
What  enables  him  to  endure  the  fastidiousness  and  impertinence  of  cus- 
tomers ?  What  rewards  him  for  so  many  hours  of  tedious  confinement  ? 
Bv-and-by  the  season  of  intercourse  will  arrive  ;  he  will  behold  the  desire 
of  his  eyes  and  the  children  of  his  love,  for  whom  he  resigns  his  ease ; 
and  in  their  welfare  and  smiles  he  will  find  his  recompense. 

Yonder  comes  the  laborer ;  he  has  borne  the  burden  and  the  heat  of  the 
day ;  the  descending  sun  has  released  him  of  his  toil ;  and  he  is  hastening 
home  to  enjoy  repose.  Halfway  down  the  lane,  by  the  side  of  which 
stands  his  cottage,  his  children  run  to  meet  him.  One  he  carries  and  one 
he  leads.  The  companion  of  his  humble  life  is  ready  to  furnish  him  with 
his  plain  repast.  See  his  toil-worn  countenance  assume  an  air  of  cheer^ 
fulness !  his  hardships  are  forgotten ;  fatigue  vanishes ;  he  eats  and  is  satis- 
fied. The  evening  fair,  he  walks  with  uncovered  head  around  his  garden » 
enters  again,  and  retires  to  rest !  and,  "  the  rest  of  a  laboring  man  is  sweety 
whether  he  eats  little  or  much.''  Inhabitants  of  this  lowly  dwelling !  who 
can  be  indifferent  to  thy  comfort  ?    Peacel)e  to  this  house ! — [Rev.  W.  Jay. 
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The  Jfew  Year. — The  annual  return  of  the  New  Year  has  been  conse- 
crated for  ages  as  the  season  of  Christian  gratulation,  the  interchange  of 
kind  afiections  and  glad  feelings,  when  all  unite  in  the  expression  of  hopes 
and  pleasures,  which  this  auspicious  day  never  fails  to  inspire.  It  may 
not  inaptly  be  regarded  as  an  eminence  in  the  journey  of  life,  from  which 
the  traveller  commands  a  full  view  of  the  past  and  beholds  as  if  at  a  great 
distance,  the  future,  dimly  shadowed  in  vague  glimmerings  and  uncer- 
tainties. Human  life  is  full  of  incidents,  now  gilded  with  pleasures,  now 
fretted  aad  saddened  by  trials,  and  these  scenes  are  so  constantly  alternat- 
ing that  all  things  seem  ever  on  the  change.  The  new  year  in  the  midst 
of  these  vicissitudes  and  mutations  comes  in  with  joy  on  its  wing  for  the 
careworn,  and  with  mirth  and  pastime  for  the  young  and  the  old  alike— 
at  its  approach  sorrow  seems  to  give  way  to  the  smile  and  grief  to  be  sooth- 
ed in  tne  bright  hopes  which  encompass  the  dawn  of  the  year. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  season,  so  congenial  to  our  Beloved  Order,  we 
wish  our  Brethren  one  and  all,  a  happy  New  Year,  health  and  prosperity, 
and  a  long  life  of  usefulness  to  their  country  and  themselves. 

The  JWiff  Year. — We  have  the  most  abundant  cause  of  thanksgiving  and 
self-gratulation  as  an  Order  in  the  retrospect  which  our  past  career  affords. 
Some  four  and  twenty  years  ago,  a  few  valued  Brethren  in  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore formed  a  small  detachment,  pledged  to  go  forth  as  the  champions 
of  a  universal  charity.  It  was  a«mall,  but  determined  band,  with  nerves 
strung  to  the  sacred  cause  of  Benevolence.  How  have  they  maintained 
the  pledge,  how  have  they  fought  the  good  fight?  Let  the  great  national 
army  which  is  now  emx>lled  under  the  broad  banner  of  Friendakip^  Love 
and  Truth,  respond  to  this  interrogatory.  Let  the  altars  which  emit 
their  incense  to  the  Heavens  from  the  granite  hills  of  the  East  to  the  sunny 
plains  of  the  South — let  the  temples  whose  walls  re-echo  with  the  sounds 
oi  hearts  made  ^lad,  from  the  fertile  regions  of  the  South  to  the  rolling 
waters  of  the  Mississippi,  utter  the  full  and  thrilling  response.  The  time 
has  been  when  the  achievment  of  such  a  moral  triumph  as  our  Beloved 
Order  exhibits  in  its  origin,  progress  and  present  elevated  position,  could 
alone  have  been  the  reward  i^ith  which  the  mighty  influence  of  power 
and  high  place  could  invest  the  effort — ^but  the  tens  of  thousands  of  votaries 
of  Odd-Fellowship  now  banded  together  in  indissoluble  bonds  of  union 
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"  for  deeds  of  good  and  errands  of  mercy  "  boast  no  such  aids.  Their  lever  ^ 
has  been  the  simple  promptings  of  pure  hearts,  their  Hercules  the  unaided 
force  of  moral  precepts  and  elevated  example  acting  upon  the  growing 
providence  of  man. 

Let  us  then  Brethren  one  and  all  with  sincere  hearts  pour  forth  on  this 
appropriate  occasion,  the  New  Year,  our  devout  thanksgiving  to  the  Great 
Patron  of  our  beloved  Order. 


The  JVew  Year* — ^This  is  a  period  of  review  and  resolves.  We  look 
back  upon  the  past  year,  make  our  reckoning,  ascertain  our  position,*  and 
take  ground  for  the  future.  The  publishers  of  the  Covenant  and  Official 
Magazine  have  made  this  review,  and  have  now  entered  upon  the  third 
volume  with  high  hopes  of  its  enlarged  success.  The  work  must  proclaim 
its  own  merits,  if  any  it  may  possess— all  have  had  the  inost  abundant 
opportunity  of  testing  its  claims  during  the  past  twoyfears.  For  ourselves 
at  the  late  session  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  we  uttered 
not  one  word  of  encouragement  to  the  Representatives  looking  to  its  con- 
tinuance— of  their  own,  unprompted  motion  they  have  again  launched  the 
bark  upon  the  '*  troubled  waters/'  The  good  of  the  Order  guided  their  de- 
cision, and  believing  the  Magazine  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  that  sacred  object, 
the  risk  of  further  pecuniary  sacrifice  was  made  subordinate  to  higher 
counsels. 

We  speak  not  in  the  spirit  of  reproof,  nor  of  vain  boasting,  when  we  de- 
clare that  the  ''Official  Magazine  "  has  deserved  better  at  the  hands  of  the 
Brotherhood.  It  is  true  that  its  publication  has  been  during  the  past  year 
somewhat  irregular,  that  its  Agency  has  not  been  well  managed  from  the 
beginning,  yef  these  things  should  not  have  subjected  it  to  the  severe 
trials  which  it  has  undergone.  Its  subscription  list  it  is  believed  has  never 
exceeded  one  thousand,  although  the  average  issue  has  exceeded  two 
thousand.  This  circulation  has  penetrated  into  every  part  of  this  country 
and  into  England,  and  has  reached  every  Brother  who  desired  to  know 
the  progress  of  the  Order.  The  pecuniary  result  is  a  heavy  loss  to  the 
Publishers,  unless  something  may  be  gathered  from  the  many  small  debts 
scattered  over  the  country,  which  may  be  due  in  unsold  numbers  of  the 
Magazine,  or  in  money  as  the  case  may  be. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  continuance  of  the  work  by  the  Grand 
Lodge,  is  an  act  of  noble  pecuniary  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  the  Order 
•— 4br  whom  is  this  offering  made  ?  for  the  Brotherhood — ^for  their  enlight- 
enment— ^for  the  benefit  and  advancement  of  the  cause  of  Odd-Fellowship. 
Will  an  intelligent,  devoted  constituency  require  the  sacrifice  ? 


TOUR     IN     GEORGIA. 


We  have  recently  been  on  an  official  visit  to  the  Lodges  in  the  State  of 
Georgia,  and  as  all  matters  of  importance  to  the  Order  are  interesting  to 
its  members,  we  will  give  a  sketch  of  our  journey,  and  of  the  condition  of 
Odd-Fellowship  in  that  State. 

We  left  home  on  Monday  the  6th  inst.,  our  route  was  by  Rail  Road  140 
miles  to  Augusta,  over  a  barren  sandy  plain,  with  here  and  there  a  piece 
of  low  swamp  ground.    We  arrived  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  in  time 
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to  take  the  car  for  Warren  ton.  There  zxefow  brethren  residing  in  Au- 
gusta who  are  desirou-s  of  having  their  number  become  oUd,  by  Uie  addi- 
tion of  a  good  and  true  brother.  This  addition  will  soon  be  made,  and 
then  application  will  be  made  to  the  proper  authorities  for  a  charter  to 

form  a  Lodge.     At  half  past  7  we  started  for  Warrenton, miles  distant, 

where  wc  arrived  about  midnight,  and  proceeded  by  stage miles  to 

MiLLEDGEViLLE,  the  capitol  of  the  State,  where  we  arrived  on  Tuesday 
at  9  o'clock.  The  Legislature  was  then  in  session,  and  the  houses  both 
public  and  private  were  crowded  with  members  and  visitors.  We  repair- 
ed to  the  State  House,  and  spent  an  hour  in  viewing  the  Halls  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  and  in  listening  to  the  political  speeches 
of  the  congregated  wisdom  of  the  State.  At  evening  we  visited  Sylvan 
Lodge,  No.  4,  which  was  organized  in  July  last,  received  its  Warrant,  and 
delivered  the  Charter,  granted  at  the  late  session  6i  G.  Lodge  of  the  U» 
S.  The  books  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  have  been  kept  in  a  credit- 
able manner,  and  already  is  the  Lodge  in  possession  of  a  considerable  fund. 
It  numbers  about  sixty  members — Wm.  S.  Rockwell,  Esqr.,  was  the  first 
N.  6.,  and  to  his  ability  and  zeal,  are  we  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for 
its  prosperity.  On  Wednesday  the  8th,  a  procession  was  formed,  con- 
sisting of  the  members  of  Sylvan  Lodge,  and  several  visiting  brethren  from 
Macon  and  Savannah,  which  proceeded  from  the  Hall  to  the  Methodist 
church,  where  after  singing  an  Ode,  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Br.  Baring, 
Chaplain  of  the  Lodge.  Another  Ode  was  then  sung,  and  an  Address 
illustrative  of  Odd-FeHowship  was  delivered  by  Col.  Frederick  H.  San- 
ford,  a  member.  The  Orator  stated  the  object  and  aim  of  the  Institu- 
tion—Explained its  principles,  and  faithfully  met  and  vanquished  the  ob- 
jections that  have  been  urged  against  it.  The  house  was  crowded  with 
people  of  both  sexes,  who  paid  the  most  marked  attention  to  the  eloquent 
Oration.  Another  Ode  was  sung  and  the  procession  returned  to  the  Hall* 
A  correspondent  of  the  Savannah  Republican  having  witnessed  the  dis- 
play, speaks  thus  of  it  in  that  paper,  ^'I  have  just  witnessed  one  of  the 
grandest  processions  that  I  ever  saw.  It  was  a  procession  of  Odd-Fel- 
lows, who  were  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  consecrating  their  Hall."— 
It  was  a  beautiful  procession,  the  regalia  was  new,  and  the  Brethren  in 
Milledge  viUe  are  gentlemen  of  high  standing.  The  public  displav  and  the 
Oration,  commended  Odd-Fellowship  to  the  assembled  thousanos. 

The  Hall  is  neat  and  convenient,  and  sufficiently  large  for  that  town. 
On  entering  it  the  Lodge  was  re-opened,  and  the  ceremony  of  consecra- 
tion performed.  We  had  the  honour  of  presiding  on  that  mteresting  oc- 
casion, and  after  a  few  remaiks,  explanatory,  a  fervent  and  impressive 
Dedicatory  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Br.  TaJlay,  aAer  which  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Heralds,  the  Hall  was  consecrated  to  the  uses  and  pur- 
poses of  Odd-Fellowship  in  due  and  ancient  form. 

An  extra  meeting  was  ordered  to  be  held  on  Thursday  evening,  to  act 
upon  the  application  of  several  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  other  gen- 
tlemen from  different  sections  of  the  State.  The  Lodge  will  increase  rapid- 
ly during  the  sitting  of  the  Legislature,  and  from  the  character  of  its  pre- 
sent members,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  it  will  be  one  of  the  best  Lodges  in 
that  State. 

On  Thursday  morning  we  took  leave  of  our  brethren  in  MiUedgeville, 
and  accompanied  by  6everal^  visiting  brothers,  we  proceeded  30  miles  by 
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stage  to  the  beautiful  and  growing  city  of  Macon.  Franklin  Lodge,  No. 
2,  is  located  here — it  was  formed  in  January  last,  and  its  dues  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  for  the  first  two  months  was  $143  34.  On  Thursday  evening  we 
visited  this  Lodge,  examined  its  books,'  work,  &c.,  and  delivered  its  Char- 
ter. It  is  in  good  condition,  and  has  131  members.  It  has  also  two  Past 
Grands,  viz :  Guy  L.  Warren  and  Hon.  E.  A.  Nisbet.  Capt.  Isaac  Holmes 
is  its  N.  G.,  and  John  J.  Gresham,  Mayor  of  the  city,  V.  G.,  under  the 
management  of  such  gentlemanly  officers  it  cannot  fail  to  prosper. 

The  brethren  of  Franklin  Lodge  deserve  great  credit  for  their  zeal  in 
procuring  and  fitting  up  a  large  and  elegant  Hall  for  their  comfort  and  con- 
venience. It  is  60  by  30  feet — on  each  side  there  are  two  elevations  on 
which  the  seats  are  placed,  and  at  the  front  of  the  seats  on  either  side, 
are  four  pillars — from  the  ceiling,  some  three  feet  down  the  pillars,  is  sus- 
pended an  elegant  scarlet  drapery,  which  extends  around  the  Hall,  and 
the  floor  is  covered  with  a  rich  carpet. 

The  officers'  stations  are  neatly  fitted  up,  with  their  appropriate  colors, 
and  when  the  Hall  is  lighted,  it  presents  a  splendid  appearance. 

We  have  not  seen  a  more  spacious  and  elegant  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  than 
this,  save  the  large  Hall  at  Baltimore.  It  was  pleasing  to  learn  that  Frank- 
lin Lodge,  aware  that  another  Lodge  and  an  Encampment  was  about  to  be 
formed,  had  with  a  generous  and  commendable  spirit,  unanimously  r«- 
solved  to  grant  them  the  use  of  their  Hall,  and  furniture  for  their  meetings. 

On  Friday  aflernoon,  we  met  the  applicants  for  United  Brothers'  Lodge 
No.  5,  at  the  Hall,  and  instituted  said  Lodge,  under  the  Charter  granted 
at  the  late  session  of  the  Grand  Lodge  U.  S.  Six  brothers  were  admitted 
by  card.  Eight  gentlemen  were  proposed  for  initiation,  and  subsequent- 
ly three  were  initiated.  The  formation  of  this  Lodge  will  doubtless  give 
a  new  impetus  to  the  Order  in  that  city,  and  under  its  zealous  and  per- 
severing N.  G.  Br.  James  Wood,  M.  D.,  its  increase  and  respectability 
will  be  great. 

On  the  evening  of  this  day  we  met  the  applicants  for  Ocmulgee  En- 
campment, No.  2,  and  assisted  by  Patriarchs  George  A.  Kimberly,  J.  R. 
Howell  and  John  J.  Jones,  conferred  on  them  the  several  Encampment 
degrees.  They  then  signed  an  application  with  Patriarchs  JCimberly, 
Howell  and  Jones,  for  the  formation  of  the  Camp.  An  Encampment  was 
opened,  the  officers  elected  and  installed,  the  Charter  presented,  and  the 
Encampment  was  duly  instituted.  Patriarch  Kimberly,  as  S.  W.,  pro- 
claimed it  duly  organized,  as  Ocmulgee  Encampment  No.  2. 

Several  brothers  were  proposed,  and  at  a  meeting  on  tne  following  night, 
jfc«  were  exalted  to  the  R.  P.  D.  This  Encampment  has  procured  a  splen- 
did sett  of  furniture  and  regalia,  from  the  regalia  store  of  Br.  Sisco  in  Bal- 
timore, and  will  do  a  large  amount  of  work  during  the  coming  winter. 

The  Order  in  Macon  is  much  respected,  and  numbers  among  its  mem- 
bers the  elite  of  the  city.  It  will  *  go  on '  in  order  and  harmony  to  pjreater 
prosperity.  On  Monday  the  13th  in  company  with  P.  G.  Guy  L.  Warren, 
we  started  for  Savannah,  the  city  where  the  first  altar  to  Odd-Fellowship 
was  reared  in  Georgia.  Our  journey  was  by  Rail  Road,  197  miles,  the 
longest  line  of  Rail  Road  in  the  U.  S.  It  is  in  good  order,  and  cannot  be 
called  a  '  rough  road.'  We  arrived  at  Savannah  at  7  o'clock,  and  put  up 
with  Br.  Montgomery,  of  the  Mansion  House.  After  having  refreshed 
ourselves,  we  repaired  to  Washington  Hall,  where  we  found  several  Past 
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Graads,  who  gave  us  an  Odd-Fellow's  welcome,  and  rejoiced  the  more 
that  our  mission  was  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Grand  Lodge. 

Past  Grands  Alvan  N.  Miller,  John  Dorsett,  Gilbert  Butler,  E.  S.  Kemp- 
ton,  presented  their  certificates  from  Oglethorpe,  No.  1.  Guy  L.  Warren 
from  Franklin,  No.  2.  Elisha  Parsons,  Geo.  W.  Miller  and  Edward  J. 
Jones  from  Live  Oak,  No.  3.  The  R.  W.  Grand  Lodge  of  Georgia  was 
then  instituted  in  due  and  ancient  form,  under  a  Charter  granted  at  the 
late  session  of  the  Grand  Lodge  U.  S.  The  officers  installed  are  brethren 
of  intelligence,  who  manifest  a  devotedness  to  Odd-Fellowship;  and  under 
their  administration  its  interests  will  be  guarded,  and  the  commanding 
position  it  has  assumed  in  that  State  will  be  fully  sustained.  There  are 
two  other  Past  Grands  who  have  not  yet  entered  the  Grand  Lodge,  but 
will  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity — they  will  be  able  co-adjutors  in 
the  cause — viz:  Hon.  E.  A.  Nisbet,  of  Macon,  and  Wm.  S.  Rockwell, 
Esq.,  of  Milledgeville.  The  Grand  Lodge  received  an  application  from 
brethren  at  Columbus,  and  granted  a  Charter  for  the  formation  of  a  Lodge 
in  that  city.  There  will  be  early  applications  for  Lodges  in  several  townff 
and  villages;  and  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  which 
will  be  in  August  next,  Odd-Fellowship  will  have  erected  its  altars  in  al- 
most every  section  of  the  State. 

We  heartily  congratulate  the  Brethren  on  having  a  Grand  Lodge ;  there 
were  five  Subordinates  at  the  time  of  its  formation — all  doing  well.  We 
have  had  opportunity  of  knowing  their  condition  from  their  organization, 
having  instituted  them  all,  except  Sylvan,  No.  4,  which  was  opened  by 
P.  G.  M.  John  H.  Honour,  of  this  citjr.  They  have  been  very  exact  in 
the  work  of  the  Order,  and  punctual  m  making  their  returns  and  paying 
dues,  and  their  own  Grand  Lodge  may  well  be  proud  of  them.  In  no 
State  does  the  Order  promise  a  higher  degree  of  respectability  and  useful- 
ness than  in  Georgia.  During  our  stay  at  Savannah,  we  examined  the 
state  of  Oglethorpe  and  Live  Oak  Lodges,  and  found  them  increasing  the 
number  of  ther  members  rapidly — their  funds  are  considerable,  and  well 
guarded,  and  there  are  very  few  of  the  best  men  in  the  city,  without  the 
pale  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  Lodges.  We  delivered  the  Charter  to  Live 
Oak  Lodge,  and  its  proper  Charter  to  Magnolia  Encampment,  No.  1.  The 
latter  was  instituted  in  August  last — has  purchased  from  Br.  Sisco  a  splen- 
did Camp  equipage  and  regalia,  and  has  about  thirty  members.  It  will 
nunaber  as  many  more  in  its  return  on  the  last  of  December  next. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  14th,  we  tpok  leave  of  our  kind  brethren,  and 
embarked  on  board  the  steamer  Charleston,  for  this  city,  where  we  arriv- 
ed on  Wednesday  at  12  o'clock,  M. ; — having  made  a  tour  of miles 

— visited  the  principle  cities  of  Georgia — seen  the  growing  condition  of 
our  beloved  Order — felt  the  fraternal  grip,  and  experienced  the  kindness 
of  many  a  generous  Odd-Fellow,  we  feel  encouraged  to  renew  our  dili- 
gence in  promoting  the  interests  of  our  beloved  Institution,  and  reverent- 
ly thank  the  Kind  Being  who  has  sanctioned  its  principles,  and  whose 
blessings  has  so  manifestly  attended  it.  a.  case. 

CkarUgtoH,  Nov.  15, 1843. 

P.  S. — The  design  of  the  Covenant  and  Official  Magazine  is  to  difiuse  a 
knowledge  of  the  Order — promote  its  interests — expound  and  defend  its 
principles.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  good  of  the  Order  demands  its  con- 
tinuance, and  that  the  honor  of  the  Order  is  concerned  in  rendering  it  an 
adequate  support! 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
On  the  pre$entaiion  qfa  Seal  to  Florida  Lodge,  No.  \,by  P.  G.  Darius  ParkhweU 

Albany,  N,  Y.,  Sept.  13,  1843. 

Officers  and  Brothers  of  Florida  Lodge,  No.  1,  I.  0.  0.  F. 

After  an  absence  of  two  years  frorn  you,  and  although  unknown  to  most 
of  you  at  the  present  time,  still  the  remembrance  of  being  one  of  the 
pumber  in  establishing  our  beloved  Order  in  Florida,  excites  within  ray 
breast  emotions  which  none  but  an  Odd- Fellow  can  feel;  it  has  long  bten 
my  most  earnest  desire  to  send  the  Lodge  some  small  token,  whereby  the 
brothers  may  know  that  they  are  still  remembered  by  me,  although  my 
name  may  be  unknown  to  most  of  them:  and  I  look  back  to  the  day  on 
which  I  had  the  honor  of  installing  Florida  Lodge  with  more  pride  than 
on  any  other  act  of  my  life. 

Accompanying  the  letter  I  send  you  a  Seal,  which  I  beg  you  to  accept, 
and  adopt  as  the  Seal  of  the  Lodge.  It  is  my  own  design,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  description  of  it: 

A  field  partly  per  cross,  or  quarterly — on  a  bend  over  all,  argent,  3  ar- 
rows held  by  3  links — on  the  first,  gules,  a  grape  twig  and  fruit — on  the 
second,  vert,  a  Palmetto  Tree — on  the  third,  argent,  a  canoe  and  paddle 
on  water— on  the  fourth,  azure,  and  oak  twig  and  acorn.  Crest,  on  a 
cushion  an  open  hand,  upon  it  an  open  heart. 

Yours  in  F.  L.  and  T.,  Darius  Parkhurst. 

(Reply.)  Florida  Lodge,  No.  1,  I.  0.  O.  F.      > 

Jacksonville,  E.  F.,  Oct,  20,  1843.  > 

Dbar  Sir  and  Brother: — Your  letter  of  the  13th  ultimo  has  been 
received,  together  with  a  very  elegant  Seal,  sent  as  a  present  to  this  Lodge. 

For  this  handsome  and  appropriate  token  of  remembrance  from  one 
whom  we  must  always  consider  the  Father  of  the  Order  in  Florida,  permit 
us  to  express  our  most  heartfelt  thanks :  and  be  assured,  dear  Sir,  that  al- 
though personally  unknown  to  many  of  us  now  members  of  this  Lodge,  the 
remembrance  ofyour  name  has  always  been  warmly  cherished  by  each  of  us. 

It  would  be  useless  for  us,  as  Odd-Fellows  to  go  into  an  elaborate  treatise 
upon  the  benefits  of  our  beloved  institution.  The  almost  unprecedented  suc- 
cess and  increase  of  the  Order,  not  only  throughout  the  United  States,  but  in 
Europe,  speak  volumes  in  its  favor.  The  broad  principles  of  Benevolence 
and  Charity  are  so  well  known  and  appreciated  by  every  good  Odd-Fellow, 
that  he  cannot  but  look  back  upon  the  hour  in  which  his  name  was  enrolled 
among  us,  as  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  fortunate  of  his  existence. 

Pemit  us  to  renew  our  thanks  for  the  kind  wishes  you  express  towards 
this  Lodge,  and  that  you  may  long  live  to  see  the  benefits  resulting  from 
an  institution,  the  prosperity  of  which  you  have  so  much  at  heart,  is  the 
fervent  prayer  of 

Your  friends  and  brothers  in  Odd -Fellowship, 

Cyrus  Bisbee,  N.  G. 
Geo.  Grouard,  V.  G. 
A.  D.  Hall,  Sec'y. 

To  Bro.  Darius  Parkhurst,  P.  G.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

PROGRESS     OF     THE     ORDER. 

Sabbatis  Lodge,  No.  6,  Augusta,  Maine. 
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MARTIiAIf  D.— GraDd<Lodge  of— Balti- 
more, meets  quarterly,  16th  January,  April. 
July,  October. 

J.  J.  JOHNSTON,  M.  W.  G.  M. 

JNO.  A.  THOMPSON,  R.  W.  G.  Scc'y 

SUBOaOlNATK    L0DQ£8 

Washington,  No.  1,    Baltimore, 


Franklin, 

Columbia, 

Wm.  Tell, 

Gratitude, 

Harmony, 

Friendship, 

Marion, 

Jefferson, 

Union, 

MiUer, 

MominsStar, 

Mount  ^itgab 


3, 

4, 
6. 
6. 
7, 
8, 
9. 
16, 
18. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Easton, 


Monday 
Thurs. 
\Ved»ay 
Tuewlay 
Monday 
Wcd'ay 
Thurs. 
Tuesday 
Thurs. 
do. 
Saturday 


Tompkins,         9,  New  York, 
New  York,      10,         do. 
Gcttys  11,         do. 

Gcrmaoia,        13,         do. 
Teutonia,  14,  do. 

Ger.  Colonial,  16,  Albany, 
La  Fayette,      18,  Chan'ville, 
Firemen's,        19,  Albany, 
Manhattan,       20,  New  York, 
Pouii;hkeepsie,21,  Pou^hkeepsie, 
Kiiickerb'ker,  22,  New  York, 


20,  Havre-de-Grace,      do, 
24,  Port  Deposit,      Tuesday 

Mount  Vernon,  26,  Abiogdon, 

Philip  Reed,       29,  Chesiertown, 

Potomac,  3 1 ,  Hager»town, 

Mount  Moriah,    32,  Clear  Spring, 

Aaron,  33,  Williamsport, 

Chosen  Friends  34,  Cumberland, 


Adam, 

La  Grange, 

Cofenant, 

Benerolent, 

Neilson, 

Centre, 


36,  Frederick, 

36,  Sharpsburgh, 

37,  Hancock, 
3^,  Middletown, 

39,  Hillsboroofrh, 

40,  Ellicott's  Mills, 


Saturday 

Monday 

Tucsduy 

Thurs. 

Friday 

do. 
Tuesday 
Saturda) 
Thurs. 
Saturday 

do. 

do. 


Grand  Encampment — Baltimore,  meets  quar- 
terly 1st  Friday  in  January,  April,  July  and 
October. 

JACOB  MEARIS,  G.  Patriarch, 
G.  D.  TUCKSBURY,  Scribe. 
Subordinate  Encampmxvts. 
Jerusalem,     No.  1,  Baltimore,  Friday 

Salem,  2,  do.  Tuckday 

Zion,  3,  Cambridge,  do. 

Jaeob,  4,  Easton,  do. 

Bethelem,  5,  Chesieriowo,  do. 

Galena,  6,  Hagerstown,  do. 

Mount  Carmel,     7,  Cumberland,  do. 

EyeningStar,       8,  Hay  le- de-Grace,      do. 


Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Tuesday 

Friday 

Moiiday 

do. 
Thursday 

do. 
Monday 

do. 
Thursday 
Monday 
Wednesday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Monday 
Wednesday 


Mariner's,  23,         do. 

Franklin,  24,  Troy, 

Niagara,  26,  Buffalo, 

Brooklyn,  26,  Brooklyn, 

Trojan,  27,  Troy, 

Ark,  28,  New  York, 

Star,  29,  Lansingburgh,  Tue»day 

National,  30,  New  York,      Monday 

Olive  Branch,  31,         do.  *"'    ' 

American,  32,  Albany, 

Metropolitan,  33,  New  York, 

Marion,  34,         do. 

Covenant,  36,  do. 

Enterprise,  36,         do. 

Buffalo,  37,  Buffalo, 

Watcrvliet,  38,  West  Troy, 

Nassau,  39,  Brooklyn, 

Greenwich,  40,  New  York, 

PhiBuix,  41,  Albany, 

Meridian,  42,  New  York, 

Concorde,  43,         do. 

Harmony,  44,         do. 


Wednesday 

do. 
Friday, 
Thursday 

do. 
Tuesday 

do. 
Monday 
Thur«day 
Monday 
Wednesday 

do. 
Tuesday 
Monday 


Kings  County,  46,  Willia'burgh   Wednesday 


MASSACHUSETTS.— Grand  Lodge 
of— Boston,  quarterly. 

Rey.  £.  H.  CHAPIN,  M.  W.  G.  M. 

WM.  HILLIARD,  R.  W.  G.  Sec'y. 
Subordinate  Lodqes. 

MauachosetU,  No.  1,  Boston,  Mou. 

Siloam,  2,         do.  Thur< 

New  England,         4,  £.  Cambridge,  Frid. 

Merrimac,  7,  Lowell,  Moo. 

Suffolk,  8,  Boston,  Tues. 

Chrystal  Fount,       9,  Woburn,  Mon. 

Oriental,  10,  Boston,  Wed< 

Mechanics,  11,  Lowell,  Frid. 

Bethel,  12,  W.  Cambridge,  Tues. 

Navareno,  13,  Wane  Village,  Mon. 

Banker  Hill,  14,  Charlestown,  Mon. 

Tremoot,  16,  Boston,  Wed- 

Covenant,  16,         do.  Mon. 

Middlesex,  17,  Maiden,  Wed. 

ElfCAMPMEMTS. 

Massassoit,  No.  1,  Boston,  1  &  3  Fri. 

Trimount,  2,  do.  Saturday 

Menotomy,         3,  W.  Cambridge,  2  &  4  Fri. 

Monomake,         4,  Lowell,  2  4  Thur 

Banker  Hill,       5,  Charlestown  1  3  Wed. 

DxoasK  Lodge. 

Unioa,       No.  I,  Boston,  Friday. 

NEW  YORK..  .Grand  L^ge  of—meets 
onarterly. 
E.  WAIN  WRIGHT,  M.  W.  G.  M. 
JNO.  G.  TREAD  WELL,  R.  W.  G.  Sec'y . 

SOBO  EDI  NATE   LODOSS. 

Colombia,  No.  1,  New  York,      Thursday 
City  PkiL«         6,  Albany,  Friday 

Udioq*  8,        do.  Thursday 


Jefferson, 
Mercantile, 


Whitehall, 

Courtland, 

Halcyon, 

Mutual, 

Grove, 

Dutchess, 

Howard, 


46,  New  York,  Tuesday 
4?,         do.  do. 

rchoserorca,    48,  Buffalo,  Thursday 

Hancock,  49,  New  York,  Wednesday 

Atlantic,  60,  Brooklyn,  Monday 

Genessee,         61,  Roches'ter,  Friday 

Unit.  Brothen,62,  New  York,  Tuesday 
Rentselacr,      63,  Troy,  do. 

64.  Whitehall,  Thursday 

66,  Peekskill,  Wednesday 

66,  Troy,  Thursday 

67,  New  York,  Monday 

68,  do.  Thursday 

69,  Poughkeepsie,  Wedneaday 
60,  New  York,  do. 


Long  Island, 

Empire, 

Highland, 

Fulton, 

Commercial, 

Oriental, 

Teoronto, 

Oneida, 

Ithaca, 


Williams*brg  61,  Willia'burgh   Tuesday 


63,  Brooklyn, 

64,  New  Vork, 
66,  Newburgh, 

66,  Brooklyn, 

67,  New  York, 

68,  do. 

69,  Rochester, 

70,  Utica, 

71,  Ithaca, 
Mohawk  Yal.  72,  Schenectady, 
Mt-  Vernon,    73,  New  York, 
Orange  Co.,     74,  Newburgh, 
Cryptic,            76.  Peekskill, 
Rockland  Co.,  76,  Haverstraw, 
Westchester,   77,  Tarry  town, 
Croton,             78,  New  York, 
Onondago,        79,  Syracuse, 
Cayuga,            80,  Auburn, 
Jamaica,           81,  Jamaica, 
German  Oak,  62,  New  York, 
Piermont,         8'i,  Piermont, 
Chelsea,           84,  New  York, 
Pacific,             86,  Flushing, 
Rovciusko,        86,  Kingston, 
Fidelity,           87,  New  York, 
Richmond  Co.  Ss,  Facloryville, 
Putnam, 
Suffolk, 

Now  York, 
Bowel  y, 
Erie, 


Friday 
Tuesoay 
do. 
Wednesday 
Tuesday 
Thursday 
Monday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Monday 
Friday 
Wednesday 
Friday 
Thursday 
Monday 
Wednesday 
Friday 
Thursday 
Tuesday 
Friday 
Tuesday 
Friday 
Monday 
WednesdajT 
Friday 
Wednesday 
o9,  West  Farms,   Thursday 
90,  Sag  Harbor,      Monday 
Deo  BEE  Lodges. 

1,  New  York,      Wednesday 

2,  do.  Saturday 

3,  Buffalo,  2&4Wm1. 
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Hndion,  4,  New  York, 

Unit.  Brothers,  6,         do. 


Clinton, 

Rcnatelear, 

Ridgely, 

Datcheis, 

Selby, 

Albany  City,    11,  Albany, 

Monroe,  -~   «    • 

Franklin, 

Washington, 

Excelsior, 


Saturday 

Wednesday 

Saturday 

Wednesday 

Friday 


6,  do. 

7,  Troy, 

8,  do. 

9,  Channingville,  Saturday 

10,  Poughkeepsie,  Friday, 

11,  Albany,  Thursday 

12,  Rochester,        Tuesday 

13,  Brooklyn,  l&3Frid. 

14,  Williamsburgh    "        •' 

15,  Albany,  Tuesday 
Grand  Encampment— meets  at  New   York 

city,  semi-annually. 

HARVEY  F.  AUBERY,  G.  P. 
JAMES  EARNEST,  G.  S. 

SUBOBDINATS   CaMPS. 

Mt.  Hebron,       2,  New  York,  2  &  4  Frid. 

""     "  3,         do.  1&3  " 

4,  Troy,  1  &  3  " 

5,  Albany,  2  &  4  " 

6,  New  York,  1  &  3  " 

7,  Brooklyn,  2  &  4  " 

8,  Buffalo,  1  &  3  •< 

9,  New  York,  2  &  4  " 
lO,  Williamsburghl  &  3  '• 
-     "    *                    do.  " 

S&4Mond. 


Mt.  Sinai, 

TroF, 

E^bakkore, 

Mosaic, 

Salem, 

Mt.  Vernon, 

Paleftine, 

Mt.  Olivet, 

Moant  Hope,    1 1 ,  Rochester, 

Moont  Horeb,  12,  New  York, 


Evening  Star,  72,  Milestown,      Satur. 

Delaware,  73,  Easlon,  Tues. 

Mount  Zion.  74,  York,  Wed. 

Columbus,  76,  Chamb'sburgh,  Thur* 

Mauch  Chunk,  76,  Maucb  Chunk,      ** 

Brotherly  Love,        77,  Kurtztown,      Satur. 
Keystone,  7b,  Bethlem, 

Howard,  79,  Honesdale, 

Susquehanna,  80,  Columbia, 

National,  81,  Washington, 

Charity,  82,  Halifax, 

Lehigh,  83,  Allentown, 

Friendly,  84,  Millerstown, 

Mutual,  85,  Milton,  «< 

Grand  Encampment— meets  at  Philadelphia. 

J.  S.  L.  LANGER,  G.  P. 

L.  L.  PAWLEY,G.  8. 

SUBOBOINATB  EnCAMPMBMTS. 

Philadelphia,       No.  1 ,  Philadel.,  1  &  3  Tues 


Washington, 

Wayne, 

Morninj^  Star, 

Frank  Un, 

Gen'l.  Marion, 

Herman, 

Rising  Sun, 

Mechanics' 

Philomatheon, 

Kensington, 

Philadelphia, 

Wildey, 

Philanthrophic, 

La  Fayette, 

Amity, 

Mlnen' 

Teutonia, 

Friendship, 

Western  Star, 

Penn, 

SehuylkUl, 

Heneosis  Adelphon, 

Robert  Morris, 

Manaynnk, 

Decatur, 

Benevolent, 

Hancock, 

Hay  den, 

William  Tell. 

Girard, 

Independence, 

Social, 

Montgomery, 

Cambria, 

Montgomery, 

Concordia, 

Adam, 

Bearer  Meadow, 

Hand -in-Hand, 

Oomer, 

Hacelton, 

Rozborough, 

Lancaster, 

Harrisborgh, 

Peaee-and- Plenty, 


Thurs. 
Wed. 
Satur. 


Thurt» 
Wed. 


PitUburgh, 
Morning  Star, 
Franklin, 
La  Payette, 
Mount  Olive, 
Walhalla, 
Hebron, 

Andrew  Jackfon, 
Dauphin, 


2,  Pittsburgh,  **  Satur. 

3,  Frankford,    "    Wed. 

4,  Poitsville,    "  Satur. 

5,  Philadel.,     "  Frid. 

6,  Kensington,  "   Frid. 

7,  "        2&4Frid. 

8,  Reading,  1  &  3  Satur. 

9,  Manayunk,  "      «« 
10,  Harrisburgh,l&3Fri. 


Washington,  6, 
7, 


PENNSYIiVANIA.-Graud  Lodge  of 
I  at  Philadelphia,  quarterly. 
JOSEPH  BROWN.  M.  W.  6.  M. 
WILLIAM  CURTIS,  R.  W.  G.  Sec'y. 

SOBOBDINATB    LODOBS. 

Pennsylvania,      No.  1,  Philadelphia,  Wed. 
"  ■  2,  ••  Tues. 

3,  '<  Mond. 

4,  "  Friday  I  Rastem," 
6,             "  Thurs.  Potomac, 

6,  **  Friday  I  Harmony, 

7,  N.  Liberties,    Tues.   "  " 

8,  Frankfort,        Satur. 

9,  Pittsburgh,      Thurs. 

10,  Germantown,  Satur. 

11,  N.  Liberties,    Wed. 

13,  Philadelphia,      " 

14,  Frankford,       Satur. 

15,  Philadelphia,    Tues. 

18,  ««  Thurs. 

19,  ««  " 

20,  Pottsville,       Satur. 

21,  Philadelphia,  Mond. 

23,  "  Tues. 

24,  Pittsburgh,       Mond. 

26,  N.  Liberties,  " 

27,  Port  Carbon,  Tues. 

5,  N.  Liberties,  Thurs- 
29,  Philadelphia,  Wed. 
31,  Manayunk,  Satur. 
33,  Philadelphia,  Wed. 
40,  Vil.  Grcen,2&3Sat. 

43,  Philadelphia,  Friday 

44,  rotUvillc,        Thurs. 

45,  Pittsburgh,       Satur 
63,  PotUville,        Friday 

65,  Philadelphia,  Thurs. 

66,  Minersville,  Satur. 

67,  Norristown,        " 

68,  Carbondale,         " 

69,  Reading,  Thurs. 

60,  Catawiasa,  1  &3Sat. 

61,  Philadelphia,    Mond. 

62,  Beaver  Meadow,  Sat. 

63,  Philadelphia,    Tues. 

64,  Birming^m,    Satur. 
66,  Haxelton,  " 

66,  Roxborottgh, 

67,  Lancaster, 

68,  Harriaburg, 
"9,  Easton, 


DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA  — 

Grand   Lodge  meets  at  city  of  Washington, 
quarterly. 

HUGH  LATHAM,  M.  W.  G.  M. 

UNAS  HURST,  R.  W.  G.  Sec»y. 

SOBOBDINATB    L0DGE8. 

Central,  No.  1,  Washington  city ,       _Friday 


do. 
do. 

8,  Alexandria, 

9,  Washington, 
10, 
II, 


Tuesday 
Friday 
Friday 
Monday 
Thursday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Monday 


Columbia, 
Union, 

Friendship,  12, 
Covenant,      13,  '* 

Encahpmbnts. 
Columbia,  No.  1,  Washington,  last  Wednesday 
Marley,  2,  Alexandria,      2  &  4  Monday 

DEL  AWARE.— Grand  Lodge  meets  at 
Wilmington,  quarterly. 
JOHN  HARP,  M.  W.  G.  M. 
WILLIAM  WOODCOCK,  R.  W.  G.  Sec'y. 

SUBOBDINATB    LOOGBS. 

Delaware,       No.  1,  Wilmington,      Monday 


Bayard, 
Mechanics' 
Washington, 
Morning  Star, 


3 J  Laurel,  Saturday 

4,  Wilmington,         «* 
6,  New  Castle,  " 

6,  Smyrna,       Wednesday 


Thurs. 
Wed. 


State  Capitol^ 
Allen, 


70,  Harrisbnrgh, 

71,  Allentown, 


Toes. 
Satnr. 


LOUISIANA Grand  Lodge  meets  at 

the  City  of  New  Orleans,  quarterly. 

G.  W.  CABLE,  M.  w;  G.  M. 
A.  Mondelli,  R.  W.  G.  SecVy. 

SUBOBDIMATB   LoDOBS. 

Louisiana,  No.  1,  New  Orleans,  Friday, 
Feliciana,         4,  Bayou  Sara,     Thursday, 
Union,  6,  New  Orleans,  Monday, 

Encampmbnts. 
Wildey,    No.  1,  New  Orleans,  1  &  8  San. 


OHIO.— Grand  Lodge  meets  at  Cincinnati, 
quarterly. 

THOMAS  SHERLOCK,  M.  W.  G  M. 
SAML.  W.  CORWIN,  R.  W.  G.  Sec'y. 
Sdbobdimatb  Lodobb. 
Ohio,         No.  1,  Cincinnati,       Monday 
Washington,    2,         do.  Tuesday 

Cincinnati,        8,         do.  Wednesday 

Franklin,         4,         do.  Thursday 

Montgomery,   6,  Dayton,  Wednesday 

Jefferson,         6,  StettbenrilU,   Tuesday 
Charity*  7,  L«ieait«r«       Monday 
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Pioua, 
Cofambiu, 


8,  Piqaa,  Wednesday 

9,  ColumbiUf         Monday 
Wayne,           10,  Dayton,  Tuesday 
Warren,          11,  Franklin,  Monday 
Union,              12,  Warrenton,      Saturday 
Clereland,      13,  Cleveland,        Wednesday 
Barmony,        14,  Rossville,         Tuesday 
Lebanon,         15,  Lebanon,  Wednesday 
Hope,               16,  Middleiown,    Thursday 

Grand    Encampment    meets  at  Cincinnati, 
■emi-aimoally. 

CHARLES  THOMAS,  O.  Patriarch. 
ALT  HARVIE,  O.  Scribe. 

SoBOaOlNATB   ElfCAMPMXNT8. 

Wildey,    No.  1,  Cmcinnati,  1  &  3  Frid. 
Dayton,            2,  Dayton,  do. 

Nimrod,  3,  Steubenville,  2  &  4  Frid. 

Clereland,        4,  Cleveland,  do. 

Piqua,  6,  Piqua,  do. 

NEl/r  JERSEY — Grand  Lodge  meets 
at  Trenton  quarterly. 

EDW.  D.  WELDS,  M.  W.  G  M. 
JOS.  H.  HOUGH,  R.  W,  G.  Sec'ry. 

SUB0BDIMAT£  LOI>GB8. 

TreDtOD.    No.  1,  Treuton,  Tuesday 

Cooeordia«        4,  do.  Wednesday 

N.  Branawick,  6,  N.  BrunswickjTuesday 
Howard,  7,  Newark,  Monday 

New  Ark,        8,  do.  Friday 

Franklin,  9,  Elizab'thtown,Mondar 

Nassau,  10,  Princeton,        Thursday 

Friendship,     11,  Newark,  do. 

La  Fayette,    12,  Orange,  do. 

CoTenaat,        13,  Belvidere,  do. 

Hiidaoo,  14,  Jersey  Citr,    Monday 

Leni  Lenape,  15,  Larol>ertville,  Tuesday 
Bordentowa,  16,  Bordentown,    Monday 
MadiaoDy         17,  Allentown,       Thursday 
Clinton,  18,  Clinton,  Monday 

Mount  Holly,  19,  Mount  Holly,  Wednesday 
Monmouth,     20,  Freehold,  do. 

Washington,  21,  Salem.  do. 

Grand  Encampment  meets  at  Trenton  semi- 
annually. 

-,  G.  Patriarch. 


EDW.  D.  WELD,  G.  Scribe 

SlTBOaOlNATB  EnCAMPMBMTS. 

TKutoo,    No.  2,  Trenton,  1  &  3  Thur. 

Mt.  Arrarat,    3,  Newark,  1  &  3  Wed. 

Olive  Branch,  4,  Trenton,  1  &  3  Frid 

Mount  Sinai,    6,  Jersey  City,  1  &  3  Mond. 

KENTUCKY.— Grand  Lodge  of— meets 
at  Loniaville,  quarterly. 

JAMES  S.  UTHGOW,M.  W.  G.  M. 
A.  W.  R.  HARRIS,  R.  W.  G.  Seo'y 
Sobobdiwatb   Lodgeb. 
Boone,         No.  1,  Louisville,       Monday 
Chosen  Friends,  2,         do.  Tuesday 

Washington,       3,  Covington,       Wednesday 
Lorraine,  4,  Louisville,  do. 

Friendship,         6,  Lexington,       Friday 
Capital,  6,  Fraiikford,       Monday 

Franklin.  7,  Lancaster,        Saturday 

Central,  8,  Danville,  Tuesday 

Social,  9,  Stanford,  Wednesday 

Union,  10,  Nicholasville,  Saturday 

La  Fayette,      II,  Georgetown,    Tuesday 
DeKalb,  12,  Maysville,       Monday 

Strangers' Rest,  13,  Henderson,      Saturday 
Madison,  14,  Richmond,       Tuesdajr 

Grand  Encampment   meets  at    Louisville, 
qoBiterly. 

JAS.  S.  LITHGOW,  G.  Patriarch, 
S.  S.  BARNES,  G.  Scribe. 
SvBOaoiNATB  Enoampmbittb. 
Monnt  Horeb,  No.  1,  Louisville,  1  &  3  Mond, 
Olivn  Braaeb,         2,  Covington,  2  &  4    do. 
Moreah,  3«  Lexington,  1  &  8  Thurs. 

Pilgrim,  4,  Frankfort,      •'       '" 


VIRGINIA.— R.  W.  Grand  Lodge  meets 
at  Richmond,  semi>annoally. 

THEODORE  C.  BENTEEN,  M.  W.  G.  M. 

ALEX.  M.  BROOKS,  R   W.  G.  Sec'y. 

SuBOkDlNATE   LoOGBB. 

Virginia,      No.  1 ,  Harpi  r's  Ferry,       Mon. 

Washington        2,  Norfolk,  do. 

Virginiuii,  3,  Wheeling,  do. 

Jeflersou,  4,  Richmond,  Mon. 

Old  Dominion,    6,  Portsmouth,  Friday 

Madison,  6.  Winchester,  Wed. 

Union,  7,  Richmond,  Friday 

Monroe,  8,  Petersburgh,  Mon. 

La  Fafayette,      9,  Norfolk,  do. 

Friendship,       10,  Richmond,  Tuea 

Wildey,  1 1 ,  Charlestown,  Satur. 

Powhatan,         12,  Richmond,  Wed. 

Franklin,  13,  Wheeling,  Mon. 

Rappahannock,  14,  Fredericksbnrgh,       do. 

Patrick  Henry,  15,  Hampton,  Satur. 

Appomatox,       16,  Petersburgh,  Friday 

Lyuchburgh,      17,  Lynchburgh,  Thurs. 

St.  Paul's,         18,  Princess  Ann  C.  H.,    do. 

Harmony,  19,  Norfolk,  do. 

Smithfieid,        20,  Smithfield,  Mon. 

Maffit,  21,  Martinsburgh,  Satur. 

Pythagoras,       22,  Lynchburgh,  Friday 
Grand  Encampment  meets  at  Portsmouth, 

annually. 

J.  HULL,  G.  Patriacrh, 
WM.  G.  WEBB.  G.  Scribe. 

SUBOBDINATB   EnCAMPMBMTB. 

Abrams,  No.  1,  Wheeling,    2ft4Tburi. 

Neilson,  2,  Richmond,  ••  " 

Wildey,  8,  Portsmouth,  *«  " 

JcnKalem,  4,  Norfolk,  "  " 

Widows'  Friend,  6,  Winchester,  "  •• 

Glazier,  7,  Petersburgh,  "  " 

Virginia,  »,  Lynchburgh,  "  " 

Damascus,  9,  Smithfield,  ««  «« 

Salem,  10.  Hampden,  <«  •« 

INDIANA.— Grand  Lodge  meets  at  Ma- 
dison, quarterly. 

NOAH  H.  COBB,  M.  W.  G.  M. 

A.  S.  BERRYHILL,  R.  W.  G.  Sec'y. 

SUBOBDINATE  LODGXS. 

Monroe,    No.  2,  Madison,  Monday 

Jefferson,  3,  Jefferson vi  He,         do. 

Friendship,      4,  Ri«ingSun,       Tuesday 
Vcvay,  6,  Vevay,  Thursday 

Morning  Star,  7,  Evansville,  do. 

Union,  8,  Lauren 'burgh,         do. 

Patriot,    .         9,  Patriot,  Saturday 

New  Albany,  19,  New  Albany,  Thursday 
Washington,  11,  Madison,  do. 

Neilson,  12.  Logans  Port,  do. 

Encampmxntb. 
Wildey,    No.  1,  Madison,  1st  Tuesday 

MISSISSIPPI.— Grand    Lodge   meeU 
quarterly  at  Natchez. 

R.  GRIFFITH.  M.  W.  G.  M. 

J.  B.  DICKS,  R.  W.  G.  Scc'ry. 
Sdboboinatb  Lodgbb. 
Mississippi,      1,  Natchez,  Wednesday 

Washington,    2,  do.  Thursday 

Warren,  3,  Vicksburgh,  do. 

Grenada,  6,  Grenada,  Friday 

Macon,  8,  Vicksburgh,     Wednesday 

William  Dale,  9.  Liberty,  do. 

Wilkinson,     10,  Woodville,  do. 

Capitol,  11,  Jackson,  ThnrMlay 

Encampmbntb. 
Wildey,    No.  1,  Natchez. 

MISSOURI.— Grand  Lodge  mealB  at  St. 
Louis,  quarterly. 

R.  CATHCART,  M.  W.  G.  M. 
ROBERT  CARET,  R.  W.  G.  SM'ry. 

SVBOEDIITATC  LODOM. 
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Travel.  Reit,  1,  Citf  St.  Louis.Monday        I 
Wildcy,  2,         do.  Tuewiay 

G«roiania,        3,         do.  Thursday 

Far  West,  4,  Boonritle,  Monday 
Saint  Louis,  5,  City  St.  Louis,Saturday 
West.  Light,    6,  Weston,  do. 

Ekcampmbnts. 
Wildey,    No.  I,  St.  Louis,         Friday 

IliLlNOIS.— Grand    Lodge    meets    at 
Springfield,  quarterly. 

..,SL!  COOK.  M.  W.  G.  M. 
.THOS.  J.  BURNS,  R.  W.  G.  Scc'y. 

SUBOADINATC  LODOES. 

Western  Star,  1,  Alton,  Monday 

Alton,  2,  do.  Tuesday 

Clarke,  3,  Greenville,  Saturday 

Illiai,  4,  Jacksouville,  do. 

Wildey,  6,  Galena,  do. 

Sangamon,        6,  Springfield,  Monday 

Jefferson,  7,  BcUville,  Friday 

Washington,    8,  Springfield,  Tuesday 

Encampments. 

Lebanon,  No.  3,  Springfield,  1  &  2  Frid. 


Marion,  No.  2,  Charleston,    Friday 

Howard,  3,       do.  Thura. 

Jefferson,  4,       do.  Tuesday 

Palmetto,  5,  Columbia,       Friday 

De  Kalb,  6,  Winnsboro,    Monday 

Aiken,  7,  Aiken,  Wcdnes. 

La  Fayette,  8,  Chesterville,  Monday 

Grand  Encampment  meets  at  Charleston. 

PETER  D.  TORRE,  G.  P. 

S.  A.  HURLBUT,  G.  S. 

SUBOBDINATE  ENCAMPMENTS. 

Palmetto,  No.  1,  Charleston. 

Eutaw,  2,  Columbia, 

Ashley,  3,  Charleston, 


ALABAMA.— Grand  Lodge  meeU  at 
Mobile,  quarterly. 

E.  SALOMON,  M.  W.  G-  MJ 

SUDOBDINATB    LODGBS. 

Alabama,        No.l,      Mobile,      Tuesday 
Mobile,  2,  do.  -      • 

Chosen  Friends,  3,  do. 

EltOAMPMElVT. 

Mt.  Arrant,  No.  1,      Mobile, 


Wednesday 
Thursday,' 


Friday 


REPUBLIC  OF  TEXA8-G.  Lodge 
meets  quarterly  at  Houston. 

JOHN  W.  NILES,  M.  W.  G.  M. 
WM.  McLEAN,  R.  W.  G.  Sec'ry. 

SUBOBDINATH  LODGBS. 

LoneSUr,No.l,  Houston,  Monday 

Harmony,         2,         do.  Friday 

GalTesloa,        8,  Galveston,       Wednesday 

CONN  KCTICUT-Grwid  Lodge  meets  at 
New  Haven,  quarterly. 

R.  S.  HINMAN,  M.  W.  G.  M. 

A.  C.  HEITMAN,  R.  W.  G.  Sec'ry. 

SUBOBDINATS  LOOGBB. 

(^ttinnipiae,       I,  New  Haven,    Monday 
Charter  Oak,    2,  Hartford,  Tuesday 

Middlesex,       3,  EastHaddam,  Wednesday 
Peqoannock,    4,  Bridgeport,      Tuesday 
Harmonv,         6,  New  Havtn,    Tuesday 
OusatOBie,        6,  Derby,  Monday 

Samaritan,        7,  Danbury,  Wednesday 

Mercantile,      8,  Hartford,  Wednesday 

Thaniaa,  9,  New  London,  Monday 

Our  Brothers,  10,  Norwalk,  Wednesday 

Uneas,  11,  Norwich,  Friday 

Central,  12,  Middletown,    Thursday 

Grand  Encampment  meets  quarterly  at  New 
Haven. 

R.  S.  HINMAN,  G.  Patriarch, 
W.  E.  SANFORD,  O  Scribe. 

SUOOBDINATB  EnCAMPMENTA. 

Sasaeas,     No.  I ,  New  Haven,    1st  Friday 
Orienul,  2,  East  Haddam,  2  &  last  do 

Palnyra,         3,  Norwich,  do.    do. 

TENN£8SE£.--Grand  Lodge  meets  at 
Nashville,  quarterly. 

WILK1N8  F.  TANNEHILL,  M.  W.  G.  M. 
L.  L.  LORING,  R.  W.  G.  Sec'y. 
SuooamivATB  Lodges. 
Tennessee,  No.  1,  Nashville,        Tuesday 
Nashville,  2,        do.  Thursday 

Columbia,  3,  Columbia,         Wednesday 

SprittK  Hill,        4,  Spring  Hill,     Thursday 
Washington,      6,  Dresden,  Saturday 

Memphis,  6,  Memphis,        Thursday 

E11CAMPMBNT8. 
Ridgely,      No.  1,  Nashville,  2  &  4  Satniday 
Washington,      2,  Columbia,      "  • 

SOUTH    CAROLINA  -Grand    Lodge 
meets  at  Charleston,  quarterly. 

P.  D.  TORRE,  M.  W.  G.  M. 

J.  A.  GYLES,  R.  W.  G.  Scc'y. 

SUBOBDINATB   ENCAMPMENTS. 

South  CwolioB,  No.  1,  CbarlefCon,    Wcdnes 


NORTH  CAROLINA.-Grand  Lodge 

meets  at  Wilmington,  quarterly. 
JNO.  CAMPBELL.  M.  W.  G.  M. 
W.  S.  G  ANDREWS,  R.  W.  G.  Sec'y. 

SUBOBDIKATB    LOOOBS. 

Wcldon,  No.  1,      Weldon,  Tuesday 

Cape  Fear,      2,      Wilminptoo,  do. 

Washington,  3,      Murfreesboro,        Friday 

Encampments. 
Campbell,No.l,  Wilmington, 
Bain,  2,      Murfreesboro, 

GEORGIA— Grand  Lodge  meets  at  Sa- 
vannnh. 

SUBOBDINATB  LODOfeB. 

Oglethorpe,      1,  Savannah, 
Frankliu,  2,  Macon, 

Live  Oak,         3,  Savannah, 
Svlvan,  4,  Milledgeville, 

Unit.  Brothers,  6,  Macon 

Encampments. 
Magnolia,  No.  1,  Savannah, 
Ocmulgee,        2,  Milledgeville, 

RHODE  ISLAND— 

Fri'dly  Union,  1,  Ppovidenee, 
Eagle,  2,         do. 

MAINE- 

Maine,       No.  1,  Portland,  Monday 

Saoo,  2,  Saco,  Toesday 

Georgian,         3,  Thomastown,  Monday 
An't  Brothers,  4,  Portland,         Thursday 
Ligonian,  5,  Thomastown,  Saturday 

Sabbatis,  6,  Augusta,  do. 

Encampments. 
Machigonne,    1,  Portland,  1  &  3  Toes. 

NEW  HAMPShTrE- 

Granite,     No.  1,  Nashua, 
Hillsborough,  2,  Hillsborough 
Wechaihet,      3,  Dover. 

CANADA- 

Prin.  of  Wales,!,  Montreal, 
Queens,  2,         do. 

IOWA  TERRITORY— 

Iowa,         No.  I,  Mineral  Point, 

WISCONSIN  TERRITORY— 

Milwaukie,      2,  Milwaukie, 


E.  FLORIDA- 

Florida,  1,  Jackson, 

Kennedy,        2,  Black  Creek. 


Zo   dDo   (S)o   Wo 
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LECTURE. 

BY    a.    W,    OIBBKl,    M.    P.* 


Brothers  of  the  I.  0.  O.  F. — 
The  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  our  Order  is  familiar  to  most 
of  you.  The  frequency  of  our  Lectures  and  the  numerous  addresses  which 
have  been  published  have  rendered  the  subject  trite,  and  but  for  the  pre- 
sence  of  newly  initiated  members,  I  might  pass  without  notice  the  condi- 
tion of  our  Institution  to  consider  the  immediate  object  of  this  evening's 
Lecture. 

To  the  periodicals  of  the  Order  I  would  refer  for  that  history  which  traces 
our  fraternity  to  a  remote  antiquity,  and  merely  allude  to  the  fact  that  our 
present  organization  was  adopted  in  England  during  the  close  of  the  last 
centuiy.  To  Manchester  is  due  the  credit  of  originating  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd-Fellows,  and  here  arose  that  small  stream  in  a  new  chan- 
nel from  an  old  fountain,  which  has  expanded  with  its  progress  to  the  deep 
and  powerful  current  of  a  river.  Yes— our  principles  have  "  grown  with 
their  growth,  and  strengthened  with  their  strength/'  acquiring  influence 
and  power  in  their  extension,  bearing  down  all  obstacles  with  more  ease 
as  they  advanced,  and  merging  in  their  flowing  mass  of  pure  and  tranquil 
transparency  the  turbid  rivulets  of  opposition,  that  seemed  to  disturb  their 
noble  course.  Time  will  not  allow  me  to  follow  the  steady  stream,  giving 
off  its  numerous  branches  to  refresh  the  social  character  of  diflerent  lands, 
by  diffusing  the  benefits  of  Friendship,  Love  and  Truth,  nor  can  I  do  more 
than  allude  to  the  period  when  the  spring  opened  and  established  in  our 
own  favoured  land.  It  is  but  twenty-four  years  since  Odd-Fellowship  ac- 
I        quired  "  a  local  habitation  and  a  name"  in  the  United  States,  and  Baltimore 

I  *  Ociifwed  before  PalmeUo  Lodge,  No.  5,  at  Colambia,  8.  C,  Nov.  94, 1843. 
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is  the  Capitol  where  its  genial  influence  has  been  dispensed.  Although  our 
Order  was  introduced  in  1819,  it  was  not  until  1828  that  much  interest 
was  exhibited  in  its  extension.  Since  that  period  it  has  spread  over  the 
land  with  a  rapid  stride,  and  bids  fair  to  be  the  first  among  the  many  in- 
stitutions whose  object  is  Charity,  During  the  last  year  there  have  been 
initiated  into  the  numerous  Lodges  in  the  United  States  upwards  of  8000 
members,  and  in  South  Carolina  we  now  have  eight  Subordinate  Lodges 
with  nearly  1200.  We  also  have  three  Encampments  of  the  higher  order, 
and  Past  Officers  enough  for  the  recent  organization  of  a  Grand  Camp. 

The  aggi-egate  income  of  the  Order  in  the  U.  States  for  the  past  year 
was  $163,700,  of  which  $50,000  has  heea  expended  for  purposes  of  Bene- 
volence and  Charity,  "which  nobody  can  deny.''  In  our  own  State  the 
income  of  our  Lodges  has  amounted  to  $10,000,  and  a  full  proportion  has 
been  applied  to  the  objects  of  our  existence.  Such  is  a  condensed  sum- 
mary of  our  present  condition  in  a  numerical  and  financial  point  of  view. 

And  what  shall  I  say,  brothers,  of  '*  our  being's  end  and  aim" — 

<*  It  cmllcs  around,  with  boondless  beauty  bleit, 
And  Heaven  beholds  its  image  in  it>  breast" 

We  are  banded  together  for  "  Friendship,  Love  and  Truth,"  and  for 
"  the  diffusion  of  the  principles  of  Benevolence  and  Charity." 

Man  is  a  social  being — he  is  a  dependant  one.  The  incomprehensible 
mind  acting  upon  the  wonderful  organization  of  the  corporeal  mechanism 
prompts  him  to  fellowship  with  his  kmd — ^mutual  relations  from  necessities 
and  interests,  real  or  fancied,  establish  mysterious  and  powerful  feelings, 
and  sympathies  arise  to  fix  and  perpetuate  a  bond  of  union  of  separate  in- 
dividual natures.  The  history  of  the  world  is  full  of  examples  of  this  de- 
lightful influence  established  among  the  members  of  the  human  family 
although  it  has  been  a  theme  for  the  poet  to  denounce,  as 


- «  On  earth  unseen, 


And  only  fbund,  to  warm  the  turtle's  nest." 

What  is  Friendship  ?  It  is  the  practice  of  that  great  precept  of  the  only 
perfect  man  the  world  has  seen,  **  Do  unto  others  what  ye  would  that  they 
should  do  unto  you."  Love  is  the  basis  of  this  maxim,  and  Friendship 
is  the  result  of  its  application.  It  teaches  us  to  feel  an  interest  in  the 
pleasures  and  pains,  the  prosperity  and  adversity,  the  happiness  or  misery 
of  our  fellow-mortals — and  feeling  thus,  to  contribute  all  we  can  to  ad- 
vance the  former  or  alleviate  the  latter.  Friendship  prompts  us  to  appre- 
ciate the  good  qualities  and  extenuate  the  faults  and  errors  of  our  neigh- 
bours— to  look  with  joy  upon  their  advancement,  and  "  more  in  soitow 
than  in  anger"  upon  their  treating  us  with  feelings  opposite  to  our  own. 
It  is  the  part  of  Friendship  to  have  faith  in  our  brethren — to  confide  in 
those  we  deem  worthy,  and  encourage  to  better  conduct  such  as  have  de- 
viated from  the  paths  of  propriety — that  they  may  be  tempted  by  kind 
feelings  to  "feel  the  luxury  of  domg  good." — Friendship  is  the  pure  feel- 
ing of  interest  in  the  well-being  of  the  object  of  our  attachment,  apart  from 
any  personal  interest  of  our  own.  In  its  purity  it  induces  us  to  prefer  the 
success  of  others  to  our  own  prosperity. 

It  is  the  object  of  Odd-Fellowship  to  encourage  and  foster  this  worthy 
sympathy,  and  to  cultivate  and  improve  those  finer  feelings  of  our  nature 
which  characterize  the  supremacy  of  man  over  the  brute.    Our  journey 
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through  life  is  a  rugged  one  at  best,  and  our  nature  calls  for  aid  from  our 
fellows  to  support  those  troubles  which  but  too  clearly  prove  that 

"  Man  was  made  to  mouni." 

If  we  analyze  farther  the  springs  of  Friendship,  we  would  find  numerous 
causes  for  its  exercise,  apart  from  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  its  enjoyment. 
In  union  there  is  strength,  and  every  great  object  is  accomplished  by  con- 
cert of  action  among  individuals,  or  combined  influence  of  numbers.*  We 
all  take  more  intei-est  in  any  work  where  our  exertions  are  appreciated, 
and  when  wc  feel  that  others  are  disposed  to  support  us  in  any  under- 
taking our  individual  labours  are  increased  and  our  own  disposition  to  effect 
our  object  is  stimulated.  This  being  our  state  of  feeling  when  counte- 
nanced by  others,  it  is  reasonable  that  reflection  should  make  us  take  a 
reciprocal  interest  in  them,  and  thus  is  established  that  community  of  de- 
pendance  which  is  a  ground-work  of  Friendship.  Our  feelings  and  sen- 
timents for  others  being  thus  based  on  a  foundation  of  mutual  sympathy, 
good  will  and  brotherly  love  are  the  certain  ofl^springs. 

Such  a  feeling  once  established,  frequent  communication  renders  it  a 
habit,  and  hence  we  derive  permanent  and  lasting  social  connexion  in 
society. 

When  we  meet  at  the  altar  of  Odd-Fellowship,  is  it  not  expected  that 
we  come  with  sincere  hearts,  and  in  accordance  with  our  obligation,  that 
we  have  no  animosity  to  our  brethren  ?  If  otherwise,  it  were  better  for 
us  to  remain  at  home,  and  avoid  the  hypocritical  condition  of  professing 
what  is  far  from  our  thoughts. 

Do  we  meet  within  these  sacred  walls  to  go  through  the  cold  and  formal 
routine  of  practices  abhorrent  to  the  candid  and  generous  mind  ?  Do  we 
assemble  here  to  look  with  suspicion  and  ill-wiU  on  the  acts  and  dispo- 
sitions of  our  brethren  ? 

Do  we  congregate  weekly  to  devise  schemes  and  measures  to  counter- 
act the  eflbrts  of  those  whose  conscientious  devotion  to  the  objects  of  the 
Order  perhaps  render  them  conspicuous  from  zeal  in  a  good  cause  ?  Sure- 
ly not — we  come  together  for  good — we  are  labourers  in  the  vineyard  of 
Charity  and  Benevolence,  and  our  object  is  to  emulate  the  highest  in  the 
good  work  of  advancing  our  principles.  With  such  feelings  and  such  ob- 
jects we  need  but  earnest  exertion  for  success.  Already  has  Odd-Fellow- 
ship spread  its  fostering  wings  far  and  wide — already  has  the  good  feeling 
and  brotherly  love  of  communities  centred  in  the  focus  of  our  Order,  and 
given  out  the  condensed  light  which  brightens  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  worthy  Odd-Fellow. 

And  is  our  object  only  to  alleviate  the  suflerings  of  our  sick  or  distress- 
ed brother — to  pour  the  balm  of  consolation  into  the  widowed  heart  or  to 
provide  sustenance  for  the  body,  and  mental  food  for  the  mind  of  the  de- 
solate and  fatherless  ?  No — we  are  bound  to  these  purposes — we  are 
obligated  to  these  objects — and  they  are  our  regular  and  necessary  dis- 
pensations. But  not  the  less  are  we  interested  in  preserving  brotherly 
love — ^the  aid  we  derive  from  our  brethren  is  spiritless  and  chilhng  if  com- 
ing from  laws  and  not  from  love.  We  should  take  pleasure  in  soothing 
the  wounded  feelings  and  healing  the  breaches  which  arise  from  miscon- 
struction of  motives,  or  misapprehension  of  acts  among  our  brethren. — 
Our  institution  is  for  social  purposes  utterly  worthless,  unless  we  can  dwell 
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together  in  unity,  and  Odd-Fellowship  is  a  name  of  literal  translation, 
if  hostilities  exist  among  its  votaries. 

In  the  cultivation  of  Friendship  in  addition  to  the  individual  benefit 
arising  from  it,  v/e  owe  much  to  the  character  of  our  Order  and  its  moral 
influence  in  the  community.  We  profess  Friendship^and  shall  this  be 
a  mere  nominal  example  of  the  arrogance  of  union  ?  Certainly  not — we 
have  principles — and  we  are  to  practise  upon  them.  Our  duty  requires 
that  we  act  up  to  what  we  profess,  and  our  bearing  and  conduct  out  of  the 
Order  should  prove  to  the  world  the  beauty  and  value  of  having  such 
moral  influence  to  guide  and  protect  us,  and  connect  us  with  our  fellow 
men. 

While  our  necessary  objects  of  union  are  to  contribute  aid  in  sickness, 
to  smooth  the  rough  pillow  of  disease,  and  soften  the  asperities  of  mental 
anguish,  it  is  our  incumbent  obligation  in  health  to  cultivate  brotherly  love 
— ^to  become  better  acquainted,  and  to  give  to  each  other  the  confidence 
and  reliance  worthy  of  our  principles.  One  of  our  chief  objects  collective* 
ly  and  individually  should  be  to  bring  about  the  settlement  of  all  differ- 
ences amon^  brothers,  and  induce  them  to  cultivate  such  a  spirit  of  for- 
bearance and  kind  feelings  towards  each  other,  as  Odd-Fellowship  incul* 
cates.  Each  of  us  should  feel  it  especially  obligatory  on  him  to  use  hi? 
influence  to  check  and  prevent  difficulties  arising  among  brothers — that 
the  public  interests  of  the  Order  may  be  advanced,  while  the  private  in* 
dividuals  are  benefitted.  Animosity  and  ill-feeling  should  be  entirely 
banished,  and  each  of  us  should  strive  to  emulate  the  good  by  being  zeal* 
ous  in  a  good  cause.  We  should  never  forget  the  golden  rule  that  by 
consulting  a  brother's  interest  we  are  always  adding  to  our  own — and  that 
a  good  action  carries  with  it  its  own  reward,  the  consciousness  of  rectitude. 

If  an  Odd-Fellow  be  unkind  or  uncharitable,  or  neglect  his  obligations 
to  the  Order,  he  contradicts  his  name,  and  instead  of  aiding  the  institution 
be  becomes  an  injury  to  it;  and  it  were  better  for  him  to  leave  the  frater- 
nity, if  its  pitneiples  do  not  influence  his  conduct. 

lot  becoming  Odd-Fellows  we  incur  various  obligations  which  we  should 
remember. 

First,  our  duty  to  the  Order  is  that  we  contribute  all  in  our  power  to 
render  it  respected  in  the  community,  and  worthy  of  notice  as  an  institu- 
dou  deserving  public  confidence.  The  objection  which  many  good  and 
esttraable  citizens  have  to  secret  associations  creates  an  additional  incen- 
tive to  exhibit  by  acts,  that  our  object  is  truly  what  we  profess,  and  as 
our  numbers  are  becoming  great,  it  is  due  to  the  Order  that  we  should  ad- 
here rigidly  to  all  rules  laid  down  for  its  governance,  that  its  spirit  and 
practices  may  never  fall  into  disrepute.  Our  conduct  as  individuals  affects 
the  character  of  our  union,  and  we  should  be  particularly  careful  that  by 
our  acts  in  every  respect,  we  should  not  throw  discredit  on  our  name. — 
The  world  is  censorious,  and  individual  carelessness  or  looseness  of  con- 
duct is  soon  magnified  into  serious  importance,  and  influences  character 
in  all  its  connections.  Let  a  man  of  character  violate  the  rules  of  morality, 
and  the  slightest  and  most  venial  error  or  neglect  is  noticed  among  his 
immediate  associates,  and  even  his  children  feel  the  obloquy  of  his  con- 
duct. The  behaviour  of  individual  members  gives  influence  to  our  asso- 
ciation, and  upon  us  depends  a  strict  injunction  to  discharge  with  fidelity 
^nd  integrity  all  our  obligations.    With  such  an  adherence  to  the  rule  of 
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right,  our  conduct  and  bearing  in  society  will  adorn  the  Order,  and  en* 
hance  Odd-Fellowship  wherever  it  becomes  located.  There  are  many 
violations  of  moral  rules  not  directly  punishable  by  the  rules  of  the  Order, 
which  do  serious  injury  to  its  good  name,  hence  it  is  becoming  that  our 
members  should  consider  themselves,  while  communicating  with  their 
brethren,  to  be  guided  in  all  particulars  by  the  strictest  rules  of  morality, 
lest  the  Order  be  injured. 

We  owe  a  duty  to  Odd-Fellowship  and  its  general  character  throughout 
the  world,  that  no  immoral  man  or  one  intemperate  should  be  admitted  to 
our  communion.  No  one  who  violates  decency  in  any  particular  in  his 
conduct  or  associations  should  ever  be  allowed  to  continue  amongst  us — 
and  we  have  a  right  to  demand  and  require  from  our  members  a  rigid  com- 
pliance with  our  rules,  which  are  based  on  the  moral  law. 

The  institution  requires  of  us  imperatively  to  admit  no  unworthy  per- 
son to  its  benefits. 

We  owe  another  duty  to  the  Order,  of  a  practical  bearing  upon  its  usual 
weeldy  claims,  which  is  to  make  ourselves  familiar  with  its  work  and  cere- 
monies— to  fit  ourselves  for  the  discharge  of  all  offices  or  appointments 
which  the  good  of  the  Order  requires,  and  to  accept  the  same  as  honor- 
able marks  of  confidence  and  trust  to  be  attended  to  with  punctuality, 
faithfulness  and  our  best  abilities.  It  is  proper  that  every  good  Odd-Fel- 
low should  not  shrink  from  any  part  which  may  be  assigned  to  him,  but 
diligently  do  what  he  can  with  a  sincere  and  laudable  feeling,  to  show  that 
he  works  not  for  his  own  ambition  or  self-advancement,  but  for  the  inter- 
ests of  Odd-Fellowship. 

He  should  also  never  forget  how  important  it  is  to  encourage  each  other 
in  a  strict  attention  to  the  re(}uisitions  of  the  Bye-Laws  in  the  discharge 
of  that  obligation  which  requires  him  when  an  officer  to  be  in  his  place. 
The  ceremonies  and  forms  of  the  Order  are  imposing  and  interesting  when 
properly  performed,  and  the  absence  of  the  principal  officers  is  a  serious 
detriment  to  the  efiect  of  such  duties.  The  strong  and  proper  impression 
upon  the  mind  at  the  initiation  is  most  valuable,  and  the  proper  officer  can 
always  do  the  duty  with  most  confidence  and  effect.  If  a  brother  receive 
the  honourable  distinctions  of  the  offices  of  trust  from  his  brothers,  they 
have  a  right  to  expect  from  him  a  steady  attendance  to  the  trust,  and 
nothing  but  an  imperative  reason  should-be  suffered  to  prevent  his  regular 
attendance  in  his  office.  It  is  painful  to  the  feelings  of  brothers  to  con- 
denm  the  conduct  of  those  whom  they  honor,  but  if  there  be  a  necessity 
for  rules,  it  certainly  is  necessary  to  apply  them,  and  the  Lodge  should 
always  be  strict  in  enforcing  them,  without  fear  or  favor  to  any  officer. — 
It  is  of  vital  importance  that  duties,  which  have  so  frequently  to  be  prac- 
tised, should  be  attended  to  with  accuracy,  as  a  careless  and  loose  habit 
will  soon  be  contracted  and  bring  us  into  disrepute  as  a  working  Lodge. 
Poor  Richard,  the  philosopher  of  common  sense,  has  truly  observed,  that 
**  what  is  worth  domg  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well." 

Our  second  duty  is  to  each  other.  We  enter  into  a  mutual  contract  to 
sympathize  with  each  other  in  sickness  and  in  trouble,  and  we  ought  to 
claim  the  obligation  at  all  times.  Not  only  in  suffTering  is  this  to  he  ob- 
served, but  we  are  all  interested  in  the  conduct  of  our  brothers  as  men  in 
society.  We  are  bound  to  overlook  their  behaviour,  and  to  favour  them 
witli  advice  or  caution  on  fitting  occasions,  or  encourage  them  by  our  in- 
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fluence  when  we  can  do  so  consistently  with  other  obligations — and  this 
will  be  more  likely  to  be  effected,  if  we  practice  those  friendly  communi- 
cations which  the  frequency  of  our  meetings  is  intended  to  bring  about — 
At  the  same  time  that  we  give  our  countenance  to  the  good  acts  of  our 
brothers,  we  should  always  be  ready  to  oppose  their  vicious  dispositions, 
if  at  any  time  they  are  so  far  forgetful  of  their  duties  as  Odd-Fellows,  as 
to  yield  to  bad  impulses.  We  owe  it  to  them  and  to  the  Order  as  well  as 
to  ourselves,  to  point  out  to  them  their  failings,  and  if  injury  to  the  Order 
is  at  all  likely  to  ensue,  to  report  them  to  the  Lodge.  It  is  a  disagreeable 
and  distressing  office,  but  Odd-Fellowship  must  be  kept  pure,  or  it  will 
become  despicable.  So  long  as  brothers  remain  members  of  the  Order, 
they  must  expect  to  act  consistently  with  its  interests.  If  they  violate 
its  requisitions,  as  they  have  voluntarily  submitted  themselves  to  its  rules, 
they  can  look  for  nothing  else  than  that  scrutiny  of  conduct  which  is  a 
special  prerogative  of  their  brothers.  It  cannot  be  too  emphatically  im- 
pressed upon  all,  the  obligation  they  severally  owe  to  the  Order  and  to 
each  other,  to  act  consistently  and  rigidly  in  accordance  with  their  sacred 
promises  as  Odd-Fellows. 

A  third  obligation  we  owe  to  the  public.  Apart  from  the  interests  of 
the  Order  and  of  ourselves  as  individuals,  we  say  to  the  public  '^  we  are 
united  to  effect  good  in  the  community" — **  we  have  formed  an  extensive 
association  for  purposes  of  high  and  noble  ends'' — and  publishing  our  ob- 
jects and  intentions,  the  public  has  a  deep  concern  that  institutions  for  the 
good  of  mankind  should  exert  a  beneficial  and  worthy  influence  as  exam- 
ples for  the  encouragement  of  similar  establishments.  The  public  has  a 
right  to  expect  Odd-Fellows  to  act  up  to  their  professions  from  the  very 
fact  of  their  union  for  purposes  of  strength.  The  moral  improvement  of 
society  is  of  incalculable  value,  and  the  credit  of  every  institution  such 
as  ours  is  a  worthy  object  of  public  appreciation.  Brothers,  let  us  make 
our  principles  respected  in  the  community — let  uspiove  that  Odd-Fellow- 
ship is  a  useful  and  wise,  and  friendly  union,  as  well  as  a  society  for 
Charity.  Let  us  claim  the  broad  privilege  that  the  name  of  Odd-Fellow 
shall  be  a  guarantee  for  Temperance,  good  feeling  and  moral  worth,  and 
the  blessings  of  all  good  and  virtuous  men  will  be  our  lot  in  this  state  of 
preparation  "  for  another  and  better  world.'' 

Give  your  attention  to  the  Lectures  of  the  Order — perfect  yourselves  in 
the  knowledge  of  Odd-Fellowship,  rest  not  with  the  subordinate  degrees, 
nor  until  you  have  advanced  to  the  sublime  knowledge  of  the  Patriarchal 
institution  of  the  Encampment — that  higher  and  more  exalted  state  of  Odd- 
Fellowship  which  deserves  that  all  who  are  desirous  of  being  good  men, 
ought  to  strive  to  attain.  The  ancient  Patriarchs  were  models  for  the 
human  family  in  the  olden  time,  let  the  Patriarchs  of  Odd-Fellowship  lay 
claim  to  such  an  enviable  distinction  in  these  modern  ages  of  civilization 
and  refinement  and  moral  power.  Thus  will  we  contribute  to  diffuse  with 
an  irresistible  effect  the  pnnciples  of  our  Order,  which  will  ultimately  in- 
duce ^*  peace  and  good  will  on  earth  amongst  men." 

Brothers,  Odd-Fellowship  is  prosperous — its  principles  where  known 
are  universally  acceptable — we  call  to  our  communion  men  of  every  nation, 
tongue,  profession,  trade  and  calling;  we  invite  all  of  the  most  discordant 
opinions  to  our  fellowship,  asking  them  to  bring  with  them  hut  one  feel- 
ing, that  of  Benevolence.    May  we  ever  be  guided  by  that  philanthropic 
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principle  which  unites  us  as  brothers,  and  when  our  earthly  pilgrimage  is 
over,  and  we  are  candidates  for  that  celestial  Lodge  in  the  heavens,  may 
we  be  prepared  for  that  eternal  change  "  in  favour  with  God  and  man.*' 
In  conclusion,  may  I  allude  to  the  presence  of  the  insignia  of  Death 
around  our  altars  ?  During  three  short  months  have  we  been  called  to  pay 
the  last  tributes  of  respect  to  the  mortal  remains  of  as  many  members  of  this 
Lodge.  While  the  emblems  of  mourning  have  been  fresh  within  our  view, 
while  the  turf  has  scarcely  settled  on  the  inanimate  form  of  one,  we  have 
been  called  upon  again  and  again  for  the  renewal  of  those  feelings  which 
have  so  lately  poured  forth  in  sympathy,  to  show  our  reverence  for  the 
dead. 

*'  This  is  the  state  of  man ;  to-day  he  puts  fottb 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope;  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  bis  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him ; 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost, 
And— (when  be  thinks,  irood  easy  man,  fall  sorely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripenlng)'-nipe  bis  root, 
And  then  be  falls. » 

"  Where  now  is  all  their  greatness  ?     Low,  level  with  the  earth !" 

Brothers,  since  last  we  assembled  within  this  sacred  place,  has  the  voice 
of  one*  of  us  become  still  in  death  ! — cut  down  in  the  pride  of  manhood, 
before  he  had  attained  the  meridian  of  life — ^while  his  feelings  were  warm- 
ed with  our  principles,  and  with  our  honours — his  heart,  which  throbbed 
with  the  affection  of  the  husband,  the  love  of  the  parent,  the  filial  duty  of 
the  son,  the  fraternal  yearnings  of  the  brother,  has  suddenly  ceased  to 
beat! 

"  Reflect  and  seriously  meditate  on  the  admonition."  ''Alas !  all  that 
is  made  must  be  destroyed !  all  that  is  bom  must  die." 

May  He  who  is  the  Father  of  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow's  God,  in^- 
fluence  us  to  do  our  duty  towards  them,  and  guide  us  in  our  efforts  for  the 
diffusion  of  the  principles  of  Benevolence  and  Charity. 


INSTABILITY   OF   LIFE. 


BY     M19S     A.J.M.,     OF     BALTIMORE. 


How  fleeting  is  the  rose's  bloom, 
Hovf  transient  is  the  spring's  perfume, 

How  frail  is  all  mortality. 
The  mystic  flower  lives  and  dies 
The  murky  fog  ascends  the  skies, 

And  sinks  into  inanity. 
The  beauteous  mom  ascends  her  car. 
O'er  shadowing  every  lingering  star; 

Fair  gift  of  the  Diyinity. 


>  r.  G.  Wm.  Cunningham. 
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Noon  and  er'n,  in  torn  succeed. 
And  at  th'  approach  of  night  recede. 

Then  wing  their  flight  t'  eternity. 
So  fair,  in  yoath,  life's  cloudless  morn 
But  varied  scenes  succeed  the  dawn 

Throughout  its  whole  yitality. 
Pleasure  and  grief,  smiles  and  sorrow. 
Alternate  reign  with  eyery  morrow, 

And  near  us  to  Infinity. 


MY  NOSE. 


BY    BRO.    J.     B.    ROaSKSON,    OP    KHQ. 


Did  such  *'  a  nose'*  haunt  my  bitterest  foe, 

I  should  wish  him  no  severer  punishment.— M.  G.  Lewis. 


If  ever  there  were  a  mortal  who  suffered  undeservedly,  that  mortal  is 
myself.  I  am  guilty  of  no  enormous  crime.  I  am  not  one  of  those  per- 
sons who  look  after  every  body's  business,  except  their  own.  I  am  tolei^ 
ably  charitable ;  that  is,  rather  than  be  pestered  with  the  importunities  of 
a  beg^,  I  throw  him  a  penny.  I  am  a  regular  attendant  at  church,  and 
though  I  sometimes  fall  asleep  during  a  long  sermon,  I  do  not  scoff  at  the 
parson  when  I  awake.  I  am  not  given  to  liquor,  except  when  oppressed 
with  sorrow,  which  unfortunately  is  too  often  the  case,  and  even  then  I 
am  not  quarrelsome.  This  last  good  quality  some  of  my  kind  friends  ac- 
count for,  by  saying  I  am  a  coward ;  but  such  an  assertion,  I  assure  the 
reader,  is  perfectly  unfounded :  and  yet,  though  possessed  of  these,  and 
numerous  other  negative  qualifications,  I  am  scorned,  laughed  at,  despised, 
shunned,  and  made  miserable,  and  all  for  what  ?  Because  I  have  a  nose  ? 
"  A  nose !"  methinks  I  hear  the  reader  exclaim,  "  why  so  has  every  one." 
Aye,  reader,  but  mine  is  no  common  nose — ^would  that  it  were.  Didst 
thou  ever  read  Shakspeare's  description  of  Bardolph,  whose  monstrous 
proboscis  is  compared  to  an  ignis-fatuus  ?  If  so,  thou  mayest  form  a  faint 
idea  of  my  most  prominent  feature,  though  no  description  can  paint  to  thee 
my  nose  as  it  really  is,  decorated  with  its  ruddy  pimples  and  quizzical 
twists ;  yet,  heaven  knows,  its  present  appearance  has  not  been  caused 
by  intemperance,  or  any  other  excess :  it  has  "  grown  with  my  growth, 
and  strengthened  with  my  strength,"  until  it  has  gained  its  now  unseem- 
ly ponderosity. 

I  have  no  friend  to  whom  I  can  impart  my  sorrows,  and,  therefore, 
reader,  though  thou  art  an  utter  stranger  to  me,  I  have  made  choice  of 
thee  for  a  confidant.  Patient  reader — if  thou  art  not  patient,  throw  aside 
this  record  of  misery,  for  be  assured  I  shall  quickly  put  thy  patience  to 
tiie  test — ^it  may  seem  strange  to  thee  why,  and  for  wnat  reason,  a  single 
feature  should  make  me  so  unhappy :  **  bear  with  me  yet  a  Little  longer," 
and  I  will  pour  into  thine  ear  a  tale,  "  whose  lightest  word  shall  harrow  up 
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thy  soul.*'  I  am  one  of  the  most  sensitive  and  bashful  beings  in  the  world, 
so  that  I  cannot  walk  the  streets  without  meeting  with  a  host  of  vexations ; 
and  the  most  petty  slight  or  insult  will  rankle  in  my  memory  for  days  and 
weeks.  No  one  can  take  a  hint  sooner  than  myself;  and  if  I  am  in  com- 
pany, which  latterly  happens  but  seldom,  and  an  allusion  of  a  disagreeable 
nature  is  made  to  any  one,  I  examine  it  in  all  its  bearings  with  painful 
nicety,  until  I  construe  it  as  being  applied  to  me.  This  unfortunate  dis- 
position has  caused  me  endless  uneasiness.  If  there  be  a  whisper,  I  am 
instantly  on  the  alert  to  catch  its  meaning,  for  I  fancy  myself  and  nose  are 
the  subjects  of  conversation,  and  consequently  sit  on  thorns.  I  have 
heard  of  people  being  haunted  by  spectres,  that  make  it  a  rule  of  regular- 
ly becoming  visible  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  night ;  but  this  amounts  to 
nothing,  when  compared  to  the  manner  in  which  I  am  haunted  by  my 
nose.  By  night  and  by  day,  it  is  ever  before  my  eyes,  saluting  me  with 
its  fearful  length  and  redness.  ''  Oh !  for  a  long,  long  sleep,  and  so  foreet 
it!"  Never  do  I  walk  forth,  without  being  greeted  by  the  vulgar,  with 
some  offensive  appellations.  Innumerable  are  the  ill-natured  names  that 
have  been  heaped  upon  me  by  the  lower  class ;  of  which  "  nosey"  is  the 
most  common.  Many  a  time  have  I  hurried  away,  like  a  dog  with  a  can- 
bter  at  his  tail,  when  pestered  by  a  group  of  graceless  urchins,  following 
and  shouting  after  me ;  and  when  I  nave  gained  my  destination,  I  have 
cursed  my  nose,  and  wept  out  of  pure  vexation.  The  more  respectable 
class  do  not  express  themselves  so  openly,  but  then  their  astonished  looks, 
and  significant  smiles,  speak  daggers  to  me.  Every  step  which  I  take, 
some  wandering  eye  is  fixed  upon  me,  and  so  am  I  annoyed  by  these 
gazes,  that  my  cheeks  have  generally  a  blush  of  as  deep  a  crimson  as  that 
which  tinges  my  nose,  rendering  me  still  more  conspicuous.  To  add 
more  to  my  distresses,  I  am  remarkably  fond  of  females,  yet  such  is  the 
peculiarity  of  my  countenance,  that  I  am  entirely  unfitted  for  their  society. 
Wilt  thou  believe  it  reader  ?  I  was  once  desperately  in  love ;  aye,  and  I 
had  the  assurance  to  declare  my  passion,  and  as  thou  mayest  suppose, 
was  unsuccessful  in  my  suit.  If  thou  art  not  already  tired  with  my  pros- 
ing, I  will  relate  to  thee  the  progress  and  catastrophe  of  this  unfortunate 


The  only  house  at  which  I  felt  myself  comfortable,  was  the  dwelling  of 
a  young  man  who  had  been  my  school-fellow,  and  who  ever  took  my  part, 
and  repressed  the  insults  and  tricks  which  my  fellow-students  were  ac- 
customed to  play  upon  me,  on  account  of  the  deformity  of  my  face  ;  for 
even  when  at  school  my  nose  was  of  an  alarming  dimension.  My  old 
school-fellow  introduced  me  to  his  father  and  sisters,  and  though  at  first 
sight,  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  restrain  their  risible  faculties,  at  my  gro- 
tesque appearance,  they  soon  grew  familiar  with  me ;  and  as  I  am  natural- 
ly good-tempered  and  obliging,  I  soon  became  a  sort  of  favourite  with  the 
family.  I  was  at  first  somewhat  galled  by  the  smothered  titters,  and  ill- 
concealed  mirth  of  the  servants,  when  I  entered  the  house ;  however,  I 
was  pretty  liberal  in  my  bounty  to  them,  so  that  these  marks  of  rudeness 
soon  passed  away.  My  friend  had  three  sisters,  and  when  in  their  com- 
pany, I  was  often  so  charmed,  that  I  forgot  my  nose,  and  all  the  taunts 
and  uneasiness  I  had  experienced  on  its  account,  and  exerted  myself  to 
the  utmost  to  please  them  in  return.  The  young  ladies  were  all  lovely ; 
but  by  far  the  most  beautiful^  in  my  eyes,  was  the  youngest,  whose  live- 
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ly  simplicity,  and  arch  and  expressive  glances,  made  a  complete  conquest 
of  my  poor  heart.  Love  stole  upon  me  imperceptibly,  and  I  was  over 
head  and  ears,  before  I  discovered  my  situation.  Reader,  didst  thou  ever 
feel  a  deep  yet  almost  hopeless  attachment  ?  If  not,  thou  canst  have  no 
idea  of  what  I  suffered.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  endeavoured  to  reason  my- 
self out  of  my  passion :  every  day  it  became  stronger.  I  resolved  to  tiy 
what  effect  absence  would  produce  upon  me,  and  refrained  from  visiting 
my  fair  enslaver  for  the  space  of  a  week.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  I 
was  still  worse,  and  found  that  I  could  hold  out  no  longer.  I,  therefore, 
went  to  the  house  more  frequently  than  ever,  and  at  every  visit  drank 
large  draughts  of  love.  I  at  length  resolved  to  brave  all,  and  bring  my 
amour  to  a  crisis  by  revealing  my  sentiments.  My  nerves  were  braced 
to  the  extremest  pitch,  when  I  sallied  forth  to  execute  my  purpose ;  and 
to  increase  my  courage,  I  had  fortified  myself  by  swallowing  a  few  extra 
glasses  of  port.  I  walked  into  the  house  with  a  firm  step,  and  just  oppor- 
tunely for  my  purpose,  found  my  enchantress  alone.  This  was  the  most 
eventful  moment  of  my  existence :  I  was  kindly  invited  to  take  a  chair, 
and  encouraged  by  the  bland  manner  in  which  the  words  were  spoken,  I 
drew  my  seat  near  her.  A  short  time  elapsed  in  exchanging  common- 
place civilities,  and  as  I  was  afraid  of  losing  the  precious  opportunity,  I 
cast  an  anxious  look  around  the  room,  to  be  assured  that  there  were  no 
listeners,  and  then  attempted  to  speak.  My  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of 
my  mouth,  and  denied  me  utterance :  the  chairs  and  tables  seemed  to  be 
amusing  themselves  by  dancing  round  the  apartment ;  and  my  heart  beat 
as  though  it  were  keeping  time  to  their  movements.  This  lasted  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  I  managed  to  stammer  out  my  meaning ;  what  I  said, 
I  know  not ;  but  this  I  know,  I  did  express  myself  so  as  to  become  sulE- 
ciently  intelligible,  and  no  sooner  had  I  finished  my  declaration,  than  my 
fair  one  rivetted  her  eyes  on  my  nose,  and  after  striving  to  no  purpose,  to 
repress  her  mirth,  burst  into  a  long  and  loud  fit  of  laughter,  and  ran  from 
the  room.  Whether  from  the  excess  of  my  feelings  I  fainted ;  or  how  I 
got  out  of  the  house,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  The  first  thing 
fliat  I  recollect  is,  finding  myself  in  the  street,  walking  at  a  terrible  rate, 
without  hat,  and  with  a  train  of  boys  at  my  heels.  I  gained  my  door, 
rushed  in,  fancied  my  blood  had  attained  such  a  heat,  that  it  bubbled  like 
boiling  water,  and  threw  myself,  quite  exhausted,  on  a  couch. 

My  mistress  and  my  nose  were  constantly  before  me,  and  my  visions 
became  of  the  most  frightful  description.  Once  I  dreamt  that  my  nose 
had  been  transformed  into  a  rocket,  had  shot  from  my  face,  and  set  the 
bed-curtains  on  fire.  In  my  eagerness  to  escape  from  the  flames,  I  was 
on  the  point  of  jumping  out  of  the  window,  when  I  awoke.  Another  time 
I  dreamt  that  I  had  found  favour  in  the  sight  of  my  mistress,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  greet  her  with  a  kiss,  when  she  assumed  the  shape  of  a  demon ; 
a  pair  of  wings  jutted  from  her  shoulders,  and  seizing  me  by  the  nose, 
she  sprung  with  me  into  the  air,  and  alighting  on  the  top  of  a  steep  pre- 
cipice, plunged  me  into  a  dark  and  dread  abyss :  when  I  arrived  at  the 
bottom,  the  shock  awoke  me,  and  I  found  that  I  had  leapt  down  stairs, 
and  bruised  myself  in  the  most  pitiful  manner. 

Put  why  do  I  trouble  thee,  good  reader,  with  my  sorrows !  why  do  I 
complain  of  that  which  cannot  be  remedied !  I  have  consulted  physicians 
innumerable,  as  to  the  means  of  removing  this  cursed  protuberance  from 
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my  face ;  I  have  rubbed  it  with  all  kinds  of  ointments ;  nay,  I  have  even 
thought  of  getting  it  amputated,  but  this  I  am  told  would  prove  fatal. — 
Poverty  may  be  surmounted  by  perseverance  and  industry ;  ill-health 
may  be  got  the  better  of:  in  short,  for  all  other  human  evils  there  is  a 
remedy,  but  a  long  nose  will  attend  its  owner  to  the  grave.  Pray,  reader, 
that  thou  mayest  never  be  cursed,  like  him  who  now  obtrudes  his  nose 
and  sufferings  upon  thy  notice. 


A   DREAM. 
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I  SLEPT — and  my  spirit  unchained  from  the  grosser  and  heavier  links 
which  unite  it  with  mortality,  roamed  abroad  far  and  free.  Then  me- 
thought,  that  shapes,  shadowy  and  at  first  formless  and  indefinite,  gleam- 
ed before  with  a  many-hued  and  indescribably  beautiful  light.  Dim  was 
it  at  first  as  the  faint  dawning  of  the  early  day,  tindng  the  air  with  its 
delicate  rose-colour ;  but  the  light  increased,  and  after  wavering  awhile, 
settled  down  into  a  perfect  brilliancy,  steady,  pure  and  fragi'ant ;  and  a 
voice,  low,  sweet  and  deeply  moving,  stirring  all  the  finer  chords  of  my 
rejoicing  yet  trembling  frame,  like  the  breath  of  the  western  wind  on 
fnnged  and  whispering  branches,  issued  forth  from  the  flame;  and  to  mine 
ear  it  sounded  as  of  familiar  music.  It  was  faint  and  tender  as  the  sigh 
of  a  sleeping  babe  and  to  no  other  than  the  spiritual  sense  could  it  have 
been  audible.  A  strange  tremor  of  unwonted  delight  stole  over  my  rapt 
spirit,  and  I  listened  as  the  watchers  by  the  sick-bed  of  a  loved  one  do. 
Its  tones  grew  more  full  and  deep  as  it  rose  in  its  pure  melody,  until 
the  air  around  was  tremulous  with  music.  ''  Sad  and  unquiet  spirit,"  it 
sighed  "  what  seekest  thou  among  the  dreamy  regions  of  the  infinite  and 
true."  And  my  soul  gathered  strength  to  answer  "  I  seek  for  Truth." — 
Then  the  voice  replied  "  Canst  thou  not  find  truth  among  thy  own,  that 
thy  spirit  seeks  it  here  ?  Hast  thou  exhausted  the  full  fountain  of  a  pa- 
rent's or  a  sister's  love  ?''  And  I  answered  "  The  mother  who  might  have 
loved  her  child  as  only  mothers  can,  died  and  passed  away,  before  her 
child  could  repay  her,  or  know  her  love.  The  father  has  clung  by  his 
wayward  boy,  till  manhood,  but  I  seek  for  more,  I  wish  that  truth  and 
purity  which  may  be  un mingled  even  with  a  parent's  pride,  and  which 
may  not  be  divided,  but  be  wholly  mine.  One  fair  being  was  twined  with 
my  earliest  life,  a  brother's  love  watched  over  her  unsleepingly  and  his 
heart  beat  high  in  her  unsullied  presence.  She  has  learned  another  and 
a  deeper  tie,  the  love  of  her  infant  years  has  been  swallowed  up  by  a  more 
powerful  passion  and  I  am  alone."  Then  the  voice  said  "  Hast  thou  tried 
the  magic  spell  of  the  dark  eye  and  the  glossy  curl,  the  merry  laugh  that 
thrills  the  heart  of  man,  the  glances  that  waked  his  soul's  depths."  And 
I  said — "  I  have — from  my  early  hours  I  have  been  a  slave.  The  beauty 
even  of  common  things  has  been  my  idol.     I  have  lain  me  down  for  hour^ 
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and  watched  the  green  leaves  wave  in  the  waving  breeze,  and  listened 
unweariedly  to  the  continual  chime  and  ripple  of  the  brook,  to  the  warb- 
ling of  the  free  and  happy  birds  and  the  murmur  of  the  unmastered  wind. 
My  soul  has  drunk  deep  of  beauty.  How  then  could  I  have  been  un- 
moved by  the  speaking  life  and  exquisite  grace  of  nature's  loveliest.  I 
have  chained  my  spirit  down  to  deference  and  observance ;  have  repress- 
ed the  stem  strong  thoughts  that  aimed  at  higher  nobler  objects  of  ambi- 
tion and  of  man's  true  pride,  and  watched  with  beating  heart,  the  chang- 
ing look  and  voice  of  a  being  of  the  same  clay  as  myself.  I  have  felt  a 
strong  tremor  pass  quickly  through  my  frame  as  my  gaze  met  hers,  have 
dwelt  on  her  every  word,  have  dreamed  myself  into  bliss — and  woke  to 
find  myself  but  a  thing  of  pity  at  the  best.  Then  would  I  not  shew  the 
depth  of  the  wound,  but  veil  the  agony  with  a  jest  and  pass  on  my  way 
with  a  smiling  countenance.     But  yet  have  not  I  found  Truth." 

Then  again  the  voice  sighed  and  it  murmured  forth  *'  wouldst  thou  then 
see  Truth — seek  it  not  on  earth  nor  here.  Yet  mayst  thou  attain  unto  the 
near  resemblance  of  it  where  thou  shalt  learn  no  longer  to  expect  the  ful- 
ness and  perfection  which  belong  only  to  Heaven."  And  I  said  "  O  voice 
that  thus  stirrest  the  depths  of  my  soul,  shew  me,  if  it  be  but  the  image 
and  shadow  of  the  Truth,  let  me  but  see  the  dim  outline  of  that  which 
thou  hast  spoken."  And  even  as  I  thus  prayed,  behold  the  flame  embo- 
died itself,  and  though  the  pale  stars  shone  palely  through  it,  yet  might  I 
see  the  growing  fulness  and  roundness  of  form,  as  spiritual  embodiment 
and  image  of  a  being  and  its  face  was  from  me  yet  I  knew  it.  The  figure 
rose  as  of  the  middle  height,  and  as  it  turned  slowly  round  it  fixed  its 
deep  shadowy  and  mysterious  eyes  upon  me,  with  a  glowing  and  soul- 
searching  glance  that  I  had  felt  before ;  and  the  scene  around  changed, 
and  instead  of  the  indistinct  and  fairy  land  wherein  my  disenthralled  spirit 
had  been  roaming,  it  was  a  spot  where  I  had  been  while  on  earth. 

A  quiet  river  rolled  steadily  and  murmuringly  along  in  front ;  the  long 
sedge  waved  gently  to  and  fro  in  the  morning  breeze  upon  the  low  bank 
of  the  other  side ;  but  on  the  side  whereon  I  had  been,  was  an  elevated 
terrace  gently  swelling  above  the  stream ;  the  walk,  scarce  so  much  trod- 
den as  to  be  distinguished  from  the  green  around,  curved  gracefully  down 
under  the  shadow  of  some  ancient  oaks,  fringed  with  long  and  gracefully 
drooping  moss :  and  under  the  shadow  of  their  gnarled  and  time  honored 
branches,  rested  the  embodied  flame.  It  reclined  upon  the  massy  roots 
of  the  old  tree,  and  I  was  there.  As  I  gazed  with  a  half  conscious  delight, 
the  form  grew  more  and  more  distinct  and  fresh  to  my  memory;  and  the 
thousand  thoughts  of  that  past  time  of  unmingled  happiness  rose  again  be- 
fore me. 

The  features  lighted  with  an  expression  I  might  not  withstand,  my  eyes 
beamed  with  the  full  feelings  of  my  soul  which  hovered  unsteadily  on 
the  perilous  confines  of  a  most  happy  delirium.  I  bent  more  and  more 
forward  in  my  adoration  and  still  those  eyes  seemed  the  same  in  their  con- 
fiding and  truthful  expression.  Then  said  I  "  O  voice  rightly  hast  thou 
spoken.    Thou — ^form  too  well  known — art  Truth ! 

And  I  awoke  in  my  transport — and  it  was  a  Dream. 
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THE  MARVELLOUS    HISTORY 

OF     MYNHEER     VON     WODENBLOCK. 

He  who  has  been  at  Rotterdam  will  remember  a  house  of  two  stories 
which  stands  in  the  suburbs  just  adjoining  the  basin  of  the  canal  that  runs 
between  that  city  and  the  Hague,  Leyden,  and  other  places.  I  say  he 
will  remember  it,  for  it  must  have  been  pointed  out  to  him  as  having  been 
once  inhabited  by  the  most  ingenious  artist  that  Holland  evtr  produced,  to 
say  nothing  of  his  daughter,  the  prettiest  maiden  ever  bom  within  hearing 
of  the  croaking  of  a  frog.  It  is  not  with  the  fair  Blanche,  unfortunately, 
that  we  have  at  present  any  thing  to  do ;  it  is  with  the  old  gentleman  her 
father.  His  profession  was  that  of  a  surgical-instrument  maker,  but  his 
fame  principally  rested  on  the  admirable  skill  with  which  he  constructed 
wooden  and  cork  legs.  So  great  was  his  reputation  in  this  department  of 
human  science,  that  they  whom  nature  or  accident  had  curtailed,  carica- 
tured, and  disappointed  in  so  very  necessary  appendage  to  the  body,  came 
limping  to  him  in  crowds,  and,  however  desperate  their  case  might  be, 
were  very  soon  (as  the  saying  is)  set  upon  their  legs  again.  Many  a 
cripple,  who  had  looked  upon  his  deformity  as  incurable,  and  whose  only 
consolation  consisted  in  an  occasional  sly  hit  at  Providence,  for  having  en- 
trusted his  making  to  a  journeyman,  found  himself  so  admirably  fitted,' so 
elegantly  propped  up  by  Mynheer  Turningvort,  that  he  almost  began  to 
doubt  whether  a  timber  or  cork  supporter  was  not,  on  the  whole,  superior 
to  a  more  common-place  and  troublesome  one  of  flesh  and  blood.  And, 
in  good  truth,  if  you  had  seen  how  very  handsome  and  delicate  were  the 
understandings  fashioned  by  the  skilful  artificer,  you  would  have  been 
puzzled  to  settle  the  question  yourself,  the  more  especially  if,  in  your  real 
toes,  you  were  ever  tormented  with  gout  or  corns. 

One  morning,  just  aa  Master  Turningvort  was  .s;iving  its  final  smooth- 
ness and  polish  to  a  calf  and  ankle,  a  messenger  entered  his  studio ,  to 
speak  classically,  and  requested  that  he  would  immediately  accompany 
him  to  the  mansion  of  Mynheer  Von  Wodenblock.  It  was  the  mansion 
of  the  richest  merchant  in  Rotterdam,  so  the  artist  put  on  his  best  wig, 
and  set  forth  with  his  three-cornered  hat  in  one  hand,  and  his  silver-head- 
ed stick  in  the  other.  It  so  happened  that  Mynheer  Von  Wodenblock 
had  been  very  laudably  employed,  a  few  days  before,  in  turning  a  poor 
relation  out  of  doors,  but  in  endeavouring  to  hasten  the  odious  wretch's 
pn^l^ss  down  stairs  by  a  slight  impulse  aposteriore  (for  Mynheer  seldom 
stood  upon  ceremony  with  poor  relations,)  he  had  unfortunately  lost  his 
balance,  and  tumbling  headlong  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  he  found,  on 
recovering  his  senses,  that  he  had  broken  his  right  leg,  and  that  he  had 
lost  three  teeth.  He  had  at  first  some  thoughts  of  having  his  poor  rela- 
tion tried  for  murder ;  but  being  naturally  of  a  merciful  disposition,  he 
only  sent  him  to  jail  on  account  of  some  unpaid  debt,  leaving  him  there 
to  enjoy  the  comfortable  reflection  that  his  wife  and 'children  were  starv- 
ing at  home.  A  dentist  soon  supplied  the  invalid  with  three  teeth,  which 
he  had  pulled  out  of  an  indigent  poet's  head  at  the  rate  of  ten  stivers  a- 
piece,  but  for  which  he  prudently  charged  the  rich  merchant  one  hundred 
dollars.  The  doctor,  upon  examining  his  leg,  and  recollecting  that  he  was 
at  that  moment  rather  m  want  of  a  subject,  cut  it  carefully  off,  and  took 
it  away  with  him  in  his  carriage  to  lecture  upon  it  to  his  pupils.     So 
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Mynheer  Wodenblock,  considering  that  he  had  been  hitherto  accustom- 
ed to  walk  and  not  to  hop,  and  being,  perhaps,  somewhat  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  the  former  mode  of  locomotion,  sent  for  our  friend  at  the  canal 
basin,  in  order  that  he  might  give  him  directions  about  the  representative 
with  which  he  wished  to  be  supplied  for  his  lost  member. 

The  artificer  entered  the  wealthy  burgher's  apartment.  He  was  re- 
clining on  a  couch,  with  his  left  leg  looking  as  respectable  as  ever,  but 
with  his  unhappy  right  stump  wrapped  up  in  bandages,  as  if  conscious  and 
ashamed  of  its  own  littleness.  "  Turningvort,  you  have  heard  of  my  mis- 
fortune ;  it  has  thrown  me  into  a  fever,  and  all  Rotterdam  into  confusion ; 
but  let  that  pass.  You  must  make  me  a  leg ;  and  it  must  be  the  best  leg, 
sir,  you  ever  made  in  your  life."  Turningvort  bowed.  *'I  do  not  care 
what  it  costs.''  (Turningvort  bowed  yet  lower,)  "provided  it  outdoes 
every  thing  you  have  yet  made  of  a  similar  sort.  I  am  for  none  of  your 
wooden  spmdleshanks.  Make  it  of  cork;  let  it  be  light  and  elastic,  and 
cram  it  as  full  of  springs  as  a  watch.  I  know  nothing  of  the  business,  and 
cannot  be  more  specific  in  my  directions ;  but  this  I  am  determined  upon, 
that  I  shall  have  a  leg  as  good  as  the  one  I  have  lost.  I  know  such  a 
thing  is  to  be  had,  and  if  I  get  it  from  you,  your  reward  is  a  thousand 
guineas."  The  Dutch  Prometheus  declared,  that  to  please  Mynheer  Von 
Wodenblock,  he  would  do  more  than  human  ingenuity  had  ever  done  be- 
fore, and  undertook  to  bring  him,  within  six  days,  a  leg  which  would  laugh 
to  scorn  the  mere  common  legs  possessed  by  common  men. 

This  assurance  was  not  meant  as  an  idle  boast.  Turningvort  was  a 
man  of  speculative  as  well  as  practical  science,  and  there  was  a  favourite 
discovery  which  he  had  long  been  endeavouring  to  make,  and  in  accom- 
plishing which  he  imagined  he  had  at  last  succeeded  that  very  morning. 
Like  all  other  manufacturers  of  terrestrial  legs,  he  had  ever  found  the 
chief  difficulty  in  his  progress  towards  perfection  to  consist  in  its  being  ap- 
parently impossible  to  introduce  into  them  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  joints, 
capable  of  being  regulated  by  the  will,  and  of  performing  those  important 
functions  achieved  under  the  present  system,  by  means  of  the  admirable 
mechanism  of  the  knee  and  ankle.  Our  philosopher  had  spent  years  in 
endeavouring  to  obviate  this  grand  inconvenience,  and  though  he  had  un- 
doubtedly made  greater  progress  than  any  body  else,  it  was  not  till  now 
that  he  believed  himself  completely  master  of  the  great  secret.  His  first 
attempt  to  carry  it  into  execution  was  to  be  in  the  leg  he  was  about  to 
make  for  Mynheer  Von  Wodenblock. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  sixth  day  from  that  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded,  that  with  this  magic  leg,  carefully  packed  up,  the  acute  artizan 
again  made  his  appearance  before  the  expecting  and  impatient  Woden- 
block. There  was  a  proud  twinkle  in  Turningvort's  grey  eye,  which 
seemed  to  indicate  that  he  valued  even  the  thousand  guineas,  which  he 
intended  for  Blanche's  marriage-portion,  less  than  the  celebrity,  the  glory, 
the  immortality,  of  which  he  was  at  length  so  sure.  He  untied  the  pre- 
cious bundle,  and  s/^ent  some  hours  in  displaying  and  explaining  to  the 
deliehted  burgher  the  number  of  additions  he  had  made  to  the  internal 
machinery,  and  the  purpose  which  each  was  intended  to  serve.  The  ev- 
ening wore  away  in  these  discussions  concerninff  wheels  within  wheels, 
and  springs  acting  upon  springs.  When  it  was  time  to  retire  to  rest,  both 
were  equally  satisfied  of  the  perfection  of  the  work :  and  at  his  employ- 
er's earnest  request,  the  artist  consented  to  remain  where  he  was  for  the 
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night,  in  order  that  early  next  morning  he  might  fit  on  the  limb,  and  see 
how  it  performed  its  duty. 

Early  next  morning  all  the  necessary  arrangements  were  completed, 
and  Mynheer  Von  Wodenblock  walked  forth  to  the  street  in  ecstacy,  bless- 
ing the  inventive  powers  of  one  who  was  able  to  make  so  excellent  a  hand 
of  his  leg.  It  seemed  indeed  to  act  to  admiration.  In  the  merchant's  mode 
of  walking,  there  was  no  stiffness,  no  effort,  no  constraint;  all  the  joints 
performed  their  ofl&ce  without  the  aid  of  either  bone  or  muscle.  Nobody, 
not  even  a  connoisseur  in  lameness,  would  have  suspected  that  there  was 
any  thing  uncommon,  any  great  collection  of  accurately  adjusted  clock- 
work  under  the  full  well-slashed  pantaloons  of  the  substantial-looking 
Dutchman.  Had  it  not  been  for  a  slight  tremulous  motion  occasioned  by 
the  rapid  whirling  of  about  twenty  small  wheels  in  the  interior,  and  acoQ** 
stant  clicking,  like  that  of  a  watch,  though  somewhat  louder,  he  would 
even  himself  have  forgotten  that  he  was  not,  in  all  respects,  as  he  used  to 
be,  before  he  lifted  his  right  foot  to  bestow  a  parting  benediction  on  his 
poor  relation. 

He  walked  along  in  the  renovated  buoyancy  of  his  spirits  till  he  came 
in  sight  of  the  Stadt  House ;  and  just  at  the  foot  of  the  flight  of  steps  that 
lead  up  to  the  principal  door,  he  saw  his  old  friend,  Mynheer  Vanoutem, 
waiting  to  receive  him.  He  quickened  his  pace,  and  both  mutually  held 
out  their  hands  to  each  other  by  way  of  congratulation,  before  they  were 
near  enough  to  be  clasped  in  a  friendly  embrace.  At  last  the  merchant 
reached  the  spot  where  Vanoutern  stood ;  but  what  was  that  worthy  man's 
astonishment  to  see  him,  though  he  still  held  out  his  hand,  pass  quickly 
by,  without  stopping,  even  for  a  moment,  to  say,  "How  d*ye  do?"  But 
this  seeming  want  of  politeness  arose  from  no  fault  of  our  hero's.  His 
own  astonishment  was  a  thousand  times  greater,  when  he  found  that  he 
had  no  power  whatever  to  determine  either  when,  where,  or  how  his  leg 
was  to  move.  So  long  as  his  own  wishes  happened  to  coincide  with  the 
manner  which  the  machinery  seemed  destined  to  operate,  all  had  gone  on 
smoothly ;  and  he  had  mistaken  his  own  tacit  compliance  with  its  inde- 
pendent and  self-acting  powers  for  a  command  over  it,  which  he  now  found 
he  did  not  possess.  It  had  been  his  most  anxious  desire  to  stop  to  speak 
with  Mynheer  Vanoutern,  but  his  leg  moved  on,  and  he  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  following  it.  Many  an  attempt  did  he  make  to 
slacken  his  pace,  but  every  attempt  was  vain.  He  caught  hold  of  the 
rails,  walls,  and  houses,  but  his  leg  tugged  so  violently,  that  he  was  afraid 
of  dislocating  his  arms,  and  was  obliged  to  go  on.  He  began  to  get  seri- 
ously uneasy  as  to  the  consequences  of  this  most  unexpected  turn  which 
matters  had  taken ;  and  his  only  hope  was,  that  the  amazing  and  unknown 
powers,  which  the  complicated  construction  of  his  leg  seemed  to  possess, 
would  speedily  exhaust  themselves.  Of  this,  however,  he  could  as  yet 
discover  no  symptoms. 

He  happened  to  be  going  in  the  direction  of  the  Leyden  canal,  and 
when  he  arrived  in  sight  of  Mynheer  Turningvort's  house,  he  called  loudly 
upon  the  artificer  to  come  to  his  assistance.  The  artificer  looked  out  firom 
his  window  with  a  face  of  wonder.  "  Villain !"  cried  Wodenblock,  "  come 
out  to  me  this  instant ! — You  have  made  me  a  leg  with  a  vengeance  I — ^It 
won't  stand  still  for  a  moment.  I  have  been  walking  straight  forward 
ever  since  I  left  my  own  house,  and  unless  you  stop  me  yourself,  Heaven 
only  knows  how  much  farther  I  may  walk.    Don't  stand  gaping  there, 
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but  come  out  and  relieve  me,  or  I  shall  be  out  of  sight,  and  you  will  not 
be  able  to  overtake  me.'*  The  mechanician  grew  very  pale ;  he  was  evi- 
dently not  prepared  for  this  new  difficulty.  He  lost  not  a  moment,  how- 
ever, in  following  the  merchant,  to  do  what  he  could  towards  extricating 
him  from  so  awkward  a  predicament.  The  merchant,  or  rather  the  mer- 
chant's leer  was  walking  very  quick,  and  Turningvort,  being  an  elderly 
man,  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  make  up  to  him.  He  did  so  at  last,  never- 
theless, and,  catching  him  in  his  arms,  lifted  him  entirely  from  the  ground. 
But  the  stratagem  (it*  so  it  may  he  called)  did  not  succeed,  for  the  innate 
propelling  motion  of  the  leg  hurried  him  along  with  his  burden  at  the  same 
rate  as  before.  He  set  him  therefore  down  again,  and  stooping,  pressed 
violently  on  one  of  the  springs  that  protruded  a  little  behind.  In  an  instant 
the  unhappy  Mynheer  Von  Wodenblock  wasoff  hke  an  arrow,  calling  out 
in  the  most  piteous  accents — *'  I  am  lost !  I  am  lost !  I  am  possessed  by  a 
devil  in  the  shape  of  a  cork  leg!  Stop  me !  for  Heaven's  sake  stop  me ! 
I  am  bre^hless — I  am  fainting !  Will  nobody  shatter  my  leg  to  pieces  ? 
Turningvort!  Turningvort!  you  have  murdered  me!"  The  artist,  per- 
plexed and  confounded,  was  hardly  in  a  situation  more  to  be  envied. — 
Scarcely  knowing  what  he  did,  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  clasped  his  hands, 
and  with  straining  and  staring  eyeballs,  looked  after  the  richest  merchant 
in  Rotterdam,  running  with  the  speed  of  an  enraged  buffalo,  away  along 
the  canal  towards  Leyden,  and  bellowing  for  help  as  loudly  as  his  ex- 
haustion would  permit. 

Leyden  is  more  than  twenty  miles  from  Rotterdam,  but  the  sun  had  not 
yet  set,  when  the  Misses  Backsneider,  who  were  sitting  at  their  parlour 
window,  immediately  opposite  the  **  Golden  Lion,"  drinking  tea,  and  nod- 
ding to  their  friends  as  they  passed,  saw  some  one  coming  at  furious  speed 
along  the  street.  His  face  was  pale  as  ashes,  and  he  gasped  fearfully  for 
breath ;  but  without  turning  either  to  the  right  or  the  left,  he  hurried  by 
at  the  same  rapid  rate,  and  was  out  of  sight  almost  before  they  had  time 
to  exclaim,  "  Gkx>d  gracious !  was  not  that  Mynheer  Von  Wodenblock,  the 
rich  merchant  of  Rotterdam  ?" 

Next  day  was  Sunday.  The  inhabitants  of  Haarlem  were  all  going  to 
church,  in  their  best  attire,  to  say  their  prayers,  and  hear  their  great  organ, 
when  a  being  rushed  across  the  market-place,  like  an  animated  corpse — 
white,  blue,  cold,  and  speechless,  his  eyes  fixed,  his  lips  livid,  his  teeth 
«et,  and  his  hands  clenched.  Every  one  cleared  a  way  for  it  in  silent 
horror;  and  there  was  not  a  person  in  Haarlem  who  did  not  believe  it  a 
dead  body  endowed  with  the  power  of  motion. 

On  it  went  through  village  and  town,  towards  the  great  wilds  and  forests 
of  Germany.  Weeks,  months,  years,  passed  on,  but  at  intervals  the  hor- 
rible shape  was  seen,  and  still  continues  to  be  seen,  in  various  parts  of  the 
north  of  Europe.  The  clothes,  however,  which  he  who  was  once  Mynheer 
Von  Wodenblock  used  to  wear,  have  all  mouldered  away ;  the  flesh,  too, 
has  fallen  from  his  bones,  and' he  is  now  a  skeleton — a  skeleton  in  all  but 
the  cork  leg,  which  still,  in  its  original  rotundity  and  size,  continues  at- 
tached to  the  spectral  form,  2.perpetuum  mobile,  dragging  the  wearied  bones 
for  ever  and  for  ever  over  the  earth  ! 

May  all  good  saints  protect  us  from  broken  legs !  and  may  there  never 
again  appear  a  mechanician  like  Turningvort,  to  supply  us  with  cork  sub- 
stitutes of  so  awful  and  mysterious  a  power^  [  Cham.  Ed.  Jour. 
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WHERE  THE  WEARY  ARE  AT  REST. 
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•  Youthful  friend,  o'er  earth  a  wand'rer. 

Steer  thy  coarse  for  heaven  above. 
Torn  not  radely  from  the  itory 

Of  a  Saviour's  dying  love. 
Ere  thy  fleeting  b'fc  shall  vanish. 

Let  that  Savioor  be  confect. 
He  will  giu'de  thee  to  the  haven 

"  Where  the  weary  are  at  rest." 

Miser^  ooonting  o'er  thy  treasure*— 

Scarce  of  strife  and  endless  wo» 
Think  not  they  can  ang;ht  avail  thee 

When  returned  to  dust  below. 
Art  thou  now  by  wealth  uplifted. 

Ye  shall  be  by  want  oppress'd» 
'    When  thy  coffers  fail  to  take  thee 

"  Where  the  weary  are  at  rest." 

Wsrrior,  thou  art  vainly  wreathing 

Cherish 'd  laurels  'round  thy  browi 
Tho'  a  bright  halo  of  glory 

Fondly  shine  upon  thee  now. 
Vain  were  all  thy  boasted  greatness; 

Dimm'd  thy  proud  and  glitt'ring  crest, 
If  thou  art  denied  the  region 

"  Where  the  weary  are  at  rest.'* 

Parent,  grieving  o'er  thy  children. 

Now  from  earth  and  sorrow  fled. 
Call  them  not  from  their  reposing— ' 

Peaceful  slnmb'ringwith  the  dead. 
Tho'  they've  left  thee  sad  and  lonely, 

'Tis  to  honour  that  behest 
That  can  take  thee  to  embrace  them 

<«  When  the  weary  are  at  rest." 

Christian,  thine  shall  be  the  glory. 

If  in  faith  and  hope  and  love. 
Ye  pursue  your  onward  journey 

To  yon  better  world  above. 
Endless  life  thou  shalt  inherit 

When  united  with  the  blest, 
**  Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling. 

And  the  weary  are  at  rest." 
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ALEMOOR. 

A   TALE    OP     THE     FIFTEENTH    CENTURY. 

Bad  i«  the  wtil  that  flnati  o'er  Aleninor'«  lake, 

And  nightly  bids  her  gnlfa  unboitumed  quukK, 

While  moottbeama,  failing  o'er  her  wateri*  blue,  • 

Reveal  ihc  frequent  tinge  of  blood-red  hne. 

The  water-hirdfl,  with  shrill  discordant  scream. 

Oft  roase  the  peasant  from  bis  tranquil  drenm ; 

He  dreads  to  raise  his  slow  unclosing  eye, 

And  thinks  he  hean  an  inCint's  feeble  cry.— Dr.  LeYnKN. 

In  one  of  those  frequent  incursions  which  the  Scotch  Borderers  used  ta 
make  into  the  sister  territory  it  was  the  misfortune  of  Sir  John  Douglas, 
a  gallant  and  distinguished  warrior,  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  Richard  de 
Mowbray,  who,  to  a  naturally  proud  and  vindictive  temper,  added  a  bitter 
and  irreconcilable  hatred  to  that  branch  of  the  house  of  Douglas  to  which 
the  prisoner  belonged.  Instead  of  treating  the  brave  and  noble  youth 
with  that  courtesy  which  the  law  of  arms  and  the  manners  of  the  times 
authorised,  he  loaded  his  limbs  with  fetters,  and  threw  him  into  one  of 
the  deepest  dungeons  of  his  baronial  castle  of  Holme  Coltrum.  Earl  De 
Mowbray,  his  father,  was  then  at  the  English  court,  in  attendance  on  his 
soverei^ — so  that  he  had  none  to  gainsay  his  authority,  but  yielded,  with- 
out hesitation  or  restraint,  to  every  impulse  of  his  passions.  To  what 
lengths  the  savage  cruelty  of  his  temper  might  have  led  him  in  practising 
agamst  the  youthful  prisoner,  is  not  known,  for  he  was  also  summoned  to 
London  to  assist  in  the  stormy  councils  of  that  distracted  period.  Mean- 
while, Douglas,  lay  on  the  floor  of  his  dungeon,  loaded  with  fetters,  and 
expecting  every  hour  to  be  led  out  to  die.  No  murmur  escaped  his  lips. 
He  waited  patiently  till  the  fatal  message  arrived,  only  regretting  that  it 
had  not  pleased  heaven  to  suffer  him  to  die  sword  in  hand  like  his  brave 
ancestors.  "Yes,''  he  exclaimed,  as  he  raised  his  stately  and  warlike 
form  from  the  ground,  and  clashing  his  fettered  hands  together,  while  his 
dark  eyes  flashed  fire ;  *^  yes ;  let  false  tyrannical  Mowbray  come  with  all 
his  ruman  band — ^letthem  give  me  death  by  sword  or  by  cord — my  cheek 
shall  not  blanch,  nor  my  look  quail  before  them.  As  a  Douglas  I  have 
lived,  as  a  Douglas  I  shall  die."  But  the  expected  summons  came  not. 
Day  after  day  passed  nn  in  sullen  monotony,  more  trying  to  a  brave  mind 
than  even  the  prospect  of  suffering.  No  sound  broke  in  on  the  silence 
around  him  but  the  daily  visit  of  a  veteran  man-at-arms,  who  brought  him 
his  scanty  meal.  No  entreaties  could  induce  thi»  man  to  speak,  so  that 
the  unfortunate  prisoner  could  only  guess  at  his  probable  fate.  Sometimes 
despondency,  in  spite  of  his  better  reason,  would  steal  over  his  mind. — 
"  Shall  I  never  again  see  my  noble,  my  widowed  mother  ? — my  innocent 
playful  sister? — never  again  wander  through  the  green  woods  of  Drum- 
lanrig,  or  hunt  the  deer  on  its  lordly  domain  ?  Shall  my  si^ht  never  be 
again  greeted  by  the  green  earth  or  cheerful  sun  ?  Will  these  hateful 
walls  enclose  me  till  damp  and  famine  destroy  me,  and  my  withered  limbs 
be  left  in  this  charnel-house  a  monument  of  the  cruelty  and  unceasing  hatred 
of  De  Mowbray  ?*'     Seven  long  weeks  had  rolled  tedious  along  when  the 
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prisoner  was  surprised  by  his  allowance  being  brought  by  a  stranger  in  the 
dress  of  a  Cumbrian  peasant.  Eagerly,  rapidly  he  questioned  the  man 
respecting  Mowbray,  his  intentions,  and  why  he  had  been  so  long  left 
without  being  allowed  to  name  a  ransom.  The  peasant  told  him  of  De 
Mowbray's  absence,  and  added,  as  there  was  to  be  a  general  invasion  of 
Scotland,  all  the  men-at-^arms  had  been  marched  away  that  morning  to 
join  their  companions,  except  the  warders,  by  whom  he  had  been  ordered 
to  bring  food  to  the  prisoner.  Joy  now  thrilled  through  the  heart  and 
frame  of  the  youthful  warrior,  but  he  had  still  enough  of  caution  left  to 
make  no  further  inquiries,  but  allow  his  new  jailer  to  depart  without  ex- 
citing his  suspicions  too  early. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  history  of  that 
period,  that,  however  bitter  the  animosities  of  the  two  nations  were  while 
engaged  in  actual  warfare,  yet,  in  times  of  peace,  or  even  truce,  the  com- 
mons lived  on  friendly  terms,  and  carried  on  even  a  sort  of  trade  in  cattle. 
All  this  was  known  to  Sir  John,  who  hoped,  through  the  means  of  his  new 
attendant,  to  open  a  communication  with  his  retainers,  if  he  could  not  en- 
gage to  let  him  free,  and  become  a  follower  of  the  Douglas,  whose  name 
was  alike  dreaded  in  both  nations.  But  events  over  which  he  had  no 
control  were  even  then  working  for  him,  and  his  deliverance  was  to  come 
from  a  quarter  he  thought  not  of.  At  the  date  of  this  tale,  the  ladies  of 
rank  had  few  amusements  when  compared  to  those  of  more  modern  times. 
Books,  even  if  they  could  have  been  procured,  would  sometimes  not  have 
been  valued  or  understood,  from  the  very  limited  education  which,  in 
those  days,  was  allowed  to  females.  Guarded  in  their  inaccessible  towers 
or  castles,  their  only  amusement  was  listening  to  the  tales  of  pilgrims,  or 
the  songs  of  the  wandering  minstrels,  both  of  whom  were  always  made 
welcome  to  the  halls  of  nobles,  and  whose  persons,  like  those  of  heralds, 
were  deemed  sacred  even  among  contending  parties.  To  be  present  at 
a  tournament  was  considered  as  an  event  of  the  first  importance,  and  look- 
ed forward  to  with  the  highest  expectation,  and  afterwards  formed  an  era 
in  their  lives.  When  such  amusements  were  not  to  be  had,  a  walk  on 
the  ramparts,  attended  by  their  trusty  maid,  was  the  next  resource  against 
the  tedium  of  time.  It  was  during  such  a  walk  as  this,  that  Emma,  only 
daughter  of  Earl  Mowbray,  addressed  her  attendant  as  follows : — "  Dio 
you  think  it  possible,  Edith,  that  the  prisoner  whom  my  brother  is  so  soli- 
citous to  conceal  can  be  that  noble  Douglas  of  whom  we  have  heard  so 
much,  and  about  whom  Graham,  the  old  blind  minstrel,  sung  such  gallant 
verses." 

"Indeed,  my  sweet  lady,"  replied  her  attendant  "the  prisoner  in  yon- 
der dungeon  is  certainly  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  and,  as  I  think,  that 
very  Sir  John  of  whom  'we  have  heard  so  much." 

"How  knowest  thou  that?"  inquired  her  lady  eagerly. 

"I  had  always  my  own  thoughts  of  it," -whispered  Edith,  cautiously, 
and  drawing  nearer  her  lady ;  "  but  since  Ralph  of  Teesdale  succeeded 
grim  old  Norman  as  his  keeper,  I  am  almost  certain  of  it ;  he  knows  every 
Douglas  of  them,  and  from  his  account,  though  the  dungeon  was  dark,  he 
believes  it  was  Sir  John,  who  performed  such  prodigies  of  valour  at  the 
taking  of  Alnwick." 

"  May  Heaven,  then,  preserve  and  succour  him !"  sighed  the  Lady 
Emma,  as  she  clasped  her  hands  together.    Emma  De  Mowbray,  the  only 
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daughter  of  the  most  powerful  and  warlike  of  the  northern  earls,  was  daz- 
zling fair,  and  her  very  beautiful  features  were  only  relieved  from  the 
charge  of  insipidity  on  the  first  look,  by  the  lustre  of  her  dark  blue  eyes, 
which  were  shaded  by  long  and  beautiful  eyelashes ;  her  stature  was 
scarcely  above  the  middle  size,  but  so  finely  proportioned  that  the  eye  of 
the  beholder  never  tired  gazing  on  it.  She  was  only  seventeen,  and  had 
not  been  allowed  to  grace  a  tournament,  her  ambitious  father  having  de- 
termined to  seclude  his  northern  flower  till  he  could  dazzle  the  court  of 
England  with  her  charms,  and  secure  for  her  such  an  advantageous  settle- 
ment as  would  increase  his  own  power  and  resources.  Thus  had  £mma 
grown  up  the  very  child  of  nature  and  tenderness.  Shut  out  from  society 
of  every  kind,  her  imagination  had  run  riot,  and  her  most  pleasing  hours, 
when  not  occupied  by  devotional  duties,  were  spent  in  musing  over  the 
romantic  legends,  which  she  heard  either  from  minstrels,  or  those  adventur- 
ers who  oil-times  found  a  home  in  the  castles  of  a  powerful  chief,  and  which 
were  circulated  among  the  domestics  till  they  reached  the  ear  of  their  youth- 
ful lady.  These  feelmgs  had  been  unconsciously  fostered  by  her  spiritual 
director,  Father  Anselm,  who,  of  noble  birth  himself,  had  once  been  a 
soldier,  and  delighted,  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  to  recount  the  prowess 
of  his  youth ;  and,  in  the  tale  of  other  years,  often  and  oflen  was  the  noble 
name  of  Douglas  introduced  and  dwelt  upon  with  enthusiastic  rapture, 
as  he  narrated  the  chiefs  bravery  in  the  Holy  Land.  In  short,  every 
circumstance  combined  to  feed  and  excite  the  feverish  exalted  imagina- 
tion of  this  untutored  child.  Had  her  mother  lived,  the  sensibilities  of 
her  nature  had  been  cherished  and  refined,  and  taught  to  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  their  proper  channel.  As  it  was,  they  were  allowed  to  run  riot, 
and  almost  led  her  to  overstep  the  limits  of  that  retiring  modesty  which 
is  80  beautiful  in  the  sex.  No  sooner,  then,  had  she  learnt  that  Douglas 
was  the  captive  of  her  haughty  brother,  and  perhaps  doomed  to  a  linger- 
\i\g  or  ignominious  death,  than  she  resolved  to  attempt  his  escape,  be  the 
consequences  what  they  would.  A  wild  tumultuary  feeling  took  posses- 
sion other  mind  as  she  came  to  this  resolution — what  wonld  the  liberated 
object  say  to  her,  or  how  look  his  thanks  ?  and  oh,  if  he  indeed  proved  to 
be  the  hero  of  her  day-dreams,  how  blessed  would  she  be  to  have  had.it 
in  her  power  to  be  his  guardian  angel !  The  tear  of  delight  trembled  in 
her  eye  as  she  turned  from  the  bartisan  of  the  castle,  and  sought  the  soli- 
tude of  her  chamber. 

It  was  midnight — the  last  stroke  b{  the  deep-toned  castle  bell  had  been 
answered  by  the  echoes  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  when  two  shrouded 
figures  stood  by  the  couch  of  the  prisoner.  The  glare  of  a  small  lantern, 
carried  by  one  of  them,  awoke  Douglas.  He  sprung  to  his  feet  as  lightly 
as  if  the  heavy  fetters  he  was  loaded  with  had  been  of  silk,  and  in  a  stern 
voice  told  them  he  was  ready.  "  Be  silent,  and  follow  us,"  was  the  reply 
of  one  of  the  muffied  visitors.  He  bowed  in  silence,  and  prepared  to 
leave  his  dungeon ;  not  an  easy  undertaking,  when  it  is  remembered  he 
was  so  heavily  ironed ;  but  the  care  and  ingenuity  of  his  conductors  ob- 
viated as  much  as  possible  even  this  difficulty ;  one  came  on  each  side, 
and  prevented  as  much  as  possible  the  fetters  from  clashing  on  each  other. 
In  this  manner  they  hurried  him  on  through  a  long  subterraneous  passage, 
then  crossed  some  courts  which  seemed  overgrown  with  weeds,  and  then 
entered  a  chapel,  where. Douglas  could  perceive  a  noble  tomb  sunx)unded 
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by  burning  tapera.  "You  must  suffer  yourself  to  be  blindfolded,"  said 
one  of  them  in  a  sweet  musical,  but  suppressed  voice ;  he  did  so,  and  no 
sooner  was  the  bandage  made  fast,  than  he  heard  a  snap  as  of  a  spring, 
and  was  immediately  led  forward.  In  a  few  minutes  more  he  felt  he  had 
left  the  rough  stones  of  the  church,  and  its  chill  sepulchral  air,  for  a  matted 
floor  and  a  warmer  atmosphere ;  the  bandage  dropped  from  his  eyes,  and 
he  found  himself  in  a  small  square  room,  comfortably  furnished  with  a 
fire  blazing  in  the  chimney  ;  a  second  look  convinced  him  he  was  in  the 
private  chamber  of  an  ecclesiastic,  and  that  he  was  free. 

It  need  not  be  told  the  sagacious  reader  that  this  escape  was  the  work 
of  Lady  Emma,  aided  by  Father  Anselm,  and  Ralph  Teesdale,  who  was 
her  foster-brother,  and  thereby  bound  to  serve  her  almost  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life — ^so  very  strong  were  such  ties  then  considered.  No  sooner  did 
Douglas  learn  from  the  venerable  ecclesiastic  to  whom  he  owed  his  life 
and  liberty,  than  he  pleaded  for  an  interview  with  all  the  warmth  of  grati- 
tude which  such  a  boon  could  inspire.  Recruited  by  a  night  of  comfort- 
able repose,  and  refreshed  by  wholesome  food,  our  youthful  warrior  look- 
ed more  like  those  of  his  name  than  when  stretched  on  the  floor  of  the 
dungeon.  It  was  the  evening  of  the  second  day  afler  his  liberation,  while 
Douglas  was  listening  to  his  kind  and  venerable  host's  account  of  the 
daring  deeds  by  which  his  ancestor,  the  good  Lord  James,  had  been  dis- 
tinguished, when  the  door  opened,  and  Lady  Emma  and  her  attendant 
entered.  Instantly  sinking  on  one  knee.  Sir  John  poured  forth  his  thanks 
in  language  so  courtly,  so  refined,  yet  so  earnest  and  heartfelt,  that  Lady 
Emma's  heart  beat  tumultuously,  and  her  eyes  became  suffused  with  tears. 

"Suffer  me,"  continued  Douglas,  "  to  behold  the  features  of  her  who 
has  indeed  been  a  guardian  angel  to  the  descendant  of  that  house  who 
never  forgave  an  injury,  nor  ever,  while  breath  animated  them,  forgot  a 
favour."  Lady  Emma  slowly  raised  her  veil,  and  the  eyes  of  the  youth- 
fiil  pair  met,  and  dwelt  on  each  other  with  mutual  admiration.  Again  the 
knight  knelt,  and,  pressing  her  hand  to  his  lips,  vowed  that  he  wodd  ever 
approve  himself  her  faithful  and  devoted  champion.  The  conversation 
then  took  a  less  agitating  turn,  and  in  another  hour.  Lady  Emma  took  lier 
leave  of  the  good  father  and  his  youthful  companion,  in  whose  favour  she 
could  not  conceal  that  she  was  already  inspired  with  the  most  fervent  feel- 
ings. Nor  did  she  chide  Edith,  who,  whilst  she  braided  the  beautiful 
locks  of  her  mistress,  expatiated  on  the  fine  form  and  manly  features  of 
Douglas,  and  rejoiced  in  his  escape. 

It  was  now  time  for  Sir  John  to  make  some  inquiries  of  Father  Anselm 
about  the  state  of  the  country,  and  if  the  Scotch  had  beat  back  their  as- 
sailants in  the  attack  made  upon  them,  and  learnt,  to  his  pleasure  and  sur- 
prise, that  the  enemy  were  then  too  much  divided  among  themselves  to 
think  of  making  reprisals,  the  whole  force  of  the  kingdom  being  then  ga- 
thered together  to  decide  the  claims  of  York  and  Lancaster  to  the  crown 
of  England ;  that  Earl  Mowbray  and  his  son,  adherents  of  the  queen,  were 
then  lying  at  York  with  their  retainers,  ready  to  close  in  battle  with  the 
adverse  party.  It  might  be  supposed  that  this  intelligence  would  inspire 
the  captive  with  the  wish  to  complete  his  escape,  and  return  to  Scotland* 
But  no.  A  secret  influence,  a  sort  of  charm,  bound  him  to  the  spot ;  he 
was  fascinated ;  he  had  no  power  to  fly,  even  if  the  massy  gates  of  the 
castle  had  unfolded  themselves  before  him.     Bred  up  in  the  camp,  Douglas 
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was  unused  to  the  small  sweet  courtesies  of  life ;  his  hours,  when  in  his 
paternal  towers  of  Druralanrig,  were  chiefly  spent  in  the  chase,  or  in  war- 
like exercises  with  his  brothers,  and  the  vassals  of  their  house.  His  mo- 
ther, a  lady  of  noble  birth,  descended  from  the  bold  Seatons,  encouraged 
such  feelings,  and  kept  up  that  state  in  her  castle  and  retinue  which  be- 
fitted her  high  rank.  His  sister  Bertha  was  a  mere  child,  whom  he  used 
to  fondle  and  caress  in  his  moments  of  relaxation.  But  now  a  new  world 
burst  upon  his  astonished  senses.  He  had  seen  a  young,  a  beautiful  lady, 
to  whom  he  owed  life  and  liberty,  who,  unsought,  had  generously  come 
forward  to  his  relief.  Of  the  female  character  he  knew  nothing ;  if  he  did 
think  of  them,  it  was  either  invested  with  the  matronly  air  of  his  mother, 
or  the  playful  fondness  of  his  sister.  His  emotions  were  new  and  de- 
lightful, and  he  longed  to  tell  his  fair  deliverer  all  he  felt;  and — he  did 
tell  her,  and — she  listened.  But  why  prolong  the  tale  ?  Inter^'iew  suc- 
ceeded interview,  till  even  Father  Anselm  became  aware  of  their  growing 
attachment.  Alas  !  the  good  priest  saw  his  error  too  late ;  and  although, 
even  then,  he  attempted  to  reason  with  both  on  the  consequences  of  their 
passion,  yet  his  arguments  made  no  impression.  **  You  will  turn  war  into 
peace,*'  whispered  Emma,  as  she  listened  to  her  spiritual  director,  "  by 
nealing  the  feud  between  the  families."  "And  you  will,  by  uniting  us," 
boldly  exclaimed  the  youthful  lover,  "give  to  the  Mowbrays  a  friend  who 
will  never  fail  in  council  or  in  field.'*  Overcome  by  this  and  similar  ar- 
guments, the  tender-hearted  Anselm  at  last  consented  to  join  their  hands. 
At  the  solemn  hour  of  midnight,  when  the  menials  and  retainers  were 
bound  in  sleep,  an  agitated  yet  happy  group  stood  by  the  altar  of  the  cas- 
tle chapel.  There  might  be  seen  the  noble  form  of  Douglas,  with  a  rich 
mantle  wrapped  round  him,  and  the  fair  and  beautiful  figure  of  his  bride, 
as  she  blushingly  left  the  arm  of  her  attendant  to  bestow  her  hand  where 
her  heart  was  already  given.  The  light  of  the  sacred  tapers  fell  full  upon 
the  reverend  form  of  Father  Anselm,  and  the  chapel  reverberated  the 
solemn  words  he  uttered,  as  he  bade  heaven  bless  their  union.  The  ath- 
letic figure  of  Ralph  Teesdale  was  seen  near  the  door,  to  guard  against 
surprise. 

Nothing  occurred  for  some  time  to  mar  the  harmony  and  peace  of  the 
married  lovers.  At  length  their  tranquillity  was  broken  by  the  accounts 
of  the  fatal  and  bloody  battle  of  Towton,  which  gave  a  death-blow  to  the 
interests  of  the  Lancastrians.  This  news  spread  consternation  among  the 
small  party  at  Holme  Cultrum.  The  question  was,  whether  to  remain, 
and  boldly  confront  the  Mowbrays,  or  fly  towards  Scotland,  and  endeavour 
to  reach  Drumlanrig ;  but  the  distracted  state  of  the  country  forbade  this 
plan ;  and  the  arrival  of  some  fugitives  from  the  field  of  battle  having 
brought  the  intelligence  that  both  Eari  Mowbray  and  his  son  were  un- 
wounded,  and  had  fled  to  France,  determined  the  party  to  remain  where 
they  were.  This,  however,  they  soon  repented  of,  when  they  understood 
that  a  large  body  of  Yorkists  were  in  full  march  northward  to  demolish  all 
the  castles  held  by  the  insurgent  noblemen.  This  trumpet-note  roused 
the  warlike  spirit  of  Douglas.  He  boldly  showed  himself  to  the  soldiers, 
and  swore  to  defend  the  castle  to  the  last,  or  be  buried  in  its  ruins,  if  they 
would  stand  by  him.  But  the  men>at-arms,  either  unwilling  to  fight  un- 
der a  stranger,  or  panic-struck  at  their  late  defeat,  coldly  met  this  proposal ; 
and  while  Father  Anselm  and  Douglas  were  examining  the  outward  works, 
they  made  their  escape  by  a  postern,  leaving  only  two  or  three  infirm  old 
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meD|  besides  the  menials,  to  resist  the  conquering  army.  Sir  John,  un- 
daunted by  the  dastardly  behaviour  of  the  men,  still  continued  his  prepara- 
tions, and  inspired  such  courage  into  the  hearts  of  his  little  garrison,  that 
they  vowed  to  stand  by  him  to  the  last.  But  these  preparations  were 
made  in  vain :  £dward,  either  allured  by  the  prospect  of  greater  booty  in 
some  richer  castle,  or  afraid  of  harrassing  his  troops,  turned  aside  into  the 
middle  countries,  and  left  the  bold-hearted  Douglas  to  the  enjoyment  of 
bis  wife's  society.  Months  of  unalloyed  felicity  were  theirs ;  and  while 
£ngland  was  torn  by  civil  dissensions — ^when  the  father  pursued  the  son,, 
aad  the  son  the  father,  and  the  most  sacred  bonds  of  nature  'v^ere  rent 
asunder  at  the  shrine  of  party,  and  while  the  unburied  dead  gave  the  fields 
of  merry  England  the  appearance  of  a  charnel-house — all  was  peace,  joy, 
and  love  within  the  walls  of  Holme  Cultrum.  Seated  in  the  lofty  halls 
of  her  fathers.  Lady  £mma  appeared  the  personification  of  content;  hers 
was  indeed  that  felicity  she  had  not  dared  to  hope  for  even  in  her  wildest 
day-dreams.  It  was  indeed  a  lovely  sight  to  behold  her  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  her  noble  husband,  listening  to  his  details  of  well-fought  fields ; 
her  eye  now  sparkling  with  hope,  and  her  cheek  now  blanched  with  terror, 
as  they  paced  in  the  twilight  me  ample  battlements  of  the  castle ;  it  was 
like  the  ivy  clinging  and  clasping  round  the  stately  oak.  If  at  such  mo- 
ments Douglas  wearied  of  the  monotony  of  existence,  and  half  wished  he 
was  once  more  in  the  front  of  battle,  he  had  only  to  look  in  the  soil  blue 
eye  of  his  Emma,  press  her  to  his  heart,  and  every  thing  else  was  forgot. 
Summer  had  passed  away,  and  the  fields  wore  the  golden  livery  ojF» 
autumn.  It  was  in  a  beautiful  evening,  when  Douglas,  Lady  Emma,  and 
Father  Anselm,  were  enjoying  the  evening  breeze,  when  Ralph  Teesdale 
rushed  before  them,  his  face  pale,  and  his  trembling  accents  proclaiming 
his  terror,  "Fly,  my  lord,''  he  cried,  addressing  Douglas;  "  Fly," he  con- 
tinued, "for  you  are  betrayed;  the  earl  is  come,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
mercenaries,  and  vows  to  have  your  head  stuck  upon  the  battlements  be- 
fore to-morrow's  sun  rise."  "  I  will  not  fly,"  said  Douglas ;  "  boldly  will 
I  confront  the  earl,  and  claim  my  wife."  "  My  father  is  good,  is  kind ; 
he  will  yield  to  the  prayers  and  tears  of  his  Emma."  "  Alas,  alas,  my 
dearest  and  honoured  lady,"  rejoined  her  foster-brother,  "  your  noble  father 
is  no  more,  and  'tis  your  brotner  who  now  seeks  the  life  of  Douglas.'' — 
The  first  part  of  the  sentence  was  only  heard  by  Lady  Emma,  who  fell 
senseless  into  the  arms  of  her  husband,  and  was  immediately  conveyed 
to  her  chamber  by  her  ever  ready  attendant.  A  hasty  council  was  then 
held  between  Father  Anselm  and  Douglas.  "  You  had  better  take  the 
advice  of  that  faithful  fellow,  and  give  way.  You  know,"  continued 
the  friar,  "  the  dreadful  temper  and  baleful  passions  of  Richard  De  Mow- 
bray. Not  only  your  own  life,  but  that  of  your  wife,  may  fall  a  sacri- 
fice to  his  fury,  were  he  to  find  you.  I  am  well  aware  that  he  has  long 
considered  his  sister  as  an  incumbrance  on  his  succession,  and  will  either 
cause  her  to  be  shut  up  in  a  monastery,  or  secretly  destroyed.''  Douglas 
shuddered  at  the  picture,  and  asked  the  holy  father  what  he  should  do. — 
"  Retreat  to  my  secret  chamber  in  the  first  instance ;  it  were  madness,  and 
worse,  to  attempt  to  exclude  Baron  De  Mowbray  from  his  castle,  even  if 
we  had  sufficient  strength  within,  which  you  know  we  have  not.  I  shall 
cause  Lady  Emma  to  be  conveyed  there  also  when  she  recovers ;  we  must 
resolve  on  some  scheme  instantly ;  the  secret  of  the  spring  is  unknowa 
to  all  but  your  faithful  friends." 
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Douglas  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded,  and  was  soon  joined  in  his 
retreat  by  Lady  Emma  and  Edith.  Flight,  instant  flight  was  resolved  on; 
and  the  timid  and  gentle  Emma,  who  had  hardly  ever  ventured  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  castle,  declared  she  was  ready  to  dare  every  thing  rather 
than  be  torn  from  her  husband,  or  be  the  means  of  his  being  consigned  to 
endless  captivity,  or,  it  might  be,  a  cruel  and  lingering  death.  Father 
Anselm  set  off  again  in  search  of  Ralph,  and  soon  returned  with  the  joyful 
intelligence  that  De  Mowbray  was  still  at  a  castle  a  few  miles  distant ; 
that  those  of  his  followers  who  had  already  arrived  were  carousing  deeply  ; 
and  aa  soon  as  the  first  watch  was  set,  a  pair  of  fleet  horses  would  be  wait- 
ing at  the  small  postern,  to  which  Douglas  and  his  lady  could  steal  unob- 
served, wrapt  in  horsemen's  cloaks.  The  short  interval  which  intervened 
was  spent  in  making  such  preparations  as  were  required  for  the  travellers, 
by  Edith  and  by  the  churchman,  in  fervent  petitions  to  heaven  for  their 
safety.  At  length  the  expected  signal  was  siven  from  the  chapel,  and 
the  agitated  party  stood  at  the  low  postern,  where  Ralph  waited  with  the 
horses.  It  was  some  moments  before  the  lady  could  disengage  herself 
from  the  arms  of  her  weeping  attendant ;  but  the  Father  hurried  them 
away,  and  soon  their  figures  were  lost  in  the  gloom,  and  their  horses' 
tread  became  faint  in  the  distance. 

Well  it  was  for  the  fugitives  that  their  plans  had  been  so  quickly  execu- 
ted, for  ere  midnight  the  trumpets  of  De  Mowbray  sounded  before  the 
castle  gate.  There  all  was  uproar  and  confusion.  The  means  of  refresh- 
4nent  had  been  given  with  unsparing  hand,  and  the  wild  spirits  of  the 
mercenaries  whom  he  commanded  were  then  in  a  state  bordering  on  stupe* 
^tion  from  their  lengthened  debauch.  The  few  who  accompanied  him 
were  not  much  better,  and  he  himself  had  all  the  evil  passions  inflamed 
by  the  wine  he  had  quafled  with  the  Lord  of  Barnard  Castle.  Hastily 
throwing  himself  from  his  reeking  charge,  he  entered  his  castle  sword  in 
hand,  and  ordered  his  sister  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  the  castle  to 
be  searched,  from  turret  to  foundation-stone,  for  the  presumptuous  Douglas. 
Pale,  trembling,  and  in  tears,  Edith  threw  herself  at  his  feet.  "  0  my 
good  lord,  my  lady,  my  dear  lady,  is  ill,  very  ill,  ever  since  she  heard  of 
the  death  of  her  honoured  father.  To-morrow  she  will  endeavour  to  see 
you." 

"  Off,  woman !''  he  exclaimed.  **  This  night  I  must  and  shall  see  my 
sister,  dead  or  alive ;''  and  he  arose  with  fury  in  his  looks.  But  Wolf- 
stone,  his  lieutenant,  a  brave  young  man,  stepped  before  him,  and,  draw- 
ing his  sword,  exclaimed,  "You  must  pass  over  my  dead  body  ere  you 
break  in  upon  the  sacred  sorrows  of  Lady  Emma."  There  was  something 
in  the  brave  bearing  of  the  gallant  foreigner  which  even  De  Mowbray  re- 
spected, for  he  lowered  his  voice,  and,  stealing  his  hand  from  his  dagger, 
said,  *•  And  where  is  Father  Anselm,  that  he  comes  not  to  welcome  me 
to  the  halls  of  my  fathers?"  **He  is  gone,"  returned  Edith,  "to  the 
neighbouring  monastery,  to  say  a  mass  for  the  honoured  dead,''  and  she 
devoutly  crossed  herself,  turning  her  tearful  eye  on  Wolfetone,  who,  with 
the  most  respectful  tone,  added  "Go,  faithful  maiden,  say  to  your  lady 
that  Conrade  Wolfstone  guards  her  chamber  till  her  pleasure  is  known." 
"  Now  lead  in  our  prisoner  there  ;'*  but  a  dozen  of  voices  exclaimed  against 
further  duty  that  night.  "  He  sleeps  sound  in  his  dungeon  floor,"  said 
De  Mowbray's  squire,  "  and  to-morrow  you  may  make  him  sleep  sounder 
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if  you  will.  A  cup  of  wine  would  be  more  to  the  purpose,  methinks,  after 
our  long  and  toilsome  march."  A  hundred  voices  joined  in  the  request. 
The  wine  was  brought,  and  the  t3rrant  soon  forgot  his  projects  of  vengeance 
in  the  pleasures  of  a  prolonged  debauch.  He  slept,  too,  that  unnatur^ 
monster  slept,  and  dreamt  of  his  victims,  and  the  sweet  revenge  that  was 
awaiting  him.  It  was  owing  to  the  presence  of  mind  of  Ralph  that  the 
flight  of  Douglas  was  not  discovered.  He  had  the  address  to  persuade 
the  half-inebriated  soldiers  that  the  prisoner  was  actually  securely  fetter- 
ed in  the  dungeon  which  he  had  all  along  occupied.  No  sooner  did  he 
see  them  all  engaged  in  the  new  carousal  than  he  fled,  and  joined  Edith 
in  the  secret  chamber,  where  they  joined  Father  Anselm  in  his  devotions, 
and  prayed  for  blessing  on  the  head  of  their  noble  lord  and  lady. 

Meanwhile  the  fugitives  had  reached  Scotland,  and  were  now  leisurely 
pursuing  their  way,  thinking  themselves  hx  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit. 
On  their  first  crossing  the  Border,  a  shepherd^s  hut  afforded  the  agitated 
Lady  Emma  an  hour's  repose  and  a  draught  of  milk ;  the  morning  air  re- 
vived her  spirits,  and  once  more  she  smiled  st^eetly  as  her  husband  bade 
her  welcome  to  his  native  soil.  From  the  fear  of  pursuit,  they  durst  not 
take  the  most  direct  road  to  Drumlanrig^  but  continued  to  follow  the  narrow 
tracks  among  the  hills,  known  only  to  huntsmen  and  shepherds. 

It  was  now  evening :  the  sun  was  sinking  among  a  lofty  range  of  moun* 
tains,  tinging  their  heathy  summits  with  a  purple  hue,  as  his  broad  disc 
seemed  to  touch  their  tops.  The  travellers  were  entering  el  narrow  defile 
at  the  end  of  which  a  small  but  beautiful  mountain  lake  or  loch  burst  upon 
their  sight ;  its  waters  lay  beautifully  still  and  placid,  reflecting  aslant  a 
few  alder  bushes  which  grew  on  its  banks,  while  the  cana,  or  wild  cotton 
grass,  reared  its  white  head  here  and  there  among  the  bushes  of  wild 
thyme  which  sent  their  perfume  far  on  the  air.  The  wild  and  melancholy 
note  of  the  curlew,  as  she  was  roused  from  her  nest  by  the  travellers,  or 
the  occasional  bleat  of  a  lamb,  was  all  that  broke  the  universal  stillness. 

<'Ah,  my  love,''  said  Lady  Emma,  riding  up  close  to  her  husband^ 
'<  what  a  scene  of  peace  and  tranquillity !  Why  could  we  not  live  here, 
fer  from  couris  and  camys,  from  battle  and  bloodshed?  But,''  she  con» 
tinned  looking  fondly  and  fixedly  at  her  husband,  '*  this  displeases  you«^ 
think  of  it  only  as  a  fond  dream,  and  pardon  me.'' 

*'  True,  my  Emma,"  returned  Douglas,  ''these  are  but  fond  dreams ; 
the  state  of  our  poor  country  commands  every  man  to  do  his  duty,  and  how 
could  the  followers  of  the  bloody  heart  sheathe  their  swords,  and  live  like 
bondsmen  ?  Never,  never !  But  ride  on  now ;  the  smoke  from  yonder 
cabin  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  promises  shelter  for  the  night,  and,  ere  to- 
morrow's sun  goes  down,  you  shall  be  welcomed  as  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  noblest  dames  of  Scotland.  Ride  on — ^the  night  wears  apace." — 
Scarcely  had  the  words  passed  his  lips,  when  the  quick  tramp  of  a  steed 
behind  him  caused  him  to  turn  round.  It  was  Mowbray,  his  eyes  glaring 
with  fury,  and  his  frame  trembling  with  rage  and  excitement. 

"Turn,  traitor,  coward! — Robber!  turn  and  meet  your  just  punish- 
ment." 

"  Coward  was  never  heard  by  a  Douglas  unrevenged,"  was  the  haughty 
answer  to  this  defiance,  as  he  wheeled  round  to  meet  the  cljallenger,  at 
the  same  time  waving  to  Lady  Emma  to  ride  on ;  but  she  became  para- 
lysed with  fear  and  sutprise,  and  sat  on  her  palfrey  motionless.  Both 
10 
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drew  their  swords,  aad  the  combat  began.  It  was  furious,  bat  short  s 
Douglas  unhorsed  his  antagonist,  and  then,  leaping  from  his  own  steed, 
went  to  assist  in  raising  him,  unwilling  farther  to  harm  the  brother  of  his 
wife.  But  oh,  the  treachery  and  cruelty  of  the  wicked !  No  sooner  did 
the  tender-hearted  Douglas  kneel  down  beside  him  to  ascertain  the  nature 
of  his  wounds,  than  Mowbray  drew  his  secret  dagger,  and  stabbed  him  to 

the  heart. 

•  ••••• 

The  moon  rose  pale  and  cold  on  the  waters  of  this  small  inland  lake,, 
and  showed  distinctly  the  body  of  a  female  lying  near  its  shore,  while  a 
dark  heap,  resembling  men  asleep,  were  seen  at  a  little  distance,  on  a 
rising  ground— the  naournful  howl  of  a  large  dog  only  broke  the  death-like 
stillness ;  soon,  however^  a  horseman  was  seen  descending  the  pass ;  he 
was  directed  by  the  do^  to  the  female,  who  still  lay  as  if  life  indeed  had 
fled ;  he  sprung  from  his  horscr  and  bfought  water  from  the  lake,  which 
he  sprinkled  on  her  face  and  hands.  Long  his  efforts  were  unavailing, 
but  at  last  the  pulse  of  life  began  once  more  to  beat,  the  eye  opened,  and 
she  wildly  exclaimed,  "  O  do  not  kill  him."  ''  He  is  safe  for  me,  lady,'^ 
said  the  well  known  voice  of  Ralph  of  Teesdale.  ''  Thou  here,  my  trusty 
friend !''  murmured  Lady  Emma;  *'  bear  me  to  Douglas,  and  all  yet  may 
be  well.''  She  could  utter  no  more ;  insensibility  again  seized  her,  and 
Ralph,  lifting  her  up,  bore  her  in  his  arms  to  what  he  supposed  to  be  a 
shepherd's  cottage,  but  found  it  only  a  deserted  summer  shealing.  He 
was  almost  distracted,  and,  laying  down  his  precious  burden,  wrapped  in 
his  horseman's  cloak,  he  ran  out  again  in  search  of  assistance,  though  hard** 
\f  hoping  to  find  it  in  such  a  wild  district,  stiU  closely  followed  by  the 
dog,  which  continued  at  intervals  the  same  dismal  howl  which  had  at* 
tracted  the  notice  of  Ralph  as  they  ascended  the  hill ;  the  sad  note  of  the 
hound  was  answered  by  a  loud  barking,  and  never  fell  sounds  more  wel- 
come on  the  ear  of  the  faithful  vassal ;  he  followed  the  sounds,  and  they 
led  him  to  a  hut  tenanted  by  a  shepherd  and  his  wife.  His  tale  was  soon 
told.  They  hastened  with  him  to  the  deserted  shealing,  where  they  found 
the  object  of  their  solicitude  in  a  situation  to  demand  instant,  and  female 
assistance.  There,  amid  the  wilds  of  Scotland,  in  a  comfortless  cabin, 
the  heir  of  the  warlike  and  noble  Sir  John  Douglas  first  saw  the  lights- 
Long  ere  perfect  consciousness  returned.  Lady  Emma  was  removed  to  the 
more  comfortable  home  of  the  shepherd,  and  there  his  wife  paid  her  every 
possible  attention.  The  care  of  Ralph  consigned  the  remains  of  the  rival 
chiefs  to  one  grave.  It  was  supposed  that  De  Mowbray  had  expired  soon 
after  giving  Ik>uglas  the  fatal  stroke,  as  his  fingers  still  firmly  grasped  the 
hilt  (M  his  dagger.  Their  horses  and  accoutrements  were  disposed  of  by 
the  shepherd,  and  thus  furnished  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  noble 
,  lady,  who  was  so  strangely  cast  upon  their  care.    Many  weeks  elapsed 

ere  she  was  aware  she  nad  neither  husband  nor  brother. 

•  ••••• 

Time,  which  calms  or  extinguishes  every  passion  of  the  human  heart, 
bad  exerted  its  healing  influence  over  the  mind  of  Lady  Emma.  She  sat 
watching  the  gambols  of  her  son  on  the  banks  of  the  peaceful  lake,  whose 
waters  had  first  recalled  her  to  life  on  the  disastrous  evening  of  his  birth. 
There  was  even  a  smile  on  her  pale  thin  lip,  as  he  tottered  to  her  knee, 
and  laid  there  a  handful  of  yellow  wild-flowers.    She  clasped  the  bloom- 
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iQg  boy  to  her  heart,  murmuring,  "  My  Douglas !"  On  her  first  awaken- 
ing to  a  full  sense  of  her  loss  and  forlorn  condition,  it  was  only  by  pre- 
senting her  son  to  her  that  she  could  be  persuaded  to  live ;  and  when  her 
strength  returned,  she  determined  to  go  to  Drumlanrig,  and  claim  protec- 
tion for  herself  and  child ;  but  the  prudence  of  Ralph  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  his  first  going  to  ascertain  the  ^Me  of  the  family,  and,  recom- 
Bending  his  lady  to  the  care  of  Gilbert  Scott  «nd  his  kind-hearted  wife, 
lie  set  out  on  his  embassy.  But  sad  was  his  welcome.  The  noble  pile 
was  a  heap  of  blackened  and  smoking  ruins,  and  the  lady  fled  no  one  knew 
whither.  Sad  uid  sorrowful  he  returned  te  the  mountam  retreat,  and  was 
surprised  at  the  calmness  with  which  his  fionoured  mistress  heard  his 
tale.  Alas,  he  knew  not  that  the  pang  she  had  already  suffered  made 
every  loss  appear  trivial !  The  lonely  shealing  was  repaired  and  furnish- 
ed. Here  lady  Emma,  in  placid  content,  nursed  her  child,  attended  by 
her  faithful  foster-brother,  who  made  occasionti  excursions  to  the  neigh- 
bouring town  to  supply  her  with  any  necessary  she  might  require.  On 
an  occasion  of  this  kind,  when  the  lovely  boy  was  nearly  two  years  old, 
she  sat  in  the  door  of  her  humble  dwelling,  listening  to  his  sweet  prattle. 
It  was  the  first  time  he  had  attempted  to  say  the  most  endearing  of  all 
words.  She  forgot  her  sorrows,  and  was  almost  happy.  Her  attention 
was  soon  called  to  some  domestic  concern  within  tlw  cottage.  The  boy 
was  on  his  accustomed  seat  at  the  door,  when  a  ^irill  and  piercing  scream 
caused  her  to  mn  out.  Need  her  anguish  and  despair  be  painted,  when 
she  saw  her  lovely  boy  borne  aloft  in  the  air  in  the  talons  ot  a  large  eagle ! 
To  run,  to  scream,  to  shout,  was  the  first  movement  of  the  pnrenzied 
mother ;  but  vain  had  been  her  efforts,  had  she  not  been  almost  immediate- 
ly joined  by  some  of  her  neighbours,  whose  united  efforts  made  the  fatigued 
bird  quit  his  prey,  drop  it  into  the  loch.  Many  a  willing  heart,  many  an 
active  hand,  was  ready  to  save  the  boy.  He  was  delivered  to  his  mother, 
but,  alas,  only  as  a  drenched  and  nerveless  corse.  Human  nature  could 
endure  no  more.  Her  brain  reeled,  and  reason  fled  for  ever.  Her  faith- 
ful and  attached  follower  returned  to  find  her  lady  a  wandering  maniac. 
Year  after  year  did  he  follow  her  footsteps,  nor,  All  death  put  a  period  to 
his  sufferings,  did  his  care  lAacken  for  one  instanft.  After  he  had  seen 
her  laid  by  tier  husband  and  brother,  he  bade  «dieu  to  the  simple  inhabi- 
tants, and  it  is  supposed  he  fell  in -some  of  the  border  raids  of  the  period, 
as  he  was  never  more  'heard  of. 

Reader,  this  tale  is  no  idle  ficffion*  On  the  borders  of  Alemoor  loch  in 
Selkirkshire  may  still  be  seen  a  small  clump  of  moss-grown  trees,  among 
which  were  one  or  two  of  the  crab-apple  kind,  which  showed  that  here 
the  hand  of  cultivation  had  once  been.  Within  this  inclosure  was  a  small 
^en  mound,  to  which  tradition,  in  reference  to  the  above  story,  gave  the 
name  of  the  Lady's  Seat ;  and  about  half  a  mile  to  the  south-west  of  the 
lonely  loc!h,  is  an  oblong  bench,  with  a  rising  ground  above,  still  called 
the  Chieftain's  Grave.  [Cbzm.  Ed.  Jour. 
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POPULAR   INFORMATION    ON  LITERATURE. 

HOME  R — U  ERODOTUS. 

It  is  the  lot  of  only  a  limited  number  of  persons  to  become  acquainted 
with  ancient  literature,  or  to  have  even  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the 
languages  in  which  it  is  chiefly  written.  Yet,  owing  to  the  importance  of 
Greek  and  Roman  literature  and  literary  men,  allusions  to  it  are  found  at 
almost  every  step  in  our  perusal  of  modern  books — to  the  great  puzzle- 
ment of  unlearned  readers,  and  the  diminution  of  the  utility  of  the  works 
in  which  such  allusions  occur.  By  way  of  obviating  this  evil  as  far  as 
possible,  we  shall  give  a  brief  account  of  the  principal  ancient  authors  and 
books  referred  to  in  modern  literature,  calculating  our  language  for  the 
use  of  those  who  know  nothing  on  the  subject. 

By  ancient,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  classical  literature,  is  meant 
the  productions,  in  particular,  of  two  civilized  nations,  which  existed,  two 
thousand  years  ago  and  upwards,  at  various  places  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  These  were  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  of  whom  some  ac- 
count h^  already  been  given  in  the  present  work.  People  are  sometimes 
heard  to  express  wonder  how  the  writings  of  these  nations  should  be  &o 
much  relished  now-a^days,  disguised  as  they  are  under  foreign  tongues, 
when  there  are  so  many  books  of  as  great  literary  merit,  and  more  informa- 
tion, written  in  our  own  language.  To  this  it  must  be  answered,  that,  when 
our  own  nation  had  not  as  yet  formed  a  literature  for  itself^  the  works  of 
,the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  the  only  works  of  merit  which  existed ;  and 
they  were  then  studied  with  so  much  admiration  in  the  seminaries  where 
learned  men  were  brought  up,  that  a  fixed  prepossession  in  their  favour 
has  taken  root  among  those  classes,  to  the  exclusion,  in  some  measure^ 
of  a  taste  for  even  the  best  modern  literature.  Another  cause  of  their 
keeping  their  ground  so  long  in  our  schools,  is  the  fact  of  our  language 
containing  a  \m^  proportion  of  Greek  and  Roman  words,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  propeny  studied  without  a  previous  acquaintance  with  those  tongues. 
A  third  cause  is  that  which  has  suggested  the  present  chapter,  namely, 
that  so  much  of  modern  literature  has  a  reference  to  the  ancient,  that  there 
is  no  understanding  the  one  without  some  knowledge  of  the  other. 

The  first,  and,  as  it  happens,  the  greatest,  of  all  ancient  writers,  was 
Homer,  the  author  of  two  long  Greek  poems,  respectively  styled  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey.  So  little  is  known  about  this  man,  that  he  is  by  many 
supposed  to  have  been  altogether  an  ideal  person,  and  his  poems  only  a 
series  of  fugitive  ballads  which  were  gathered  together  from  tradition,  and 
arranged  under  his  name,  as  Ossian's  Poems  are  supposed  by  most  peo- 
ple to  have  been  with  us.  By  those  who  believe  him  to  have  existed,  he 
is  r^resented  as  having  been  an  old  blind  minstrel,  who  went  about  sing- 
ing bis  poems  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  wretched  subsistence.  He 
is  said  to  have  lived  some  time  between  the  tenth  and  eighth  century  be- 
fore Christ,  and  to  have  been  a  native  of  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
now  called  Natolia.  Like  many  modem  poets,  he  would  appear  to  have 
been  little  regarded  during  his  life  time ;  but  some  ages  afterwards,  when 
the  people,  by  greater  refinement,  were  more  able  to  enjoy  his  verses, 
seven  cities  contended  for  the  honour  of  having  given  him  birth ;  a  ridi- 
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culous  circumstance  in  more  ways  than  one,  seeing  that  the  mere  accident 
of  a  great  man  having  been  bom  at  a  certain  place  cannot  possibly  argue 
any  merit  in  that  particular  spot  of  ground.  He  was,  most  probably,  an 
Ionian,  bom  in  the  neighbourhodil  of  Smyrna,  which  country  was  then 
called  Ionia,  bein^  possessed  by  a  colony  of  Greeks  of  that  denomination, 
and  which,  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  oldest  names  by  which  the  Greeks  are 
known  in  ancient  history ;  and  this  accounts  for  his  possessing  so  perfect 
a  knowledge  of  the  Ionic,  a  dialect  of  the  Greek  language,  in  which  his 
poems  are  composed.  His  poems  are  of  the  class  styled  epics-— that  is, 
long  narrative  poems,  of  a  certain  regular  structure.  That  called  "  the 
Iliad"  contains  an  account  of  certain  incidents  in  the  Trojan  war,  a  trans- 
action which  happened  one  or  two  hundred  years  before  Homer's  sup- 
posed age,  and  about  the  same  time  with  the  building  of  Solomon's  tem- 
ple. The  Trojan  war  was  probably  a  very  obscure  and  paltry  affair,  for  it 
occurred  at  a  time  when  the  Greeks,  who  carried  it  on,  were  little  better 
than  barbarians — ^but  it  has  been  elevated  by  the  fancy  of  Homer  into  some- 
thing very  magnificent,  interesting  even  theimmortel  gods  in  its  progress 
and  issue.  Troy  is  represented  as  a  great  Asiatic  city,  of  such  strenQ;th 
as  to  have  held  out  for  ten  years  against  the  whole  strength  of  the  Greeks, 
who  were  provoked  into  besieging  it,  in  consequence  of  the  abduction  of 
Helena,  the  wife  of  one  of  their  petty  princes,  by  Paris,  a  son  of  the  king 
of  Tioy.  The  immediate  subject  of  the  poem  is  the  quarrel  of  two  chiefs 
of  the  Greeks,  Agamemnon  and  Achilles,  during  the  progress  of  the  seige. 
In  one  of  the  encounters  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  the  former  be- 
came the  victors,  and  obtained  considerable  spoil,  among  which  were  se- 
veral female  captives,  one  of  whom,  the  daughter  of  Chryses,  the  priest 
of  Apollo,  remarkable  for  her  beauty  and  attractive  manners,  falls  to  the 
lot  ot  Agamemnon :  Chryses  beseeches  Agamemnon  to  restore  his  daugh- 
ter, which  the  chief  refuses  to  do,  saying  he  loved  her  better  than  his  wife 
Clytemnestra.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  priest  prays  to  his  god 
Apollo  for  assistance,  and  a  severe  plague  is  consequently  sent  upon  the 
Grecian  camp.  The  Greek  council  of  war  consults  about  what  is  to  be 
done  to  avert  this  sad  calamity,  and  is  informed  by  an  augur,  or  diviner, 
that  the  only  method  to  obtain  relief  is  to  restore  the  daughter  of  Chryses. 
Agamemnon,  whose  affections  had  been  won  by  the  young  priestess,  is 
enraged  at  the  augur,  and  hesitates  to  comply  with  the  demand.  But 
upon  weighing  the  motives  in  his  mind,  and  seeing  the  necessity  of  re- 
turning the  captive,  he  swears  that  he  will  have  Briseis,  another  beautiful 
captive,  who  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Achilles,  in  her  stead. .  Upon  his 
making  this  demand,  Achilles  declares  himself  grievously  insulted,  con- 
sidering that  he  had  shared  the  same  perils  and  hardships  as  Agamemnon, 
and  was,  as  well  as  he,  an  independentchief  of  Greece.  To  signify  still 
more  particularly  the  indignation  which  he  felt,  he  withdrew  his  forces  from 
the  camp,  and  implored  his  mother,  Thetis,  (a  fabulous  divinity,)  to  exert 
her  influence  in  his  behalf.  Thetis  applies  to  Jupiter,  the  king  of  the 
gods,  for  his  assistance,  and,  shortly  after,  the  thunders  of  that  mighty 
personage  fall  upon  the  Grecian  army,  and  the  deepest  misery  and  distress 
experienced.  In  process  of  time,  however,  Achilles  is  reconciled  to  Aga- 
memnon, and,'by  their  united  efforts,  Troy  is  ultimately  taken,  and  the 
object  of  the  expedition  accomplished.  This  is  the  whole  subject  of  the 
twenty-four  books  or  sections  of  the  Iliad,  though  many  characters  and 
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incidents  are  introduced,  which  cannot  be  here  specified.  The  mixture 
of  divine  and  human  agency  in  the  poem  gives  it,  upon  the  whole,  a  child- 
ish character;  yet,  if  the  reader  gets  over  this  objection,  he  cannot  fail  to 
be  charmed  by  the  dignity,  and  even  siiblimity,  which  the  work  exhibits 
throughout  There  is  no  difTuseness  nor  extravagance  in  the  imagery  of 
the  Iliad :  every  thing  is  dignified  and  concise,  and  from  beginning  to  end 
one  elevated  strain  is  kept  up.  In  the  language  there  is  oflen  a  surpris- 
ing felicity,  insomuch  that  one  word  will  sometimes  fill  the  mind  of  the 
reader  with  a  delightful  picture.  But  the  great  merit  of  the  poem  lies  in 
the  manly  strength  of  thought,  and  the  singular  ardour  of  the  imagination, 
which  it  displays.  No  poet  was  ever  more  happy,  says  Dr.  Blair,  in  the 
choice  of  his  subject,  or  more  successful  in  painting  his  historical  and  de- 
scriptive pieces.  There  is  a  considerable  resemblance  in  the  style  to  that 
of  some  parts  of  the  Bible — for  instance,  Isaiah — which  must  be  accepted 
as  a  kind  of  testimony  to  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  writings,  seeing  that 
they  are  productions  of  nearly  the  same  age,  and  of  a  part  of  the  world 
not  far  from  the  alleged  birth-place  of  Homer. 

This  illustrious  bard  composed  another  poem  of  about  the  same  length, 
called  the  Odyssey,  which  looks  like  a  production  called  forth  by  the  suc- 
cess of  a  previous  one,  and  inferior  for  want  of  the  same  interest  in  the 
subject.  It  relates  the  adventures  of  a  distinguished  Grecian  chief,  named 
Ulysses,  on  his  way  home  from  the  Trojan  war.  Both  poems  have  con- 
tinued for  much  more  than  two  thousand  years  to  enjoy  the  admiration  of 
mankind ;  and  it  is  certainly  surprising  that  no  effort  in  the  same  style  of 
poetry,  though  made  under  circumstances  infinitely  more  advantageous 
than  those  of  the  blind  old  minstrel,  has  ever  been  in  nearly  the  same  de- 
gree successful.  They  are  translated  into  almost  all  literary  languages : 
in  £nglish,  there  are  two  excellent  versified  translations,  one  by  Pope, 
and  the  other  by  Cowper,  of  which  the  former  is  considered  the  more 
pleasing,  and  the  latter  the  more  correct. 

Another  ancient  Greek  writer,  of  whom  common  readers  must  have 
heard  a  great  deal,  is  Herodotus.  As  Homer  is  the  first  poet  whose  works 
have  survived,  so  is  Herodotus  the  first  historian.  He  was  bom  at  Hali- 
carnassus  in  Greece,  now  called  Budrun,  in  the  year  484  before  Christ. 
In  the  part  of  Greece  which  gave  birth  to  Herodotus,  there  was  spoken  a 
dialect  called  the  Doric,  which,  like  that  of  Scotland,  as  compared  with 
English,  was  not  considered  a  proper  language  for  ordinary  composition. 
But  Herodotus,  from  disgust  at  his  native  government,  removed  in  man- 
hood to  Samos,  where  the  prevailing  dialect  was  that  elegant  Ionic  in 
which  Homer  had  composed  his  poems ;  and  he  accordingly  became  fami- 
liar with  this  tongue,  insomuch  that  his  writings  are  said  to  exhibit  it  in  a 
fitate  of  higher  perfection  than  any  other.  Having  formed  a  design  of 
writing  history,  this  ingenious  man  travelled  for  materials  into  Egypt  and 
Italy,  besides  various  parts  of  Asia,  and  in  this  manner  acquired  much 
valuable  information  respecting  nations  previously  unknown,  as  well  as  of 
manners,  customs,  and  habits,  which  have  imparted  great  value  to  his 
pages.  He  is  supposed  to  have  profitted  much  by  intercouse  with  the 
Egyptian  priests,  who  for  many  centuries  before  this  period  had  been  re* 
markable  for  a  mysterious  kind  of  traditionary  learning.  After  writing  his 
work  in  nine  books,  and  polishing  it  with  much  studious  care,  he  read 
parts  of  it  to  his  countrymen  assembled  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  thus 
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obtained  a  larger  and  more  immediate  measure  of  fame  than  \vhat  was 
generally  acquired  by  the  writers  of  those  ages,  when  there  was  no  print- 
ing press  to  multiply  copies  of  any  literary  composition.  But  for  Hero- 
dotus, we  should  have  now  been  ignorant  of  a  laige  and  important  part  of 
profane  history.  It  is  curious  that  this  writer  was  more  disbelieved  in  hi& 
own  age  than  in  the  present  Many  of  the  things  which  he  told  of  other 
countries  were  so  wonderful  that  they  startled  his  contemporaries,  and 
were  for  many  subsequent  ages  looked  upon  as  doubtful ;  but  not  a  few 
of  these  things  have  been  ascertained  by  modern  inquiry  to  be  true,  as 
Herodotus  related  them.  This  shows  that  scepticism  or  disbelief  may  be 
the  mark  of  ignorance,  as  well  as  it  sometimes  is  of  knowledge,  of  which 
another  remarkable  illustration  is  afforded  by  Bruce's  Travels  in  Abyssinia, 
which  were  scoffed  at  forty  years  ago,  but  have  since  been  authenticated. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  Herodotus  communicates 
some  fiction  along  with  his  facts,  though  apparently  in  no  case  where  he 
was  not  himself  deceived. 


ODD-FELLOWS. 


Having  seen  an  article  some  time  sinoe  in  a  Macon  paper,  purporting 
to  be  a  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  our  Order,  in  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia, and  claiming  for  that  city,  the  honor  of  having  first  introduced  the  or- 
der in  this  State,  I  have  determined  to  give  a  plain  and  unvarnished  his- 
tory of  its  first  introduction  among  us. 

The  first  Lodge  ever  instituted  in  this  State,  was  opened  on  the  4  th 
March,  1842,  by  the  Rev.  Albert  Case,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  ^n  a  dis- 
pensation granted  to  five  brothers  of  the  Order)  in  the  Lyceum  Hall,  un- 
der the  title  of  "  Oglethorpe  Lodge,  No.  1,"  of  the  State  of  Geoigia.  Mr. 
A.  N.  Miller,  of  this  city,  was  elected  the  first  presiding  officer,  to  whom 
the  Order  owes  its  origin  in  this  State.  As  it  was  an  entirely  new  Order, 
and  its  friendly  precepts  were  not  understood,  it  did  not  progress  as  rapid- 
ly at  first  as  it  was  expected.  At  the  end  of  the  first  quarter,  however, 
we  numbered  about  thirty  members.  We  persevered,  having  full  confi- 
dence in  the  institution,  believing  that  it  would  not  be  long  before  it  became 
known. 

We  met  weekly  and  soon  found  that  we  continued  to  increase  gradual- 
ly, until  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  when  one  of  our  members,  in 
conjunction  with  four  others  from  other  Lodges,  applied  for  a  dispensation 
for  a  Lodge  in  Macon,  to  be  known  as  '<  Franklin  Lodge  No.  2."  At  the 
same  time  five  members  of  our  Lodge  apphed  for  a  Lodge  in  this  city,  to 
be  known  as  "Live  Oak  Lodge,  No.  3,"  both  of  which  were  granted.— 
The  Order  from  that  time  took  rapid  strides  and  members  came  nocking  in, 
and  we  now  number  in  this  city,  over  two  hundred  members,  composed 
of  persons  of  all  persuasions,  professions  and  callings,  from  the  Minister 
of  the  Gospel,  down  to  the  laborer,  and  among  these  members  are  some  of 
the  first  men  of  our  land,  and  the  sons  of  the  first  settlers  of  our  State. 

I  have.  Gentlemen  written  much  more  than  1  intended,  but  I  hope  you 
will  excuse  it,  as  I  was  anxious  to  have  it  known  where  the  Order  waa 
first  founded,  and  to  whom  the  honor  was  due. 
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At  present,  there  are  four  Lodges  and  one  Encampment  in  this  State, 
the  three  I  have  mentioned  above,  and  one  in  Milledgeville.  Before  the 
end  of  the  ^ear,  there  will  likely  be  three  more  opened,  one  in  Augusta, 
one  in  Danen,  and  one  in  Sandersville.  The  Encampment  was  opened 
in  this  city  a  few  nights  since. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  the  Order  in  this  State  has  been  astonishing, 
and  in  a  few  years,  there  will  scarcely  be  a  village  in  our  State  without  a 
Lodge,  for  the  principles  have  only  to  be  known  to  go  ahead. 

AN  ODD-FELLOW. 

Scasonnnh  Rep, 


WINDFALLS. 


There  are  some  medicines  and  intoxicating  draughts  which  cannot, 
without  extreme  danger,  be  largely  used  at  first.  It  is  only  by  beginning 
with  small  doses,  and  by  gradually  increasing  them,  that  the  system  be- 
comes habituated  to  their  qualities,  and  in  a  manner  fitted  for  their  recep- 
tion until  at  last  the  original  quantity  produces  no  perceptible  effect  or  ex- 
citement, and  copious  drenchings  are  undergone  with  apparent  impunity. 
In  the  same  way  that  drugs  of  this  kind  act  upon  the  body,  the  possession 
of  wealth  operates  on  the  mind.  When  money  is  amassed  by  slow  de- 
grees, by  the  regular  profits  of  business,  the  use  of  it  is  learnt  during  the 
acqubition ;  but  when  it  plumps  upon  a  man  suddenly,  and  he  who  yes- 
terday was  a  hard-working  tradesman,  obliged  to  fare  frugally,  and  to  be 
content  with  coarse  clothing,  finds  himself  to-day  the  master  of  a  fortune 
capable  of  supplying  a  luxurious  table,  splendid  furniture,  and  rich  attire, 
he  is  as  it  were  taken  by  assault,  reduced  under  subjection  to  a  powerful 
invader,  and  frightened  from  his  propriety,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  manag- 
ing ai&irB  discreetly  for  the  future. 

He  who  has  formed  a  resolution  to  go  cautiously  and  steadily  forward 
in  the  pursuit  he  has  chosen,  accommodates  his  desires  to  the  station  in 
which  it  places  him.  There  is  no  one,  indeed,  devoid  of  ambition ;  and 
be,  like  other  men,  hope  to  better  himself,  and  looks  forward  to  enjoy- 
ments beyond  its  present  circumstances :  but  it  is  by  almost  impercepti- 
ble steps  that  he  advances  to  attain  them.  He  does  n9t  see  the  fuU.hetght 
of  the  mountain  before  him,  nor  pant  with  eargemess  to  reach  its  top ;  but 
terraced  eminences  present  themselves  successively,  and  with  patient  foot 
he  climbs  one  after  another,  saving  his  breath  most  methodically,  although 
Us  view  does  not  extend  to  the  next  assent.  Far  from  losing  his  all  upon 
a  cast,  he  would  not  risk  the  merest  trifle  on  the  chances^  and  his  is  the  heart 
that  never  fluttered  responsive  to  the  most  flattering  perhaps.  His  last 
pace  is  measured  with  the  same  steadiness  and  self-possession  that  cha- 
racterized the  whole  of  his  progress ;  and,  knowing  every  inch  of  ground 
«ver  which  he  has  passed,  he  is  prepared  to  recede,  if  it  should  be  neces- 
sary, with  no  less  composure.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  prudent  man 
of  business — unwearied  industry  being  its  strongest  feature.  All  acknow- 
ledge him  to  be  clear-headed,  and  many  load  him  with  the  imputation  of 
being  also  cold-hearted ;  but  this  is  very  frequently  a  mistake :  He  knows 
bow  he  has  got  every  penny  he  possesses,  and  he  never  parts  with  the 
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smallest  sum,  without  being  assured  of  a  good  and  sufficient  cause  for  the 
outlay.  He  is  not  wanting  in  the  common  kindnesses  and  charities  of 
life ;  on  the  contrary,  he  devotes  the  whole  of  his  time  and  talents  to  the 
acquisition  of  means  by  which  he  may  confer  benefits  on  all  who  are  con- 
nected with  him — but  they  are  every  one  sober  unostentatious  benefits, 
distributed  considerately  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  not  from  any  high-flown 
notions  of  generosity.  By  steady  attention  to  the  concerns  of  trade,  he 
makes  himself  the  stay  of  many  industrious  families,  who  in  his  service 
are  sure  of  employment,  and  equally  sure  of  their  wages.  He  whose  hand 
gives  liberally  to  the  poor  is  blessed ;  but  doubly  blessed  is  he  who  enables 
them  to  live  without  depending  upon  casual  bounty. 

The  man  who  looks  to  lucky  turns  in  trade,  and  makes  bold  ventures, 
is  sometimes  as  successful  as  his  neighbour  who  plods  on  its  regular 
routine ;  but  he  seldom  employs  his  advantages  so  wisely  for  himself  and 
so  beneficially  for  others.  He  is  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  and  has  ac- 
customed himself  to  think  that  money  is  only  to  be  made  by  fortunate  hits. 
Excitement  and  stir  present  to  him  charms  that  are  irresistible ;  so  he  takes 
care  to  devise  and  execute  a  number  of  schemes,  sufficient  to  keep  him 
constantly  upon  the  tender-hooks  of  expectation.  They  often  fail ;  but 
he  is  not  discouraged.  Persuading  himself  that  his  plans  were  the  best 
possible,  and  conducted  in  the  most  judicious  manner,  he  attributes  their 
discomfiture  solely  to  casualties  which  nobody  could  have  foreseen.  *'  If 
it  had  not  been  that  that  fellow  who  bought  my  last  consignment  from — 
was  a  villain,  I  should  at  this  moment  have  been  in  possession  of  a  for- 
tune of  i^0,000,"  says  the  disappointed  speculator;  and  he  speaks  truly: 
but  he  overlooks  the  circumstance  that  he  sold  his  goods  so  very  advan- 
tageously, that  it  would  have  been  apparent  to  any  one,  not  blinded  by  an 
over-eagerness  of  gain,  that  the  purchaser  had  little  intention  of  paying 
the  price.  A  person  with  better  regulated  notions  would  aim  rather  to 
dispose  of  a  great  number  of  commodities,  at  moderate  returns,  than  of  a 
few  at  a  large  profit ;  but  for  this  sure  and  liberal  system  of  dealing  the 
daring  commercial  adventurer  entertains  a  sovereign  contempt;  a  small 
advantage  he  does  not  think  worth  accepting,  and  accordingly  his  trans-  , 
actions  are  all  of  a  hazardous  kind,  either  issuing  in  a  dead  loss  or  in  enor- 
mous gains.  By  this  hap-hazard  species  of  traffic,  an  immense  fortune  is 
occasionally  accumulated,  and  may  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  wind- 
fall to  its  owner,  as  much  as  if  it  had  presented  itself  in  the  shape  of  an  un- 
expected legacy.  It  comes  upon  him  as  unprepared  to  use  it  in  modera- 
tion, and  is  for  the  most  part  as  inj  udiciously  squandered.  Indeed,  in  what- 
ever way  it  comes,  the  result  is  nearly  the  same. 

"  What  an  unfortunate  wretch  I  am !''  exclaims  he  who  finds  himself 
the  holder  of  an  unsuccessful  Jottery-ticket,  <<  to  pitch  upon  No.  999,  when, 
if  I  had  taken  the  one  above  it,  I  should  have  got  the  i&20,000  prize.'' — 
Now,  mark  the  bad  logic  of  the  man :  he  calls  himself  unfortunate  in  not 
selecting  No.  1000,  as  if  he  were  certain  it  would  have  turned  out  aprize 
if  he  had  held  it  But  so  willing  is  he  to  interpret  chances  in  his  own 
favour,  that  a  doubt  on  this  exceedingly  problematical  point  never  enters 
his  head ;  and  he  considers  himself  to  have  been  so  very  close  upon  gain- 
ing a  large  sum,  that  he  is  sure  of  it  the  next  time  he  makes  the  trial. — 
Well,  perhaps  he  does  succeed  the  next  time,  or  the  next,  or  the  time 
aAer;  and  how  does  this  vast  influx  of  wealth  find  and  afiect  him? — it 
finds  him  very  much  in  need  of  it,  and  very  eager  to  wallow  in  it,  and, 
11 
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ten  to  one,  he  is  soon  in  a  worse  condition  than  ever.  This  suddenly  ac- 
quired wealth  does  not  seem  to  have  the  same  blessing  with  it  that  gener- 
ally accompanies  the  gains  of  patient  industry,  or  of  an  honest  ingenuity, 
exerted  from  day  to  day.  Sudden  wealth  may  be  compared  to  a  tornado, 
which  produces  nothing  but  havoc  and  desolation ;  the  slow  earnings  of 
industry  to  the  silent  dews  by  whose  influence  the  face  of  nature  is  beau- 
tified, and  vegetation  invigorated  and  refreshed. 

The  above  arguments  bear  with  full  force  upon  the  life  of  the  gambler, 
who  is  simply  a  person  given  up  to  delusive  hopes  of  acquiring  wealth 
without  working  for  it.  In  general,  we  find  moral  writers  and  dramatists, 
in  their  endeavours  to  check  this  vice,  go  no  farther  than  to  show  the  hor- 
rible results  which  are  apt  to  spring  from  its  indulgence,  it  might  be  ad- 
vantageous also  to  explain  the  rational  principles  upon  which  ^mbling  is 
a  worse  means  of  endeavouring  to  obtain  money  than  an  industrious  course 
of  life.  To  assume  a  language  which  will  be  intelligible  to  those  who  are 
addicted  to  it,  it  is  attended  with  a  worse  cJumce  of  ending  in  the  desired 
result.  If  twenty  persons  are  engaged  in  one  street,  each  in  his  own 
honest  business,  it  is  certain  that  some  profit  will  be  made  amongst  them, 
so  that  most  of  them,  at  least,  will  be  able  to  exist  without  coming  upon 
their  capital.  But  if  twenty  persons  be  engaged  as  industriously  in  gam- 
bling, it  is  certain  that  no  profit  will  be  made  amongst  them— on  the  con- 
trary, money  will  be  lost  in  paying  for  the  rooms,  and  for  the  materials  of 
the  sport  Supposing  the  twenty  persons  were  kept  by  themselves,  and 
that  they  began  with  a  considerable  stock  of  money  amongst  them,  they 
would  by  and  bye  find  themselves  reduced  to  pennilessness,  by  reason  of 
this  constant  drain  upon  their  resources.  Now,  if  money  cannot  be  made 
by  any  community  of  gamblers  among  themselves,  what  hope  is  there, 
except  in  that  vanity  and  self-love  which  speaks  delusively  to  every  bosom, 
that  an  individual  will  enrich  himself  ?  Evidently  none  whatever.  Thus 
gambling,  in  every  case  where  it  does  not  suppose  a  simpleton  to  be  pil- 
laged, is  proved  a  mere  fallacy ;  while,  in  cases  where  that  is  supposed,  it 
is  the  meanest,  because  the  safest  of  robberies.  In  no  point  of  view  can 
there  be  any  advantage  in  this  course  of  life — for  if  wealth  be  lost,  it  pro- 
duces all  the  usual  evils  of  that  contingency ;  if  it  be  gained,  it  never 
thrives,  and  is  apt  to  be  again  quickly  lost,  either  by  play,  or  by  irregular 
and  expensive  living.  Upon  the  whole,  while  some  must  be  greater  losers 
than  others,  there  is  no  general  chance  in  favour  of  the  gambler,  as  there 
is  in  favour  of  the  honest  and  industrious  man — ^he  is  almost  certain  of 
being,  in  the  long-run,  worse  than  when  he  began.  He  may  be  compared, 
indeed,  to  a  merchant  who  exposes  his  capital  to  an  almost  absolute  cer^ 
tainty  of  being  impaired,  by  assuming  a  line  of  speculations  in  which  the 
chance  of  loss  is  invariably  and  palpably  mater  than  the  chance  of  gain. 


The  only  individual  who  can  thrive  by  this  unhappy  vice  is  the  person 
who  keeps  the  gaming-house :  the  players,  as  a  whole,  muai  be  losers. 

Of  all  classes  of  society,  the  young  are  the  most  apt  to  give  themselves 
up  to  a  practice  of  longing  for  windfalls.  The  male  human  bein^,  from 
six  to  sixteen,  is  constantly  dreaming  of  pots  of  money  found  in  the  earth, 
or  of  large  fortunes  made  in  foreign  adventure,  after  the  manner  of  Whit- 
tington  with  his  cat.  From  sixteen  to  four  and  twenty,  he  dreams  of 
handsome  fortunes  made  by  the  simple  and  rather  agreeable  process  of 
taking  a  handsome  woman  to  wife ;  and  he  is  constantly  on  the  outlook 
for  such  a  chance  of  placing  himself,  as  it  is  called,  upon  his  feet.  Others 
^ream  of  legacies  from  f  ich  and  hitherto  unheard-of  uncles,  who  will  be 
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dying  some  of  these  days  in  India,  fifty  years  after  they  had  been  given 
up  by  their  relations  for  lost.  AU  are  more  or  less  taken  up  by  the  idea 
of  ready-made  fortunes,  which  are  to  save  them  the  trouble  of  making  one 
for  themselves ;  and,  in  this  gasping  and  grasping  hope  of  becoming  sud- 
denly enriched,  they  spend  perhaps  the  time  and  energies  which  ought 
to  be  directed  to  better  objects.  We  would  warn  our  young  readers  against 
giving  themselves  up  to  these  vain  phantasies.  The  proportion  of  those 
who  have  been  so  fortunate^  as  it  is  called,  as  to  fall  in  possession  of  wind- 
falls, is  so  very  small,  as  compared  with  those  who  do  not,  that  it  ought 
never  to  be  taken  into  account  in  our  calculations  as  to  the  means  of  pro- 
viding ourselves  with  a  subsistence.  If  we  would  j  ust  reflect  for  a  moment 
upon  what  the  most  of  us  are  at  our  outset  in  life — bare,  unlicked  crea- 
tures, with  merit  all  to  be  proved,  if  it  really  exists  at  all,  but  most  pro- 
bably it  does  not  exist — ^merely  individuals  in  the  great  herd  of  the  beard- 
less, none  of  whom  seem  any  different  from  the  rest — ^we  would  never 
flatter  ourselves  that  there  was  any  chance  of  fortune  singling  us  out  as 
her  own  peculiar  favourites,  or  our  gaining  any  thing  whatsoever,  till  we 
had  somehow  asserted  our  right  to  it.  It  is  nothing  but  an  overweening 
self-love,  and  a  blindness  to  the  decree  of  estimation  in  which,  while  as 
jret  untried,  we  are  likely  to  be  held  by  the  rest  of  mankind  that  leads  us 
into  this  error ;  and  he,  for  certain,  has  the  best  chance  of  quickly  invest- 
ing himself  with  the  good  things  of  Fortune,  who  is  soonest  cured  of  so 
&tal  and  bewildering  a  delusion. 


ODD-FELLOWSHIP. 

Amongst  the  various  agencies  that  are  at  work,  aiming  at  the  ameli- 
oration of  the  condition  of  our  race,  there  is  none  deserving  of  more  at- 
tention than  the  institution  of  Odd-Fellowship.  It  claims  our  attention, 
because  it  is  founded  upon  truth,  and  the  spirit  of  all  its  doctrine  is  that 
which  if  carried  into  effect  cannot  fail  to  bless  mankind ;  and  amongst  all 
organizations  of  human  origin,  there  is  none  so  admirably  adapted  to  bring 
into  recognition  the  great  truth  of  hurnan  Brothtrhood^  and  to  carry  into 
practice  the  divine  commandment  which  teaches  us  to  "  do  unto  others  as 
we  would  have  others  do  unto  us.''  It  is  an  institution  whose  foundation 
is  benevolence  and  charity,  and  while  it  urges  upon  its  subjects  a  due 
observance  of  religious  forms,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  spirit  of  rever- 
ence and  devotion,  still  it  calls  with  a  louder  voice  for  performance  of  acts 
such  as  the  world  is  too  seldom  blessed  with,  and  which  would  cause  the 
soul  of  the  relieved  sufferer  to  arise  in  gratitude  for  assistance  rendered  in 
the  hour  of  need.  The  widow  in  her  bereavement — the  orphan  in  its 
loneliness — are  objects  over  which  its  sheltering  wings  are  extended ; — 
the  Brother,  whom  misfortune  has  reduced  to  destitution  and  want,  re- 
ceives from  its  treasury  that  which  will  procure  the  means  of  relief,  and 
in  the  hour  of  sickness  the  kind  watchings  and  care  of  a  beloved  fraternity. 
We  know  of  nothing  more  lovely,  more  beautiful,  or  more  in  accordance 
with  the  religion  of  the  Saviour  than  this,  and  we  cannot  find  it  in  our 
heart  to  say  else  than  bid  them  onward,  always  doing  as  their  principles 
require,  and  to  preserve  their  ranks  free  from  those  whose  unworthiness 
shall  prove  a  barrier  to  its  progress  and  usefulness. — SytnhoL 
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The  Independent  Odd-Fellow. — ^We  have  received  the  January  No.  of 
this  Periodical.  Its  general  contents  are  interesting — we  have  however 
exception  to  offer  to  the  subjoined  extract  from  the  leading  Editorial  arti- 
cle. 

"  We  had  hoped  that  we  should  this  year  live  in  peace  with  the  Cove- 
nant For  its  Editors  we  have  the  highest  regard ;  they  are  good  fellows, 
singly  and  collectively ;  but  whenever  they  mount  the  chair  editorial  they 
seem  to  be  entirely  bewitched,  and  lose  sight,  in  their  efforts  to  sustain 
their  charge  of  that  justice  to  others,  which  on  all  other  occasions  they 
cheerfully  mete  out.  They  well  know  that  one  of  the  most  practical  and 
talented  members  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  at  its  last  ses- 
sion, (the  lamented  Hinman,  of  Connecticut,)  was  most  decidedly  oppos- 
ed to  all  schemes  for  an  official  magazine,  ana  the  resolutions  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Connecticut  clearly  expressed  the  views  of  that  intelligent  body. 
The  Grand  Lodge  of  Virginia  has  never  countenanced  the  scheme,  and  a 
large  number  of  our  most  intelligent  members.  North  and  South,  are  op- 
posed to  it.  Nevertheless,  after  expressing  our  disapprobation,  we  were 
determined  to  try  and  help  it  on  as  far  as  we  could — to  throw  no  obstacles 
in  the  way,  provided  it  attended  to  its  own  business,  and  let  others  alone. 
Ever  since  its  establishment  it  has  been  attempting  to  undermine  indivi- 
dual effort ;  and  we  have  now  determined  if  it  is  ever  again  the  case  we  shaUy 
in  detailt  first  give  our  reasons  why  we  are  opposed  io  it^  and  then  lay  be^ 
fore  the  Order  all  that  we  know  of  its  affairs,  and  the  means  by  which  it 
was  continued.  We  are  tired  of  these  repeated  attempts  to  supplant  other 
periodicals — we  will  not  submit  to  it — and  it  now  remains  for  the  Official 
to  say  whether  we  shall  have  peace  or  war." 

We  beg  to  premise  what  we  have  to  say  in  reference  to  the  above  with 
a  single  remark  in  relation  to  other  matters  contained  in  the  Editorial  from 
which  this  extract  has  been  taken.  Its  personal  assault  upon  our  respect- 
ed assistant  Editor,  Bro.  P.  G.  M.  Case  of  Charleston  we  leave  to  himself. 
We  are  informed  in  the  paragraph  quoted  "  that  we  well  knew  that  one  of 
the  most  practical  and  talented  members  of  the  Grand  Lodge  at  its  last 
session,  (the  lamented  Hinman  of  Connecticut)  was  most  decidedly  op- 
posed to  all  schemes  for  the  Official  Magazine'' — conceding  this  state- 
ment to  be  true,  although  the  Senior  Editor  of  the  Covenant  received  from 
the  lips  of  thut  distinguished  brother  the  assurance,  that  finding  his  opinions 
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had  not  been  responded  to  by  other  State  Grand  Lodges,  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  take  any  active  steps  adverse  to  the  work,  we  ask,  conceding  the 
statement  to  be  true,  what  does  it  amount  to  ?  to  the  simple  fact  that  the 
individual  opinions  of  the  Brother  so  far  as  they  were  Influential  were  ex- 
erted against  the  continuance  of  the  work — nothing  more  surely — the  ex- 
tent of  bis  influence,  instead  of  being  of  the  exalted  authority  relied  upon, 
may  be  seen  in  the  six  votes  against  the  Magazine. 

"  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Virginia  has  never  countenanced  the  scheme" 
we  are  further  very  gravely  informed.  We  have  not  yet  learnt  that  any 
proposition  has  been  submitted  to  that  body  soliciting  her  countenance. 
The  Publisher  of  the  "  Official"  has  not  yet  descended  to  the  position  of 
soliciting  a  recommendation  of  the  Covenant  from  State  Grand  Lodges 
with  a  view  to  the  influence  of  such  bodies  upon  subordinates  or  indivi- 
duals— she  has  preferred  that  the  Magazine  should  like  a  bright  mirror  re- 
flect its  own  character.  We  know  not  whether  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Vir- 
ginia has  spoken  upon  the  subject  in  her  corporate  capacity,  but  one  thing 
we  do  know,  that  one  of  her  distinguished  Representatives,  the  frank, 
sincere,  talented  and  high  minded  Seegar  at  the  last  session,  did  deli- 
berately record  his  vote  in  favor  of  its  continuance — for  which  he  may 
have  subjected  himself  to  the  displeasure  of  Bro.  Ford^  but  we  venture 
to  hope,  not  to  the  rebuke  of  the  intelligent  Grand  Lodge  whose  interests 
and  whose  character  he  so  ably  represented  in  part  in  September  last. 

We  have  italicised  the  most  impotent  and  absurd  part  of  the  extract  re- 
ferred to,  which  we  beg  again  to  quote  in  the  following  words — "  and 
we  have  now  determined  if  it  is  ever  again  the  case  we  shall  in  detail  first 
give  our  reasons  why  we  are  opposed  to  it,  and  then  lay  before  the  Order 
all  that  vse  know  of  its  affairs  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  continued. — 
This  paragraph  can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  an  imputation  upon 
the  friends  of  the  '*  Official  Magazine"  and  as  such  on  their  behalf  we  de- 
mand the  facts.  Let  us  know  Worthy  Brother  what  you  know,  that  the 
impure  fountains  may  be  purged,  and  corruption  may  not  longer  prevail 
in  the  high  places  of  Odd-Fellowship. 

The  Representatives  present  during  the  session  were  as  follows: — 
Guild,  Hersey,  Ellis,  Palmer,  Hinman,  Brown,  Wilson,  Treadwell,  Vn. 
Sickell,  Harris,  Hillyer,  Stokes,  Kneass,  Skinner,  McDonald,  Marley,  San< 
derson,  Neilson,  Moore,  Webb,  Seegar,  Campbell,  Hurlbut,  Seymour, 
Salomon,  Dicks,  Kezer,  Marshall,  Shaffner,  Stewart,  Coleman,  Sherlock. 
P.  Grand  Sires  Wildey,  Glazier,  Kennedy,  in  all  35  votes.  When  the 
question  was  taken,  of  these  twenty-two  voted  affirmatively  and'six  nega- 
tively, one  of  which  votes,  viz :  that  of  Rep.  Kneass  of  Pennsylvania  cast 
by  his  colleague  in  his  absence,  would  have  been  voted  affirmatively  had 
he  been  present.  There  were  absent.  Glazier,  Ellis,  Palmer,  Hinman, 
Salomon,  Dicks.  We  are  authorised  to  say  that  the  vote  of  Rep.  Salomon 
and  Dicks  would  have  been  cast  affirmatively  had  they  been  present,  and 
we  believe  we  might  also  venture  to  add  the  name  of  P.  G.  Sire  Glazier 
— ^in  any  event  had  there  been  a  full  vote,  giving  to  the  minoriUr  the  bene- 
fit of  all  the  doubtful  members,  the  result  would  have  been  afiS[rmative  22 
who  voted  and  Rep.  Salomon  and  Dicks  who  were  absent  2,  making  24 — 
negative  6  who  voted  and  absent  Glazier,  Ellis,  Palmer,  Hinman  making 
10  in  all,  so  that  by  a  vote  of  more  than  two-thirds  would  the  Official  Ma- 
gazine have  been  sustained,  yet  we  have  Bro.  Ford  prating  about,  keeping 
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back  legislation  "to  the  heel  of  the  session,  when  a  large  number  of  Rep- 
resentatives had  left'*  "  in  order  to  shove  it  through  when  the  Lodge  was 
thin  and  no  time  left  for  the  members  duly  to  consider  it" — ^away  with 
such  ribaldry ! 

In  sober  seriousness,  the  Senior  Editor  of  the  "  Official  Magazine''  was 
over  and  again  consulted  by  Representatives  as  to  his  opinion  upon  the 
propriety  of  continuing  the  work,  and  he  is  proud  to  say  that  he  avoided 
all  interference  either  by  argument  or  counsel  in  the  premises — and  the 
respected  committee  who  considered  and  reported  upon  the  subject,  ma- 
tured the  scheme  unprompted,  as  their  high  and  exalted  character  suffici- 
ently guarantees,  by  foreign  suggestions.  In  concluding  this  article  we 
may  be  permitted  to  say  that  we  are  pained  at  the  general  character  of  the 
course  of  the  '*  Independent  Odd-Fellow"  and  it  has  served  to  excite  doubts 
in  our  minds  as  to  its  value  to  the  Order.  We  have  felt  it  due  that  some 
notice  should  be  taken  of  the  unwise  article  upon  which  we  have  com- 
mented, in  order  that  our  passiveness  might  not  be  construed  into  an  ad- 
mission that  there  was  even  the  semblance  of  truth  in  its  statements. 


CELEBRATION  IN  CHARLESXON,  S.  C. 

The  introduction  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-Fellows  into  this 
State  was  commemorated  by  anniversary  celebration  on  Monday  the  first 
day  of  the  '  new  year.'  The  day  was  warm  and  pleasant,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings were  such  as  to  gratify  the  members  and  the  citizens.  The  R. 
W.  Grand  Lodge  assembled  at  Masonic  Hall,  comer  of  King  and  Went- 
worth  streets  at  10  o'clock,  and  was  opened  in  ample  form— -the  M.  W. 
Peter  Delia  Torre,  Grand  Master  presiding.  After  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, the  Lodge  was  closed,  and  prepared  to  join  the  Subordinate  Lodges 
and  Encampments  in  procession.  Howard  Lodge  No.  3,  Jefferson  Lodge 
No.  4,  and  Palmetto  Encampment  No.  1,  having  formed  in  procession  at 
Rame's  Hall  in  Meeting  street,  moved  to  Masonic  Hall,  where  the  pro- 
cession was  formed  in  the  following  order : 

Jefferson  Lodge  No.  4  took  the  lead  under  the  direction  of  Wm.  B. 
Thompson,  its  Marshall.  Next  came  Howard  Lodge  No.  3,  conducted  by 
V.  Dawson,  its  Marshall.  This  was  followed  by  Marion  Lodge  No.  % 
Marshall,  Wm.  Walter.  Then  came  South  Carohna  Lodge  No.  1,  Mar- 
shall, J.  M.  Eason.  Next  came  Ashley  Encampment  No.  3,  in  new  and 
beautiful  regalia,  with  rich  and  costly  crooks  and  emblems,  Marshall,  J. 
£.  Hertz.  Then  followed  Palmetto  Encampment  No.  1,  Pat  G.  C.  Geddes, 
Marshall — and  R.  W.  Grand  Lodge  of  South  Carolina,  the  whole  con- 
ducted by  Major  Charles  Kanapaux,  W.  Grand  Marshall.  The  procession 
took  up  its  line  of  march  down  Wetitworth  to  Meeting  street,  down  Meet- 
ing till  it  reached  Tradd,  when  it  halted  to  allow  Howard  Lodge  No.  3,  to 
receive  a  Banner  about  to  be  presented  by  Mrs.  Geddes,  the  accomplished 
lady  of  Capt.  C.  Geddes.  Br.  Geddes  and  the  M.  W.  Grand  Master  en- 
tered the  mansion  of  Br.  Robertson,  and  soon  appeared  in  the  balcony, 
the  Grand  Master  bearing  the  flag-staff,  Br.  Geddes  with  his  lady  holding 
to  his  arm  with  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  the  silken  folds  of  a  rich  and 
beautiful  Banner,  which  she  gracefully  flung  to  the  gentle  breeze,  amid 
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the  inspiring  strains  of  music  by  the  'whole  band.  After  the  music  had 
ceased,  Capt.  Geddes  in  his  usual  felicitous  style  addressed  the  Lodge 
and  brethren  as  follows : — 

Brethren  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd'Fellows. — In  behalf  of  Mrs. 
Geddes,  I  will  briefly  state,  that  entertaining  a  high  respect  for  the  charit- 
able purposes  for  which  the  Order  of  Odd-Fellows  has  been  established, 
she  thought  that  some  particular  mark  of  approbation  was  due  from  her  sex 
to  our  Order,  for  our  pledges  to  support  the  widow,  and  educate  the  or- 
phans of  our  brethren. 

These  feelings  have  induced  her  to  tender  you  a  Banner,  exhibiting  the 
generous  purposes  of  our  Order. 

On  the  one  side  of  the  Banner  is  represented  the  chamber  of  a  sick 
brother  kindly  attended  by  two  Odd-Fellows,  and  while  one  prepares  the 
medicine  that  is  intended  to  heal  his  bodily  infirmities,  the  other  directs 
his  thoughts  to  that  true  source  of  comfort — that  God,  who  healeth  the 
sick,  and  has  appointed  a  place  of  happiness  beyond  the  grave,  where 
they  who  believe  in  Him,  shall  enjoy  eternal  rest. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Banner,  are  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity ;  and 
there  sits  the  distressed  widow  with  her  fatherless  children,  sad  in  her 
bereavement,  while  she  looks  round  on  a  scene  that  presents  no  friend  to 
aid,  no  refuge  in  her  distress,  and  no  resource  on  which  to  depend  for  suc- 
cour and  support. 

It  is  in  cases  like  these,  that  the  Odd-Fellow  shows  his  true  character* 
With  outstretched  hand,  and  with  the  feelings  of  a  brother,  he  tenders  the 
means  of  support  to  the  widow  and  orphan. 

And  now  Brethren — Mrs.  Geddes,  in  evidence  of  her  best  wishes  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  Order  of  Odd-Fellows,  presents  this  Banner  to 
Howard  Lodge  No.  3,  and  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-Fellows  gen- 
erally. 

The  address  of  the  gallant  Captain  in  behalf  of  his  amiable  and  gener- 
ous lady  was  feelingly  received  by  the  fraternity,  and  as  the  standard  was 
raised  in  front  of  the  Lodge,  John  £.  Carew,  Esq.,  R.  W.  Dept.  Grand 
Master,  a  member  of  No.  3,  replied  as  follows : 

M-a,  Geddes. — In  receiving  at  your  hands  the  splendid  and  appropri* 
ate  Banner  which  you  have  this  day  presented,  permit  me  as  the  Repre* 
sentative  of  Howard  Lodge,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Order  generally,  to 
return  you  our  most  sincere  and  heartfelt  acknowledgments,  and  to  as- 
sure you  that  the  gift  is  highly  and  properly  appreciated.  Scenes  and 
occurrences  like  these,  while  perhaps  they  have  but  a  trifling  value  in  the 
eyes  o£  the  mere  spectator,  are  to  us  the  immediate  participants,  full  of 
interest,  and  teeming  with  importance.  They  are  the  welcome  plaudits 
which  carry  joy  and  gladness  to  the  heart,  and  assure  us  that  our  exer- 
tions are  not  only  observed,  but  that  they  are  smiled  upon  and  approved 
by  the  beautiful,  the  virtuous,  the  good.  Such  commendation  is  surely 
a  fit  object  of  a  high  and  elevated  ambition. 

He  who  seeks  no  victor's  wreath  as  a  reward  for  a  conquest  obtained 
through  the  tears  and  distresses  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  He  who 
carries  along  with  him  no  chained  and  fettered  captive  to  grace  a  triumphal 
procession,  may  surely  be  excused  for  feeling  a  glow  of  honest  exultatioa 
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when  the  smile  of  beauty  rewards  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  humanity.— 
And  should  we  hereafter  require  any  stronger  incentive  to  continued  ex- 
ertion in  the  great  and  noble  work  in  which  we  have  engaged,  than  the 
satisfaction  arising  from  the  consciousness  of  doing  good,  we  will  point  to 
that  Banner  now  waving  gracefully  in  the  breeze — call  to  mind  tliat  it 
was  presented  by  the  fairj  as  a  token  of  approbation,  and  march  onward 
with  accelerated  pace  in  the  cause  of  Friendship,  Love  and  Truth, 

The  procession  then  moved  up  Tradd  to  King  street — up  King  to  Clif- 
ford— up  Clifford  to  the  German  Lutheran  Church,  where  it  halted,  open- 
ed a  few  paces  and  faced  inwards.  The  Grand  Lodge  then  passed  through 
the  whole  line,  followed  by  the  Encampments  and  Subordinate  Lodges, 
and  the  whole  were  seated  in  the  Church.  The  galleries  had  been  pre- 
viously thrown  open  to  the  ladies,  and  were  filled.  Immediately  after  the 
procession  had  entered,  the  house  was  crowded  throughout.  Afler  a 
voluntary  on  the  Organ,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bachman,  Pastor  of  the  Church,  ad- 
dressed the  throne  of  grace,  in  a  fervent  and  appropriate  Prayer.  The 
choir  then  sung  a  Hymn — after  which,  Br.  VV.  D.  Porter,  N.  G.  of  Marion 
Lodge  No.  2,  delivered  a  very  chaste,  appropriate  and  eloquent  Address, 
which  was  listened  to  with  great  satisfaction  by  the  immense  concourse 
of  people  assembled.  The  choir  then  sung  an  Ode,  written  by  Miss  Lee 
of  this  city.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises  the  procession  was  again 
formed,  and  moved  down  Clifford  to  King — up  King  to  George — down 
George  to  Meeting  street — down  Meeting  to  Wentworth — up  Wentworth 
to  the  Masonic  Hall,  and  entered  in  inverse  order. 

The  whole  having  been  seated  in  the  saloon  of  the  Hall  building,  the 
Grand  Master  called  to  order,  and  the  Grand  Lodge  was  opened,  with 
Prayer,  by  P.  G.  M.  Rev.  Albert  Case.  Resolutions  were  then  passed, 
voting  the  thanks  of  the  Order  to  the  Orator  for  his  Address,  and  request- 
ing a  copy  for  publication — to  the  President  and  Vestry  for  the  use  of  the 
Church,  and  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bachman  and  the  choir  lor  their  acceptable 
services,  and  the  Grand  Lodge  was  then  closed. 

The  procession  was  large, — the  brothers  dressed  in  their  neat  and  ap- 
propriate regalia,  the  splendid  banners  borne  by  the  different  Lodges  and 
Encampments — the  excellent  music,  and  the  good  order  with  which  all 
was  conducted,  conspired  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  proces- 
sions we  have  seen — save  that  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Hall  in  Balti- 
more in  September  last.  The  streets  were  thronged  with  people,  and  the 
windows  and  balconies  of  the  houses  were  filled  with  bright  eyes  and  fair 
countenances,  all  waving  a  hearty  approval  of  the  union  of  their  fathers 
and  lovers  and  brothers  and  husbands  in  the  glorious  principles  of  Friend- 
ship, Love  and  Truth.  An  Order  so  generally  favored  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  beautiful  and  fair  cannot  do  otherwise  than  prosper ;  it  will  go 
on  with  a  mighty  stride  until  the  whole  community  shall/66/ the  influence 
of  the  principles  we  'hold  dear.' 

This  was  the  third  anniversary  celebration  of  the  Order  in  this  city,  and 
from  this,  as  from  a  starting  point  of  the  Order,  or  a  kind  of  breathing- 
place  in  its  hasty  journey,  it  will  go  on  with  renewed  encouragement  and 
glorious  prospects.  It  is  well  that  the  brethren  improve  by  the  exercises 
of  the  season  m  which  they  met  to  greet  each  other  with  a  *  happy  new 
year' — ^that  they  carefully  review  the  past,  and  gather  lessons  of  experience 
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and  prepare  for  the  vicissitudes  of  the  future.  As  Odd-Fellows,  our  lives 
should  be  lives  of  improvement — every  day  should  witness  some  good 
deed  performed,  some  error  corrected,  some  unholy  passion  subdued,  some 
evil  habit  broken — some  affection  sanctified.  Let  us  improve  our  time 
well,  and  '  do  with  all  our  might,  whatsoever  our  hand  findeth  to  do'— and 
when,  our  years  *  like  a  tale  shdl  be  told' — ^when  our  labors  in  the  terres-* 
trial  Lodge  shall  have  ceased,  and  time's  changes  and  sorrows  are  over, 
may  we  all  as  one  vast  brotherhood,  receive  a  more  joyous  than  a  new 
year's  greeting  in  the  celestial  Lodge  above,  and  forever  celebrate  the 
praise  of  the  Supreme  Grand  Master,  whose  Friendship  is  constant,  whose 
Truth  is  eternal,  and  whose  nature  is  Love. 


OBD-FELLOWSHIP    IN    NBW     BNOLAND. 

Dear  Bro.  Ridgelt — ^As  I  have  an  hour's  leisure,  I  may  occupy  It  in 
giving  you  some  account  of  Odd-Fellowship  in  New  England.  I  have 
seldom  seen  a  more  spirited  and  zealous  Association  than  that  of  our  Bro- 
thers in  the  good  city  of  Boston,  where  I  have  been  staying  for  a  few  days 
past.  The  Lodge  rooms  are  every  evening  filled;  and  even  the  Degree 
Lodges — ^which,  you  know,  are  in  some  places  almost  entirely  deserted 
—are  here  usually  crowded  by  scarlet  members.  Dr.  Robins,  who  is  the 
Degree  Master  here,  is  a  very  efficient  and  popular  Brother  of  Massachu- 
setts Lod^ ;  his  plan  of  instructing  the  members  in  the  various  degrees 
is  a  very  napp3r  and  successful  one,  and  I  think  he  deserves  much  credit, 
both  for  it«  efficiency  and  originality.  The  Order  in  Boston  and  iii  places 
contiguous  is  steadily  increasing, — the  increase,  too,  is  healthy;  great 
care  and  watchfulness  are  evident  in  the  various  Lodges ;  and,  irom  pre- 
sent appearances,  I  think  there  is  little  danger  that  the  Order  here  "pass 
under  evil  imputation" — on  the  score  of  unworthy  members.  I  would  not 
forget  to  mention  that  Dr.  Albert  Guild,  the  worthy  and  respected  D.  D. 
6.  S.  for  the  greater  portion  of  New  England,  and  the  father  of  Odd- Fel- 
lowship in  this  part  of  our  country,  is  a  most  assiduous  and  indefatigable 
laborer  in  the  cause :  he  is  possessed  of  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
brethren,  and  is  the  very  best  man  who  could  have  been  selected  for  the 
post  he  fills,  with  much  credit  to  himself  and  our  fraternity. 

I  can  hardly  give  you  a  correct  description  of  Odd-Fellowship  in  Port- 
land, Maine.  I  was  there  but  a  very  short  time,  and  did  not  visit  a 
Lodge.  But  you  may  imagine  what  is  doing,  when  I  tell  you  that,  in 
three  months  time,  some  four  hundred  members  have  been  initiated  in 
that  place ;  all,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  **  good  men  and  true."  They 
have  a  Lodge  also  in  Thomaston,  and  one  in  Saco;  and  the  D.  D.  G.  S. 
Bro.  Churchill — who,  by  the  way,  is  doing  much  for  our  Covenant — ^in- 
formed me  that  he  should  soon  open  another  in  Augusta.  JBro.  Robin- 
son^ in  Portland,  a  very  worthy  young  gentleman,  introduced  the  Order 
among  what  you  Baltimoreans  would  c^  the  "people  down  east.'' 

In  New  Hampshire,  also,  the  I.  0.  0.  F.  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
The  Granite  Lodge,  No.  1,  at  Nashua,  N.  H.,  which  was  instituted  a  short 
time  since,  numbers  some  sixty  members.  In  company  with  the  D.  D. 
G.  S.,  Dr.  Guild,  I  visited  Manchester,  N.  H.,  on  Thursday  last,  where  I 
was  invited  to  assist  in  opening  the  Hillsborough  Lodge,  No.  2.  After 
12 
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the  ceremonies  of  installation  and  conferring  degrees  were  concluded, 
fourteen  gentlemen  were  initiated,  by  the  officers  of  Granite  Lodge.  On 
the  following  day  the  three  first  degrees  were  conferred  on  six  brothers,  by 
Brother  Haskell,  from  Boston,  with  much  energy  and  effect.  The  Man- 
chester Brothers  have  a  very  fair  commencement,  and  I  trust  they  will  do 
well. 

The  Order  in  Providence,  R.  L,  is  flourishing.  "  Friendly  Union 
Lodge,"  No.  2,  was  installed  by  Dr.  Guild  on  the  14th  inst.,  under  very 
favorable  auspices.  I  was  honored  with  an  invitation  to  deliver  an  Ad* 
dress  before  the  Brothers  of  the  two  Lodges  in  Providence,  which  I  ac- 
cepted. Of  that^  however,  /must  not  speak.  And  indeed,  as  ''  my  sheet 
is  filled,''  I  must  close  here  somewhat  abruptly. 

Yours,  as  ever, 

Paschal  Donaldson. 

Jiofton,Dec.S3,I843. 


REPORT    OF    D.    D.     G.    SIRE    ALBERT    GUILD. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother  : — ^In  conformity  with  m^  duty  I  proceeded 
on  the  21st  day  of  December  to  the  pleasant  and  thriving  village  of  Man- 
chester in  New  Hampshire,  the  place  of  location  of  Hillsborough  Lodge 
No.  2,  and  with  the  assistance  of  several  of  the  brethren  from  Massachu- 
setts and  Granite  Lodge  No.  1,  of  Nashua,  N.  H.  Instituted  Hillsborough 
Lodge  No.  2 ;  after  the  installation  took  place,  the  Lodge  proceeded  to  ini- 
tiate 14  new  members,  and  I  can  truly  say  that,  I  know  of  no  place  where 
the  Order  has  been  established  in  a  more  congenial  soil  for  its  growth,  pros- 
perity, and  usefulness ;  they  have  a  beautiful  Hall  well  furnished,  ana  the 
brothers  now  composing  said  Lodge  are  of  the  most  enterprising  class  of 
men  in  the  village,  and  have  taken  hold  of  it  with  a  zeal  and  ener^  that 
will  no  doubt  do  credit  to  themselves  and  the  Order.  On  the  I4th  inst.  I 
installed  the  oflicers  of  Friendly  Union  Lodge  No.  1,  of  Providence,  and  I 
am  happy  to  state  that  they  have  procured  and  furnished  in  a  style  that  does 
them  credit  a  beautiful  Hall  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  where  they  are  de- 
termined, if  prudence  and  energy  on  their  part  will  build  up  the  Order  in 
that  State,  it  shall  be  done ;  they  are  adding  weekly  to  their  numbers  of 
the  best  men  in  community.  I  am  also  extremely  happy  to  state  that 
Eagle  Lodge  No.  2,  of  Providence,  is  doing  remarkably  well ;  they  are  de» 
termined  if  possible  to  be  a  pattern  for  other  Lodges. 

BMtois  JDw.  SQrf,  1843. 


home  correspondence. 

Caaada — Extract  of  a  ktter  fiom  P.  G.  G.  Matthews ^  dated  Montreal^ 
December  10<A,  1843. 

I  opened  and  established  Queen's  Lodge  No.  2,  L  0.  of  0.  P.  and  am 
pleased  to  inform  you,  under  the  most  flattering  prospects,  18  proposi- 
tions having  been  received  on  the  same  evening,  many  of  them,  the  first 
men  in  this  city.  Every  thing  that  tends  to  add  dignity  to  our  institution, 
is  promised  by  the  young  Lodge. 
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Extract  of  a  letter  from  P,  H.  P.  and  P.  G.  Thos.  Hardie,  doled  Montreal^ 

December,  1843. 

I  am  well  convinced  that  there  is  no  better  field  (than  this)  open  at  the 
present  time  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  U.  States, 
for  the  establishment  of  ihe  Patriarchal  Order.  Prince  of  Wales  Lodge 
No.  1,  now  numbers  about  75  members  of  the  most  respectable  and  we^- 
thy  inhabitants  of  this  city,  and  is  yet  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers ;  last 
week  Queen's  Lodge  No.  2,  was  opened  under  the  most  favorable  auspi- 
ces and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  be  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to 
the  Order. 


Maine — Extract  of  a  letter  from  D.  D.  Grand  Sire  Churchill^  dated  Saco, 
December  8,  1843. 

Dear  Friend  and  Brother: — Above  you  will  find  a  Draft  for  $30, 
for  the  Charter  of  Sabbatis  Lodge,  No.  6,  at  Augusta,  Maine.    I  wish  you 

would  forward  the without  delay.    I  shall  report  in  full  soon. — 

The  Order  is  in  a  fine  condition  in  this  State,  you  may  depend. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  D.  D.  G.  Sire  George  W.  CkurckUl,  dated  Saco, 
December  20M,  1843. 

Odd-Fellowship  is  all  the  rage  in  this  State — and  you  may  expect  an 
application  for  a  Dispensation  lor  a  Grand  Lodge  soon,  we  now  have  5 
Lodges,  one  Encampment,  and  a  dispensation  for  the  sixth  Lodge,  and 
over  400  members.  And  less  than  six  months  has  elapsed  since  the  first 
Lodge  was  established — a  circumstance  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
Order — ^men  of  the  first  standing  in  socie^  take  hold  and  are  the  most 
forward  in  the  work,  and  you  may  depend  that  our  beloved  Order  finds 
a  congenial  soil  in  this  noble  State — ^and  will  in  time  I  doubt  not  be  equal 
to  any  State  in  the  Union,  and  be  truly  a  star  in  the  East. 


JVeio  York-^Extrad  of  a  letter  from  P.  G.  D.  Sands  Battey,  dated  Buffalo, 
December  IIM,  1843. 

The  location  of  Michigan  Lodge  is  such  as  to  render  it  a  source  of  gra- 
tification to  every  member  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  fraternity. — 
And  I  feel  grateful  in  having  been  made  instrumental  in  instituting  the 
Order  in  our  sister  State.  A  wide  field  presents  itself  to  their  views — and 
if  they  are  careful  in  the  admission  of  candidates  to  membership  the  hap- 
piest results  cannot  but  be  anticipated.  God  grant  it  may  be  so  and  that 
they  may  go  on  "  contjuering  and  to  conquer,"  prosperous  and  happy,  is 
the  sincere  wish  of  their  friend  and  brother. 


South  Carolina—Extract  of  a  letter  from  D.  D.  G.  SxreJllbert  Case,  dated 
Charleston,  January  Ath,  1844. 

I  have  this  day  received  the  returns  of  Ocmulgee  Encampment  No.  2, 
for  the  first  term,  ending  December  3l8t,  1843.    It  has  initiated  27.— 
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Received  $276  75,  and  forwarded  $27  67  the  amount  due  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  United  States. 
The  officers  for  current  term,  are 

C.  R.  Parsons,  C.  P. 
Jackson  Barnes,  H.  P. 

ThOS,  J.  MOULTON,  S.  W. 
J.   M.   KiBBER,  J.  W. 

F.  J.  Ogden,  Scribe. 

A.  B.  Hartwell,  Treasurer. 


Past  Officers. 


James  Wood,  M.D.  P.  C.  P. 
W.  A.  Robertson,  P.  H.  P. 


Georgia — Extract  of  a  letter  from  Secretary  Wm.  C,  JDerry,  dated  MiU' 
edgeville,  December  22fl?,  1843. 

Sylvan  Lodge  is  desirous  of  the  benefit  accruing  from  the  perusal  of 
your  excellent  and  cheap  Periodical.  It  wishes  you  and  your  coadjutors 
complete  success,  for,  in  the  success  of  the  "Official  Magazine,'*  Odd- 
Fellows  believe  and  feel  that  they  see  the  prosperity  of  that  cause  oa 
which  they  have  centered  a  goodly  share  of  their  hopes  for  worldly  peace 
and  happiness. 

Odd-Fellowship  is  yet  on  the  gain  with  us,  and  will  continue  to  be,  sa 
long  as  its  pure  principles  influence  the  hearts  and  control  the  lives  of  its 
members.  Sylvan  Lodge  now  numbers  hard  on  to  sixt^  members.  A 
few  months  since  and  not  an  Odd-Fellow  could  be  found  m  our  city,  now, 
already,  sixty  sons  have  been  born  unto  the  Order  and  she  may  well  ex» 
ultingly  exclaim  "  a  troop  cometh."  "^ 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  Dept.  Grand  Master  Guy  L.  Warren,  dated  Macon, 
5th  December,  1843. 

Agreeably  to  instructions  from  Alvan  N.  Miller,  Esq.,  M.  W.  Grand 
Master  of  this  State,  I  proceeded  to  Columbus,  and  on  the  17th  ult.  insti- 
tuted "  Muscogee  Lodge  JSTo.  6,"  /.  0.  0,  F.,  and  on  that  and  the  suc- 
ceeding evenings  twelve  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  that  city, 
(among  whom  was  the  Mayor,)  were  received  into  the  Order.  From 
those  who  are  engaged  in  it,  I  am  confident  that  the  work  of  the  Order 
will  be  well  done,  and  reflect  credit  on  the  brethren.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  in  a  few  months  Muscogee  Lodge  will  vie  with  any  other  Lodge  in 
the  State,  both  as  regards  members  and  respectabili^. 

I  found  the  brothers  in  Columbus  had  not  been  idle,  but  had  fitted  up 
theu:  Hall  in  a  manner  that  would  do  credit  to  any  Lodge  in  our  larger 
towns.  Their  Hall  is  about  45  feet  long  by  25  wide.  On  entering  the 
hall  I  was  struck  with  its  arrangement.  In  front  was  the  stand  of  the  N. 
G*  tastefully  hung  in  scarlet,  with  festoons  and  drapery,  extending  to  the 
walls  on  either  side.  Over  the  front  of  the  stand,  in  large  gilt  letters,  was 
this  motto  *'  In  God  we  trust,'*  in  the  centre  was  the  aU-seeing  eye,  and 
in  the  pannel-work  in  front,  was  painted  the  insignia  of  office.    On  the 
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right  and  left  were  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer's  desks  painted  white, 
with  the  jewels  of  their  office  thereon.  At  the  other  end  of  the  HaU  was 
the  v.  G.'s  stand  similarly  hung  with  blue — above  was  the  motto  **  Friend' 
ship,  Love  and  Truthj'*  and  in  front  a  suitable  emblem.  In  front  of  the 
P.  6.^8  chair  was  painted  the  hand  and  heart— on  the  wall  above  was  the 
cross  swords,  with  the  word  *'  Honor" — on  the  opposite  wall  was  the 
word  "<m/i^tYy/'  with  a  suitable  emblem,  and  at  suitable  distances  on 
the  walls  were  tastefully  painted  the  various  emblems  of  the  Order.  The 
aote-rooms  are  conveniently  arranged,  and  the  floor  is  covered  with  a  neat 
and  durable  carpet.  This  is  the  first  Lodge  chartered  by  the  R.  W.  Grand 
Lodge  of  Georgia.  There  will  be  several  more  instituted  under  this  jur- 
isdiction during  the  present  season. 


Okuh^Extract  of  a  letter  firom  Representative  Sherlock^  dated  Cincinnati, 
J^&vember  11,  1843. 

Two  new  Lodges  have  been  Chartered  since  my  return,  and  another  is 
in  progress.  When  they  are  instituted  I  will  advise  you.  Every  thing 
goes  on  right. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  Rep.  Sherlock^  dated  Cincinnati,  Dec,  26,  1843. 

Since  I  wrote  you  last,  two  Lodges  have  been  instituted  in  this  State, 
viz:--^entral  No.  23,  at  Columbus,  and  Chilicothe  No.  24,  at  Chilicothe, 
Ohio,  both  under  fair  prospects  of  success.  Charters  for  two  others  have 
been  granted,  which  will  probably  be  put  in  operation  during  the  coming 
month. 


Kentucky-^Extract  of  a  letter  from  Grand  Representative  Shaffner,  dated 
Louisville,    October  Vdth,  1843. 

I  am  home,  well  and  engaged  at  my  professional  business. 

On  my  return  I  stopped  a  short  time  at  Wheeling,  and  was  informed 
that  the  Order  was  progressing  quite  fast.  I  held  converse  with  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  members,  and  was  highly  gratified  to  be  informed 
of  the  bright  and  glowing  prospects  of  their  success  in  promoting  and  ex« 
tending  the  benign  principles  of  our  Order. 

I  stopped  at  Maysville,  Ky.,  a  short  time  to  impart  all  and  severally 
such  information  as  necessary.  De  Kalb  Lodge,  located  at  this  place,  has 
been  in  operation  about  one  year,  and  have  had  much  difficulty  since  her 
commencement.  I  am  happy  that  her  prospeots  are  brightening — glow- 
mg  indeed. 

At  Covington,  I  remained  a  few  hours,  and  imparted  to  them  such  in- 
formation as  was  in  my  power.  The  Order  has  been  established  in  this 
place  for  some  years.  Their  prospects  are  much  better  than  they  have 
ever  been  before.  The  Encampment  of  this  place  has  been  quite  inac- 
tive, but  reviving  now  very  fast.  On  my  arrival  at  Louisville  (my  home) 
I  was  informed  that  the  Order  was  progressing  rapidly.  Harmony  and 
union  glows  in  every  Lodge.  Much  satisfaction  has  been  manifested  in 
relation  to  the  action  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  U.  States,  on  the  English 
affair.     It  appears  to  meet  the  general  approbation. 
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The  Grand  Lodge  of  Kentucky  held  a  procession  on  her  anniversary, 
(the  14th  of  Sept.)  on  which  occasion  Gen'l.  Wm.  S.  Pilcher  delivered  a 
very  eloquent  address.  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  all  the  news  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  T.  P.  Shaffner,  dated  Louisviile,  6th  of  Jfovem'^ 

ber,  1843. 

Yours  in  relation  to  the  Covenant  was  received  yesterday,  which  shall 
meet  my  immediate  attention.  The  representatives  of  Kentucky  were 
not  instructed  to  vote  upon  any  measure.  But  their  action  Has  met  with 
unanimous  approbation,  and  particularly  on  the  English  question,  abolish- 
ing the  proxy  system  and  the  Covenant  and  Officiad  Magazine.  The  last 
of  which  is  the  most  popular.  The  truth  of  which  is  demonstrated  by  the 
following  resolutions  which  passed  both  in  the  Grand  Encampment  and 
■the  Grand  Lodge  of  Kentucky  unanimously. 

Resolved^  That  this  Grand  Lodge  most  cordially  and  fraternally  recom- 
mend to  the  Order  in  Kentucky  and  in  general,  to  encourage  and  patronize 
the  Covenant  and  Official  Magazine. 

Further  Resolved,  That  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Kentucky  entertains  the 
liighest  opinion  of  the  integrity  and  ability  of  P.  G.  M.  James  L.  Ridgely 
of  M aiyland.  Editor  of  said'  Covenant  and  Official  Magazine. 

The  Grand  Encampment  of  Kentucky  met  on  Friday  the  3d,  nothing 
of  much  interest  was  done — much  interest  is  manifested  here  to  sustain 
the  Patriarchal  department  of  the  Order,  we  have  now  four  Encampments 
and  expect  before  next  session  of  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  to 
charter  two  more. 

The  Grand  Lodge  met  on  Saturday  the  4th,  quite  a  full  attendance. — 
There  was  much  local  business  transacted.  I  will  send  you  the  proceed- 
ings when  printed.  We  are  now  doing  very  well.  Harmony  glows  deep- 
ly. Union  shines  brilliantly  and  each  soul  is  bound  together  with  the  cords 
•of  Friendship,  Love  aad  Truth. 

Be  fully  assured,  sir,  that  we  are  determined  that  Kentucky  shall  hold 
sn  altitude  with  the  pre-eminent.  The  cloud  which  has  heretofore  dim- 
med the  rays  of  her  honor  has  been  dispelled  never  to  return  again,  and 
hereafter  she  shall  be  a  bright  and  a  brilliant  star. 


TenTiessee — Extract  of  a  letter  from  Grand  Secretary  L.  L.  Loring,  dated 
JSTashville,  October  28M,  1843. 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  the  question  of  diflerence  between  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Tennessee  and  Ridgely  Encampment  No.  1,  of  Nashville, 
since  the  action  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  on  the  subject, 
assumes  the  appearance  of  a  reconciliation ;  and  that  the  Grand  Lodge  has 
kindly  tendered  to  the  Encampment  the  use  of  Odd-Fellows'  Hall. 

Above  all  other  considerations,  we  are  determined  to  have  harmony 
among  ourselves,  even  though  we  may  differ  in  our  views,  as  to  the  pro- 
per manner  of  proceeding  to  sustain  it. 

The  report  of  our  Grand  Master,  and  that  of  our  Representative  at  our 
late  Quarterly  Communication,  were  both  lengthy  and  interesting — em- 
bracing most,  or  all,  of  the  important  decisions  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
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United  States — congratulating  us  upon  the  rapid  increase  and  prosperous 
conditioQ  of  the  Order  throughout  the  Union — recommending  a  speedy 
and  amicable  adjustment  of  every  matter  before  us,  tending  to  impede  the 
cause  of  Odd- Fellowship — and  in  words  of  tenderness  and  affection,  zeal- 
ously portrayed  the  beauty  and  necessity  of  conforming  to  our  professed 
principles  of  "  Friendship,  Love  and  Truth." 

Be  assured  therefore,  that  the  Order  in  Tennessee  is  on  the  wake,  and 
promises  in  the  future,  the  gathering  of  a  rich  harvest. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  P.  G.  M.  T.  Kezer,  dated  J^asJmlle,  J^ov  12, 1843, 
I  shall  take  pleasure  in  rendering  you  any  assistance  in  my  power  tend' 
ing  to  advance  the  prospects  of  the  "  Official  Magazine."  The  prosperity 
and  necessity,  of  having  an  official  paper,  in  an  "  Order"  so  widely  dif- 
fused as  ours — speaking  one,  and  the  true  language  to  all  parts  of  the 
countiy  at  the  same  time — is  so  strongly  impressed  upon  my  mind,  as  to 
admit  of  no  doubtful  utility.  An  official  experiment  of  the  true  work  of 
the  Order — speaking  by  authority — is  calculated  to  unite  and  harmonize 
all  conflicting  opinions,  and  to  correct  and  purify  all  errors  of  a  local  nature. 
Social  publications  have  a  contrary  effect,  their  tendency  is  to  create  dis- 
sentions,  and  engender  local  prejudices  and  sectional  feelings.  These 
being  my  views,  I  would  go  great  length  to  sustain  the  nationsd  work. 

Without  intending  any  compliment,  I  can  say,  that  I  am  proud  of  the 
present  arrangement  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work  in  future,  and  whilst 
it  continues,  no  fears  need  be  entertained  of  local  periodicals,  for  they  wii! 
Dot  be  deemed  good  authority,  when  differing  from  the  acknowledged 
head.  

Mississippi — Extract  of  a  letter  from  Grand  Secretary  John  R.  Dicks,  dated 
JSTatchez,  October  28,  1843. 

I  must  acknowledge  that  I  have  been  negligent  by  failing  to  communi  * 
cate  at  an  earlier  date,  officially,  the  condition  and  future  prospects  of  the 
Order  in  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

This  Grand  Lodge  has  been  reminded  by  your  repeated  regrets,  express- 
ed in  your  annual  reports  for  1842  and  1843  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
Unitea  States,  that  you  found  it  difficult  to  maintain  a  regular  official  coiv 
respondence  with  the  Order  in  Mississippi.  That  the  officers  of  this  Grand 
Lodge  have  not  more  frequently  communicated  officially  the  condition  of 
the  Order  within  their  jurisdiction,  cannot  justly  ("though  seemingly  so^  be 
attributed  to  a  want  of  interest,  a  manifestation  ot  zeal,  or  energy  of  cnar- 
acter  on  their  part  in  any  one  particular,  upon  which  depended  the  advance^ 
mentand  prosperity  of  Odd-Fellowship.  The  seeming  remissness  in  that 
particular  which  has  been  a  cause  of  complaint,  must  be  attributed  to  the 
fact,  that  members  of  the  Grand  Lodge  (not  officers)  have  frequently  dur- 
ing the  past  year  communicated  to  the  Grand  Secretary  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  United  States,  information  in  relation  to  the  progress  of  the  Order 
in  this  State,  extracts  from  which  I  have  noticed  were  occasionally  pub- 
lished in  the  Covenant.  This  was  held,  and  taken  for  granted  a  sufficient 
reason  why  the  same  information  was  not  officially  communicated.  It  is 
no  doubt  a  reasonable  excuse,  but  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  contend  that 
it  entirely  obviates  the  difficulty  by  you  set  forth. 
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Your  report  upon  the  state  of  the  Order  in  the  different  States,  should 
be  made  up  of  facts  from  the  various  jurisdictions,  officially  communicated, 
and  injustice  to  themselves,  every  State  Grand  Lodge  should  keep  you 
apprised  of  such  information  necessary  to  be  embodied  in  your  annual  re- 
port I  trust  this  requirement,  for  the  future,  will  be  promptly  responded 
to  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Mississippi. 

This  Lodge  closed  a  quarterly  communication  on  the  16th  inst,  all  the 
officers  and  a  goodly  number  of  Past  Grands  were  present.  It  was  evi- 
denced by  the  reports  from  Subordinate  Lodges  (eight  in  number)  that  the 
Order  throughout  the  State  is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

As  an  evidence  of  its  future  prospects,  the  Lodges  by  practical  econo- 
my, are  now  all  out  of  debt,  having  sufficient  funds  for  all  legitimate  pur- 
poses and  are  making  daily  additions  to  their  number.  It  is  a  source  of 
great  gratification  to  the  friends  and  supporters  of  Odd-Fellowship  in  the 
South,  to  know,  that  the  accessions  to  its  ranks,  are  men  of  exalted  char* 
acter,  talent  and  moral  worth.  Men  who  cheerfully  obligate  themselves 
to  use  their  influence  to  i  mprove  the  condition  of  society.  Men  whose  daily 
examples  teach  every  observer  the  true  secret  whereby  they  may  walk  in 
the  paths  that  lead  to  moral  altitude,  human  perfection  and  earthly  happi- 
ness. Men  who  charitably  respond  to  every  call  on  their  munificence, 
who  would  in  the  fullness  of  their  benevolence,  disdain  to  ''  repudiate  the 
hontT*  of  good  fellowship,  that  teaches  them  to  administer  to  the  wants  of 
destitute  brothers  and  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  a  fellow  creature. 

At  the  annual  communication  in  July  last  the  following  brothers  were 
chosen  as  officers  for  the  current  year. 

M.  W.  G.  M.      R.  Griffeth,  of  Vicksburg. 

R.  W.  D.  G.  M.  F.  O.  Wadsworth,  Natchez. 

R.  W.  G.  W.     Jas.  Fruntt,  do. 

R.  W.  G.  Sec'y  John  B.  Dicks,  do. 

R.  W.  G.  Treas  Wm.  Shaw,  do. 

R.  W.  G.  Chap.  S.  B.  Newman,  do. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  open  a  new  Lodge  in  this  city  during  the  pre- 
sent winter.  Only  one  death  reported  for  last  quarter,  among  all  the  mem-* 
bers  of  the  Order  in  this  city  scarcely  a  case  of  sickness  has  occurred  dur- 
ing the  past  season. 


progress   of   the   order. 
Frontier  Encampment  No.  2,  Weston,  Missouri. 


Ex  act  from  the  Journal  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Kentucky,  Jfovember 

Session,  1843. 

P.  G.  Shaffiier  offered  the  following  Resolutions,  which  were  adopted, 
vitl — 

Resohed,  That  this  Grand  Lodge  most  cordially  and  fraternally  recom- 
mend to  the  Order  in  Kentucky  to  encourage  and  patronize  the  Covenant 
and  Official  Magazine. 

Further  Resolved,  Thatth6  Grand  Lodge  entertain  the  highest  opinions 
of  the  integrity  and  ability  of  P.  G.  M.  James  L.  Ridgely,  Editor  of  said 
Covenant  and  Magazine. 


So   Q)o   CDe   Ve 


THE  COVENANT 

AND  OFFICIAL  MAGAZINf 

OF  THE  GRAND  LODGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
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THE  STUDENT  PRESSED  DOWN  BY  POVERTY. 

How  many  young  men  are  there  who  are  borne  down  by  the  hard  iron 
hand  of  poverty,  in  the  veiy  dawn  of  manhood  7  How  many  have  felt 
its  pressing  hand  when  in  the  early  germs  of  reason  ?  How  many  have 
risen  to  honor  and  renown,  in  this  transitory  life,  by  surmounting  obstacle 
aAer  obstacle,  which  have  clustered  about  and  hemmed  them  in  with 
doubt  and  darkness  ?  How  many  have  been  borne  onward  on  the  billow 
that  threatened  to  overwhelm  them,  and  have  risen  from  the  shock  that 
dashed  them  back  with  two-fold  vigor?  They  are  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. But  we  select  one  for  an  example,  out  of  the  vast  number,  which 
are  borne  down  by  poverty.  We  see  him  step  forth  into  an  active  life ; 
notwithstanding  his  mother's  toils  are  daily  and  nightly  with  his  father's, 
vrho  has  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow — he  shows  himself 
industrious  and  persevering  in  the  course  of  self-culture.  Receiving  only 
the  rudiments  of  an  education,  before  he  is  sent,  by  a  kind  father,  to  tod 
either  amidst  the  clanging  of  machinery,  or  to  smite  with  the  hammer, 
delve  with  the  spade,  or  go  down  upon  the  ocean's  bosom,  and  there  toil 
for  a  living.  Like  thousands  of  young  men,  he  was  in  duty  bound  and 
obliged  to  leave  his  fond  home  and  launch  upon  a  cold  and  unfeeling 
world  to  seek  a  living.  When  toiling  with  sinewy  arm,  he  is  looking,  as 
is  natural  for  man,  for  higher  sources  of  enjoyment ;  (for  no  man  is  ever 
satisfied  in  his  present  situation ;)  the  mind  is  forever  upon  the  wing  in 
the  pursuit  of  new  objects  and  new  acquirements,  which  are  continually 
fleeting  and  always  elusive.  He  is  now  upon  the  wide  and  avaricious 
world ;  he  has  duties  to  perform  and  ends  to  secure.  Not  being  one  of 
those  who  plunge  recklessly  into  the  dissipation  of  a  gainsaying  world,  in 
hopes  of  finding  the  pleasure  for  which  we  seek ;  but  being  one  of  those 
who  is  reaching  after  the  happiness,  by  cultivating  the  higher  powers,  that 
will  not  desert  nim  when  youthful  bloom,  and  strength,  and  beauty  have 
faded,  but  will  sparkle  around  his  soul  in  flowers  which  thought  and  rea- 
son have  decorated  with  undimmed  lustre. 
13 
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We  see  the  student  step  forth  into  the  field  of  science,  with  his  Theo- 
rems and  Problems — mounting  upon  the  wings  of  knowledge,  to  soar  aloft 
after  that  enjoyment  which  is  of  the  most  intrinsic  value  to  the  mind; 
although  he  is  compelled  to  toil  from  the  rising  to  the  going  down  of  the 
sun,  and  then  carry  home  his  small  earnings,  which  are  devoured  with 
pleasure — he  never  complains  of  being  too  poor  to  learn.  Here,  he  breaks 
forth,  full  of  ambitions,  in  language  too  melting  for  an  indolent  student — 
"  Although  early  dawn  calls  me  to  my  daily  toils,  and  fallen  night  to  rest' 
my  weary  limbs,  yet  I  find  hours  and  minutes  which  I  can  devote  to 
gathering  up  garlands  that  will  never  fade,  but  breathe  undying  fragrance. 
Oh ;  how  often  have  I  been  led  to  exclaim  in  the  language  of  that  ragged 
and  barefooted  weaver's  boy,  who  battled  on  through  poverty,  until  he  re- 
ceived the  professorship  in  one  of  the  first  Universities  of  the  age : — 
*  want  was  my  earliest  companion.*  How  often  have  I  travelled  too  and 
fro  in  my  room,  at  midnight  hours  ?  Yes,  when  all  was  still  and  silent  as 
the  tomb,  having  on  my  mind  some  problem  or  question  to  solve ;  when 
poverty  would  stare  me  in  the  face  with  all  the  miseries  that  flow  from  it» 
and  cause  me  to  turn  aside  from  my  intellectual  pursuits,  to  gratify  my 
selfish  principles,  by  counting  over  the  few  coppers  which  I  possessed.'* 

This  only  gave  him  temporal  pleasure,  which  was  soon  gone ;  it  brought 
no  lasting  enjoyment  to  the  predominant  part  of  man — the  mind — ^the  hu- 
man mind  with  all  its  capabilities  laid  dormant,  while  he  was  gratifying 
his  selfish  propensities.  He  soon  found  that  this  could  not  do,  and  im- 
mediately turned  aside  from  perishable  objects,  again  to  adorn  the  mind 
with  unfading  flowers.  Having  his  ambition  excited  more  into  the  path 
of  literature,  by  contemplating  upon  that  long  bright  host  which  have  risen 
to  honor  and  renown,  although  they  have  crumbled  into  the  dust,  yet  their 
names  are  echoed  and  re-echoed  with  reverence  in  our  halls  of  justice  and 
around  our  high  places  of  honor.  These  are  men  that  have  worn  the 
rags  of  poverty,  and  carried  the  hard  hands  of  toil,  but  they  commenced 
in  their  early  years  to  ponder  over  the  written  volumes  of  instruction, 
both  sacred  and  profane,  which  were  partial  lights  or  torches  in  their  hands, 
that  excited  them  onward  to  the  fountain  of  knowledge. 

Here  he  resumes  the  subject  again  :  '•  When  I  read  how  great  men 
have  acted,  how  they  have  struggled  on  through  poverty,  and  the  hours 
they  have  spent  alone, — like  that  man  who  lived  in  the  caves  beside  the 
boisterous  ocean,  to  cultivate  his  powers,  by  displaying  his  eloquence 
alone,  upon  the  rock,  the  beach,  and  in  the  woods,  which  when  cultivat- 
ed, he  rushed  forth  like  the  Barbarian  and  made  all  Europe,  as  it  were, 
tremble.  When  I  look  over  our  great  charter  of  liberty,  and  there  behold 
signatures  of  hands  that  have  worked  the  printing-press,  and  wielded  the 
lap-stone  and  last,  and  know  that  such  men  were  strong  defenders  of  this 
goodly  heritage,  which  we  now  have  the  extreme  felicity  of  enjojnng; 
and  also  know  that  they  plucked  the  laiirel's  wreath  from  the  brow  of  Eu- 
rope, and  handed  down  to  us  the  star-spangled  banner  of  liberty.  When 
I  see  such  precious  jewels  plucked  by  those  that  have  waded  on  through 
poverty,  can  I  turn  aside  from  the  path  that  leads  to  the  fountain  of  un- 
fading delight  and  honor,  to  gratify  my  selfish  desires  merely  because  I 
am  poor?  No.  I  will  climb  the  merged  cliffs,  and  battle  on  over  the  bil- 
lows of  poverty ;  for  many  a  beautiful  flower  has  been  plucked  from  the 
thorny  bush.    God  has  given  us  a  mind  to  be  improved — the  immortal 
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mud ;  which  '  bears  no  mark  of  high  or  low,  of  rich  or  poor.  It  heeds 
no  bound  of  time  or  place,  of  rank  or  circumstance.  It  asks  but  freedom. 
It  requires  but  light.  It  is  heaven-born ,  and  it  aspires  to  heaven.  Weak- 
ness does  not  enfeeble  it.  Poverty  cannot  repress  it.'  The  difficulties 
that  I  experience,  do  but  stimulate  its  vigor.  And  if  we  rightly  improve 
this  mind,  it  will  result  in  our  own  happiness.  What  a  helpless  being  the 
new  born  infant  is ;  the  barking  whelp  evinces  more  knowledge  than  the 
prattling  child,  and  there  is  no  more  perfection  among  our  beasts  that  room 
in  the  forest,  birds  that  sing  among  the  branches,  or  among  our  own  do* 
mestics,  than  there  was  beibre  they  came  forth  from  the  '  Ark  of  Noah.' 
But  what  has  man  done  ?  Has  he  built  the  lofly  pyramids  of  Egypt?^*- 
Has  he  encircled  Thebes  with  a  loily  wall,  and  hung  her  brazen  gates  ? 
Has  he  carved  the  statues  which  grace  the  pedestal  of  modem  art  ?  Has 
he  discovered  continents  ?  Yes ;  and  he  has  bridged  cataracts,  tunnelled 
rivers,  scaled  mountains,  and  linked  the  distant  regions  with  bars  of  iron, 
on  which  the  thundering  car  is  hurled  with  a  velocity  that  nothing  has 
equalled !  But  is  this  all  ?  No ;  behold  the  fair  bark  with  her  white  pin- 
ions spread  to  the  inviting  breeze,  passing  the  stormy  cape  to  the  delight* 
ful  shores  of  Hindostan.  The  manners'  compass  which  dotted  our  ocean, 
as  it  were,  all  over  with  white  sails.  But  this  is  not  all — man  has  de* 
scended  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  there  gathered  up  knowledge 
from  buried  monuments  of  past  ages,  and  with  a  string  has  gone  aloft  to 
the  vaulted  heavens,  and  there  leaped  from  planet  to  planet,  from  system 
to  system,  through  the  blue  ether,  to  measure  their  distances  from  each 
other.  The  dark  ages  have  been  dispelled,  governments  have  been  over* 
turned,  and  man  is  going  onward  and  upward  in  the  path  of  knowledge,, 
and  yet  there  are  in  the  distant  regions  of  futurity  stores  of  wisdom  for' 
OS  to  raasom  from  their  chaotic  states,  and  be  raptured  with  bliss  at  every 
newtruKdi  which  dawns  upon*  the  mind,  like  an  Archimedes  who  leaped 
from  the  bath  in  the  city  of  Sarycuse,  transported  with  delight,  because 
he  had  found  out  an  important  truth.  What,  shall  I  let  the  mind  lie 
dorment  because  I  am  encircled  by  poverty?  what  man  has  done,  man 
can  do.     *I  will  try?' '' 

Here  he  forms  new  resolutions,  and  resolves  to  abide  by  them ;  having 
his  ambition  aroused  by  contemplating  upon  what  man  has  done,  and  the 
vdumes  of  mystery  which  still  remains  to  be  unfolded  by  the  present  or 
future  generations,  he  is  determined  to  turn  aside,  when  hours  or  minutes 
present  themselves,  from  the  dusty  and  beaten  thoroughfare  of  business, 
and  quaff  from  the  fountain-breeze  of  knowledge.  listen  to  the  strains 
of  eloquence  that  comes  from  the  innermost  recesses  of  his  soul,-^'<  I  wfli 
plough  the  classic  fields  when  I  have  hours  or  minutes  in  which  I  can 
turn  aside  from  my  toils ;  and  when  evening  has  mantled  her  shades 
around,  I  will  go  out  and  scale  aloft  to  the  curtained  heavens,  and  there 
roam  among  the  illuminated  worlds  which  glisten  like  diamonds  in  the 
crowns  of  angels,  and  with  an  eye  of  faith  will  I  wing  my  flight  far— far 
above  those  circling  suns  and  radiant  systems,  until  I  drink  into  the 
fountain  of  God's  everlasting  love.  I  will  taste  of  the  pleasure  that  spark*- 
led  around  the  brow  of  that  poor  laboring  shepherd's  boy— -James  Fei>> 
gufion,  who  struggled  for  many  years  through  the  most  oppressive  povep- 
tf^  and  at  last  t^came  the  renowned  and  honored  philosopher.  I  will 
^ink  deep  into  the  riven  of  enjoyment  which  must  have  flowed  into  the 
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bosom  of  oar  great  champion  of  liberty,  when  the  lightning  came  quiv* 
ering  from  the  distant  cloud ;  or  in  other  words,  when  he  bound  the  light- 
ntng  with  a  hempen  cord,  and  brought  it  harmless  from  the  skies — a  poor 
printer,  eating  his  roll  through  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  became  the 
'playmate  of  lightning?'" 

Here  is  the  student  which  was  borne  down  by  poverty ;  compelled  to 
leave  his  home  and  toil  for  a  living  upon  this  cold  and  unfeeling  world, 
now  fired  with  ambition  in  the  flight  after  literary  fame,  which  is  truly 
lovely.  The  seed  of  ambition  was  sown  within  him  in  his  boyhood,  and 
circumstances  called  upon  him  to  nourish  it,  and  it  "  grew  with  his  growth 
and  strengthened  with  his  strength."  He  did  not  give  up  in  despair 
when  the  want  of  earthly  treasures  pressed  upon  him ;  but  it  called  upon 
him  to  light  the  midnight  taper  and  endeavor  to  ascend  the  mount  of  dis- 
tinction. Ambition,  and  the  spirits  of  the  numerous  trains  of  statesmen, 
orators,  heroes,  and  poets  which  have  risen  to  usefulness  and  glory,  lead 
htm  forth  undaunted  into  the  path  of  education,  which  at  first  was  beset 
With  briers  and  brambles,  but  as  he  advanced  they  disq)peared,  and  un- 
fading flowers  sprung  up  in  their  stead,  with  which  he  adorned  his  mind, 
because,  says  he,  "  they  will  continue  to  live  and  bloom  while  the  mar- 
bles of  Palmyra  and  the  Acropolis,  the  mystic  symbols  of  Isis  and  Osiris, 
which  now  excite  the  admiration  and  wonder  of  the  antiquary  and  the 
traveller,  shall  have  crumbled  or  faded  away.'' 

Now  let  us  go  back  to  the  time  when  he  first  launched  his  frail  bark 
upon  the  tempestuous  sea  of  life,  encircled  with  poverty.  Follow  him  to 
his  retirement,  and  there  mark  his  furrowed  brow ;  the  cloud  of  anxiety 
which  perpetuaUy  enveloped  him  in  regard  to  obtaining  a  livelihood,  and 
compare  them  with  his  present  circumstances,  present  trials,  and  the 
happiness  which  flow  from  them.  In  instituting  this  comparison,  it  will 
be  seen  what  man  can  do,  and  what  fountains  of  unfading  bliss  there  are 
fiom  which  he  can  quafll  In  youth  he  enjoyed  happiness,  which  was 
but  a  little  superior  to  that  which  the  beasts  enjoy.  In  another  stage,  he 
approached  more  in  the  likeness  of  angels,  being  made  one,  he  grasps  at 
the  fleeting  things  of  this  world,  which  are  perishable ;  in  the  other,  things 
that  are  immortid,  imperishable,  and  that  breathe  undying  fra^;rance. 

Now  where  "  others  can  see  naught  but  monotonous  plains,  dismal 
forests,  and  hideous  mountams,  he  is  enraptured  with  the  grandeur  and 
sublimity  of  the  scenes  before  him."  Objects  that  once  appeared  void 
of  interest,  are  now  clothed  with  eloquence.  Ah ;  let  the  hero  express 
himself:  "  every  new  truth  that  opens  itself  to  view,  brings  with  it  joy 
that  can  be  better  imagined  than  described.  Once  I  grovelled  among  the 
low  fleeting  things  of  this  world ;  now  I  can  scan  the  broad  heavens  and 
the  mystenous  earth,  and  search  skilfully  among  the  relics  of  ancient  lore, 
and  drink  of  the  preian  spring.  I  now  can  see  eloquence  and  wisdom  gush 
firavn  all  animated  nature,  like  waters  from  the  smitten  rock;  although  my 
locks  are  blossomed  for  the  grave,  and  I  am  leaning  feebly  upon  my  staff, 
being  poor  in  purse ;  yet  I  can  exclaim  in  the  language  "of  Solomon : — 
*  There  is  gold  and  a  multitude  of  rubies :  but  the  lips  of  knowledge  are 
a  precious  jewel.'  I  can  look  back  over  the  chequered  paths  through 
wnich  I  have  travelled,  and  behold  a  rainbow  beaming  with  its  soft  and 
beautiful  colors,  alone  those  rugged  mountains  which  I  struggled  over.— 
Although  poverty  caUed  me  to  toil  amidst  the  turmoils  of  this  world,  with 
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its  pressing  hand,  yet  I  can  look  back  upon  them  with  pleasure ;  for  along 
those  thorny  paths  I  plucked  flowers  that  will  never  fade,  but  breathe  un- 
dying fragrance.  I  can  now  look  forward  to  the  setting  snn  as  I  sink  into 
the  grave,  and  behold  those  blackened  clouds  that  once  darkened  the 
cheerful  sky,  and  threatened  me  with  a  storm  of  sorrow,  changed  to  the 
brightest  hue." 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  a  manj  who  battled  on  through  lifers  rug- 
ged paths,  and  built  monuments  which  possesses  greenness  and  beauty, 
Siat  never  will  be  shattered  by  the  storm  of  poverty,  or  withered  in  the 
glittering  sun, — riches  which  so  many  are  blinded  by :  but  from  them 
will  continue  to  flow  the  immortal  rivers  of  delight.  He  plucked  fresh 
and  fadeless  flowers  upon  the  greenest  hills.  He  stood  as  an  ornament 
and  pillar  to  his  countiy.  The  halo  surrounded  his  brow,  when  he  stood 
upon  the  verge  of  the  grave.  Although  dead,  yet  he  speaks  to  us  through 
the  living  organs — ^books,  in  language  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood:—- 
"  There  are  higher  sources  of  enjoyment.  I  have  come  up  through  pov- 
erty, and  have  won  laurels,  by  persevering  in  a  course  of  self-culture 
that  will  never  cease  to  bloom.  Now  young  men,  who  are  in  a  similar 
situation  to  that  I  was  in,  go  and  do  likewise.'' 


T    B. 


^c. 
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BY    BRO.    J.    B.   ROOBRaON,   09    BMO. 


It  IB  the  midaight'a  Btill  and  solemn  hoar, 
And  eyet  and  flowen  are  folded  up  in  rest, 

And  glides  the  moon  from  oat  her  sapphire  hower» 
With  veil  of  cloads  and  star-embroider'd  vest ; 

And  now  there  eomes  a  Toiee  to  memory  dear — 

I  WBKP  to  hear  it,  and  yet  lovs  to  hear. 

It  aoandcth  not  as  it  was  wont  to  soand» 
It  itreets  me  not  with  glad  and  laaghing  tone : — 

Ah!  how  is  this?-~I  call  and  search  aroond, 
Saye  mine  own  echo  all  is  still  and  lone ; 

Nor  Toice  nor  form—perchance  my  senses  dream— 

I  hear  what  is  not»  yet  I  waking  seem. 

It  was  HiB  Toice,  the  Toice  of  my  dcad  pbibno— 
Dead  !— speak  the  tenants  of  the  silent  grave  f 

Hare  not  earth's  attributes  a  final  end, 
When  sfnketh  life  in  death's  o'erwhelming  ware  ? 

The  spirit's  destiny  is  hid  in  gloom. 

All  mortal  things  most  perish  ia  the  tomb. 
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'TwM  bat  remembruioe  of  what  onee  hath  b«eB> 
And  lireth  stilt  within  the  sorrowing  heart :  » 

Oh,  myatio  Memory !  for  erer  green 
We  Tiew  the  past  by  thy  all-potent  art ; 

Thoa  can'it  restore  the  forms  whose  toss  we  monm» 

Tboa  rend'st  the  grare,  and  bursts  the  faneral  nm. 

And  not  alone  onto  my  waking ejcs 

Is  imag*d  forth  that  lov'd,  familiar  form  ; 
In  tlie  night's  visions  doth  the  past  arise, 

And  thoughts  of  him  who  dwelleth  with  the  worm  : 
I  see  him  then— I  hear,  but  not  as  now — 
His  voice  is  glad,  and  health  is  en  bis  brow. 

I  hear  him  then  as  I  was  wont  to  hear, 

I  see  him  then  as  he  was  wont  to  be. 
And  eomeshis  accents  on  my  gladdened  ear, 

As  when  of  old  we  roam'd  in  converse  free ; 
And  each  to  each  sought  only  to  impart. 
Without  disguise,  the  secrets  of  his  heart. 

My  buried  friend !  thou  untolne  wcrt  bound. 

Not  by  the  ties  which  sordid  beings  bind. 
But  I  in  thee  a  kindred  nature  found. 

Thou  wert  to  me  a  brother  of  the  mind ; 
Thoii  ooald'st  not  brook  the  worldling's  narrow  tklll. 
And  wert  the  martyr  of  thine  own  proud  will. 

As  one  who  sleeps  and  walks  near  rushing  streamii, 

Surrounding  dangers  passeth  heedless  by  : 
So  did'at  thou  live,  wrapt  in  aspiring  dreams. 

Viewing  the  world  with  a  regardless  eye ; 
With  sickening  soul  mingling  with  soulless  men, 
Thou  liv'd'stand  died'st  agod-form'd  denizen. 

Thou  wert  the  ehild  of  high  and  lofty  thought. 

Bone  by  the  tide  of  thine  own  heart  along ;    - 
With  ehainleaa  mind  thine  oneheck'd  apirit  aought. 

On  soaring  wing,  the  towering  monnt  of  aong ; 
Thou  died'at  or  ere  ita  proodeat  height  waa  won— 
A  tameleti  eagle  atrieken  near  the  sun. 
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ORATION. 


BY  PATBIAHCB  IDWARD  J.  AKTBUB. 


The  task  of  introducing  the  principles  of  Odd-FeUowship  into  this 
community,  at  a  time  when  the  subject  was  invested  with  the  charms  of 
noyelty  and  curiosity,  has  already  been  most  ably  performed,  and  with 
the  most  eminent  success.  To  me  has  been  assigned  the  more  difficult 
duty  of  attempting  still  fuither  to  develope  the  principles  of  our  noble  Or- 
der and  of  endeavouring  to  establish  in  its  behalf  a  more  permanent  and 
stable  interest. 

In  the  discharge  of  this  duty  the  most  confident  mi^ht  feel  hesitation 
and  embarrassment,  and  with  such  feeling  do  I  approach  the  subject. 

Relying,  however,  on  your  kind  forbearance  and  earnestly  soliciting 
your  generous  acceptance  of  this  imperfect  effort,  1  will  proceed  to  speak 
of  Odd-Fellowship,  not  as  it  has  been  already  spoken  of,  in  the  language 
of  hope  and  piomise,  but  of  its  practical  and  beneficial  operation  upon 
!«ociety  and  its  own  members,  as  it  has  thus  far  been  imperfectly  devel* 
oped. 

It  may  be  expected  that  I  should  on  this  occasion  make  particular  allu- 
sion to  that  peculiar  Order  whose  anniversary  we  are  this  day  celebrating, 
bat  as  in  its  objects  and  purposes,  it  does  not  differ  essentially  fix>m  other 
branches  of  Odd-Fellowship,  I  apprehend  it  will  suffice  for  me  to  state, 
that  it  is  merely  a  higher  Order  of  the  same  institution,  by  which  the  ties 
that  unite  U3  are  drawn  closer,  and  the  duties  and  obligations  of  which, 
are  higher  and  more  binding. 

Experience  has  taught  us,  that  of  all  the  branches  of  education  which 
have  occupied  the  attention  of  mankind,  none  is  so  difficult  of  attainment 
as  that  which  is  generally  so  much  neglected,  the  education  of  the  heart; 
and  amid  the  innumerable  schemes  which  have  been  devised  for  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  man  how  few  have  been  able 
to  withstand  those  severe  tests  of  all  human  institutions,  time  and  expe- 
rience. 

Independently  of  the  intrinsic  difficulties  of  the  subject  itself,  much  of 
their  ill  success  is  attributable  to  the  erroneous  thrones  upon  which  they 
have  proceeded.  Based  upon  false  principles  of  philosophy,  or  vainly  at- 
tempting to  reduce  all  mankind  to  the  visionary  standard  of  perfectability, 
all  their  efforts  have  proved  fruitless  of  practical  good,  and  their  ephemeral 
existence  has  lasted  only  long  enough,  to  demonstrate  the  utter  fallacy  and 
absurdity  of  the  scheme,  attempting  too  much  and  by  inadequate  means 
they  have  effected  nothing,  and  instead  of  regenerating  mankind,  have 
brought  upon  their  own  head,  merited  ridicule  and  contempt. 

But  far  different  has  been  the  career  of  Odd-Fellowship.  Introducing 
itself  in  the  modest  guise  of  an  association  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  as- 
sistance among  its  members— -originating  with  and  for  a  longtime  confined 
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to  the  working  classes — it  was  at  first  regarded  merely  in  the  character  of 
a  mutual  insurance  association,  which  by  means  of  a  trifling  periodical 
contribution,  was  enabled  to  protect  its  members  from  the  usual  pecuniary 
vicissitudes  and  casualities  of  life. 

Suddenly  however,  and  as  if  by  magic,  it  has  grown  to  its  present 
enormous  magnitude  and  influence.  From  England  where  it  is  said  to  have 
originated  in  its  present  form  it  has  spread  throughout  the  vast  continent 
of  Europe;  crossing  the  Atlantic,  it  has  disseminated  itself  throughout  the 
immense  extent  of  our  own  country,  extendmg  to  every  ramification  of 
society,  and  embracing  all  professions  and  callings,  and  every  variety  of 
political  or  religious  interests  or  opinions.  In  our  Legislative  Halls,  in 
our  sacred  Temples  of  Justice,  among  our  artizans  and  our  rulers,  in  the 
lowly  walls  of  the  workshop,  and  in  the  lordly  mansions  of  wealth  and  af- 
fluence— at  the  sacred  desk  of  the  man  of  God,  and  at  the  counter  of  the 
man  of  business,  are  to  be  found  the  members  of  our  Order.  From  the 
populous  cities  of  the  East,  to  the  utmost  verge  of  civilization  in  the  vast, 
and  almost  untrodden  wilds  of  the  West ;  from  the  snow-clad  hills  of  the 
North  to  the  smiling  and  voluptuous  plains  of  the  South,  Odd-Fellowship 
has  extended  and  is  still  rapidly  and  steadily  extending,  its  already  almost 
boundless  and  universal  influence. 

To  whatever  cause  this  unparalleled  success  is  to  be  attributed,  whether 
to  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  morality  it  teaches,  or  the  fascinating 
charm  of  the  profound  mysteiy  in  which  its  rites  and  ceremonies  are 
shrouded,  it  is  nevertheless  quite  manifest,  that  an  institution,  uniting  as 
this  does  in  one  common  bond,  every  grade  and  station  of  society,  and 
every  diversity  of  sectional  or  political  interests,  binding  together  in  the 
most  sacred  ties,  men  of  every  clime,  government,  and  religion,  cannot 
but  exercise  an  unbounded  influence,  either  for  good  or  for  evil.  The  ut» 
ter  fallacy  of  all  fears  of  the  injurious  tendency  of  Odd-Fellowship  has 
already  been  most  ably  and  satisfactorily  demonstrated,  by  those  who 
have  preceded  me  in  the  task  of  expounding  the  doctrines,  and  vindicate 
ing  the  principles  of  our  Order.  I  shall  therefore  take  it  for  granted,  that 
the  vulgar  prejudices  which  may  once  have  existed  against  us,  have  long 
since  been  exploded,  and  instead  of  attempting  to  allay  fears  and  lull  sus- 
picions which  do  not  exist,  I  will  endeavour  to  excite  your  respect  and 
admiration  for  Odd-Fellowship,  by  pointing  out  in  what  manner  it  is  like- 
ly to  become  a  most  powerful  engine  of  good  to  society.  In  doing  so  I 
will  allude  to  those  practical  benefits  which  have  already  been  derived 
from  it,  and  which  give  such  undoubted  evidence  of  its  future  usefulness. 

By  some  it  may  be  thought  a  rash  undertaking,  at  this  stage  of  our  ex- 
istence, to  place  our  claim  to  popular  favor  on  the  ground,  of  the  good 
which  we  have  already  effected — yes,  I  hold  it  to  be  a  sacred  duty  we  owe 
the  public  that  they  should  be  satisfied  of  the  utility  of  our  institution.  In 
a  government  like  ours,  where  the  popular  will  is  the  source  of  all  power, 
the  people  have  a  right  to  know,  by  what  means  and  in  what  manner,  an 
institution  possessing  such  unbounded  influence  as  ours,  and  conducting 
its  proceedings  under  the  dark  veil  of  absolute  secrecy,  intends  to  effect 
the  ostensible  ojbject  of  its  organization. 

I  would,  however,  by  no  means  admit  the  right,  either  moral  or  legal, 
of  any  man,  or  of  any  government,  to  pry  into  our  secret  rites  or  mysteries ; 
and  although  in  the  present  state  of  information  on  the  subject  of  Odd-Fel- 
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lowship,  we  have  do  reason  to  apprehend  persecution  or  oppontion,  yet 
if  we  desire  more  than  the  forbearance,  and  would  gain  the  approbalion 
of  the  public,  we  must  so  far  disclose  our  operations  and  intentiims,  as  to 
satisfy  the  world,  not  only  of  our  inclination,  but  of  our  ability  to  eflfect  * 
some  useful  object.  The  readiest  means  of  domg  this,  is  to  show  what  we 
have  already  done,  that  thus  the  public  may  be  enaUed  to  judge,  what 
we  are  likely  to  do,  when  our  institution  may  have  become  perfected,  by 
time  and  experience.  Among  the  many  beneficial  effects  likely  to  be 
produced  by  Odd-Fellowship  as  established  in  the  United  States,  by  no 
means  the  least  important,  is  its  tendency  to  promote  a  union  (rf  feeling 
and  interest,  among  the  various  portions  of  our  widely  extended  and  high- 
ly diversified  country.  In  a  country  like  ours,  embracing  every  variety 
of  soil,  climate  and  production,  and  every  diversity  of  pursuit  and  inter- 
est, it  was  necessary  that  a  government  should  be  established,  which 
while  it  maintained  Uie  severd  interests  of  the  parts,  preserved  the  inte* 
grity  of  the  whole.  To  effect  this  our  Federal  form  of  government  was 
adopted ;  a  government  composed  of  several  independent  sovereignties, 
united  as  one  people,  in  their  relations  to  the  other  nations  of  the  eaith, 
bat  separate  and  distinct,  in  their  internal  and  local  regulation  and  gov- 
ernment 

It  was  thought  by  this  system,  a  system  at  once  of  attraction  and  repul- 
sion, the  independence  of  the  several  States  might  be  sufficiently  pie- 
served,  for  the  protection  of  their  several  interests,  while  sufficient  co»- 
sistency  and  coherence  would  be  given  to  the  union,  to  make  it  respected 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Ej^rience  has  taught  us  the  extreme  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  pro- 
per equilibrium  between  these  conflicting  forces;  and  while  on  the  one 
hand,  by  increasing  the  powers  of  the  general  government  the  interest  of 
the  smaller  and  weaker  States  have  suffered,  on  the  other  hand  by  diminr 
ishing  its  strength,  our  respectability  and  influence  as  a  nation  has  been 
lessened,  and  the  existence  of  our  union  seriously  endangered. 

After  various  modifications  and  alterations,  our  government  has  at  length 
assumed  a  sufficiently  consolidated  form,  to  make  itself  felt  and  respect- 
ed by  the  other  powers  of  the  world ;  yet  is  there  something  wanting^ 
which  while  it  interferes  not  with  the  sacred  prerogative  of  State  sover^ 
eignty,  will  unite  us  more  closely  as  one  people  in  the  sacred  bonds  of 
Friendship  and  brotherhood. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  this  ^eat  political  problem  has  been  solved  by 
Odd-Fellowship,  yet  I  do  maintain,  that  its  principles  when  well  undeiv 
stood  and  thoroughly  carried  into  practice,  are  well  calculated  to  establish 
a  union — not  of  consolidated  power — ^but  of  brotherly  love^^not  of  fbroe, 
but  of  sympathy — which  may  long  preserve  us  against  those  intestine  di- 
visions and  broils,  which  have  so  often  threatened  to  rend  asunder  the 
fair  fabric  of  our  government. 

The  system  upon  which  our  Order  has  been  organized  in  the  United 
States,  gives  colour  and  plausibility  to  the  view  I  have  presented.  An 
organization  extending  throughout  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  yet  for 
certain  purposes,  and  under  certain  restraints,  acknowledging  the  control 
aod  direction  of  one  common  head.  The  Lodges  of  the  several  States, 
revolving  in  harmony  around  their  respective  centres,  the  Grand  Lod|;e6 
of  the  States,  and  those  again  moving  peacefully  in  theur  several  oibila, 
14 
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•lound  the  great  head  of  all,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Union.  Here  we  hw 
ft  tiioroughly  organized  system,  based  upon  the  principles  of  one  political 
eonfederaticxi,  and  by  the  heavenly  precepts  of  uni^  and  brotherhood, 
vtKngthening  those  natural  ties  that  should  bind  us  together  as  fellow- 
citizens  of  one  great  republic.  Could  any  system  be  devised  better  cal- 
culated to  remove  those  local  prejudices  and  sectional  feelings,  with  which 
our  beloved  countiy  has  been  so  often  distracted ;  can  any  scheme  be 
fixed  upou)  by  which  the  bitter  asperities  of  party  feeling  are  more  likelv 
to  be  auayed  than  this.  When  the  citizen  of  the  South  is  taught  to  look 
upon  the  citizen  of  the  North  as  his  brother,  and  the  citizen  of  the  North 
find  himself  received  in  the  open  arms  of  Friendship  at  the  South ;  when 
the  Odd-Fellow  fiom  the  East  feels  the  cordial  grasp  of  fratemily  from 
his  brother  of  the  West;  and  the  member  of  our  Order,  from  whatsoever 
quarter  of  the  Union  he  may  tome,  or  wherever  he  may  go,  finds  himself 
no  longer  a  stranger  in  a  strange  l.and,  but  surrounded  by  brothers  and 
friends ;  surely  this,  if  any  thing,  will  serve  to  bind  together,  in  the  in- 
dissoluble bonds  of  unity  and  brotherhood,  the  various  portions  of  our  be- 
loved country.  If  thus  Odd-Fellowship,  without  becoming  a  party  en- 
gine, has  a  tendency  to  strengthen  our  political  fabric,  and  without  in- 
creasing the  already  dangerous  powers  of  the  general  government,  of 
binding  still  closer  the  bond  of  our  union,  I  ask,  should  it  not  be  entitled 
to  the  niffhest  consideration  from  the  statesman  and  patriot  ?  and  should 
we  not  all  unite,  in  promoting  the  interests  of  a  cause,  calculated  to  efiect 
that,  which  was  the  fervent  prayer  of  the  great  Father  of  his  country,  the 
perpetuity  of  our  glorious  Union  ? 

Bat  need  we  confine  the  benefits  of  Odd-Fellowship,  in  ameleorating 
tiie  political  condition  of  mankind  to  our  own  country,  and  will  I  be  ac- 
cused of  extravagance,  if  I  venture  to  make  a  still  more  extended  appli- 
cation of  its  benevolent  principles,  and  dare  hope  that  through  its  influ- 
ence an  important  reformation,  if  not  an  entire  revolution,  in  the  Political 
History  of  tne  World,  may  some  day  be  efiected  ?  To  those  who  under- 
stand Uie  nature  of  the  obligations  we  owe  to  each  other,  and  the  ties  by 
which  we  are  united,  it  will  by  no  means  seem  impossible,  that  by  its 
means  the  political  agitations  and  devastating  wars  that  have  so  often 
hid  desolate  the  fairest  portions  of  Christendom,  may  be,  if  not  entirely 
suppressed,  at  least  greatly  alleviated  and  modified. 

it  has  long  been  a  subject  of  regret  to  men  of  extended  and  liberal  views 
and  benevolent  hearts,  that  no  method  of  adjusting  serious  differences  be- 
tween nations  has  yet  been  devised,  except  an  appeal  to  arms;  and  the 
attention  which  has  of  late  ^ears  been  bestowed  upon  this  subject,  shows 
that  there  is  a  strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  all  good  men  of  the  present 
day,  to  co-operate  in  efiectmgthe  entire  abolition  of  this  most  disgraceful 
relic  of  a  barbarous  and  sava^  age.  Eveiy  Odd-Fellow  who  hears  me, 
and  who  understands  the  duties  he  has  assumed,  and  is  properly  impress- 
ed with  the  solemnity  of  the  obligations  he  has  taken,  will  at  once  under- 
stand what  an  efficient  auxilliary  our  institution  must  be  in  effecting  this 
glorious  reformation. 

Who  that  has  read  those  well  authenticated  instances  in  history,  when 
amid  the  blood  and  carnage  of  the  battle  field,  the  uplifted  steel  has 
been  stayed  in  its  descent  by  one  mystic  word  or  sign,  can  doubt  the  effi- 
cacy of  Odd-Fellowship  in  alleviating  the  dreadful  bonx>rs  of  war ;  who 
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that  has  experienced,  the  unity  of  sympfLthy  and  feeling  it  piodiicea, 
among  citizens  of  countries  the  most  remote  and  governments  the  most 
diverse,  will  dispute  its  power  in  eradicating  that  savage  principle  of  our 
nature  which  prompts  us  to  look  upon  every  stranger  as  an  enemy  ?  If 
by  enlacing  the  circle  of  human  sympathies,  and  by  teaching  men  their 
duty  to,  and  dependence  upon,  each  other — ^if  by  uniting  around  one  com- 
mon altar,  the  Jew,  the  Turk,  and  the  Christian,  the  su^ect  of  the  poten- 
tates of  the  old  world,  and  the  free  citizen  of  the  new,  and  teaching  them 
to  mingle  the  incense  of  their  hearts  in  one  common  offering  to  a  God 
whom  we  all  unite  in  adoring,  if  by  doing  this  we  can  teach  men  to  re- 
gard each  other  as  brothers  and  members  of  one  great  family,  and  can  al- 
lay those  bitter  feelings  engendered  bv  diversity  of  interest  government 
or  religion,  surely  we  may  claim  the  honor  of  having  contributed  some- 
what to  promote  the  spreading  of  thatheavenlv  message,  which  bespeaks 
peace  on  earth  and  ffood  will  towards  all  mankind. 

To  the  uninitiated  these  expectations  may  seem  extravasant  and  yi- 
sionaiy,  but  the  worthy  Odd- Fellow  will  never,  despair  while  so  great  a 
moral  good  remains  to  be  effected,  and  while  he  is  led  on  by  the  glorious 
inspiration  of  Hope,  which  like 


«  The  bright  plllw  that  roM  at  HeaTenl 
When  larael  marched  along  the  deeen  land, 
Biased  duoagh  the  nigbt,  on  lonely  witda  ate, 
And  told  the  path  a  never  MUng  aiar.*' 

But  by  far  the  most  beautiful  feature  of  our  institution  is  its  tendency  to 
elevate  and  enoble  man's  moral  nature.  We  teach  morality,  not  by  the 
inculcation  of  dry  moral  precepts,  or  the  infliction  of  ri^d  and  severe  pen- 
alties, but  by  means  of  a  beautiful  system  of  theoretical  and  practical  vir- 
tue, which  while  it  instructs  us  in  the  principles  of  morality,  enjoins  upon 
us  the  practice  of  every  social  virtue.  It  is  not  content  that  men  should 
know  the  right,  but  requires  that  they  should  the  right  pursue;  and  while 
it  teaches  us  to  regard  each  other  as  brothers,  enforces  by  rigid  laws 
those  practices  towards  each  other  which  would  naturally  be  the  result 
of  such  a  near  relationship.  It  learns  us  to  love  virtue  for  its  own  sake, 
and  to  practice  it  because  of  its  tendency  to  promote  our  temporal  and 
eternal  happiness — ^it  inculcates  humanity  by  enjoining  upon  us  to  open 
our  hearts  in  sympathy  with  the  afflicted,  and  teaches  us  the  beauty  of 
benevolence  and  charity,  by  requiring  us  to  relieve  the  wants  of  suffering 
humanity  whenever  it  is  in  our  power  so  to  do.  It  undertakes  to  instruct 
the  mind  and  discipline  the  heart,  to  develope  the  good  and  control  the 
bad  impulses  of  our  nature. 

But  Odd-Fellowship  has  a  tendency  to  establish  a  high  standard  of 
morality  in  a  community.  To  gain  admission  into  our  Order,  the  appli- 
cant must  come  with  an  unstained  character  and  an  unblemished  reputa- 
tion. Wealth,  talent,  influence,  station  and  ofiice  are  of  no  avail  if  the 
moral  character  of  the  man  be  bad.  The  vicious  man,  though  arrayed  in 
the  panoply  of  wealth  and  power,  has  shrunk  from  our  severe  ordeal,  or 
else  has  been  exposed  in  his  vain  attempt  to  pollute  our  sanctuary  with 
his  unholy  presence.  Haughty  vice  has  been  thrust  back,  and  humble 
merit  brought  forward.  The  arbitrary  and  foolish  distinctions  of  society, 
founded  upon  wealth  alone,  are  not  known  in  our  Lodge,  and  the  humble 
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but  meritorious  brother  has  found  that  among  Odd-Fellows  at  least  his 
worth  is  duly  appreciated. 

In  a  community  where  wealth  is  power,  and  haughty  ambition  rides 
over  humble  merit  in  its  career ;  where  vice  and  crime  are  no  impedi- 
ments to  success  in  political  and  worldly  afiairs,  it  is  cheering  to  the  heart 
to  know  that  there  is  at  least  one  sanctuary  where  the  bad  man  may  not 
come,  and  where  ability  without  virtue  is  insufficient  to  ensure  success. 

But  Odd-Fellowship  is  also  a  highly  social  institution.  Its  pudency 
to  promote  friendship  and  good  feeling  among  its  members  is  one  of  its 
most  beautiful  features.  In  this  age  of  selfishness,  where  individual  ag^ 
mndizement  is  the  chief  motive  of  human  actions,  and  men  in  their 
aailjr  struggles  for  wealth  or  power,  are  continually  coming  into  vident 
collision  with  each  other,  it  is  pleasing  to  reflect  that  an  institution  has 
been  established,  by  which  confidence  among  men  is  created,  and  an  op- 
portunity given  for  the  free  exercise  of  all  the  finer  and  nobler  feelings 
and  impulses  of  our  nature.  Nothing  is  so  fatal  to  friendship  as  distrust, 
and  when  men  are  taught  to  act  towaurds  their  most  intimate  friends,  as  if 
they  might  some  day  become  enemies,  they  soon  learn  to  check  all  those 
exhibitions  of  feeling  and  sympathy  which  might  expose  them  to  the 
schemes  of  the  cunning  and  designing,  or  subject  them  to  the  ridicule  of 
the  worldly  and  heartless.  But  among  Odd-Fellows,  where  man  meets 
man  as  his  brother  and  equal — when,  from  the  moment  he  enters  our  sa- 
cred walls,  he  becomes  indissoiubly  united  to  his  fellow  members  in  the 
holy  bonds  of  Friendship,  Love  and  Truth,  and  becomes  bound  under  the 
most  sacred  obligations  of  secrecy — here  and  here  alone,  does  he  feel  safe 
in  opening  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  heart — and  laying  bare  all  his  cares, 
his  woes  and  his  sorrows — and  here  alone  can  he  give  full  scope  to  all  the 
warm  affections  and  noble  impulses  of  his  nature,  or  seek  the  consolation 
and  sympathy  of  his  fellows  without  fear  of  exposure  or  ridicule. 

In  the  ordmary  intercourse  of  society,  our  advances  of  Friendship  may 
be  met  by  coldness,  indifference  and  scorn ;  our  confidence  may  be  follow- 
ed by  treacheiy  and  betrayal,  our  exhibition  of  sympathy  may  be  receiv- 
ed with  suspicion  and  distrust,  and  our  charity  may  be  bestowed  upon  an 
unworthy  object,  and  perhaps  turned  into  ridicule  by  the  ver}*"  recipient 
of  our  bounty.  But  Odd-Fellowship,  by  establishing  a  reciprocal  confi- 
dence, opens  the  pure  fountains  of  Friendship  and  Love,  and  gives  full  op- 
portunity for  the  development  of  all  those  noble  impulses  and  kindly  af- 
fections of  the  heart,  which  exalt  our  nation  above  the  dull  things  of  earth, 
and  place  us  but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  in  the  scale  of  created 
beings. 

But  viewed  merely  in  the  light  of  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  af- 
fording pecuniary  assistance  to  its  members  in  case  of  need,  Odd-Fellow- 
ship presents  many  features  worthy  of  our  highest  admiration.  By  means 
of  association — that  great  principle  of  modern  civilization  by  which  cities 
have  been  built,  rivers  turned  from  their  channels,  and  even  '*  old  ocean's 
gray  and  melancholy  waste,"  made  subservient  to  the  wants  of  man,  Odd- 
Fellowship  proposes  to  effect  that  which  individual  charity  never  could 
accomplisn. 

Under  the  best  of  governments  and  in  the  most  prosperous  times  we 
are  liable  to  misfortunes,  which  no  human  foresight  can  guard  against, 
and  no  human  prudence  prevent.    Independently  of  the  natural  causes 
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which  may  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  bKght  our  fairest  hopes,  and  lay 
prostrate  in  the  dust  the  hard  earnings  of  many  a  weary  hour  of  toil  and 
labouri  there  are  other  causes  continually  at  work,  to  sap  the  foundations 
of  human  happiness  and  prosperity.  Envy,  hatred,  and  rivaliy,  are  still 
to  be  found  in  the  world ;  and  in  the  fierce  struggle  for  wealth  and  honors, 
no  man  knows  how  soon  he  may  be  supplanted  by  a  wily  adversary,  or 
foiled  by  a  malignant  foe.  The  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  batUe  to 
the  strong,  and  success  in  worldly  matters  depends  so  often  upon  acci- 
dental circumstances,  that  the  great  race  of  human  life  may  be  well  com- 
pared to  a  game  of  chance,  where  although  much  depends  upon  the  skill 
of  the  player,  still  more  depends  upon  the  wild  caprice  of  fortune. 

To  guard  its  members  against  these  strange  vicissitudes  is  one  of  the 
objects  of  Odd-Fellowship,  and  thus  it  may  not  improperly  be  called  a 
mutual  insurance  association,  where,  in  consideration  of  a  trifling  weekly 
contribution,  the  worthy  brother  has  guaranteed  to  him  a  regular  allow- 
ance during  sickness,  and  assistance  in  case  of  actual  necessity  and  want. 
Thus  the  Odd-FeDow  is  not  thrown  upon  the  cold  charity  of  a  heartless 
woiid,  but  applies  for  assistance  to  that  fund  which  he  has  contributed  to 
raise,  and  upon  which  he  has  a  right  to  rely  for  aid.  He  feels  none  of 
that  gaUing  sense  of  dependence  which  the  reception  of  charity  from 
strangers  produces,  but  fearlessly  throws  himself  upon  those  resources 
to  which  he  has  a  legal  and  equitable  ri^ht,  with  the  full  confidence  that 
they  wUl  not  be  denied  him  or  grudgingly  bestowed. 

The  subject  of  education  is  one  entitled  to  great  consideration  by  our 
Order.  It  is  true,  that  has  not  yet  attracted  that  attention  to  which  it  is  so 
justly  entitled.  By  many  it  may  not  be  known  that  we  have  a  fund 
sacredly  set  apart  for  the  education  of  the  orphan  children  of  our  deceas- 
ed brothers — a  fund,  inviolable  for  any  other  purpose,  and  consequently 
80  far  steadily  on  the  increase — ^already  in  some  of  the  Northern  Lodges 
schools  have  been  established,  expressly  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  deceased  Odd-Fellows—  and  at  a  recent  celebration  at  Baltimore  the 
pleasing  spectacle  was  exhibited  of  some  fifly  or  sixty  orphan  children 
moving  in  the  procession,  who  .were  being  educated  and  supported  by  the 
Lodges  of  that  city.  As  yet  in  our  own  State  we  have  been  able  to  do 
but  Bttle  in  the  cause  of  education,  yet  who  can  tell  but  from  this  feature 
of  our  institution,  a  system  of  education  may  arise  which  will  put  to  the 
Mush  all  the  feeble  efforts  heretofore  made  by  our  legislators  and  states- 
men. But  it  is  in  the  house  of  sickness,  and  by  the  couch  of  the  dying 
man,  that  the  Odd-Fellow  finds  fall  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  glorious 
principles  of  benevolence  which  we  profess. 

When  the  cold  clammy  sweat  of  death  hangs  upon  the  pale  brow  of  a 
dying  brother,  and  the  dark  shadows  of  oblivion  are  stealing  over  his  ex- 
ternal senses — when  his  feeble  lamp  of  life  flickers  in  its  socket,  and  he 
is  about  closing  his  eyes  forever  upon  the  world,  which  never  before  seem- 
ed so  bright  and  fair.  Oh — ^who  is  it  then  that  is  found  by  his  side  of- 
fering him  words  of  heavenly  consolation,  and  sustaining  him  in  that  last 
dark  hour  of  his*  earthly  existence  ?  Who  is  it  that  accompanies  him  as 
it  were  to  the  very  portals  of  the  grave,  encouraging  and  cheering  him 
in  that  last  fatal  encounter  with  the  dark  angel  of  death  ?  Ask  the  bereav- 
ed ftmilies  of  those  of  our  number  who  have  already  been  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  awful  tribunal  of  eternal  justice,  and  they  will  tell  you 
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it  was  the  faithful  Odd-FelloWi  who  was  the  first  to  obey  the  summons  to 
the  bed  of  sickness,  and  the  last  to  desert  the  house  of  sorrow  aad  mourn- 
ing. It  was  upon  him,  that  the  cold  glazed  eye  of  the  dying  man  was 
last  turned,  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  this  final  act  of  devoted  friend- 
ship. '  It  was  the  cordial  pressure  of  his  friendly  hand,  as  it  returned  the 
feverish  and  convulsed  grasp  of  the  dying  man,  that  tingled  through  his 
palsied  nerves,  awakening  the  dying  echoes  of  his  heart  to  Friendship, 
Love  and  Hope.  Oh !  when  my  time  shall  come  to  join  that  innumera- 
ble throng  that  are  daily  and  hourly  launching  forth  from  the  shores  of 
time,  upon  the  endless  ocean  of  eternity,  and  the  dark  shadows  of  death 
are  hovering  around  me,  then  let  me  see  gathered  around  my  dying  couch 
the  friendly  and  sympathizing  faces  of  my  beloved  brothers — and  when 
the  scene  shall  have  closed — and  the  last  sad  and  solemn  words  "  dust 
to  dust  and  ashes  to  ashes,"  shall  have  been  pronounced,  let  them  encir- 
cle my  lowly  resting  place,  and  renewing  to  each  other  our  pledge  of 
Frienaship,  Love  and  Truth,  cast  upon  my  coffin  the  sweet  emblems  of 
a  blessed  immortality  beyond  the  grave. 

Ladies-^courtesy  and  custom,  as  well  as  my  own  inclination,  requires 
that  I  should  devote  a  portion  of  my  address  to  you. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  neither  do  I  believe  it  would  be  acceptable  to 
your  good  taste  and  judgment,  to  lavish  upon  you  on  this  occasion  those 
common  place  epithets  of  flattery  and  adulation,  which  are  so  easily  be- 
stowed and  are  worth  so  little.  I  am  sure  I  would  but  ill  represent  the 
wishes  and  feelings  of  my  brother  Odd-Fellows,  whose  organ  on  this  oc- 
casion lam,  neither  would  I  be  doing  justice  to  my  own  sentiments  were 
I  to  treat  lightly  your  influence  in  promoting  the  success  of  any  moral 
enterprize — and  more  particularly  one  like  ours,  whose  object  is  the  pro- 
motion of  those  virtues  for  which  your  sex  is  so  pre-eminent.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  most  earnestly  desire  and  most  respectfully  solicit  your  kind 
assistance  in  the  cause  of  Odd-Fellowship.  Whose  heart  so  keenly  alive 
to  human  sufiering,  or  delicately  attuned  to  human  sympathy,  as  woman 
— and  who  so  ready  to  aflbrd  relief  to  the  needy  or  consolation  to  the  af- 
flicted as  she  is?  Indeed,  charity  seems  to  come  with  a  double  grace  from 
her  fair  hand,  and  words  of  consolation  to  fall  with  a  more  delightful 
cadence  when  conveyed  by  her  soft  voice. 

But  it  may  be  my  fair  hearers,  that  you  are  unwilling  to  sanction  that 
which  you  do  not  sufficiently  understand,  and  are  reluctant  to  yield  your 
approval  to  an  institution  of  whose  useful  tendency  you  have  not  yet  had 
sufficient  evidence.  If  such  be  the  case,  all  we  desire  is,  that  you  will 
not  decide  against  Odd-Fellowship  without  allowing  us  an  opportunity  of 
demonstrating  its  usefulness.  I  have  been  told  by  the  experienced  in 
such  matters,  that  when  your  final  determination,  in  matters  of  more  se- 
rious and  personal  import  is  demanded,  it  is  not  unusual  to  grant  time  for 
consideration — what  we  now  desire  is,  that,  if  you  are  still  undecided  you 
will  delay  your  verdict,  until  time  shall  have  demonstrated  the  worthless- 
ness  or  utility  of  our  Order. 

In  the  mean  time  let  me  caution  you  against  the  erroneous  opinion,  that 
because  we  are  Odd  Fellows  we  are  bound  to  be  single-fellows,  and  al- 
though some  of  us  are  still  to  be  found  in  that  most  unfortunate  predica- 
ment, be  assured  that  it  is  not  in  consequence  of  any  obligation  we  have 
taken  as  Odd-Fellows. 
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Let  me  also  caution  you  against  any  undue  prejudice  'which  your  er** 
elusion  from  our  society  may  have  created  in  your  minds.  Believe  not 
the  vile  slander  iwhich  imputes  to  us  a  suspicion  of  your  ability  to  keep 
a  secret,  mihout  calling  to  your  assistance^  a  few  of  your  most  intimate 
friends.  By  no  such  unworthy  motive  are  we  actuated — no  such  vile 
slander  do  we  believe — and  whatever  philosophical  reasons  might  be 
urged  against  your  admission,  rest  satislSed  with  the  assurance,  that  as  at 
present  advised  it  is  quite  manifest  to  members  of  the  Order  that  ladiee 
never  can  become  Odd-Fellows. 

Brothers  of  the  Order,  allow  me  to  devote  my  closing  remarks  particu- 
larly to  you. 

You  nave  placed  yourselves  in  a  conspicuous  positicm  before  an  intel- 
ligent and  highly  cultivated  community,  who  are  not  to  be  deceived  by  false 
pretensions,  glitter  and  show.  They  have  the  right  to  know,  and  rest  as- 
sured they  will  know,  your  claim  to  the  high  stand  you  have  taken.  By 
your  conduct  will  the  Order  be  judged — and  according  as  your  '*  outward 
Ufe  and  behaviour''  conforms  to,  or  conflicts  with  the  great  moral  princi- 
ples we  profess,  will  be  the  verdict  of  the  world  on  Odd-Fellowship.  I 
trust  then,  that  each  and  every  Odd-Fellow  will  feel  the  responsibility 
which  rests  upon  him  in  maintaining  the  high  character  of  our  noble  Or- 
der, and  will  endeavour  to  conform  to  its  noble  precepts. 

If  there  is  any  Odd-Fellow  here,  who  is  prepared  to  say  that  I  have 
drawn  too  flattering  a  picture  of  our  principles — ^that  our  Friendship  is  but 
a  name— our  Faith  a  phantom,  and  our  boasted  Charity  a  cheat — to  hia 
I  say,  beware !  for  although  he  may  be  numbered  in  our  ranks,  he  is  far 
from  understanding  the  nature  of  the  duties  he  has  assumed.  Let  him 
immediately  set  about  a  reformation  of  his  feelings.  Let  him  thoroughly 
inform  himself  of  the  solemn  duties  of  Odd-FeUowship,  and  if  he  finds 
himself  unable,  or  unwilling  to  discharge  them,  it  were  better  for  him,  ten 
thousand  times,  that  he  had  never  entered  within  our  sacred  walls.  If 
he  be  unwilling  to  unite  in  the  common  bond  of  brotherhood  and  equality 
with  his  fellow-members,  or  is  reluctant  to  acknowledge  their  claims  to 
his  sympathy  and  confidence — ^if  he  sufiers  his  heart  to  be  polluted  by 
envy,  hatred,  or  malice  towards  them — if,  after  the  gratification  of  an  idle 
curiosity  to  learn  our  secrets,  he  can  see  nothing  to  admire  in  the  Order, 
and  disregards  the  duties  which  his  admission  imposed— or  if,  above  all, 
he  has  made  use  of  Odd-Fellowship  merely  as  a  means  of  promoting  his 
own  selfish  views  and  interests,  he  has  violated  his  duty  as  an  Odd-Fel- 
low, and  has  added  hypocrisy  and  falsehood,  to  base  perfidy  and  villainy. 
If  any  such  there  be,  then  have  I  been  most  wofully  mistaken  in  the 
estimation  I  have  placed  upon  the  influence  of  Odd-Fellowship — ^for  be- 
fore God,  my  brothers,  I  stand  not  here  intentionally  to  bear  false  witness 
either  for  you  or  myself.  If  I  have  drawn  too  flattering  a  picture  of  our 
Order,  and  represented  you  as  possessing  virtues  to  which  you  can  lay 
no  claim,  believe  me,  it  was  not  from  any  disposition  to  flatter  you — but 
because  such  I  sincerely  believed  to  be  the  theory  of  Odd-Fellowship, 
and  such  I  fondly  hoped  had  been  and  would  be  its  practice. 

Brothers !  we  are  now  in  the  full  tide  of  success  and  prosperity — ^we 
have  thus  far  gained  the  good  will,  and  maintained  the  confidence  of  the 
community,  let  us  take  heed  that  we  abuse  not  that  confidence.  The  tide 
may  turn,  and  Odd-Fellowship  may  become  a  bye-word,  and  a  reproach 
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among  men.  Experience  has  taught  us,  that  secret  societies  cannot  pros- 
per without  the  full  confidence  of  the  puhlic,  and  to  maintain  that  confi- 
dence we  must  show  ourselves  worthy  of  it  hy  our  acts.  Remembering, 
that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  mortals  to  command  success,  let  us  do  more, 
let  us  deserve  it  In  the  mean  time,  while  possessed  of  power,  influence, 
and  popularity,  let  us  devote  them  all  to  the  cause  of  Benevolence  and 
Chanty-— and  then  let  the  worst  come  that  may,  the  recollection  of  the 
good  we  have  done  will  be  our  never  dying  source  of  consolation  and  re- 
ward.   Then  may  we  say,  in  the  language  of  the  poet, 

'*L6t  fkte  do  ber  wont,  there  era  relics  of  Joy, 
Bright  dreami  of  the  past,  which  ihe  cannot  denroj ; 
Which  come  in  the  night  time  of  eorrow  and  care. 
And  bring  bacli  the  featnrei,  which  Joy  uaed  to  wear. 
Long,  long,  be  our  bearta,  with  lucb  mem*rlea  filled, 
Like  the  vaae,  in  which  rosea  have  once  been  distilled. 
Ton  may  break,  you  may  tuin  the  vase  if  yon  will. 
But  the  scent  of  tho  roses  will  cling  to  it  sUIl." 

And  finally  my  brothers,  let  us  remember,  that  Odd-Fellowship  is  based 
upon  those  everlasting  truths  and  great  moral  precepts  which  were  taught 
by  him  *'  who  spoke  as  never  man  spoke,"  and  that  by  their  observance 
we  may  not  only  ensure  our  happiness  and  prosperity  here  below,  but  be 
prepared  to  meet  with  christian  fortitude  that  great  change  to  which  we 
are  all  hastening,  when  this  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality,  and  this  cor- 
ruption, incorruptability.    Then, 

*'  Bo  live,  that  when  thy  aummons  comes  to  Join 
The  Innnmerable  caravan,  that  moves. 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  when  each  shall  take 
.His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
Then  gu  not,  like  the  quany-slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unlUtering  trust,  a|»proach  the  grave, 
Like  one  who  wrapa  the  drapery  of  his  ooneh 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  d 
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Sat,  what  avails  the  nonaroh  proud. 

The  gorgeoos,  haughty  throne. 
Where  oft  the  trembling  suppliant  bow'd 

And  merof  craved  her  boon  ? 
Oh !  what  avails  the  sov'relgn  sway 

Tho'  streams  of  wealth  may  flow  ? 
All,  ail  with  wings  will  pasi  away. 

To  rottenness  muft  go« 
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And  what  ftTaili  the  Geaini  bright? 

Poet !  what  avails  thy  lay  ? 
Thy  waited  lyre  mwt  hang  in  aightt 

Thy  straios  must  all  decay. 
And  tell  me,  what  the  fertile  mind 

Imbaed  with  witdom'a  laws? 
'Tis  bat  at  laat,  frail  hamaa  kind. 

Vitality  most  pause. 

Enrob'd  in  porple'a  faireat  hoe. 

Why,  man  exult  in  Pride  ? 
Why  strife  and  discord  sow 

Where  peace  should  ere  sbide  ? 
What  avails  thy  wreath  or  fame ; 

Say,  what  thy  noble  birth? 
The  beggar's  hopes,  and  yours,  the  same 

Beyond  this  dying  earth. 

But  thine,  fair  Virtue,  thine  avails ; 

To  erring  man  a  light. 
To  guide  him  while  on  earth  he  dwells 

And  guard  his  spirit's  flittht— 
Nor  art  thou  fleeting  as  the  day, 

Nor  like  Time's  short-lived  hour ; 
For  endless  ages  bound  thy  sway. 

Eternity  thy  power. 


ELIZABETH  LATIMER. 


It  is  haxd,  that,  "with  man,  talent,  combined  with  perseverance,  sbouUl 
be  almost  omnipotent  to  overcome  obstacles  the  most  numerous  andform^ 
idable,  while  in  the  hands  of  woman,  it  is  often  wholly  useless,  unksi 
fortunate  circumstances,  such  as  wealthy  or  literary  connexions,  oblaiM 
for  the  possessor  the  opportunity  of  gaining  bv  its  display,  fortune  and 
fame.  Pew  and  rugged  are  the  paths  by  which  her  genius,  unaided  and 
alone,  may  climb  even  to  competence* 

Such  an  isolated  being  was  Elizabeth  Latimer,  who,  at  twenty-four, 
found  herself  in  possession  of  an  accomplished  mind,  a  memory  stored 
with  reading  of  the  best  kind,  and  a  judgment  accustomed  to  exercise  it- 
self from  its  earliest  development ;  and  this,  with  a  graceful  person,  and 
a  countenance  of  great  sweetness  and  intelligence,  was  pretty  nearly  all 
that  Elizabeth  possessed.  She  had  been  for  many  years  the  only  daugh* 
ter  of  a  merchant,  who,  though  he  did  not,  like  some  of  the  merchants 
of  Boston,  draw  his  resources  from  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  yet  posses** 
sed  enough  for  the  indulgence  of  luxury.  The  indications  of  talent  which 
he  very  early  discovered  in  the  young  Elizabeth,  determined  him  to  be» 
stow  on  her  an  education  that  would  save  her  from  adding  to  the  number 
of  those  precocious  geniuses,  who,  from  a  misapplication  of  their  powerSi 
become  unfit  either  for  the  daily  concerns  of  life,  or  to  hold  a  place  among 
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those  who  are  gradually  procuring  indulgence  and  respect  for  female  in- 
tellect. 

We  ^ill  not  detail  the  progress  of  Elizabeth's  studies.  They  were 
such  as  opened  her  young  mind  to  all  that  was  lovely  in  virtue,  and  lofty 
and  excellent  in  intellect.  She  lived  principally  in  the  country,  in  a  small 
but  intelligent  circle,  sufficiently  enlightened  to  save  them  from  the  do- 
minion of  a  gosstpping  spirit,  yet  not  so  learned  as  to  allow  her  to  acquire 
any  thing  like  a  pedantic  one. 

The  tranquillity  of  their  own  house  had  received  a  startling  shock  when 
Elizabeth  was  about  fifteen,  by  Mr.  Latimer's  bringing  home  a  second 
wife,  very  little  more  than  her  own  age,  but  of  entirely  different  temper, 
habits,  and  tastes.  It  was  then  that  Mr.  Latimer  perceived  that  he  had 
done  wisely  in  giving  to  Elizabeth  habits  by  which  she  could  abstract  her 
thoughts  from  the  jarrings  of  a  stepmother  who  was  jealous  of  her.  But 
their  schod  of  trial  did  not  last  long.  Mrs.  Latimer  only  lived  to  present 
her  husband  with  a  son. 

When  Elizabeth  entered  into  society,  she  carried  with  her  many  warn- 
ings from  her  father  to  avoid  the  display  of  acquirements  which  were  not 
common  to  all.'  She  listened,  determined  to  profit  by  his  advice,  though 
she  felt  there  was  some  injustice  in  layine  this  embargo  upon  wit  and 
learning.  But  poor  Elizabeth  found  herself  sadly  at  a  loss  when  she  en- 
countered a  bewildering  number  of  new  faces,  whose  ready  smiles  and 
pliancy  of  expression  concealed  all  that  was  passing  in  the  heart.  She 
telt  it  as  impossible  to  catch  the  light  tone  of  those  around  her,  to  talk  of 
nothing,  to  express  rapture  and  enthusiasm  where  she  felt  only  indiffer- 
ence, as  it  would  have  been  for  one  of  the  gay  circle  to  have  shone  forth 
as  an  improvisatrice.  Being  perfectly  unaffected  and  simple,  she  took  re- 
fuge in  silence  ;  but  her  speaking  countenance  often  betrayed  the  listless- 
ness  she  felt 

We  seldom  reflect  long,  amid  the  enjoyments  of  affluence,  upon  their 
precarious  nature.  Elizabeth  retired  from  the  world,  and  devoted  herself 
to  her  father  and  to  the  education  of  Louis,  her  brother,  whom  she  loved 
with  all  a  mother's  tenderness.  He  was  indeed  a  sweet  and  gentle  child, 
fond  only  of  books  and  sedentary  amusements,  and  Elizabeth's  time  pass- 
ed away  as  happily  as  time  passed  in  the  exercise  of  duty  usually  does. 
She  was  often  uneasy,  often  tormented  by  vague  fears  of  future  poverty 
and  distress,  but  these  were  only  clouds  that  overshadowed  her  at  times. 
Her  horizon  generally  was  bright ;  but  the  blow  anticipated  fell  upon  her 
at  last  Mr.  Latimer  had  ventured  his  fortune  in  a  speculation  which  was 
to  enrich  Louis  and  his  posterity  for  ever. 

After  many  months'  suiipense,  the  news  reached  Mr.  Latimer  that  he  ' 
was  ruined.  He  did  not  long  survive  it,  and  his  son  and  daughter  found 
themselves  friendless  and  poor.  A  few  hundred  dollars  was  all  that 
could  be  collected  for  them,  nor  had  they  any  claims  upon  others.  They 
bad  but  few  family  friends,  and  Elizabeth's  was  not  a  spirit  to  brook  de- 
pendence. Poverty  at  first  sight  is  not  so  frightful  as  when  it  comes  near 
enough  to  lay  its  cold,  griping  fingers  on  us;  and,  in  the  present  excited 
state  of  her  feelings,  the  prospect  of  maintaining  herself  did  not  appear  so 
difficult  as  she  afterwards  found  it 

Mr.  Latimer  had  insisted,  some  months  before  his  death,  that  Louis 
•bould  be  placed  at  a  large  public  school.    Elizabeth  had  consented  to  his 
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plan  with  readiness,  though  it  erieved  her  to  part  with  the  little  cooipan- 
ion  whose  quickness  enabled  him  to  catch  with  facility  every  thine  she 
taught  him ;  but  she  was  aware  that  a  public  school  is  indispensable  to- 
wards  acquiring  manly  habits,  and  that  independence  of  ridicule  which 
are  necessary  to  all  who  walk  the  world,  however  retired  be  the  path  they 
choose. 

It  was  evening,  and  she  was  alone  when  she  took  possession  of  two 
small  rooms  in  Darton  street.  Dull  and  dreaiy  was  the  aspect  of  every 
thing.  The  window  of  the  little  sitting-room  was  close  to  a  high  stone 
wall,  nor  were  light  and  beauty  shut  out  from  that  entrance  only.  From 
her  chamber  window  nothing  could  be  discerned  but  a  long  range  of  ware- 
houses. There  was  not  even  the  sight  or  sound  of  labour  to  cheer  the 
prospect.  **  A  cobbler  or  a  blacksmith  would  enliven  the  scene,"  thought 
Elizabeth,  *<but  I  hope  I  shall  not  stay  here  long."  Her  fiM  attempt  to 
escape  from  her  new  dwelling  was  a  letter  to  a  lady  with  whom  she  had 
long  been  intimate.  Her  plan  was  to  open  a  school,  and  she  solicited 
Mrs.  Graham's  assistance,  or  rather  patronage,  without  taking  into  cod-> 
sideration  how  little  that  lady  had  to  bestow.  She  answered  Elisabeth 
kindly,  explaining  to  her  that  her  influence  was  confined  to  five  or  six 
families,  none  of  whom  had  it  in  their  power  to  engage  for  their  children 
an  instructress  whose  accomplishments  would  entitle  her  to  a  higher  sa» 
lary  than  is  given  to  those  who  teach  the  elementary  parts  of  education. 

Over  this  first  disappointment  Elizabeth  did  notllong  weep.  Keeping 
a  school  is  a  very  depressing  prospect,  and  she  felt  ^most  relieved  bj 
Mrs.  Graham's  letter. 

Her  next  application  was  to  a  lady  who  was  desirous  of  procuring  a  gOT<- 
emess  for  her  daughters— one  of  those  ladies  whose  beau  tdSso/of  a  govef^ 
ness  is  that  of  a  being  with  every  talent  and  every  virtue  under  heaven, 
combined  with  a  degree  of  humility  that  will  endure  every  insult  that 
narrow  minds  bestow  upon  the  unfortunate. 

One  lady  objected  to  her  because  she  could  not  teach  velvet  pabting. 
It  was  in  vain  Elizabeth,  who  liked  the  mild  tones  of  this  amateur  in  fiwi* 
stools  and  sofa  covers,  urged  the  superiority  of  the  higher  branches  of 
painting.  **  That  might  do  for  artists,"  said  the  lady,  and  Elizabeth  took 
her  leave.  Another  expected  her  to  teach  embroidery  and  shoemaking 
to  six  daughters ;  but  the  most  fatal  bar  to  her  success  was  the  want  of  a 
l^nowledge  of  music. 

After  many  failures  she  relinquished  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  situation* 
and\  turned  her  thoughts  to  her  last  resource.  She  determined  with  a 
heavv  heart,  to  offer  her  services  as  a  translator  to  a  publisher  whom  she 
had  often  heard  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  taste  and  liberality.  Translating  is 
a  fatiguing  .^nd  inglorious  task,  but  she  had  no  alternative.  While  she 
was  hesitating  whethex  to.  93.dpQ£S  "filvn  Vjijgtteror  apply  to  him  in  perK>n, 
Mr.  Warren  was  announced.  Elizabeth  knel^^m  well,  for  he  had  been 
a  frequent  visitor  at  Mr.  Latimer's.  He  was  remarkable  only  for  his  ex* 
treme  dulness,  and  his  desire  of  being  thought  a  man  of  genius  and  learn* 
ing.  He  picked  up  scraps  from  pocketbooks  and  newspapers,  and  weaii* 
ed  his  friends  by  commonplace  remarks,  uttered  in  a  tone  of  oracular  wif* 
dom.  His  address  to  Elizabeth  was  hesitating  and  confused.  He  pn> 
posed — and  how  infamous  the  proposal—* that  Elizabeth  should  write  pa* 
pera  for  him,  of  which  he  should  appear  as  the  sole  author;  and  in  tba 
meanwhile  left  her  to  make  up  her  mind. 
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"  He  has  made  me  laugh. at  least/'  said  Elizabeth,  after  his  departure* 
"  I  always  thought  him  a  fol^l,  but  never  expected  such  an  excess  of  folly 
from  him ;  but  it  will  cure  mik  of  attempting  to  set  bounds  to  the  folly  of  a 
foolish  man." 

She  then  threw  down  her  pen,  and  abandoned  herself  to  despondency. 

By  the  time  Warren  returned,  Elizabeth  had  so  balanced  the  advantages 
of  his  scheme  against  its  objections,  as  to  give  him  the  assent  he  expect- 
ed. His  presence  revived  the  ridiculous  ideas  that  his  proposal  had  at 
first  suggested.  The  tone  of  his  voice  was  expressive  of  extreme  dulness, 
and  there  was  a  stupidity  about  him  that  completely  oppressed  Elizabeth. 
She  began  to  be  ashamed  of  accedine  to  his  plan,  doubting,  indeed,  if  any 

duction,  supposed  to  be  his,  would  obtain  a  reading  from  the  editor. — 
rever,  a  short  time  would  decide  her  fate,  and  she  resolved  to  make 
the  experiment.  She  inquired  beforehand  what  was  to  be  the  compensa- 
tion  for  her  trouble.  He  named  the  probable  sum.  '*  You  rate  intellect- 
ual laboor  very  low,''  said  she ;  *'  but  no  wonder.  However,  that  four  or 
five  times  repeated,  will  be  enough  for  my  purpose.  You  are  aware  that 
you  must  furnish  me  with  books.  I  must  have  a  great  many  authorities  to 
bring  to  the  field.  A  man  like  you  will  be  expected  to  be  very  accurate." 
He  professed  himself  willing  to  be  guided  by  her  in  every  thing,  begged 
her  to  try  and  catch  his  style,  and  urged  her  over  and  over  to  exert  her* 
self  to  the  utmost,  before  be  relieved  her  of  his  presence. 

Though  Elizabeth  wrote  with  facility,  she  was  obliged  to  refer  to  so 
many  authorities,  to  correct  and  strike  out  so  many  redundancies,  that  she 
sat  up  a  great  part  of  the  night  previous  to  the  latest  day  on  which  War- 
fon  was  to  call  for  her  little  essay.  It  was  finished  at  last,  and  she  com- 
mitted it  to  its  trial  with  a  beating  heart. 

Great  was  the  astonishment  of  the  editor  when  Warren  presented  him- 
self in  his  libraiy  with  a  manuscript  of  an  imposing  size  in  his  hand.— 
Greater  still  at  sieht  of  the  subject;  and  it  rose  to  its  highest  pitch  after 
reading  the  first  few  sentences.  He  knew  little  of  Warren,  but  he  had 
always  heard  hb  name  used  as  a  synonyme  with  dulness,  and  he  was  be- 
trayed into  abruptly  exclaiming,  *'  Mr.  Warren !  I  had  no  idea-*I  mean  I 
dia  not  expect — ^Mr.  Warren,  is  this  yours  ?''  The  blush  of  guilt  flew  to 
poor  Wanen's  face,  but  Mr.  Leslie  hastened  to  apologise.  '*  Leave  it  with 
me  for  an  hour  or  two,"  said  he,  **  and  you  shall  hear  from  me  to-mor* 
row." 

Elizabeth  had  once  before  charmed  Mr.  Leslie  by  the  playfulness  of 
her  conversation,  and  the  occasional  acutenesM  of  her  remarks.  There 
was  a  nameless  something  in  her  style  that  pleased  him,  and  he  accepted 
Warren's  production  without  hesitation,  determining,  at  the  same  time, 
to  vindicate  him  from  the  charge  of  ignorance  and  stupidity. 

As  soon  as  Warren  received  what  gave  him  a  delight,  he  hastened,  in 
a  transport  of  generosity,  to  divide  it  with  Elizabeth.  It  was  more  tlian 
•he  luud  hoped  for,  and  the  consciousness  of  possessing  the  means  of  con- 
tributing to  her  own  support,  gave  an  exhilaration  to  her  spirits  to  which 
the  had  long  been  a  stranger.  She  walked  to  the  school  where  Louis 
was  makinff  a  pro^ss  that  repaid  her  for  parting  with  him,  and  paid, 
with  a  thrill  of  delight,  the  first  fruits  of  her  industry  to  his  master. 

She  continued  to  supply  Warren  with  materiab  for  the  fame  he  was 
•flfuiringi  though  there  were  times  when  Mr.  Leslie  strongly  doubted 
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his  positive  assertions  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  manuscripts.  There 
was  a  taste,  an  elegance  in  their  style,  and  a  sensibility,  that  he  felt  never 
came  from  the  coarse  mind  of  Warren.  However,  he  had  no  means  of 
elucidating  the  point,  and  gave  it  up,  hoping  that  accident  might  one  day 
or  other  expose  the  deception. 

In  the  meantime,  Warren,  who  began  to  find  the  sums  he  received 
from  Mr.  Leslie  extremely  convenient  for  his  own  purposes,  began  to  re- 
duce Elizabeth's  share  to  a  third,  and  then  a  fourth  of  the  whole.  *'  She 
cannot  want  much,''  he  argued  with  his  conscience,  *' living  in  those  lit- 
tle garrets.  I  don't  see  how  she  can  possibly  spend  five  dc^lars  in  six 
months,  and  always  plainly  dressed  too.  I  really  think  I  give  her  more 
than  enough.    I  dare  say  she  can  manage  a  little  to  great  advantage." 

People  who  are  extravagant  themselves  are  often  wonderfully  ingenious 
in  devising  plans  of  economy  for  others.  Elizabeth  was  surprised  at  this 
falling  ofif;  but,  in  the  simplicity  of  her  heart,  she  never  suspected  him  of 
such  a  pitiless  fraud.  *'  I  have  overrated  my  own  productions,"  said  she, 
"and  yet  I  certainly  think  I  have  improved.  I  have  studied  the  rules  of 
good  writing;  I  read  with  a  deeper  spirit  of  observation ;  it  is  strange  my 
pieces  should  appear  of  less  value  to  the  publishers  in  proportion  as  they 
seem  to  me  more  spirited  and  better  finished.  Perhaps  they  are  thought 
studied.     I  myself  find  a  sameness  in  them." 

A  year  passed  on,  and  she  found  that  she  had  just  enough  to  defray 
Louis's  school  expenses,  and  nothing  to  lay  by  towards  sending  him  to 
college.  Her  health,  too,  was  impaired  by  constant  application,  and  her 
spirits  crushed  by  the  unvaried  sameness  of  her  employment.  She  felt 
her  health  languish :  her  head  ached  incessantly ;  but  still  she  went  on 
for  several  months.  On  one  occasion  she  called  at  Mrs.  Graham's,  where 
she  expected  to  meet  her  early  friend  Mrs.  Leslie,  but  was  disappointed. 
In  ft  conversation  which  ensued  in  her  presence  between  Mrs.  Graham 
and  her  husband,  relative  to  the  pieces  she  had  written,  and  which  were 
said  to  be  by  Warren,  she  overheard  Mr.  Graham  remark,  that  Warren  had 
boasted  to  him,  in  Mr.  Leslie's  library,  of  having  made  two  hundred  dol- 
lars in  six  months  by  his  productions — a  sum  far  greater  than  she  had  re- 
ceived. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  Elizabeth's  indignation  at  learning  how  she 
had  been  deceived.  She  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  how  to  act.  War- 
ren was  to  call  the  next  morning  for  some  manuscripts  that  she  had  ready 
for  him,  and  she  determined  to  speak  to  him  of  the  baseness  of  his  con- 
dact,  and  break  with  him  at  once.  But  there  is  something  in  the  mere 
presence  of  a  fool  that  blunts  our  most  eloquent  reproaches.  It  would  be 
absurd,  she  thought,  to  talk  to  him  of  defrauding  the  orphan ;  it  will  be 
enough  to  tell  him  he  has  acted  dishonestly,  and  that  I  will  no  longer 
<*  lend  him  my  pen." 

Warren  turned  pale  at  her  stem  inquiry  whether  he  had  fulfilled  his 
promise  of  giving  her  whatever  he  should  receive  from  the  editor.  He 
scdemnly  declared  that  he  had  done  so,  but  Elizabeth  stopped  him  short 
by  repeating,  word  for  word,  the  conversation  that  had  passed  in  Mr.  Les- 
lie's library.  **  Now,  Mr.  Warren,  after  this  it  is  impossible  that  I  can 
continue  to  give  up  time  and  health  for  you.  You  know  the  object  of  my 
labour;  you  know  my  anxiety  to  procure  for  Louis  the  advantages  of  a 
good  education,  and  you  have  enriched  yourself  at  my  expense.    Find 
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somewhere  else  a  pen  that  will  be  at  your  service ;  mine  writes  not  another 
word  for  you."  It  was  in  vain  Warren  entreated,  promised,  swore.  He 
even  knelt  to  conjure  her  to  retract  He  offered  to  refund,  to  pay  most 
liberally ;  but  she  was  inexorable,  and  he  was  obliged  to  depart,  curaing 
his  own  folly  for  boasting. 

And  now,  what  was  to  become  of  Elizabeth  ?  She  thought  of  sending 
her  papers  to  Mr.  Leslie,  but  that  would  instantly  betray  Warren,  and  she 
had  promised  him  to  be  silent.  She  was  strongly  tempted,  but  resisted. 
"He  has  behaved  ill  tome,  certainly,''  said  she,  *'but  I  must  not,  on  that 
account,  forget  my  own  principles.  It  is  the*spirit  of  retaliation  that  makes 
dishonesty  travel  on  like  a  snowball.  I  must  not  think  of  such  redress; 
but  what  am  I  to  do  ?  The  Grahams  have  already  proved  their  inability 
to  assist  me.  However,  "  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb^"— - 
and,  hurrying  to  her  room,  Elizabeth  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  set  out  for 
the  publisher  to  offer  herself  as  a  translator.  In  this  species  of  writing  she 
had  the  good  fortune  to  find  some  employment  from  Mr.  Carlier,  a  book- 
seller. But  her  task  proved  tedious  and  difficult.  Eighteen  months  of 
seclusion  and  application,  uncheered  by  success,  and  rendered  still  more 
painful  by  the  privations  to  which  poverty  is  liable,  had  destroyed  the 
vigour  of  her  mind,  and  inj  ured  a  frame  that  had  never  been  robust  Her 
headaches  were  so  frequent  and  so  intense  that  she  frequently  spent 
whole  days  in  correcting  the  mistakes  of  the  preceding  ones.  The  very 
attitude  necessary  for  writing  gave  her  pain,  but  she  felt  that  she  could 
not  stop,  and  some  days  afler  the  time  appointed  by  Mr.  Carlier  she  walk- 
ed with  a  beating  heart  to  his  house  with  her  translation.  She  was  showa 
into  a  parlour  at  the  back  of  the  book-shop,  where  she  sat  absorbed  ia 
her  own  feelings,  unconscious  that  she  had  drawn  the  attention  of  a  gen* 
tleman  who  entered  some  moments  after  her,  and  who  stood  gazing  with 
painful  interest  upon  her  anxious  and  excited  countenance,  which  he  was 
sure  he  had  seen  before,  but  could  not  recoUect  when  or  where.  And, 
indeed,  Elizabeth  was  changed  since  he  had  seen  her  last  The  calm, 
high,  meditative  brow  was  now  contracted  by  pain,  and  care  had  dug  caves 
for  those  once  placid  eyes.  She  sat  leaning  her  head  upon  her  wasted 
hand,  lost  in  her  own  anxious  thoughts,  till  Mr.  Carlier  came  in. 

'*  All !  you  have  brought  the  translation.  However,  I  have  changed 
my  mind  since  you  were  here  last."  Elizabeth,  who  had  learned  to  anti- 
cipate injustice,  lost  all  self-command,  and  clasping  her  hands,  burst  into 
a  passion  of  tears.  **Nay,  do  not  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Carlier,  distressed 
at  his  own  abruptness,  ''  that  1  have  forgotten  our  agreement  I  have  no 
idea  of  depriving  you  of  the  price  of  your  labours." 

He  unlocked  a  desk,  and  took  out  bills  which  he  put  into  her  hand,  say- 
ino;.  «  I  only  meant  to  tell  you  that  I  have  deferred  the  publication  of 
this  work  for  a  few  months,  as  there  are  so  many  new  books  m  the  |»esa.'' 

Elizabeth  hardly  heard  him.  All  she  thought  of  was  to  be  at  home, 
and  alone.  Yet  still  the  future  occurred  to  her.  She  offered  her  address 
to  Mr.  Carlier,  saying  in  a  voice  of  hopelessness,  '<  Should  you  have  oc- 
casion to  employ  any  one  in  the  drudgery  of  literature,  in  copying,  cor- 
recting"  she  paused,  feeling  as  if  she  were  soliciting  charity.    The 

card  dropped  from  her  finders  and  she  hurried  away. 

Mr.  Leslie,  for  it  was  he  who  had  been  an  unobserved  spectator  of 
Elizabeth's  dUstress,  took  up  the  manuscripts  that  lay  on  the  ^le.    <<  A 
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singular  jouag  persoiii  that/'  said  the  bookseller;  *'  I  must  try  and  find 
her  some  employment.  Yet  I  cannot  understand  how  such  an  elegant 
and  accomplished  woman  should  be  in  such  extreme  distress.  But  what 
astonishes  you  ?*'  for,  as  soon  as  Leslie  had  cast  his  eyes  on  the  handwrit- 
ing, he  recognised  that  of  Warren's  manuscripts.  Every  thing  was  the 
same — ^the  folding  of  the  paper — ^the  very  silk  with  which  it  was  fasten- 
ed. There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  her  being  the  charming  writer  he  had 
so  long  wished  to  discover.     '< Latimer!''  he  exclaimed:  "surely  this 

must  be  the  daughter  of  him  who  was  involved  in  the  ruin  of  6 and 

T ." 

Upon  making  inquiries,  Mr.  Leslie  found  that  she  who  was  now  strug- 
^ng  with  poverty  and  neglect  had  once  been  among  the  favourites  of  for- 
tune. He  described  to  his  wife  the  scene  in  Mr.  Carlier's  parlour,  and 
she  readily  joined  with  him  in  the  wish  to  serve  Elizabeth.  But  it  was 
too  late  to  serve  or  save.  She  had  returned  to  her  lodgings,  and,  throw- 
ing herself  upon  her  bed  gave  way  to  utter  despondency.  A  low  fever 
had  been  for  some  time  hanging  about  her,  and  she  now  lay  down,  ez-> 
pecting  to  rise  no  mojre. 

Elizabeth  had  not  moved  from  the  spot  where  she  had  first  thrown  her- 
self, when  her  landlady  announced  Mr.  Leslie.  His  name  excited  no 
emotion.  She  rose  mechanically,  and  went  down.  Leslie  had  been  ex- 
amining the  books  which  crowded  her  little  apartment,  and  every  thing  he 
saw  convinced  him  that  he  was  right  in  his  suspicions.  He  delicately 
stated  to  her  his  discovery,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  remove  her  to  a  sta- 
tion where  her  talents  might  procure  for  her  competency  and  respect. — 
The  words  sounded  like  mockery  to  Elizabeth.  Her  mind  was  in  that 
state  of  abandonment  and  depression,  that,  had  the  honours  and  riches  of 
the  world  been  within  her  grasp,  she  would  not  have  extended  her  hand. 

Mr.  Leslie  proceeded  to  offer  her  the  superintendence  of  the  education 
of  six  young  ladies,  all  of  that  age  when  a  desire  to  learn  saves  the  teacher 
an  infinity  of  trouble.  She  was  about  to  decline,  but  the  thought  of  Louis 
roused  her.  She  lifted  her  languid  head,  and  attempted  to  thank  Mr. 
Leslie.  "  Yet  give  roe  a  short  interval  of  rest  before  I  begin  any  new 
employment,  it  will  be  but  short,  for  now  I  feel  as  if  the  prospect  of  ac- 
complishing the  first  wish  of  my  heart  will  give  me  new  life  and  spirits. 
It  is  not  to  contribute  to  my  own  necessities  that  I  have  struggled  with  mis- 
fortune; but  I  have  a  brotner  dependent  upon  me — a  boy  of  such  uncom- 
mon abilities,  that  I  feel  it  would  be  neglecting  one  of  Heaven's  best  gifts, 
weiB  I  to  repre^  them  by  devoting  him  to  an  employment  better  suited 
to  his  circumstances."  ''This,  indeed,"  thought  Leslie,  ''is  woman's 
love !  *  This  is  woman's  pure,  self-sacrificing  spirit !  That  which  has  sup- 
ported the  saee  in  his  dungeon,' the  martyr  at  the  stake,  and  many  a  mis- 
named hero,  IS  not  wanting  here.  She  is  satisfied  with  her  motive,  look- 
ing forward  to  a  reward  so  uncertain  as  the  promise  of  talent  in  boyhood — 
a  promise  as  deceitful  as  the  winds  or  water." 

He  left  Elizabeth  with  excited  hopes,  that  prevented  her  from  feeling 
for  some  hours  the  fever  that  was  preying  upon  her.  But  the  hour  of  re- 
action came.  All  night  the  wild  images  of  delirium  danced  before  her 
tortured  eyes ;  and  on  the  morrow,  when  Mrs.  Leslie  called  to  invite  her 
to  her  house,  Elizabeth's  ear  was  deaf  to  the  soft  voice  that  tried  to 
awaken  consciousness.* 
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As  soon  as  she  was  vrell  enough  to  bear  removal,  Mrs.  Leslie  carried 
her  into  the  country,  where  the  sight  of  the  green  hills  and  slopes  made 
her  feel  as  if  she  could  again  brush  the  dew  from  their  summits :  hni  even 
Nature — ^beautiful  Nature^-once  so  beloved,  and,  during  her  long  gloomy 
hours  in  Darton  street,  so  anxiously  pined  after,  failed  to  restore  elasti* 
city  to  her  step.  It  was  autumn,  a  season  she  had  always  loved.  But 
now,  those  softly  shaded  days,  which  once  filled  her  heart  with  a  pen- 
si  veness  that  she  would  not  have  exchanged  for  mirth,  gave  a  chill  to  her 
frame  as  though  the  season  had  been  December.  Elizabeth  felt  that  her 
race  was  run ;  but  the  heart,  where  despondency  had  long  made  its  cheer- 
less abode,  was  now  soothed  by  the  new  and  welcome  reelings  of  grati- 
tude and  love.  Mrs.  Leslie  was  one  of  those  benevolent  beings  who  seize 
upon  our  affections  as  their  right  The  heart  gave  itself  up  to  her  with 
perfect  confidence.  The  greatest  sceptic  as  to  the  existence  of  virtue 
could  not  look  upon  her  open,  candid  countenance  without  feeling  stag- 
gered, nor  witness  the  happiness  she  diffused  around  her,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  a  heavenly  disposition  upon  the  daily  events  of  life,  without  feel- 
ing that  the  source  from  whence  they  flowed  was  pure. 

''Look,  dear  Elizabeth,"  said  she  toherlangmd  pale  companion,  as 
they  were  returning  from  an  excursion  to  some  of  the  beautiful  yillages 
on  the  Connecticut :  '*  Look !  that  is  Mount  Holyoke.  He  overlodcs 
my  native  village.  I  hope  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  we  shall  climb  his 
rugged  sides  together.''  Elizabeth  shook  her  head.  ''  Do  not  deceive 
me.  I  feel  that  ere  long  I  shall  be  no  more.  And  yet  I  cannot  say  I  die 
without  regret,  for  I  am  yet  young,  and  youth,  even  though  oppressed 
with  care,  shrinks  back  at  si|ht  of  the  grave.  Yet,  as  I  feel  drawing 
nearer  to  it,  much  of  the  fear  that  it  once  e^i^cited  subsides,  and,  perhaps, 
before  my  last  hour  comes,  I  may  cease  to  think  even  on  Louis.  Poor 
Louis  I    If  I  could  have  lived  a  few  years  longer." 

Mrs.  Leslie  wept  She  understood  how  dreadful  was  the  uncertainty 
of  Elizabeth's  mind  as  to  Louis,  and  she  lost  no  time  in  consulting  her  hus- 
band about  removing  the  only  weight  from  her  heart.  He  willingly 
agreed  to  her  benevolent  proposal,  and  that  veiy  evening  Elizabeth  was 
made  happy  by  his  assuring  her  that  Louis  should  receive  the  same  ad- 
vantjoigej  of  education  as  his  own  son.  She  could  only  weep  and  press 
their  hands. 

Elizabeth  lingered  only  a  month  longer.  The  Leslies  would  not  part 
with  her,  and  their  attachment  grew  stronger  as  the  object  of  it  was  fad- 
ing before  their  eyes.  There  were  times  when  all  her  delightful  powers 
seemed  renewed ;  when  the  treasures  of  her  memory  and  imagination 
charmed  away  the  winter  evening ;  but  the  flushed  cheek  and  glittering 
eye  warned  them  that  the  lamp  of  life  was  burning  fast  away. 

One  evening  she  left  the  drawing-room  earlier  than  usual.  Mrs.  Les- 
lie saw  with  alarm  the  extreme  paleness  of  her  countenance,  and,  after  a 
few  moments'  hesitation,  followed  her  to  her  chamber.  She  paused  a 
minute  at  the  door,  for  Elizabeth  had  sunk  on  her  knees  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed.  One  arm  hung  by  her  side,  her  head  had  fallen  on  the  other,  which 
she  had  flung  across  the  bed.  Mrs.  Leslie  trembled  as  she  saw  her  mo- 
tionless, then  rushed  forward:  but  the  hand  she  grasped  was  icy  cdd.— 
The  spirit  had  quitted  its  earthly  tabernacle  forever. 
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BY     HIS*    riCNIKA     MOIBE,     OP    rilARf.SETOK,    f.G. 


(TTift  following  fines  are  bmcd  upon  the  iwnitQPd  idea,  that  a  gentleman  aAer  havinf  guttatned  many 
revenes of  fortome,  is  dwahled  by  disease  from  continuing  his  exeitiona  Tor  setf  nupporl;  that  tb« 
aoriety  of  Odd-Fellows,  of  which  he  was  a  niemiier,  h»inj?  apprised  of  his  condition  sent  him  ih« 
rpfiiiar  allowance,  which  in  rebellious  pride  would  rcfnse  but  for  the  Jadictuus«xpoBtulaUon  of  bit 

I CANKOT  use  this  money  lore — 'tis  Charity  at  last, 

I  cannot  so  forget  the  independence  of  the  post. 

Alas,  that  it  should  come  to  this  !  that  I  the  child  of  wealth, 

Berearedat  once  of  competence,  of  energy,  and  health, 

Shonld  feel  my  spirit  bowed  to  low,  flo  crushed  by  sudden  blight 

As  t04iccept  for  maintenance,  the  Covenanter's  mite ! 

Behold  among  the  mysteries  of  oar  fraternal  clan, 
That  rained  "  palaee  of  the  soul,"  the  sknll  of  mortal  man  ! 
Look  farther  on,  and  yoa  will  see  that  dark  and  narrow  dome  * 

In  which  the  weary  pilgrim  finds  a  cold,  but  peaceful  home. 
Oh !  rather  let  my  aching  head  be  fleshless  as  the  first, 
•  Than  that  this  sad  reproach  should  be  by  memory  rehearsed. 

And  rather  let  my  prostrate  form  be  coffined  in  its  prime, 
Than  flourish  upon  boanties,  ever  registered  by  Time. 

Thus  spake  the  hanghty  InTalid  to  his  afflicted  wife,  * 

Who  mourned  to  see  his  manly  breast,  a  prey  to  moral  strife. 

Ah  woe  is  me !  (she  faltered  out)  that  I  should  live  to  hear  , 

A  language  so  imperious,  in  lieu  of  humble  prayer; 

Instead  of  meek  thanksgiTings  to  that  Omnipresent  power. 

Whose  angel  of  Benevolence  descends  to  us  this  hour. 

Dearest,  have  I  not  heard  you  say,  in  days  of  brighter  mood, 
How  feelingly  ihU  FeUaw$hip  the  sense  of  shame  subdued  ? 
How  well  with  human  frailty  all  its  features  harmonized  ? 
How  soothingly  its  statutes  want  and  wealth  had  equalized  f 
Proud  poverty  from  such  relief,  yon  thought  would  never  shrink, 
Nor  feel  that  in  the  social  chain,  'twas  but  a  broken  link ; 
That  you  would  be  the  first  by  whom  this  Lodge,  if  fortune  failed. 
As  the  light-Uoase  of  philanthropy,  would  joyously  be  hailed. 

The  time  it  eome  by  God's  decree  that  most  thy  firmness  test ; 
JUeiaim  tiu  portum  thou  tuut  lent,  the  boon  bos  been  thrice  bleat  t 
More  sanative  the  cordial  that  humility  <ball  sip. 
Than  the  bererage  which  luxury  once  offered  to  thy  lip. 

In  salutary  penitence  the  striken  husband  wept, 

He  took  the  balm  of-Cbarity  submissively,  and  slept. 

With  renovated  vigor  soon  his  hand  the  pen  resamcd. 

The  fruits  of  plenty  were  restored,  and  health's  carnation  bloomed. 

16 
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Now  franklj  he  the  Taet  relates  amid  Msembled  hotts, 

And  of  the  onoe  rfjtcUdmUe,  with  gratitude  be  boatli. 

Hit  eoDiort  and  the  Co?eD«ot  his  orisons  divide, 

For  '*  Friendship,  Lore,  and  Truth"  in  both,  are  ever  found  allied. 


ODD-PELLOWSHIP— No.   1. 

Man  is  so  constituted,  that  the  things  he  likes  besf,  will  from  necessi- 
ty become  the  leading  subjects  of  his  contemplation;  he  is  the  most  ready 
to  talk  about  them  on  all  proper  occasions,  and  we  think  it  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  he  is  best  able  to  write  about  them.  Some  tnay  be  able  to 
express  their  ideas  in  more  beautiful  language  than  others,  yet  all  may 
convey  intelligibly,  any  idea  that  they  hold  distinctly. 

Odd-Fellowship  has  a  great  work  to  perform  both  in  the  physical  and 
moral  world,  and  if  we  would  know  what  that  work  is  we  must  know  what 
weak  and  erring  man  seems  to  require ;  we  must  know  something  of  the 
distress  and  misery  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  last,  but  not  least,  we  must 
know  the  principles  on  which  the  institution  is  based. 

Man  is  a  being  constantly  acting,  and  as  constantly  being  acted  upon. 
His  whole  life  is  made  up  of  little  incidents,  which  when  viewed  in  them- 
selves appear  trivial  enough  it  is  true,  but  when  viewed  in  relation  to  the 
whole,  they  assume  an  almost  infinite  importance.  If  we  would  know 
the  physical  resources  of  our  country,  we  must  survey  the  land,  we  must 
follow  up  the  various  streams  that  beautify  and  fertilize  it  until  we  have 
arrived  at  their  various  fountain  heads.  Thus  after  making  ourselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  numerous  particulars,  we  can  calculate  with  an  almost 
absolute  certainty  as  to  general  results.  We  are  associated  together  for 
Doble  ends,  and  our  motives  should  be  high  and  holy.  No  good  Odd*Fel- 
low  need  be  told  that  he  has  espoused  the  cause  of  Truth  and  Virtue. — 
The  cause  of  God  and  of  humanity.  But  believing  as  I  do  that  our  insti- 
tution is  one  of  the  great  moral  rivers  that  is  to  beautify  and  fertilize  the 
world,  I  cannot  but  feel  anxious  that  its  tributaries  should  all  be  explor- 
ed ;  for  by  so  doing  we  shall  be  made  acquainted  with  our  moral  resources 
and  thereby  be  enabled  to  send  forth  with  certainty  the  most  healthful  and 
harmonious  action.  In  order  that  we  may  better  comprehend  the  par^ 
ticular  uses  our  institution  is  designed  to  perform,  let  us  briefly  consider 
the  ^at  end  for  which  we  are  associated.  Every  age  of  the  world  has 
bad  its  leading  characteristic — has  manifested  something  peculiar  to  itself^ 
which  constituted  its  common  centre,  and  around  which  all  else  seems 
to  have  revolved.  This  common  centre  we  call  an  idea,  which  in  itself 
is  capable  of  penetrating  all  minds,  and  which  by  its  convulsive  throes^ 
shakes  the  nations  of  the  earth  until  it  has  marked  itself  out  into  a  living 
•  nanifestation.  The  age  in  which  we  live  has  its  peculiar  idea.  An  idea 
which  constitutes  the  common  centre,  and  around  which  all  else  revolves. 
So  powerful  is  its  action,  so  manifest  is  its  struggle  for  dominfon  that  the 
most  common  observer  can  bear  testimony  that  there  is  not  a  motion  on 
the  face  of  earth  that  is  not  affected  by  it.  This  great  idea  is  the  ameli- 
ocation  of  the  condition  of  man.    The  religious,  moral  and  civil  world  is 
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at  tbis  moment  coatributing  much  towttds  its  development,  and  all  I0>» 
sociations  that  have  not  this  great  idea  for  their  end  are  doomed  to  sink 
into  eternal  oblivion.  We  see  in  the  history  of  the  past  much  that  haa 
been  done  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  man.  But  when  we  scrutinize 
closely,  we  find  that  those  efforts  were  local,  and  from  the  nature  of  thinn 
could  not  produce  a  general  action.  Ours  is  a  widely  different  age.  It  is 
an  age  of  most  rapid  progression.  The  invention  of  printing,  of  gunpow* 
der  and  steam,  has  produced  a  most  wonderful  change.  By  them  con>* 
merce  is  extended  to  every  part  of  the  globe.  Nations  are  made  to  re* 
spect  each  other,  and  useful  knowledge  is  being  generalljr  difiused.^— 
There  has  been,  is,  and  will  be,  different  associations,  diversities  of  opin« 
ions,  parties  in  politics,  sects  and  creeds.  Yet  amidst  all  these  the  great 
idea  is  working  itself  out,  or  coming  forth  into  active  life,  and  if  we  inter* 
pret  the  signs  of  the  times  correctly,  Odd-Fellowship  is  one  of  the  great 
engines  that  is  to  develope  her  moral  beauty  and  clothe  her  with  her  pro* 
per  garments.  We  say  then  that  the  true  cause  of  the  unprecedented  pro* 
gress  of  our  Order  is  to  be  found  in  our  ability  to  help  into  existence  the 
great  idea  of  the  age;  or  in  other  words  by  a  well  regulated  system  of 
mutual  aid  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  man. 

Odd-Fellowship  in  its  present  organic  form  appears  to  be  just  what  this 
great  idea  would  have ;  it  lays  hold  on  the  sympathies,  quickens  moral  sen* 
sibility,  restores  chaotic  minds  to  order,  and  cultivates  the  higher  feelings 
of  the  soul.  So  long  as  the  members  of  our  Order  practice  the  principles 
they  profess  the  good  cause  will  march  bravely  on,  and  thousands  on 
thousands  will  present  themselves  at  our  altars  and  pay  their  devotions 
to  the  God  of  Friendship,  Love  and  Truth. 

Having  premised  the  great  design  of  our  institution,  and  its  relation  to 
the  spirit  or  the  age  in  which  we  live,  we  will  now  proceed  briefly  to  con- 
sider the  duties  which  we  as  Odd-Fellows  are  expected  to  perform,  or  the 
nHltty  of  our  Order.  I  would  however  first  remark,  that  what  is  required 
of  us  is,  that  as  far  as  we  can  see  what  is  wrong  we  endeavor  to  correct  it, 
and  what  our  Order  requires  to  be  done  we  should  give  ourselves  to  the 
woric  with  a  uniform  and  untiring  energy;  we  should  neither  expect  to  ac* 
complish  every  thing  in  a  moment  nor  on  the  other  hand  despair  of  being 
able  to  effect  any  thing.  In  a  word,  we  should  devote  the  powers  we  have 
tothe|rtrueend. 

We  are  ail  bound  together  by  solemn  obligations  to  cultivate  a  feeUng 
oihrciherlv  hve.  By  our  lectures,  and  by  our  charges  this  is  made  one  of 
the  great  duties  of  every  individual  member,  and  it  seems  of  vast  impor* 
tance  that  we  should  well  and  truly  understand  its  import.  It  is  not 
enough  that  we  hail  each  other  by  the  endearing  titie  of  brother.  Eveiy 
act,  every  word,  yea!  every  look  should  manifest  the  evidence  of  our  sin* 
ceritjr,  whether  in  the  Lodge  or  out  of  it.  To  be  a  peace-maker  among 
the  brethren  should  be  one  of  the  highest  aspirations  of  an  Odd  Fellow.*— 
Being  differentij  constituted  by  nature,  ana  surrounded  by  different  cir* 
cumstanees  in  life,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  will  enter  with  equal 
zeal  into  this  great  labour  of  love.  Yet  all  may  learn  that "  it  is  better  to 
suffer  wrong,  than  to  do  wrong."  Until  we  have  learned  this  great  lesson 
we  cannot  appreciate  the  holy  principle  of  brotherly  love.  If  a  brother  of* 
fend  against  us,  let  us  examine  our  own  hearts  well,  and  see  if  we  have 
not  given  just  cause  of  offence.    If  so,  then  let  us  frankly  acknowledge  it ; 
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but  if  not  then  let  us  remonstrate  with  him  ia  a  spirit  of  love,  and  if  he 
will  not  hear  us,  it  then  becomes  our  duty  to  report  him  to  the  Lodge.-— 
Let  whatever  difficulties  that  may,  arise,  wc  cannot  cherish  a  spirit  of  re* 
yenge,and  be  at  the  same  time  good  Odd-Fellows.  I  know  that  this  is  a 
hard  lesson  to  reduce  to  practice.  It  is  but  recently  that  the  few  have 
become  ma^y ;  and  as  a  body  we  have  scarcely  commenced  the  practice 
oi  aelf>denial.  The  old  spirit  of  retaliation  is  not  yet  driven  from  the  door 
of  our  hearts ;  and  we  have  more  to  fear  from  enemies  within ^  than  from 
eaemies  without  We  have  to  build  up  comparatively  a  new  social  sys- 
tem. One  in  which  the  feelings  and  interests  of  a  brother  are  identified 
with  our  own,  whether  we  had  before  been  acquainted  with  him  or  not.— - 
I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  we  should  think  less  of  our  intimate  friends, 
but  simply  that  we  should  extend  our  sympathies  where  heretofore  we 
have  considered  them  uncalled  for.  There  is  danger  of  our  being  too 
much  under  the  influence  of  selfish  feelings ;  the  greatest  enemy  man  has 
ever  had  to  contend  with  is  self-love.  It  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  great 
bane  to  human  happiness,  and  is  ever  striving  to  manifest  itself  in  us, 
axnetimes  openly,  and  sometimes  in  disguise.  Whence  come  wars, 
bickerings,  and  strife  ;  evil  words,  evil  practices,  and  worse  than  all,  evil 
designs  ?  Do  they  not  arise  from  our  endeavour  to  carry  out  our  own  sel- 
fish views,  ftud  to  gratify  our  own  selfish  feelings,  from  our  not  regard* 
lag  the  good  or  others  equal  to  our  own  ?  If  so,  then  we  have  a  princi- 
]^e  witmn  us  that  is  wrong — a  principle,  that  is  ever  ready  to  deal  out 
death  and  destruction  all  around  us,  if,  by  so  doing  we  could  advance  our 
own  narrow,  contracted  and  selfish  ends.  I  would  not  be  understood  t6 
advance  the  idea  that  we  can  act  independent  of  self,  for  that  which  has 
mot  self  in  it  is  not  morally  our  own.  I  simply  mean  that  self-love  should 
not  be  supireme.  We  should  follow  the  golden  rule  "  to  do  unto  others 
as  we  would  have  others  do  unto  us.''  The  necessity  of  a  strict  observ- 
ance of  this  rule,  arises  from  the  fact  that  we  are  all  difierently  constitut- 
ed. Who  would  be  so  vain  as  to  set  himself  up  as  a  perfect  standard  of 
moral  excellence  ?  We  all  have  our  failings,  and  if  we  do  but  examine 
our  own  hearts  attentively,  we  shall  find  much  room  for  improvement—- 
To  correct  these  defects,  and  elevate  our  moral  capacities  is  one  of  the 
mod  objects  of  our  Order,  and  can  only  be  accomplished  through  the 
tree  exercise  of  brotherly  love. 

Bound  in  one  common  brotherhood,  and  acknowledging  the  same  gen- 
eral head,  we  should  cultivate  the  most  friendly  feelings  towards  all 
brethren  that  can  prove  themselves  in  good  standing.  We  should  never 
allow  local  causes  to  interfere  with  general  principles ;  we  should  welcome 
to  our  Lodge  rooms  every  brother  that  performs  the  duties  of  an  Odd* 
Fellow.  We  are  engaged  in  the  same  great  cause  and  labouring  for  the 
same  great  end.  If  we  are  guided  by  the  great  principles  of  human  lib- 
erty, making  the  good  of  the  greatest  number  our  aim,  we  cannot  fail  of 
working  together  in  perfect  unity. 

Our  Order  is  an  Independent'  Order.  It  is  not  connected  with  anj' 
other  association  on  the  face  of  the  globe  except  by  the  ties  of  a  common 
humanity.  Yet  while  we  boast  of  our  independence  let  us  not  forget  that 
we  are  not  the  only  association  labouring  to  work  out  the  great  idea  of  the 
age  in  which  we  Uve.  Let  us  cultivate  a  charitable  feeling  towards  all 
those  that  are  striving  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  man.    Let  us  learn 
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to  love  virtue  for  its  own  sake,  and  reward  it  wherever  we  find  it.  And 
as  to  tnw,  let  us  set  our  faces  against  it  like  a  flint,  no  matter  through  what 
channel  it  comes,  whether  from  the  high  or  the  low,  the  rich  or  the  poor. 
If  we  permit  immoral  practices  to  pass  unnoticed,  our  loved  institution 
will  decay.  Her  prosperity  mainly  depends  on  the  moral  improvement 
of  her  individual  members.  Let  the  motto  of  our  Order  be  to  us  some- 
thing more  than  a  name,  let  us  interpret  it  to  the  world  by  ajnxHl  and  vir- 
tuous life.  Thus  living  we  shall  be  able  to  overcome  all  difficulties,  pass 
through  the  severest  trials  unhurt,  and  Odd-Fellowship  will  rise  triumph'^ 
ant  throughout  the  world. 

GEORGIA. 


A   SERMON. 


[We  thank  our  esteemed  Brother,  Grand  Master  Chapin  of  Massachusetts^ 
for  a  copy  of  the  above  discourse — it  is  in  his  usual  felicitous  style--^ 
bold,  fervid,  energetic,  and  no  less  truthful  in  its  sentiments  than  beau^ 
tiful  in  diction.  We  commend  the  following  extracts  to  the  dispas- 
sionate consideration  of  politicians  and  men  of  State.] 


An  influence  emanates  from  men  associated  that  can  never  be  ezperi- 
enced  by  man  isolated ;  and  this  influence  retards  or  advances  the  moral 
progress  of  the  individual.  It  is  true  that  <'  that  is  the  best  goveratnefti 
which  interferes  least  with  private  actions  and  opinions."  I  wodd  not 
attribute  even  a  paternal  authority  to  the  State,  for  that  might  be  perveii* 
ed  into  an  argument  for  the  most  flagrant  despotism.  Witn  the  opinionSf 
the  interests,  the  private  conduct  of  individuals,  if  we  confine  its  fiinc- 
tions  to  the  enactment  of  compulsory  or  restrictive  laws,  it  has  no  right 
to  interfere,  when  these  do  not  encroach  upon  the  public  good.  All  hu- 
man power  is  dangerous,  and  should  be  as  limited  as  is  consistent  with 
the  well-being  of  each  and  of  all.  Yet,  ivithout  interfering  with  a  singk 
private  right,  without  assuming  any  cens(»ship  over  private  opinions,  or 
unlawfuUy  restraining  private  conduct,  a  moral  influence  may  breathe  oul 
from  every  institution  and  be  embodied  in  eveiy  law,  that  shall  infuse 
life  and  purity  and  power  into  individual  souls.  If  magistrates  are  cor^ 
mpt;  if  legislation  is  made  a  mere  party-test;  if  the  general  wel&re  it 
sacrificed  to  selfish  greeds  and  passions,  and  the  maxims  of  a  liberal  p»« 
triotism  are  disregarded  in  the  strife  of  party  issues,  will  this  have  no  ef« 
feet  upon  personal  character?  If  the  body-politic  at  large  escapes  vend 
corruption,  will  not  the  moral  life  of  individuals  be  tainted  ?  On  the  othet 
hand,  who  can  doubt  the  mand  influence  of  that  administration  which^ 
clothed  with  self-respect,  is  the  organ  not  of  faction  but  of  justice;  which 
_^ __i .. 

*Deliverfd  before  hit  Exeelleney  Miirea»  Morton,  GoTernor,hw  Honor  H«nry  H.  ClilM*,  UmiIcmm^ 

Govprnor,  the  lloiiorahle  Council,  and  the  Lcgulaiure  uf  Mastftichusviti,  at  ibe  Aiiouftl  £i«ction,  on 
WvducMlay,  Jauinry  3, 1844. 
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elevates  politics  into  a  high  public  concern ;  whose  laws  purify  as  well 
as  control,  and  appeal  to  conscience  rather  than  force ;  and  which  plants 
thick  and  wide  those  institutions  that  act  not  as  checks  but  as  aids  to  the 
noblest  liberty,  and  enshrine  that  eternal  spirit  of  patriotism  'which  cannot 
be  entombed  with  the  ashes  of  dead  men,  to  do  even  a  greater  work  in 
the  future  than  it  has  accomplished  in  the  past  ? 

But,  that  I  may  not  be  accused  of  indefiniteness,  let  me  specify  one  or 
two  modes  by  which  a  State  may  affect  the  moral  development  of  indivi- 
duals, without  encroaching  upon  private  rights. 

And  first,  by  cherishing  the  interests  of  ^cation*  In  no  way  can  the 
wealth  which  has  been  rendered  into  the  public  treasuiy,  be  so  appropri- 
ately distributed  for  each  and  for  all,  as  by  the  establishment  of  public 
echools.  In  no  way  can  the  diversities  of  property  be  so  lawfully  and 
safely  equalized,  9A  by  this  method,  which  diverts  the  means  of  the  weal- 
thy, who  have  contributed  much,  to  benefit  the  poor  who  can  contribute 
but  little,  and  places  the  children  of  both  upon  the  same  platform,  by  giv- 
ing to  each  a  manly  preparation  for  those  advantages  that  are  of  true  worth 
end  honor.  Through  no  channel  will  wealth  go  so  far.  In  no  form  will 
a  small  investment  produce  so  rich  a  dividend.  If  the  wildest  scheme  of 
agrarianism  could  be  realized,  a  periodical  distribution  of  property,  to  the 
ne^ect  of  this  general  culture,  would  be  a  curse,  not  only  chosking  tiie 
eprings  of  enterprise  and  paralyzing  the  motives  to  indus^,  but  leaving 
mind  to  become  enervated,  and  morals  to  rot  under  its  influence. 

I  know  that  in  speaking  thus  I  utter  no  new  truth.  But  I  wish  to  show 
that  there  are  lawful  and  sreat  ends  for  legislation,  beyond  those  temporal 
interests  which  it  is  bound  to  secure.  I  wish  to  indicate  one  of  the  most 
practicable  agents  by  which  the  State  may  develope  the  moral  character 
ef  the  individual.  I  devoutly  thank  God,  that  in  Massachusetts  the  spirit 
which  threw  up  firee  schools  in  the  first  clearings  of  the  forest,  continues 
to  this  day,  planting  those  institutions  side  by  side  with  our  churches,  and 
providing  with  careful  vigilance  and  wise  liberality  for  their  efficient  op- 
eration. Wherever  New  England  influence  is  felt— and  where  is  New 
England  influence  not  felt  ? — they  extend  a  blessing.  Wherever  that 
apint  of  enterprise  th^t  characterizes  our  people  diffuses  itself,  there  com- 
mon schools  contribute  a  better  element  to  the  colonization  of  our  common 
country,  than  numerical  stren^h,  or  physical  wealth.  And  the  citizen, 
to  whose  own  fireside  they  bring  indisputable  benefit,  must  regard  as  a 
sacred  immunity  that  system  that  educates  his  sons  and  daughters — ^that 
noble  spirit  of  vigilance  and  culture,  the  richest  gill  that  a  republic  can 
bestow— the  omnipresent  spirit  of  republicanism.  His  children  are  not 
taken  from  him,  and  disciplined  to  suit  the  private  ends  of  government; 
but  are  prepared  for  their  own  usefulness  and  advantage.  Yet  in  this  way 
also  the  State  gains  citizens,  valuable  and  efficient  not  merely  for  what 
they  do,  but  for  what  they  are.  In  this  way,  without  breaking  its  mem- 
ben  into  trained  castes,  without  manual  drilling  in  public  camps,  there  is 
created  a  reserved  force,  fit  for  every  emergency,  and  that  will  sustain  the 
Commonwealth  when  aU  other  resources  become  exhausted.  But  not 
alone  from  motives  of  local  pride,  or  public  interest,  let  us  thank  Grod  for 
public  schools ;  but  also  because  they  furnish  an  opportunity  for  discharg- 
mg  those  sacred  obligations,  which  the  State  owes  to  each  of  its  members 
\  opportunity  that  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  individual— an  organ  that 
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advances  his  highest  good,  his  moral  welfare,  and,  through  the  enlighten*^ 
ed  reason  and  ue  informed  conscience,  developes  that  aelf-powa-  which 
makes  him  ever  greater  than  his  work-— "which  not  merely  secures  specific 
forms  of  success,  but  commands  all  its  elements — which  opens  at  will  thtf 
sources  of  wealth  and  distinction,  and  controls  eveiy  spring  of  outward 
good. 

There  is  another  method  by  which  the  State  may  secure  the  moral  cul* 
tare  of  the  individual,  without  undue  interference  with  any  private  ri^ht 
And  that  is,  through  its  criminal  legislation.  Society,  as  a  general  thm^i 
is  too  prone  to  act  upon  the  principle  of  retaliation.  Men  are  sent  to  pn« 
ion  to  pay  for  having  done  wrong — to  serve  so  many  years  as  an  ofiset  to 
80  much  crime,  and  then  are  turned  loose  to  commit  more  crime,  and  to 
be  shut  up  for  another  term  of  years.  Nay,  as  has  recently  been  seeni 
they  break  into  the  very  prison  from  which  tbev  have  just  been  liberated, 
and  steal  under  the  very  walls  that  are  erected  to  frown  upon  felony.-— 
The  State  has  not  finished  its  work,  when  it  has  merely  inflicted  pain,  or 
k)68,  or  restraint  upon  the  crimind.  The  public  safety  is  not  sufficiently 
secured  when  this  is  aU  that  is  accomplished.  Crime  is  not  destroyed 
thereby^t  is  only  checked,  and  that  for  a  season.  Its  embers  lie  smoul* 
deling  in  that  guilty  breast,  ready  to  flame  out  again  upon  the  least  occa- 
sion. Without  interfering  with  private  rights,  there  is  here  a  direct  op 
portunity  to  exert  amoral  influence,  by  making  the  very  punishment  that 
so  justly  restrains  the  individual,  also  the  means  of  his  reformation.  Let 
that  moral  influence  be  brought  to  bear  directly  upon  the  criminals  Let 
his  punishment  have  relation  not  to  timsj  but  to  character*  Let  him  be 
held  in  durance  not  to  fulfil  a  term  of  years,  but  for  reformation.  And 
when  you  endeavor  to  accomplish  anything  beyond  mere  restrmnt-^wien 
you  seek  to  reform  men — ^you  can  only  secure  your  end  by  moral  power, 
by  which  I  mean  not  persuasion  merely,  but  appeals  to  the  conscience,  the 
reason,  the  heart.  Such  appeals  I  call  moral  power,  in  contradistinction 
from  the  whip,  the  pillory,  the  gallows.  **  We  can  be  subdued,''  says  Cde- 
ridge,  **  by  that  alone  which  is  anUogous  in  kind  to  that  by  which  we 
suMue :  therefore  by  the  invisible  powers  of  our  nature,  whose  immedi** 
ate  presence  is  disclosed  to  our  inner  sense,  and  only  as  the  symbob  and 
language  of  which  all  shapes  and  modifications  of  matter  become  formida^ 
Ue  to  us."  By  this  reformatory  discipline,  then,  which,  while  it  i^nxk» 
gates  no  just  retribution  and  relaxes  no  wholesome  penalty,  efiects  not 
merely  the  restraint  but  the  removal  of  evil,  a  State  may  have  a  direct  in* 
fiuence'upon  the  moral  character  of  its  members.  Without  it,  but  little 
is  done  by  the  mere  punishment  of  crime.  Depend  upon  it,  where  the 
disposition  to  do  evil  is  left  unquenched,  you  can  frame  no  law,  you  can 
devise  no  penalty,  you  can  build  no  prison,  you  can  erect  no  gallows,  that 
shall  eradicate  crime  and  wrong-doing.    They  will  exist  in  spite  of  these. 

But  this  will  act  in  favor  of  the  criminal  also?  Yes;  and  I  hope,  after 
what  I  have  said,  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  morbid  sympathy  with  him, 
or  of  a  lax  consideration  for  the  public  welfare,  when  I  say  that  penal 
laws  should  be  for  the  guilty  as  well  as  the  innocent;  that  the  penalty 
should  be  adapted  both  to  the  good  of  society  and  his  own,  and  that  any 
punishment  that  defeats  this  end,  although  only  so  fiur  as  Ae  is  concern- 
ed,  is  not  decreed  in  the  best  spirit  of  legislation.  The  criminal  is  a  man! 
God  knoweth  a  guilty  and  an  abandoned  one.    We  shudder  at  him,  all 
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Bcamd  and  bloody  with  sin.  But  still  he  is  connected  with  us.  He  is 
B  limb  of  us  all.  Some  life  from  the  common  heart  trickles  down  even 
tQ  him ;  and  surely  his  spiritual  healing  will  be  better  for  us  than  merely 
to  chastise  his  flesh  with  stripes  and  cautery,  while  we  leave  that  inwara 
t^int  unremoved.  He  is  a  man !  Our  badges  of  terrible  distinction  can* 
not  conceal  that  fact.  We  cannot  brand  him  so  deep  as  to  bum  out  his 
nature.  We  will  rebuke  him  who  has  broken  the  sacred  law  of  right. — 
We  will  restrain  him  whose  spirit  is  so  fiercely  evil.  But  if  we  act,  in 
our  legislation,  from  the  dictates  of  true  republicanism — ^nay,  if  we  act 
from  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  of  which  republicanism  is  a  specific  form 
-^we  will  seek  the  reformation  of  that  criminal.  This  is  the  great  end  of 
Christianity.  It  is  not  chiefly  a  legislative,  or  an  executive,  but  a  reform- 
atory system.  It  seeks  the  improvement  of  the  degraded.  It  visita  the 
tick  who  need  a  physician.  It  assigns  a  worth  to  man  as  man.  No  mat- 
ter  how  ignorant — ^no  matter  how  debased ;  it  discovers  enough  in  him  to 
call  down  Christ  from  heaven — enough  to  cause  angels  to  rejoice  at  his 
restoration.  It  never  despairs  of  its  object.  Loftiest  when  it  condescenda 
the  most ;  grandest  when  its  regenerating  power  has  operated  the  most 
palpably,  it  comes  to  the  low  and  the  castaway,  lays  its  hand  upon  them 
ana  says,  **  Rise  up  and  walk !''  It  pierces  the  scum  and  the  rottenness 
of  society,  the  thick  veils  of  ignorance,  the  meshes  of  sin,  and  seizing  the 
hopefulness  that  glimmers  even  there,  seeks  to  fan  it  into  everlasting  life. 
It  breathes  over  dry  bones  that  men  have  thrown  aside  and  abandoned, 
lentil  they  move,  quick  and  alive,  and  rise,  regenerate,  from  their  crumb* 

ling  dust    And  such  is  the  true  sprit  of  republican  legblation. 

•  ••••••• 

Have  I  not  rightly  concluded,  then,  that  the  obligations  of  the  indivi- 
dual to  the  republic  may  be  condensed  into  these  simple  words— that  he 
must  be  true  to  his  individuality,  his  whole  individually,  under  all  cir* 
cumstances  ?  Whatever  be  may  do,  let  him  hold  fast  his  loyalty  to  rea- 
son and  conscience,  and  he  is,  he  must  be,  loyal  to  the  State.  There  can 
be  no  prosperity,  nor  virtue,  nor  glory  in  the  aggregate,  when  the  indivi- 
dCMd  is  false  to  the  higher  dictates  within  him.  By  night,  by  day,  at 
home,  abroad,  in  the  field,  the  mart,  the  workshop,  the  closet,  the  caucus, 
th9  legislative  hall,  the  magistrate's  chair,  let  him  remember  that  wher- 
ever he  acts,  whatever  he  does,  he  acts  as  a  complete  moral  agent,  pei^ 
soaally,  directly  responsible  to  God.  Let  him  remember  that  he  ever 
represents  the  State.  Let  him  consider  every  public  transaction  in  which 
be  is  engaged  as  a  private  aflair,  and,  to  that  end,  in  private  aflairs,  let 
him,  at  dl  hazards,  do  right.  Let  a  vile  deed,  to  whicn  he  has  given  the 
least  countenance,  no  matter  how  remote  in  its  operation  from  his  imme- 
diate interests,  tingle  his  cheek  with  shame,  as  if  he  had  lost  personal 
credit  and  respect  thereby.  Let  the  maxim  that  '*  all  is  fair  in  polities'' 
sound  as  discordant  to  his  ears,  as  the  maxim  that ''  all  is  fair  in  religion,^' 
*< all  is  fair  in  trade,''  ''all  is  fair  in  any  act  of  intercourse  between  man 
and^man.*'  Let  him  remember  that  no  movement  is  so  exclusively  pub* 
lie,  as  to  take  away  the  force  of  individual  responsibilityr— that  no  multi- 
tude is  so  large  as  to  absorb  his  moral  personality — ^but  there,  in  that  pub- 
lic movement,  there  in  that  huge  crowd,  he  stands  as  if  he  were  standing 
alone  in  the  universe,  spiritually  naked,  listening  to  the  judgment  of  God, 
•ad  the  beating  of  his  own  heart. 
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It  is  because  I  yei  have  confidence  in  the  vitality  of  tnoral  principle  in 
individual  bosoms  among  us,  that  I  cannot  join  v^'iin  gloomy  alarmists.    I 
doubt  the  pertinency  of  the  common  remark — *'  We  have  fallen  upon  evil 
times.^*     If  we  look  back  in  history,  we  shall  find  that,  in  substance, .  it 
has  been  repeated  for  many  hundred  years ;  and  yet  the  race  has  not  ae- 
teriorated.     Reason  to  be  humble,  to  be  vigilant,  to  be  prayerful,  indeed 
we  have.    I  do  not  deny — no  one  can  deny — that  as  a  nation  we  have  sin- 
ned, deeply  sinned,  and  are  corrupt.    We  are  to  consider  these  dark  reali- 
ties ;  but  for  what  are  we  to  consider  them  ?    To  despond,  or  to  forbode  ? 
No:  but  (o  address  ourselves  to  the  work  of  individual  reformation. — 
Moreover,  if  we  take  every  thing  into  the  account — the  perilous  origin,  the , 
rapid  growth  of  our  country — the  accidents  and  delays  that  must  attend, 
the  gradual  development  of  institutions  like  ours — the  liabilities  and  prob*, 
abilities  to  which  all  human  enterprises  are  exposed — have  we  not  jea- , 
son  to  be  thankful  for  the  past,  and  hopeful  for  tne  future  ?    Yes,  hopefuL  . 
I  cannot  believe  that  our  national  dissolution  is  near..   I  see  too  cldarly, 
in  its  early  history,  the  tokens  of  a  designing  Providence.    I  cannot  think 
that  all  those  stupendous  miracles— for  we  can  hardly  call  them  less — 
that  brightened  around  its  discovery  and  its  colonization,  indicated  the 
birth  of  an  empire  that  is  to  perish  in  a  day.    I  cannot  believe  that  as  lit- 
erature, the  reformation  and  the  press,  burst  with  theiAight  upon  the 
world,  and  true  men  had  become  tired  and  sick  of  tiie  mean  oppressions 
and  worn-out  formalities  of  Europe,  and  saw  these  shores  outstretched  to 
welcome  them,  and  heard  these  primeval  forests  shouting  plainly — '<  Here 
is  a  theatre  for  those  new  elements — Here  is  a  sphere  for  human  free* 
dom  and  progress ;"  I  cannot  believe  that  the  promise  was  all  delusive. 
I  reason  uom  analogy.    Great  causes  do  not  jvoduce  such  poor  and  abor* 
tive  effects.    But  however  this  may  be,  and  let  others  prophecy  what  they 
will,  we,  of  all  men,  should  not  despond.    We  should  not  re-echo  the 
half  gloomy,  half  exultant  speculations  of  foreigners.    We  have  no  busi- 
ness to  despair.    It  is  emphatically  the  thing  we  should  not  do.    It  is  one 
way  to  create  the  very  evils  that  we  fear.     Our  duty  is  to  stand  here  and 
work — to  preach  courage,  and  effort,  and  hopefulness.    The  means  of  re- 
formation are  with  every  man.    Let  no  one  despair  so  long  as  he  has  power 
over  his  own  soul  I    Let  the  idea  go  abroad  that  he  does  the  best  work  for 
his  country,  who  secures  his  own  intellectual  and  moral  exaltatiOb«    By 
firesides,  in  workshops,  in  fields  of  toil,  let  it  be  felt  that  they  alone  do  not . 
serve  their  country  who  sit  in  its  executive  chairs,  who  contrive  in  its ' 
cabinets,  who  debate  in  its  legislative  halls ;  but  every  man  who  is  true  to 
his  reason  and  his  conscience,  whatever  may  be  bis  sphere  of  labor.    Let 
him  feel  that  the  best  distinction  is  honest  manhood,  and  that  the  proudest, 
title  the  state  can  bestow,  is  that  of  citizen.    And  let  an^  who,  bom » 
among  us,  may  go  out  from  us  to  expose  our  weakness,  to  raise  the  sneer- 
at  our  expense  on  foreign  lips,  remember  that  the  sentiment  of  n^tionali* 
ty,the  love  of  country,  the  spirit  that  cherishes  its  birth-place,  is  bcdv; . 
near  akin  to  that  filial  affection  which  proudly  hides  fromotners  the  fliuUs  - 
itself  perceives.    Let  them  remember  him  who  babbled  of  the  nakedness 
of  Noah,  and  staggered  under  the  curse  of  Canaan! 
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ODD-FELLOWS'    CELEBRATION. 

The  first  celebration  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-Fellows,  of  the 
State  of  Georgia,  took  place  yesterday.  It  is  but  a  short  time  since  the 
first  Lodge  was  established  in  this  place,  and  the  imposing  procession 
yesterday,  with  their  banners,  insignia  and  decorations,  showed  at  once 
the  rapid  growth  of  this  benevolent  Fraternity  in  our  midst.  The  proces- 
sion, consisting  of  the  excellent  ''Republican  Blues'*  band,  the  officers 
and  members  of  Live  Oak  Lodge  No.  3,  Oglethorpe  Lodge  No.  1,  Mag- 
nolia Encampment  No.  V  &nd  visiting  brethren  of  other  Lod^s,  was  form- 
ed on  the  Bay,  under  the  direction  of  Bro.  E.  J.  Jones,  assisted  by  Bros. 
W.  H.  Davis,  T.  J.  Bulloch  and  6.  W.  Miller.  It  then  took  up  the 
line  of  march  and  proceeded  through  several  of  the  most  public  streets,  to 
the  Methodist  Church,  where  an  Anthem  was  sung  by  the  Choir  and  an 
apprc^riate  Prayer  made  by  Rev.  Bro.  Clapp.  The  following  Hymn  wa» 
then  sung  with  excellent  taste : 

Blett  If  the  man  whose  tender  hewt 

Feeli  eU  another*!  pein ; 
To  whom  the  rapplicating  eye 
#        W«  aevbr  raif ed  in  Tain. 

Whoae  bieaft  expandi  with  gen'coua  wannth* 

A  ftranger*!  woe  to  feel; 
And  bleediin  pity  o'er  the  wound 

He  wants  the  power  to  heaL 

Peace  fron  the  bosom  of  hb  God  ; 

Peace  shaU  to  him  be  giren ; 
His  soul  shaU  rest  secure  on  earthy 

And  find  Its  nattre  hearen. 

To  him  protection  shaU  be  shown : 

And  mercy  from  aboFC 
I>esQend  on  those  who  thus  fulfil 

The  perfect  law  of  lore. 

Bro.  HsNiiT  R.  Jackson,  the  orator  appointed  for  the  occasion,  then 
rote  and  delivered  a  highly  finished  and  eloquent  oration,  illustrative  of 
f  principles  of  the  Order.  We  have  not  time  to  follow  him  in  his  re- 
,  or  even  give  an  outline  of  them,  and  this  we  do  not  so  much  re- 

i,  as  a  copy  of  the  oration  will,  no  doubt,  be  solicited  for  publication. 

e  were  in  hopes  that  durine  his  remarks,  he  would  have  given  a  sketch 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Order,  particularly  in  this  country,  as  it 
would  have  proved  highly  interesting  to  the  very  large  and  crowded  au- 
ditoiy  of  botn  sexes,  present  on  the  occasion.  We  cannot  help  expres- 
■ing  our  pleasure  at  the  liberal  and  extended  views  of  the  orator  in  rela- 
tion' to  party  politics  and  reli^on.  The  principles  of  Odd-Fellowship 
were  designed  to  alleviate  sufiering — to  make  its  disciples  better  men — 
better  members  of  society.  Charity  and  truth  are  the  basis  upon  which 
their  philosophy  is  founded.  When  a  person  becomes  associated  with 
the  Order,  be  is  instructed  to  write  upon  his  heart  die  Saviour's  golden 
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. .  Love 

►  engraved  upon 
After  the  oration,  the  Band  struck  up  and  played  <<The  Odd-^Fellows' 
March/'  in  their  usual  good  style.  The  Choir  then  sung  with  fine  e£bct 
the  following 

ODE, 
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Not  at  the  tyrant's  'heat 
Our  Toet  the  ranks  hare  prest 

Od  gory  field ; 
The  Yoice  of  sacred  right 
Hath  bid  us  arm  with  might, 
And  rosh  into  the  fight 
^  Her  sword  to  wield. 

No  tmmp,  or  cannon's  peal 
Inrites  us  forth  to  reel 

In  seas  or  blood; 
But  friendship's  deeper  claim, 
And  lore,  whose  holy  flame  ' 
Is  sweeter  far  than  fame. 

To  deeds  of  good. 

Inspires  o«r  yearning  sool, 
And  bids  as  to  the  goal 

Where  sits  distress. 
With  want,  and  wo,  and  grief, 
Who  Tainly  beg  relief 
From  Priests,  and  Lerite's  deaf. 

Who  turn,  nor  bless ! 

For  them,  O  God,  we  come. 
And  they  whose  lips  are  dumb 

With  sorrow's  spell ; 
To  bind  the  broken  heart 
With  mercy's  healing  art. 
And  act  a  brother's  part 

Those  ranks  we  swell. 

Our  kindred  who  are  chained, 
The  stricken  and  the  |>ained. 

The  lov'd  and  dear; 
For  them  we  rise  to-day, 
Nor  tarn  the  other  way, 
But  gire  our  hands  and  pray 

And  wipe  the  tear. 
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The  ttanring  orpbn  child, 
The  widow  weeping  wild 

Id  hoyel  low ; 
Their  cry  hu  reached  oar  car. 
We  come  to  qaell  their  fear. 
Their  aching  hearts  to  cheer, 

And  •ootho  their  wo ! 

O  Father  make  us  strong 
To  break  the  Tyrant's  thong, 

>    Through  Lore,  and  Thee ; 
To  turn  the  I>espot's  will, 
Bid  sorrow's  wares  be  still. 
And  conquer  erery  ill 
Till  all  are  free. 

The  senrices  were  closed  at  the  Church,  by  a  BenedictioDi  pionoanced 
by  Rev.  Bro.  Strobel,  afler  which  the  procession  was  again  formed  and 
proceeded  to  the  Lodge,  where  it  was  dismissed. 

[Sao.  Rgf.  Jan.  23. 
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It  is  with  inexpressible  pleasure  that  we  announce  to  the  Biotfaerbood 
the  agreeable  intelligence  that  our  fondest  anticipations  in  relation  to  the 
reform  of  the  Order  in*  Great  Britain  are  about  bebg  fully  realised.  We 
have  received  the  Memorial  of  a  number  of  the  most  distinguished  brethren 
of  Wales  praying  two  warrants  for  the  establishment  of  Lodges  at  the  im« 
portant  manu&cturing  town  of  Tredegar  in  Monmouthshire,  South  Wales^ 
These  petitions  have  been  granted,  and  the  last  steamer  from  Boston  hai 
borne  tne  chartered  authority  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States 
to  our  Welsh  brethren  to  institute  two  Lodges  according  to  tiie  legitimate 
work  of  Odd-Fellowship  as  known  and  practiced  by  them  in  1825,  and  as 
then  and  ever  since  known  and  practiced  in  this  jurisdiction-<«among  the 
signatures  attached  to  this  memorial  we  recognize  the  leading  spirit  in 
the  name  of  P.  Pro.  G.  M.  John  Davis,  Biychan — with  this  veteran  in  the 
Order,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaintance — ^we  met  him  at 
Wigan  in  Lancashire  at  the  celebrated  Moveable  Committee  to  which  we 
were  accredited  as  special  Deputy  of  the  Grand  Lodee  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  subject  of  imiformity  in  the  Work  of  the  Order.  With 
him  we  had  many  earnest  interviews  and  ever  found  him  the  bold,  daunt- 
less and  devoted  advocate  of  a  Universal  Order  of  Independent  Odd-Fel- 
lows. In  the  debates  before  the  committee,  and  upon  all  appropriate  oc« 
casions  he  fearlessly  maintained  the  American  position  as  the  true  one, 
which  it  became  all  who  redded  the  permanent  utility  and  certain  pres- 
ervation of  the  Order  to  unite  in  adoptmg  under  any  and  all  circumstan- 
ces— after  the  defeat  of  this  zealous  advocate  of  the  universality  of  the 
Order,  he  with  the  few  friends  of  the  cause  who  had  courage  to  follow  his 
lead,  invited  the  American  Deputies  to  a  conference  at  their  lodgings, 
where  a  mutual  pledee  was  interchanged  that  no  effort  should  be  left  un- 
employed to  reform  tne  Order  in  England,  by  infusing  into  it,  as  an  initia- 
toiy  step  the  life-giving  spirit,  energy  and  healthfulness  of  the  Institution 
as  it  existed  in  America.  This  pledge  has  now  been  redeemed  by  recip- 
rocal co-operation  with  the  aid  of  that  host  in  Odd-Fellowship,  P.  G.  Sire 
Kennedy,  who  kindly  consented  to  cond uct  the  correspondence.  We  now 
congratulate  the  Brotherhood  that  the  Rubicon  has  been  passed,  the  pow- 
erfid  array  of  the  Manchester  Unity  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.-— 
Three  other  applications  will  soon  follow  the  warrants  already  issued, 
from  the  North  of  England,  and  we  predict  as  we  have  before  ventured  to 
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do,  that  so  soon  as  the  constituency  shall  have  had  an  opportunity  of  insti* 
tuting  the  comparison  between  the  work  as  we  have  it  and  the  character 
of  the  Order  as  inseparably  blended  with  its  practice,  and  the  condition 
of  Odd-Fellowship  in  England,  blurred  all  over  as  it  is  with  associations 
utterly  at  war  with  its  professions  and  teachings,  that  the  same  spirit  which 
prompted  the  spartan  band  at  Tredegar  will  pervade  the  whole  country 
until  "the  powers  that  b^*  shall  themselves  hear,  feel  and  be  convinced. 
We  have  before  intimitated,  and  we  take  occasion  here  again  to  reiterate 
the  remark,  that  the  great  body  of  the  Order  in  England  are  anxious,  nay 
eager  to  unite  with  their  transatlantic  brethren  in  defining  a  universal 
work — ^this  feeling  we  witnessed  in  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom  when 
it  was  our  fortune  to  meet  and  address  the  brethren,  and  we  should  do  in- 
justice to  the  leaders  at  Manchester  who  so  tactfully  checked  and  killed 
off  this  feeling  by  the  ingenious  device  of  appearing  to  yield  eveiy  thing  in 
'  the  conference,  when  in  point  of  fact  they  imposed  as  a  condition  what 
they  knew  to  be  utterly  impracticable  in  the  American  Deputation  to  con- 
ce^,  we  say  we  should  do  injustice  to  them,  did  we  impute  their  oppo- 
sition to  a  common  work  to  any  want  of  conviction  of  the  great  importance 
of  the  measure  and  the  vast  benefits  which  would  result  to  Odd-Fellow« 
ship  thus  constituted,  as  a  means  of  benefaction  to  universal  man.  We 
conclude  with  the  single  remark,  that  it  becomes  every  brother  who  feels 
as  all  should  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  to  promote  the  unity  of  our  beloved  Or- 
der throughout  the  globe,  to  co-operate  with  us  in  the  crusade,  which  is 
now  beinff  entered  upon,  by  correspondence  with  friends  in  that  oountiy, 
or  by  such  other  legitimate  means  as  may  present  themselves.  The  her- 
itage is  a  rich  one.    Let  us  enter  and  possess  it 


THE    INDEPENDENT     ODD-FELLOW. 

We  return  our  thanks  to  the  person  who  forwarded  us  the  Januaiy  No. 
of  the  above  paper.  We  know  not  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  it,  but  as 
it  contains  a  vile  and  unprovoked  attack  upon  us  we  are  glad  that  some  one 
has  favored  us  with  its  perusal. 

The  writer  of  that  article  accuses  us  of  "  invidiousness''  and  "  unfair^ 
ness,"  in  some  statements  made  in  our  bow,  editorial.  Of  making  '*  ef- 
forts to  sustain  the  Covenant,''  detrimental  to  individual  effort,  and  indi- 
rectly slanderous  in  their  character.  Hear  him.  "  The  worthy  Junior 
Editor  of  the  Covenant,  in  his  new-born  zeal,  has  in  a  grandiloquent  strain 
denounced  a^n,  indirectly,  individual  enterprise ;  and  as  we  have  long 
since  determmed  to  arrest,  at  its  onset,  any  such  assumption  of  superior 
intelligence  and  utility  by  the  Official,  we  call  to  notice  the  vauntings 
of  our  good  brother  Case." 

This  seems  to  bring  the  case  directly  home  to  us,  and  to  demand  a  no- 
tice, although  as  Bro.  Ford  says  "  it  is  at  all  times  disagreable  to  notice 
mvidiotisness  and  unfairness  in  statements." 

What  he  is  pleased  to  term  ^^  invidiousness^  unfaimess^  ^denunciation^ 
efforts  detrimental,  slanderous,  Sfc"  on  our  part,  is  contained  in  an  article 
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in  the  December  No.  of  the  Covenant,  in  which  we  said,  "  there  has  been 
some  manifestation  of  a  disposition  to  crush  the  Covenant,  or  wrest  it  from? 
the  control  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  thereby  open  the  door,  and  encourage 
the  increase  of  papers  by  the  brotherhood.  But  it  is  to  be  feared,  that 
many  of  the  papers  that  would  have  sprung  up,  if  the  Covenant  had  ceas- 
ed, would  not  be  conducted  by  brethren  possessing  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  Order, — its  principles  and  wants,  and  that  through  them  the  Order 
would  be  made  to  languish  and  suffer  in  public  estimation.'^ 

What  does  the  Editor  of  the  Odd-Fellow  find  in  all  this  to  arouse  his 
suspicions  and  cause  him  to  vent  his  ill  humor  upon  our  head  ?  We  little 
thought  when  penning  that  article  that  we  were  applying  a  gimblet  to  the 
fingers  of  a  cask  whose  contents  were  so  highly  fermented,  and  so  bitter 
withal. 

We  made  no  allusion  to  the  paper  that  has  attacked  us  with  such  vio- 
lence, nor  to  any  other  paper,  unless  it  be  one  that  **  would  have  sprung  up 
if  the  Covenant  had  ceased,''  and  as  the  tenth  number  of  the  third  vol.  of 
the  Odd'Fellow  has  been  issued — and  the  3d  volume  of  the  Covenant  has 
just  commenced  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  former  did  not  spring 
tp  after  the  decease  of  the  latter;  or  since  September  last,  and  therefore 
it  was  not  referred  to  at  all. 

Why  then,  this  cry  about  an  "  attempt  to  put  down  other  periodicals  }^ 
When  was  that  attempt  made  ? 

We  know  but  little  of  the  Odd-Fellow,  whether  it  has  been  well  con** 
ducted  or  not,  as  we  have  seldom  seen  a  copy  of  it.  We  had,  however, 
supposed  that  it  was  endeavoring  to  be  useful  to  the  Order,  and  presume 
that  it  is  so  generally.  But  we  veiy  much  doubt  if  such  effusions  as  the 
one  under  consideration  are  calculated  to  benefit  the  Order,  or  the  paper 
for  whose  columns  it  was  written.  We  repeat,  we  did  not  in  the  article 
fipom  which  he  quoted,  and  which  so  roused  his  choler,  say  any  thing  to 
discredit  his,  or  any  other  periodical  in  existence,  and  none  but  an  indi- 
vidual seeking  for  opportunity  to  file  his  declaration  of  ''  war"  would  have 
imagined  that  we  made  any  attempt  to  *'  put  down''  the  Indmendent  Odd- 
Fdunv,  or  any  other  periodical.  We  stated  certain  facts,  wnich  his  nns^ 
statements,  cannot  affect,  and  we  presumed  to  state  what  was  to  be  ap- 
prehended in  case  the  *'  Official"  was  discontinued.  We  made  no  at- 
tempt to  supplant  any  periodical  in  existence.  The  Editor  of  the  Odd- 
Fellow,  has  not  been  called  "  to  submit"  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  at  our 
hands,  and  as  he  has  taken  the  precaution  afler  a  careful  view  of  the  sha- 
dow he  supposed  he  saw,  to  prepare  for  '  war,'  he  may  sheathe  his  dagger 
and  be  at  peace  if  there  is  not  a  superabundance  of  spleen  rankling  in  ni& 
bosom  to  prevent  it. 

What  we  said  respecting  the  *^  serious  attention  and  consideration"  the 
Representatives  gave  the  Covenant  question  is  not  affected  by  the  asser- 
tion in  Bro.  Ford's  note,  so  disrespectful  to  the  Committee  and  the  Grand 
Lodge.  The  committee  did  not  keep  back  the  report,  but  the  worthy  and 
talented  chairman  thereof  labored  diligently  to  collect  the  materials,  that 
ihe  report  might  be  framed  as  early  as  possible.  And  the  mpment  he 
was  enabled  to  do  so,  it  was  presented.  If  all  the  members  were  not  pre- 
sent it  was  the  fault  (if  fault  it  be  called)  of  the  individuals  absenting 
themselves,  and  not  of  the  body,  or  the  committee.  That  it  was  "  shoved 
through,  when  the  Lodge  was  thin"  does  not  appear  from  the  number  of 
votes  given  when  the  report  was  adopted. 
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The  worthy  Editor  of  the  Odd -Fellow  says  "if  it  would  not  be  betray- 
ing the  secrets  of  the  confessional,  in  some  sense,  we  could  a  tale  unfold^ 
•••  and  let  him  (Bro.  Case)  doubtless  into  some  secrets  of  the  Order  with 
which  he  has  never  been  made  acquainted."  Well,  if  there  be  ^soTnesc' 
crets  of  the  Order*  with  which  we  have  not  been  invested,  we  will  wait 
with  patience  till  we  can  receive  them  in  a  legal  manner.  We  belong  to 
the  '  Official  and  want  no  spurious  Odd-Fellowship,  nor  are  we  desirous 
of  arriving  at  the  true,  in  any  other  but  the  true  and  constitutional  way. — 
If  Bro.  Ford  can  satisfy  us  that  he  has  ivcv^oTizwi  secrets  of  the  Orders  not 
revealed  to  us,  and  can  give  them  officially,  legally  and  constitutionally, 
we  are  ready  to  be  instructed.  But  we  would  not  have  him  betray  the 
"  secrets  of  the  confessional  for  the  purpose  of  "  lauding  and  magnifying 
his  own  superior  intelligence^^*  or  gratifying  us.  If  however,  he  is  in  pos- 
session of  awful  secrets  "  with  regard  to  the  wire-working  to  continue  the 
Covenant,"  we  wish  he  would  let  us  have  them.  Speak  out  brother 
but  be  cautious,  lest  in  conducting  us  through  the  woods,  you  yourself 
approach  a  stream  you  are  not  able  io  ford! 

Really,  we  are  much  surprised  at  the  article  to  which  we  have  allud- 
ed, coming  as  it  does,  with  all  its  surmises  and  threats,  from  one  who 
would  claim  to  be  a  friend,  and  desire  to  live  in  peace.  Away  with  such 
pretensions  of  friendship ;  there  is  no  truth  in  them,  and  as  for  hve^  it 
*  thinketh  no  evil,'  '  worketh  no  ill  to  its  neighbor,'  and  never  dictated 
that  unprovoked  assault  upon  us. 


THE     "SYMBOL. 

We  have  (by  mere  accident)  seen  the  February  number  of  this  paper, 
and  are  somewhat  surprised  that  it  sees  in  our  article  (at  which  the  Inde- 
pendent Odd-Fellow  took  umbrage)  the  *  idea*  expressed  "  that  all  other 
publications  in  the  country,  devoted  to  a  like  object,  must  crumble  and 
tall  before  the  imagined  power"  of  the  Covenant.  The  Symbol  has  dis- 
covered a  beautiful  idea,  in  the  Odd-Fellow's  attack  upon  us,  and  reiter- 
ates the  whole  of  that  scurrilous  article. 

Aye  more  I  It  swallows  down,  and  gulps  out  the  note  of  the  Odd- 
Pellow,  so  full  of  falsehood  and  abuse  to  the  respected  committee  on  the 
Covenant,  and  so  disrespectful  to  the  Grand  Lodgje. 

Where  either  of  those  periodicals  discover  an  attempt  or  wish  on  our 
part  to  **  put  them  down,"  or  cause  them  to  "  crumble  and  fall,"  we  are 
unable  to  discover.  So  far  from  expressing  any  such  *  idea,'  we  said  not 
a  word  respecting  any  paper  in  existence,  save  the  one  for  which  we  were 
writing.  Nothing  but  a  squeamish  jealousy  on  their  part  could  have  led 
them  to  misrepresent  us  in  the  manner  they  did.  That  the  Symbol  should 
aid  in  circulating  the  false  and  erroneous  impression  attempted  to  be  made 
by  the  Odd-Fellow,  will  doubtless  be  matter  of  surprise  to  many.  We 
had  expected  the  leading  Editor  would  have  pursued  a  more  high  and 
honorable  course ;  but  in  echoing  the  splenetic  effusion  of  the  O^d-Fel- 
low,  he  has  paved  the  way  for  a  "  distinction"  which  he  may  attain  by 
perseverance,  whether  he  aspires  to  it  or  not. 


If  we  mistake  not  it  urould  require  but  a  few  more  phillipics  of  a  simi* 
)ar  character  from  the  Odd-Fellow>.  accompanied  by  the  mistaken  and  false 
imaginings  of  that  Bishop  of  the  Symbol,  to  gain  for  ii  an  unenviable 
'*  distinction"  with  the  brotherhood. 

On  a  second  reading  of  the  remarks  m  the  Symbol  we  think  we  dis- 
cover some  evidence  that  the  leading  Editor  was  averse  to  saying  amen, 
to  the  unjustifiable  article  in  the  Odd-Fellow,  and  was  induced  through 
the  apprehensiveness  of  his  advisors,  to  speak  out  against  the  decisions  of 
his  own  better  judgment,  as  he  was  aware  that  '*  much  comment"  was 
"  unnecessary*"  The  reason  why  he  imagines  he  discovered  that  ''idea" 
is  too  plain,  it  cannot  be  hidden  by  the  shallow  veil  with  which  he  at- 
tempts to  cover  it.  His  symbolic  language  will  be  understood  in  adifier- 
ent  light  from  that  in  which  he  has  the  vanity  to  suppose,  and  the  reflec- 
tion will  be  equally  as  unpleasant  as  the  uncalled  for  and  unauthorized  as- 
sault was  ungenerous  and  unkind. 

We  shall  not  be  daunted  by  the  threats,  misrepresentation  or  ridicule  of 
the  uneasy  spirits  that  have  banded  together,  and  waged  war  upon  us, 
but  shall  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  our  way  satisfied,  if  we  are  enabled  to 
promote  the  interests  of  our  beloved  Order  by  our  devotion  to  the  Gove* 
nant  and  Official  Magazine  1 


PRACTICAL     HINTS     TO     THE     ORDSR. 

The  flourishing  condition  of  our  Order,  the  multitudes  that  are  con* 
stantly  applying  for  admission  into  our  Lodges  are  matters  6f  gratulatioD 
to  every  good  Odd-Fellow,  and  should  lead  us  to  consider  well  the  courso 
of  action  to  be  pursued  on  the  different  applications  that  come  before  U8« 
We  would  not  have  our  Lodges  thrown  open  to  the  admission  ofail  indis* 
criminately  who  may  apply ;  nor  would  we  knowingly  bar  the  door  to  any 
man  of  good  moral  character.  In  balloting  for  applicants  we  should  act 
fhim  principle,  and  not  be  swayed  by  any  petty  jealousy  or  private  pique. 
To  the  upright  honorable  man,  a  rejection  on  the  part  of  our  honorable  so- 
ciety i»  truly  mortifying,  and  is  calculated  to  arouse  suspicions  against  us, 
andinjure  the  Order.  His  friends  will  be  dissatisfied — aye  grieved,  and 
perhaps  withdraw  from  an  institution  whOBe  object  is  the  promotion  of 
honesty,  benevolence  and  good-fellowship.  But  on  the  other  hand  we 
should  scrutinize  well  the  character,  and  if  it  be  such  an  one  as  the  wisf 
and  good  do  not  approve — such  sus  we  are  confident  would  not  be  benefit- 
ted by,  but  be  an  injury  to  the  Order,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  refuse  his 
application. 

Doubtless  there  have  been  men  of  good  moral  character  and  fair  stand- 
ing in  the  community,  who  have  been  prevented  from  enlisting  under  the 
banner  of  our  Order,  in  consequence  of  some  false  supposition  or  private 
pique,  engendered  in  the  bosom  of  a  member.  It  becomes  us  all  to  be 
cautious  in  this  particular,  lest  wc  abuse  our  privilege,  and  injure  the 
Lodge  by  an  act  which  is  extremely  unpleasant,  to  the  applicant^  his  family 
and  friends,  and  perhaps  to  a  great  mass  of  the  brotherhood.  The  man 
of  honor,  of  good  moral  character,  considers  his  reputation  safe  in  our 
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hands— no  matter  whether  he  be  rich  or  poor,  if  he  entrosts  it  to  our  de- 
cision, let  us  not  take  advantage  of  the  confidence  he  reposes  in  us,  to 
injure  him.  It  may  be  tiiat  during  a  long  acquaintance  some  trifling  dis- 
pute or  hasty  word  has  intruded  to  mar  for  the  moment  our  good  feeling, 
and  that  this  is  all  we  know  against  him.  It  is  not  wise,  it  is  not  proper,' 
then  that  we  should  cherish  a  remembrance  of  that  and  allow  it  to  out- 
weigh aU  his  good  actions,  and  overbalance  the  virtues  of  his  character. 
It  may  have  been  our  fault  or  his,  that  the  dispute  arose, — ^the  hasty  word 
was  uttered — and  if  his,  it  may  have  been  deeply  rcffrettcd.  How  wrong' 
in  us  then  to  harbor  ill-will,  and  manifest  it,  when  he  voluntarily  places 
himself  in  our  power?    Let  us  remember  that  if 

To  en  If  human, 
To  IbiflTe  la  divioe, 

and  convince  him  that  we  that  mercy  show,  which  in  turn,  we  would  de- 
sifo  from  him. 

I  have  often  been  inquired  of,  if  it  is  proper  to  reject  an  applicant  on 
account  of  some  private  pique,  or  personal  hatred,  for  which  a  reason  can- 
not be  given.  And  I  have  as  often  enjoined  upon  Lodges  and  brothers 
that  it  was  not.  Such  a  course  would  create  unfriendly  feeling  among 
the  brethren,  and  jealousy  and  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  men  without  the 
Lodge.  It  might  prevent  man^  good  men  and  true,  who  would  be  an 
honor  to  the  Lodge,  from  allowmg  us  to  judge  and  decide  upon  their  fit- 
ness to  enter.  A  few  such  instances  would  be  sufficient  to  bring  the 
LodffO  to  a  stand-still,  if  it  did  not  cause  its  decline. 

The  writer  has  often  said  in  di&rent  Lodges,  that  he  would  not  cause 
an  applicant  to  be  rejected  without  he  had  what  he  deemed  a  sufficient 
leason,  and  that  reason  not  of  so  trifling  a  character  but  that  he  could  lay 
it  before  the  Lodge.  In  all  honesty  and  sincerity  he  would  inform  his 
brethren  what  were  his  reasons,  and  if  they  were  not  sound, — ^letthem  be 
explained  away,  and  let  no  false  supposition  bar  the  door  against  the 
worthy  and  true. 


FROM    n.    D.    O.    8.    ALBERT    CASS. 

To  Ja».  L.  Ruigely,  Etq.^  IL  W*  Grand  Secretary, 

Dear  Sir  Aim  Brother  : — On  the  7th  November  I  visited  Sylvan 
Lodge  No.  4,  at  Milledgeville,  Georgia,  received  its  Dispensation,  delivered 
the  charter,  and  received  its  returns  for  the  quarter  ending  30th  Septem- 
ber. You  will  perceive  the  Lodge  had  chosen  Syhan,  for  its  name, 
which  was  inserted  in  the  charter.  W.  S.  Rockwell  is  the  only  P.  G. 
— — ^  Mitchell  is  N.  G.  for  the  current  Quarter. 

Nov.  9th,  visited^  Franklin  Lod^e  No.  2,  at  Macon,  received  the  Dis- 
pensation under  which  it  had  previously  worked ;  and  delivered  its  char- 
ter. This  Lodge  has  131  contributing  members  and  an  increasing  fund, 
t  received  its  returns  of  quarter  ending  30th  Sept  Officers  for  the  cur-^ 
tent  quarter. 

Capt  Isaac  Holmes,  N.  G. 
JoHH  J.  Grbsham,  V.  G. 


1M4.  BJOm'M  3Ufc.  tl^ 

J.  M.  KiBBKSi  Secretaiy. 
James  A.  Nisbkt,  Treasurer. 
£.  Woodruff  Penn,  SecreUiy. 
Gut  L.  Warren,  and 
Hon.  £.  A.  NisBET,  P.  G.'s. 
Not.  10th.    Met  the  applicants  for  United  Brothen^  Lodge  No.  5,  at 
Odd-Fellows^  Hall  in  Macon,  and  instituted  said  Lodge. 
The  officers  for  the  present  quarter  are  :— 
James  Wood,  M.D.,  N.  6. 
GuRTiss  R.  Parsons,  V.  G. 
Francis  J.  Ogden,  Secretary. 
Jas.  B.  Carbact,  Treasurer. 
Six  Brothers  were  admitted  by  card — eight  gentlemen  were  proposed 
for  initiation  and  three  were  initiated. 

Friday  CTening,  Not.  10th,  assisted  by  Patriarch's  George  A.  Kimbei^ 
ly,  J.  R.  Howell  and  John  J.  Jones,  I  conferred  the  Encampment  de- 
grees on  the  following  brothers— -applicants  for  Ocmulgee  Encampment 
No.  2,  at  Macon — James  Wood,  W.  A.  Robertson,  Francis  J.  Ogden, 
W.  B.  Garbact,  G.  R.  Parsons,  James  H.  Bishop,  Ebeaeser  C.  Grannisi 
Jackson  Barnes,  and  J.  M.  Kibbee. 

ReceiTed  application  from  the  newly  made  Patriaichs,  and  G.  A.  Kimp 
beily,  J.  R.  Howell  and  John  J.  Jones,  for  the  charter.  An  Encami^ 
ment  was  then  opened,  the  officers  were  elected  and  installed,  and  the 
Encampment  was  instituted  in  due  and  ancient  form.  After  which  seTsn 
brotiiers  were  proposed  for  exaltation,  and  at  a  meeting  on  the  ftUowiqK 
night  fiTO  were  es^ted  to  the  R.  P.  D. 
The  officers  for  the  current  term  are  :— 

James  Wood,  M.D.,  G.  P. 
W.  A.  Robertson,  H.  P. 
Jackson  Barnes,  S.  W. 
Francis  J.  Ogden,  Scribe. 
C.  R.  Parsons,  Treasurer. 
John  J.  Jones,  J.  W. 
Ebenezer  G.  Grannis,  Guardian 
J.  R.  Howell,  Guide* 
Not.  13th.  ReceiTed  Dispensation  from  LiTe  Oak  Lodge  al  SltTanHah^ 
delivered  charter,  and  leceiTed  its  returns  to  30th  Sept,  this  Lodge  hai 
69  members. 
Officers  current  quarter : 

George  Leeds,  N.  G. 
John  S.  Goomb^,  V.  G. 
Wm.  a.  GARSWieiEL,  Secretary. 
Datid  E.  Hvll,  Treasurer. 
Ebcanuel  Heidt,  Chaplain. 
Not.  13th.  Received  Dispensation  from  Magnolia  Encampment  Na  1> 
at  SaTannah,  and  deliTcred  its  charter.    This  Encampment  UlAk  pros^ 
perous  condition — ^it  was  formed  in  August  last,  and  has  30  members. 

On  the  CTenbg  of  13th  Not.  I  met  the  following  P.  G.'s  at  Washings, 
ton  Hall,  SaTannah,  and  instituted  the  ft.  W.  Grand  Lbdge  of  Georgia.-* 
AlTan  N.  Miller,  John  Dorsett,  Gilbett  BiiUfer,  and  E.  S.  KemptOA,  of 
Og^etiiorpe  No.  1 ;  Guy  L.  Warren,  of  Franklin  No.  3 ;  Elisha  Paraoii^ 
George  W.  Miller  and  KdHrard  J.  Jones  6f  Lito  Oak  No.  8. 
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The  P.  G.'s  presented  their  proper  certificates — ^the  officers  were  elect- 
ed aad  installed  and  the  R.  IV.  Grand  Lodge  of  Georgia  was  instituted  in 
due  and  ancient  form,  under  a  charter  granted  by  the  K«  W.  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  United  SUtes. 
Officers  for  the  year  ending  on  the  2d  Wednesday  in  August. 
AtVAN  N.  Miller,  of  Savannah,  M.  W.  G.  Master. 
Guy  L.  Warren,  of  Macon,         R.  W.  Dept.  G.  Master. 
Elisha  Parsons,  of  Savannah,    R.  W.  G.  Warden. 
George  W.  Miller,  of  Savannah,  R.  W.  G.  Secretary. 


Elisha  H.  Rogers, 

do. 

R.  W.  G.  Treasurer 

Edward  H.  Kempton, 

do. 

R.  W.  G.  Chaplain. 

Gilbert  Butler, 

do. 

W.  G.  Conductor. 

•EirwARD  J.  Jones, 

do. 

W.  G.  MarshaU. 

JOilK  DORSETT, 

do. 

W.  G.  Guardian. 

CkarlaUm,  8,  C,  D«e.l843. 

irOBlLa    BZAMPL£— WORTHY    OF    IMITATION. 

Qwies  G.  Secretary  G.  Lodge  State  op  New  York,  ) 
City  ofjfew  York,  January  27<A,  1844.     J 

h  G.  Lodge  State  ofJ^ew  York,  JVbi;.  Sessum,  Dec,  29ih,  1843. 

T^  James  L.  Rn>6ELY,  Esq. 

G.  Rec.  and  O.  Cor.  Sec'y  G.  Lodge  of  the  U.  States. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother  : — ^At  this  session  of  the  R.  W.  Grand  Lodge, 
among  other  proceedings  the  following  resolution  was  adopted,  viz : — 

Resobed,  That  the  Grand  Treasurer,  be,  and  is  hereby  directed  to  pay 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  the  sum  of  fifty 
eight  dollars,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  out  of  the  sum  ap- 
propriated for  general  purposes  at  the  last  August  Session,  being  the 
amount  of  dues  standing  against  this  Grand  Lodge  for  the  years  1830, 
1831,  1832  and  1833,  and  remitted  by  a  vote  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
United  States  at  the  October  Session  of  1834. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  resolution  I  take  pleasure  in  notifying 
you,  that  you  are  authorized  to  draw  upon  our  Grand  Treasurer,  Moses 
Anderson,  Esq.,  No.  35,  Pine  street.  New  York,  for  the  amount  under 
atated,  viz : — ninety  eight  dollars, 

Amt.  of  pro.  of  expen.  char.  183C,  $13  00,  4  yrs.  inst.  to  1834,  $3  12 
Do.  do.  do.  1831,     11  06,  3        do.  do.      1  99 

Do.  do.  do.  1832,     16  00, 2        do.  do.      1  92 

Do.  do.  do.  1833,     18  00,  1        do.  do.      1  08 


iTotal  amount  remitted  Oct  1834,  $58  06,  amount  of  int.         $8  11 

Amount  remitted  October  1st,  1834,  -  -  -    $58  06 

Interest  from  Oct.  1st,  1834  to  Jan.  1st,  1844,  9  yrs.  &  3  mos.    32  22 
Totereat  to  October  1834  as  above,  •  -  -  8  11 

$98  39 
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HOMB  cohhespokdence. ' 

Tennessee— Extract  of  a  ktter  from  G.  M.  Wilkins  G.  TannehiU,  dated 
Memphis,  Dec.  15th,  1843. 

I  have  been  present  at  several  meetings  of  "  Memphis  Lodge  No.  6," 
during  my  visit  to  this  city,  and  cannot  refrain  from  congratulating  the 
Order  upon  the  success  attending  the  operations  of  this  young  and  flour- 
ishing Lodge.    "Memphis  Lodge  No.  6/*  was  instituted  January  30th, 

1843,  and  number?  over  50  members.  At  their  next  meeting  they  will 
receive  seven  new  members — 3  by  initiation  and  4  by  card.  They  are 
about  forming  an  Odd-Fellows'  libraiy,  and  have  over  $200  subscribed. — 
This  is  the  first  efiprt  made  by  the  Order  in  this  State,  to  carry  out  this 
laudable  and  praiseworthy  object,  and  I  hope  soon  to  see  similar  steps 
taken  by  the  other  Lodges.  This  Lodge  is  composed  of  men — ^many  of 
them  advanced  in  years — of  high  moral  and  intellectual  standing,  all  ap- 
plying their  energies  to  the  dissemination  of  the  prihciples  of  Odd-Fel- 
lowship. It  is  a  most  gratifying  sight,  to  behold  the  interests  of  our  be- 
loved and  cherished  Order,  confided  to  the  keeping  of  such  true  and  faith- 
fill  Odd-Fellows.    The  members  have  selected  the  1st  day  of  January, 

1844,  for  the  dedication  of  their  Hall,  which  is  fitted  up  with  great  taste 
and  neatness.  They  will  have  a  public  procession,  an  address  from  the 
Rev.  Bro.  Hyer,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  church.  The  other  Lodges 
in  the  State  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  I  am  happy  to  state  that  the 
unpleasant  feelings  that  at  one  time  prevailed  towards  the  introduction  of 
the  ''  Encampment"  into  the  State,  has  subsided,  and  both  branches  are 
now  working  harmoniously. 

Cincinnati,  Feb.  5th,  1844. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  I.  0.  O.  F.  of  this  city  held  at 
their  hall  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  an  address  from  P.  G.  P.  Donaldson, 
the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  and  the  undersigned 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  forward  a  copy  for  publication  in  the 
Covenant. 

Resohed,  **  That  the  thanks  of  the  Odd-Fellows  of  Cincinnati  are  herebv 
tendered  to  P.  G.  Paschal  Donaldson  of  New  York,  for  the  kindness  with 
which  he  accepted  their  invitation  to  address  them  and  the  ability  and 
eloquence  with  which  he  impressed  upon  their  minds  the  beauty  and  the 
strength  of  the  principles  of  Odd-Fellowship.'^ 

You  will  confer  a  favor  on  your  Cincinnati  brethren  by  inserting  the 
above  in  the  Official  Magazine. 

Yours  in  F.  L.  and  T. 

M.  P.  TAYLOR,  X 
THOS.  SHERLOCK, 
A.  G.  DAY. 


Business  on  account  of  the  Covenant  and  Oflicial  Magazine,  transact- 
ed with  Br.  Albert  Case,  associate  Editor,  Charleston,  S.  C«,  will  be  the 
same  as  if  transacted  at  this  office. 


us  EdUor'i  nUi.  BfaKck, 


PROGRSSB    OF    THS    ORDBR. 

Penobscot  Lodge  No.  7,  Bangor,  Maine. 

Bethelem  Encampment  No.  3,  Aurora,  Indiana. 

Washington  Lodge  No.  4,  Somersworth,  N.  Hampshire. 

White  Mountain  Lodge  No.  5,  Concord,  do. 

Burlington  Lodge  No.  1,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

lovarian  Lodge  No.  1,  Tredegar,  Monmouthshire,  Wales. 

Covenant  Lodge  No.  2,        do.  do.  do. 


Brraitim. — Read,  in  "  Progress  of  the  Order"  in  last  No.  **  Hillsborough 
Lodge,"  Manchester,  N.  H.— not  HiUshorough,  Jf.  H, 


APPOINTMENTS    BT    THS     GRAND     SIRS. 

James  M.  Scantland,  D.  D.  Grand  Sire  for  Tennessee. 
SamL  York  At  Lee,  D.  D.  Grand  Sire  for  Michigan. 


We  have  received  from  our  estimable  correspondent  Louise  a  prei^ 
story,  the  truthfulness  of  which  will  strike  every  reader,  and  hence  it  is 
iuU  of  useful  moral.  We  beg  to  offer  to  her  our  salutations  now  that  she 
■has  doffed  the  iniviMk  and  permitted  us  to  see  and  know  her  as  Miss  G. 
JLouise  M.  Brawner.    It  shall  appear  at  length  in  our  next 


We  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  our  readers,  in  this  No.  of  the 
Magazine,  a  very  appropriate  poetical  production  from  the  pen  of  Mss 
Penina  Moise,  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Such  of  them  as  have  been  patrons  of  the  "  Charleston  Cknarier"  for  a 
few  years  past,  must  have  enjoyed  the  beautiful  creations  of  her  muse 
t>ver  the  initials  "  M.  P.''  The  poetic  talents  of  this  Lady  are  of  a  veiy 
high  order,  and  we  trust  that  she  will  permit  the  sweet  and  touching 
notes  of  her  Harp  to  be  heard  more  frequently  than  has  been  her  wont  <» 
late. 

We  will  give  in  our  next  number  a  Gem  of  minstrelsy  copied  from  a  litde 
Tolume  published  some  years  since  by  Miss  Moise,  and  which  it  has  been 
our  good  fortune  to  meet  with  recently.  We  shall  select  from  it  the  * '  Hbro 
t>F  GiLBAD,''  a  poem  uniting  finished  versification— touching  pathos,  and 
beautiful  fancy.    We  bespeak  for  both  an  attentive  perusal. 


Editor  of  the  Symbol  please  exchange— direct  Albert  Case,  Gharie»» 
ton,  S.  C. 

The  Symbol  says — **  Br.  Ford  wields  an  able  pen."  This  reminds  us 
«of  catching  fish  with  a  "  silver  hook."  Gold  pea'i  are  considerably  in  use 
4n  these  days  of  "  individual  enterprise." 
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DEATH    OF    BRO.    JOHN    LOCKS    DOGOETT, 

Of  Florida  Lodge  JVb.  1. 

The  Jacksonville  Tropical  Plant  of  the  13th  January,  contains  the 
announcement  of  the  death  of  Judge  Doggett,  who  expired  on  the  8th.  ' 

He  was  a  native  of  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  but  for  the  last  20  years  a. 
resident  of  Jacksonville,  and  for  fifteen  years  he  had  discharged  the  duties 
of  Judge  of  Duval  County  Court. 

He  was  a  valued  member  of  Florida  Lodge  No.  1,  and  the  first  resi- 
dent member  that  has  been  summoned  to  the  celestial  Lodge,  since  the 
formation  of  No.  1,  near  three  years  since. 

The  following  is  from  ike  Tropical  Plant 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  Florida  Lodge,  No.  1, 1.  0. 0.  F.,  held  at  their 
rooms,  Thursday  evening,  January  11,  1844,  among  other  proceedings 
were  had  the  following :  The  N.  6.  having  announced  the  demise  of 
our  late  beloved  brotbsr,  John  L.  Doggett,  on  motion,  a  committee  of 
three,  consisting  of  P.  6.  Rev.  D.  Brown,  P.  G.  Geo.  D.  Miller,  and 
C.  C.  Adams,  were  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Lodge.    The  committee  reported  the  following: 

Whereas,  far  advanced  in  the  third  year  of  its  organization  in  this  city, 
Florida  Lodge,  No.  1,  is  caUed  for  the  first  time,  to  mourn  the  death  of  a 
resident  member;  with  emotions  of  pious  gratitude  to  the  Father  of 
Sprits,  we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  this  distmguished  grace  of  His  pre- 
serving mercy,  while  we  reverently  bow  submissive  to  this  chastisement 
of  His  wise  providence  in  taking  out  of  this  world  the  soul  of  our  deceas* 
ed  brother,  John  L.  Doggett.  In  sacred  accordance  with  our  fraternal 
obligations,  and  agreeably  to  the  prescribed  form  of  sound  words  and  so- 
lemn usages  of  our  beloved  Order,  with  sorrow  have  we  committed  his 
body  to  the  ground,  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust. 

Our  brother,  bound  to  us  in  the  blessed  bonds  of  Friendship,  Love  and 
Troth,  is  taken  away,  and  we  shall  no  more  meet  him  here ;  and  there- 
fore we  mourn  his  loss.  The  mortal  remains  of  a  brother  are  consigned 
to  tile  silent  sepulchre,  and,  sanctioned  bv  the  highest  authority  of  exam« 
pie  which  the  earth  ever  witnessed,  our  hearts  and  our  eyes  have  wept. 
But  we  sorrow  not  with  sad  despair:  the  handful  of  dry  dust  is  followed 
by  the  evergreen  bough ;  the  former,  a  figure  of  the  dead  and  decaying 
bod^,  mingling  with  its  parent  earth ; — the  latter,  an  emblem  of  the  living 
spirit,  the  immortal  soul,  disenthralled  from  the  encumbrances  and  en- 
tanglements of  thines  earthly  and  perishing.  The  dust  has  gone  to  the 
dust,  and  we  have  dropped  the  parting  tear,  and  our  hearts  are  duly  sad- 
dened with  the  solemn  thought  tnat  no  more  we  shall  greet  him  as  a  bro- 
ther beloved  in  our  brotherhood  of  love  below.  But  we  remember  the. 
expressive  emblem  of  life  eternal ;  and  we  look  on  the  lofty  evergreens 
which  surround  and  wtve  over  his  body's  last  home,  pointing  cheerfully 
to  heaven,  and  our  soothed  spirits  rejoice  in  the  blessed  hope  of  everlast-. 
ing  life  above  the  stars  for  our  departed  brother  and  ourselves ;  and  that 
there,  in  our  Eternal  Father's  house  of  many  mansions,  with  the  spirit^ 
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of  the  just  made  perfect  by  the  mediation  of  the  ever-blessed  Sow,  we 
may  again  meet  no  more  to  part  forever.     So  lei  it  be  ! 

As  an  expression  of  our  regard  and  sympathy,  Be  it  resohed^ 

1st  That  in  the  death  of  Brother  John  L.  Doggett,  an  enlightened 
man,  a  good  citizen,  and  a  good  brother,  we  have  sustained  a  loss  to  be 
long  and  deeply  lamented. 

2d.  That,  weeping  with  them  that  weep,  we  tender  our  sincere  sympa- 
thies to  the  afflicted  family  and  relatives  of  the  deceased. 

3d.  That,  to  the  memory  of  our  departed  brother,  we  will  wear  crape 
on  the  left  arm  for  thirty  days,  and  for  three  months  clothe  in  mourning 
the  emblems  and  furniture  of  the  Lodge. 

4th.  That  to  the  widow  and  the  father  of  the  deceased,  the  Rev.  Simeon 
Doggett,  of  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  copies  of  these  proceedings  be  for- 
wanled. 

5th.  That  the  Tropical  Plant,  Covenant.  Odd-Fellow,  and  Symbol,  be 
supplied  with  copies  of  the  above  proceedings  for  publication.' 

GEO.  GROUARD,  N.  G, 

Thos.  Ledwitii,  Sec*ry,  pro  tern. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Bar  of  Duval  county,  held  on  the 
12th  January,  1844,  to  take  into  consideration  the  Providential  bereave- 
ment and  loss  to  the  country  of  their  fellow-citizen,  the  Hon.  John  L. 
Doggett,  Philip  Fraser,  Esq.,  was  called  to  the  Chair,  andG.  Yale,  Esq., 
appointed  Secretary. 

The  following  Resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  we  view  with  feelings  of  sincere  regret,  the  death  of 
our  late  friend  and  brother,  the  Hon.  John  L.  Doggett,  Judge  of  the 
county  court  of  the  county  of  Duval,  whose  kindness  and  urbanity  upon 
the  Bench,  and  whose  gentleroanly  deportment  at  the  Bar,  make  us  deep- 
ly sensible  of  the  loss  which  we  have  sustained  in  him  as  a  Judge,  an  as- 
sociate, and  friend. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  token  of  respect  to  his  memory,  we  will  wear  crape 
upon  the  left  arm,  for  the  space  of  thirty  days. 

Resolved,  That  we  deeply  sympathise  with  the  afflicted  and  bereaved 
widow  and  family  of  the  deceased,  upon  the  irreparable  loss  which  they 
have  sustained  in  this  sad  visitation  of  Divine  Providence. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate  these  Resolutions  to  the 
widow  of  the  deceased,  and  to  his  venerable  father  in  Massachusetts,  and 
request  the  several  newspapers  in  East  Florida  to  publish  the  proceedings 
of  this  meeting. 

PHILIP  FRASER,  Ch'm- 

G.  Yale,  Sec'ry. 
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THE  HOUSE-SEEIOQR'AND  RENTED  HOUSES. 


BY    Mil*    O.LOQItl    X*    feRAWMIt. 


CHAPTBE    I» 

'*  Wbll  James,"  said  beautiful  Mrs.  Newland,  as  she  received  her  hus^ 
band  at  noon,  ''  I  must  certainly  leave  this  establishment  by  the  close  of 
the  week.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  continue  any  longer  with  Mrs* 
Greenly,  and  be  compelled  to  suffer  as  /  have  done  through  the  past  tire^ 
some  month— J  am  out  of  spirits,  and  out  of  patience." 

'*  How  do  you  expect  me  to  reply  to  what  you  have  uttered,  Elisa?'' 
the  husband  asked.  '  ^  Beally ,  my  dear,  1  am  entirely  at  a  loss  what  answer 
to  return  to  that  very  decided  speech  of  yours." 

*'  Not  know  what  reply  to  make,  James  Newiand  I  Well,  it  is  sofpiis- 
ing,  that  in  the  six  years  I  have  had  the  honor  of  bearing  your  name,  I 
never  remarked  your  obtusity  of  intellect  before.  Could  you  not  enquire 
in  what  manner  I  have  suffered  ?" 

"  Ah !  certainly,  my  love,''  he  answered,  while  a  mischievous  smilt 
lingered  about  his  handsome  mouth,  and  a  whimsical  contortion  of  couo* 
te  nance  accompanied  his  words.  ''Pray  Eliza,  '  in  what  manner  hav« 
joo  suffered  V  Inform  me,  loye,  who  has  been  the  means  of  causing  you 
a  moment's  inquietude,  and  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  — ^-— '' 

"  Thaw  offhith  head,  papa,"  chimed  in  his  little  boy,  putting  his  dimpled 
hand  on  the  shining  implement  of  his  trade  Newiand  laid  upcm  a  table* 

<*  Go  out  and  play,  Frank,''  ordered  his  mother.  '^  There  are  Somem 
ton's  boys  in  the  hall — I  wish  to  converse  with  your  father.'' 

"  You  thaid  I  mutht  not  go  out  by  my  own  thelf/'  lisped  the  child, 
whose  memory  faithfully  retained  every  syllable  of  a  conver8ati<xi  sup- 
ported by  his  mother  and  Mrs*  Greenly,  in  which  the  finmer,  ofibndedbgr 
19 
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some  childish  disputes  between  her  own  little  boy  and  the  Somerton's, 
(who  boarded  in  the  same  house)  had  declared  Frank  should  not  be  per* 
mitted  to  leave  her  apartments  again,  alone*  She  was  angry  when  she 
so  expressed  herself,  and  had  forgotten  the  circumstance  until  thus  re*' 
called.  At  a  more  propitious  moment  she  would,  probably,  have  smiled 
at  the  quickness  of  the  little  fellow,  but  now  she  was  irritable — so  award-- 
in:^  him  an  undeserved  slap,  she  opened  the  door  of  an  adjoining  room, 
placed  the  trembling  child  within,  and,  turning  to  her  hasband,  resumed  the 
conference  by  saying,  "  That  boy  is  getting  so  bold  and  unmanageable, 
associating  with  such  a  variety  of  children  as  one  encounters  in  a  board- 
ing house,  that  I  fear  I  shall  never  be  able  to  reclaim  him." 

•*  Mver  be  able  to  reclaim  a  child  of  four  summers !  Why,  Eliza,  if  he 
numbered  four  times  four,  you  could  not  talk  more  despairingly,"  replied 
Newiand.  **  But  what  is  this  new  trouble  that  makes  you  so  anxious  to 
leave  Mrs.  Greenlv?" 

"  Oh  I  the  trouble,  or  rather,  troubles,  are  not  entirely  new— Ihey  aie 
only  aggravated  old  ones ;  Frank,  with  his  mischievous  propensities,  being 
one  great  cause  of  my  cares,"  said  the  wife. 

« Frank  again,"  exclaimed  his  father;  *' better  send  the  boy  'to  the 
bouse  of  correction,'  for  if  he  occasions  so  much  unhappiness  now,  I  fear 
he  will  dis^ce  us  in  a  few  years.  From  whom  does  he  inherit  this  im* 
fortunate  disposition  ?"  he  enquired,  with  provoking  nonchalance. 

"  Heaven  bless  me,  James ! — ^you  never  can  be  serious — ^you  are  the 
•traneest  married  man  I  ever  knew.  I  am  not  in  jesting  mood  to-day ;  ao 
pray  look  less  careless  and  good  humored,  else  I  shall  hate  you." 

**  I  do  not  feel  the  least  alarmed  by  your  threat,  £liza ;  but  as  I  have 
only  an  hour  to  spare  from  my  employment,  and  twenty  minutes  of  that 
time  having  already  expired,"  he  said,  looking  at  his  watch,  "  I  cannot 
May  to  ask  a  string  of  questions,  but,  with  your  permission,  I  will  ^ess 
at  what  you  wish  me  informed  of.  You  are  heartily  tired  of  boarding— > 
yoor  children  create  disturbances  with  other  folk's  children ;  you  cannot 
always  eat  when  you're  hungry,  or  drink  when  thirsty — ^Mrs.  Greenly, 
though  an  admirable  hostess,  is  not  what  your  mother  was;  and,  in  short, 

Jrou  are  desirous  of  becoming  mistress  of  an  establishment-^you  are  anxious 
or  a  house  of  your  own.    Am  1  correct?" 

■  "  Yes,  James,  exactly,"  replied  Mrs.  Newiand,  from  whose  fair  brow 
the  momentanr  shadow  vanished,  and  drawing  near  her  husband,  she 
gazed  up  in  his  face  with  the  same  sweet,  confiding  expression  in  her  soft 
eyes  that  had  rested  there  when  she  promised  to  become  his  wife  veara 
before.  He  remarked  the  tender  beaming  of  those  dark  orbs  and  felt, 
now  the  trifling  an^r  had  disappeared,  that  she  was  as  perfect  a  little 
wife  as  ever  blessed  a  man's  heart. 

'  "  I  am  not  stupid  now,  or  incapable  of  comprehension,  eh,  Eliza,''  he 
observed,  smiling,  and  when  he  felt  the  gentle  clasp  of  her  soft  fingers  oh 
his  arm,  and  the  mute  eloquence  of  her  affectionate  glance,  he  added,  '*/ 
should  have  been  satisfied  to  remain  where  we  are  sometime  longer,  but 
tMymt  desire  it,  we  will  hire  a  house  until  ray  business  warrants  me  in 
purchasing  one." 

<' Thank  you,  dear  James ;  I  will  seek  one  this  afternoon,  and  I  know 
KTSi  shall  have  less  to  contend  with  in  a  dwellbg  occupied  solely  by  onrw 
Mves,  than  in  this  ever  varying  boarding  house." 
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**  Perhaps  yes,  perhaps  no— we  shall  see ;  but  remember,  as  this  re- 
moyal  is  of  yonr  own  choosing,  any  inconveniences  you  may  encounter 
must  be  borne  patiently.  Now  release  Frank  from  '  duiance  vile/  and  I 
will  take  my  dinner,  kiss  Lou,  and  be  at  my  employment  by  two.'' 

James  Newland  was  a  young  mechanic ;  handsome,  well  educated,  tern* 
perate,  industrious,  and  possessed  of  one  of  the  finest  dispositions  imagin- 
able. By  attentive  labor,  and  unparalleled  perseverance,  he  was  gradual* 
ly  accumulating  a  little  fortune,  while  many  who  were  equally  blessed 
with  the  means  of  copying  his  example  remained  exactly  at  the  point  from 
which  he  started.  £liza  Merideth's  attractions  alone  had  ever  in  the 
least  afiected  his  heart,  and  she  had  loved  him  from  their  childhood,  so 
their  married  life  beheld  few  changes.  True,  a  trifle  would  sometimee 
disturb  her  equanimity,  but  then  her  temper  was  evanescent  as  the  ApiU 
cloud  that  shadows  the  radiance  of  the  sun  an  instant,  and  is  gone*  They 
had  been  comfortably  domesticated  in  Mrs.  Greenly's  hoi:Sehold  since 
the  demise  of  Mrs.  Newland's  mother,  two  years  previous,  btit  she  now 
wished  to  change,  and  her  husband  acquiesced  in  the  desire  for  two  re«* 
sons ;  the  first  of  which  was  to  prove  to  his  wife  that  her  happiness  wee 
the  sole  wish  of  his  heart,  and  the  second,  to  impart  a  lesson,  for  he  waa 
convinced  she  would  have  much  to  contend  with,  much  to  repent  o^  ere 
she  waa  done  seeking  and  renting  houses. 

The  afternoon  was  sultry,  and  Mrs.  Newland,  suffering  slightly  with 
head-ache,  found  the  sun  oppressive,  and  walking  disagreable ;  but  as  there 
was  no  use  in  getting  tired  at  the  beginning,  she  wandered  up  one  street, 
and  down  another,  and  across  a  third;  passed  through  this  alley  and  that 
lane,  surveying  all  the  vacant  tenementa  she  beheld,  but  perceiving  none 
that  appeared  as  if  they  would  suit^  Some  were  so  large  and  handsome 
that  etie  knew  the  rent  must  be  exorbitantly  high,  while  others  were  too 
small,  and  others  again  looked  so  dingy  and  out  of  repair  that  she  turned 
from  them  in  disgust.  At  length,  a  new,  clean,  genteel  structure  attiad* 
ed  bar  obsertration,  with  the  words  "To  Let"  chalked  in  large  letters  on 
the  door.  She  enquired  next  door  for  information  respecting  it,  and  a 
direction  to  the  owner*  A  slatternly  woman,  almost  Herculean  in  stature, 
after  making  her  repeat  the  object  of  her  call  several  times,  invited  her 
into  a  filthy  back  room,  from  which  every  breath  of  air  was  as  sedulously 
excluded  as  though  it  were  mid-winter  instead  of  summer,  and  left  her,  shie 
averred,  to  seek  the  landlord.  A  fuH  half  hour  told  ita  minutes  on  the  hm 
of  a  time-piece  near,  which  Mrs.  Newland  occupied  in  examining  eveijr 
aiticle  around  her;  numbering  the  old  half  painted  chairs  and  reckoniag 
the  missing  spokes,  till  becommg  restless  and  exceedingly  annoyed  at  hef 
unpleasant  loneliness,  she  arose  and  entered  the  front  room,  intending  k> 
pass  into  the  street,  resolved  to  await  no  longer  the  presence  of  the  pn> 
prietor  of  such  a  hid>ttation.  To  her  inexpressible  honor  the  door  rerased 
to  yield  to  her  touch,  and  upon  examination  she  perceived  it  was  locked 
and  the  key  withdrawn.  Her  trepidation  and  alarm  increased,  but  maei* 
taring,  by  a  powerful  efibrt,  all  her  courage  when  she  ascertained  there 
was  no  *'  open  sesame"  in  that  quarter,  she  retrograded,  and  iust  as  she  at* 
tained  the  back  apartment  again,  and  essayed  to  lay  her  hand  on  the  lalch 
of  the  yard  door,  a  stout,  hurley  man,  half  intoxicated,  threw  it  wide  opeA, 
(nearly  prostrating  our  heroine  on  the  floor)  and  entering,  exclaimed 
roQghly,  **  Who  is  dish  in  mine  house.  Pe  a  man  called  away  two  niiiutti 
on  pizziness,  some  peoples  are  sure  to  pe  found  mitin  his  doors." 
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Mfs,  Newland,  her  ^asumed  courage  vanishing  agab  at  the  rough  man- 
•er  of  the  man,  and  quite  sick  from  the  closeness  of  the  room  and  the 
ameli  of  liquor  and  tobacco  that  perfumed  it,  could  scarcely  command 
words  explanatory  of  her  situation.  At  length,  however,  she  stammered 
the  object  of  her  visit 

"  Yaw— ^em— ^at  is  it :  veil  ax  me  de  quesdions,  for  I  pe  de  owner  of 
ndne  own  hci^se.  Sbeak  out  mine  bretty  vone-^out  mit  your  quesdionSy** 
said  the  man,  with  a  smile  intended  to  be  encouraging,  but  which  evident* 
ly  bad  a  contrary  effect  oa  James  Newland's  wife,  for  she  trembled  and 
toned  very  pale. 

At  this  moment,  while  she  was  deliberating  what  course  to  pursue— for 
the  inebriated  landlord  completely  filled  up  the  door  denying  all  egress 
thai  way,  and  the  other  she  well  knew  was  fast— the  woman  who  had  first 
leceived  her  made  her  appearance.  Some  (to  her  unintelli^ble)  words 
were  exchaoced,  and  the  man,  reaching  a  key  from  a  nad,  sta^ered 
ihfough  the  front  room,  and  unlocking  the  door,  bade  his  vicater  follow 
llim  to  examine  the  house ;  but  no  sooner  had  her  feet  touched  the  pave- 
aaent  than,  with  the  speed  of  a  fawn,  she  glided  past  the  surprised  land- 
lord, and  was  lost  to  view  in  an  instant,  while  he  muttered,  '<  Mine  Got  I 
1K|I  a  pig  ibol  dat  bretty  vone  is— -git  mat  mit  me  ven  I  ax  her  to  look  at 
mine  bouse.  Yaw — hem — ^I  vind  anoder  and  petter  peoples  to  make  a 
paigain." 


CHAPTER    II. 


Mn*  Newland  felt  little  disposition  to  continue  a  search  so  unfortunate 
m  the  commencement,  or  enter  another  strange  dwelling  to  institute  en* 
<|uiries,  but  the  idea  of  meeting  her  husband  without  having  accomplished 
iKsr  object,  or  at  least  having  made  greater  exertions  to  do  so,  urged  her  to 
^tij  agpin,"  so  encountering  a  younj^  friend,  she  disclosed  the  nature  of 
her  buaness,  and  requested  to  be  intormed  of  any  untenanted  dwellings 
in  her  own  or  any  other  desirable  neighborhood.  To  her  extreme  satis* 
Action  the  lady  imparted  information  respecting  one  perfectly  aufait: 
surrounded  by  respectable,  sociable  neighbors — near  excellent  waters- 
possessing  a  clever,  attentive  landlord,  and  every  other  needful  advantage. 
M  was  an  immense  distance  for  one  already  excessively  fatigued,  and 
sliffhtly  ill,  to  walk,  but  with  a  certainty  of  obtaining  the  required  object, 
SM  accompanied  by  so  delightful  a  companion  as  Louisa  Hillen,  our 
heiome  fcngot  every  thing  but  her  friend's  lively  sallies,  and  actually  start* 
ed  in  amazement  when  the  latter  pointed  out  their  destination.  With  glad 
exclamations  of  delight,  she  surveyed  the  pretty  appearance  of  the  exterior 
«-*tlie  fresh,  verdant  trees  in  front— the  newly  painted  door  and  shutters; 
the  beautiful  little  porch,  to  delightful  to  rest  in  at  evening,  were  discussed, 
as  if  Ihe^  already  claimed  her  as  a  transient  proprietress,  and  without  a 
thourht  mtruding  that  there  could  possibly  be  a  *'  slip  'twixt  cup  and  lip." 
The  key  had  been  left  at  a  house  in  the  neighborhood,  and  obtaining  it 
fioia  a  child,  they  proceeded  to  institute  a  search  **  up  stairs,  and  down 
a^aita,  and  in  my  lady's  chamber.''  Every  part  was  in  perfect  repair,  and 
Calculated  to  please  even  a  more  fristidious  person  than  Eliza,  who  said 
^7  suited  her  taste  to  a  T.    Closets  and  cupboards,  and  pantries ;  and 
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poetey  and  back  parlors,  and  front  parlors-^precisely  similar  to  those  she 
intended  to  request  James  to  have  in  their  own  house. 

It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  the  house-seeker — ^poor,  wearied,  unfortunate 
being ! — is  so  happy  as  to  procure  such  a  faultless  residence  as  we  have  de- 
scribed ;  fox  the  owner,  with  exquisite  ideas  of  comfort  and  convenience, 
had  erected  it  solely  for  his  own  occupancy,  and  had  only  removed  from 
it  to  inhabit  one  on  a  more  magnificent  scale.  Mrs.  Newland,  repeating 
her  thanks  to  her  fair  friend  for  having  directed  her  so  wisely,  and  regard* 
less  of  indisjposition,  fatigue,  and  the  declining  sun,  commenced  with  great 
animation  oi  countenance  to  appropriate  the  different  apartments — naming 
this  as  her  own  sleeping  room,  because  it  excluded  the  afternoon  sun,  and 
that  for  Louisa,  or  any  friend  who  might  pass  the  night  with  them ;  reserv- 
ing a  cqzy  Lilliputian  chamber  (against  the  spring)  for  Frank,  and  another 
hx  James's  tools,  books,  &c.;  but  she  was  interrupted  by  the  child  who  had 
loaned  the  key,  and  informed  that  the  house  was  already  engaged.  Poof 
Mrs.  Newlana  glanced  despairingly  at  her  friend,  and  gathered  the  folds 
of  her  veil  over  her  face  to  conceal  the  tears  that,  in  spite  of  her  efforts  to 
restrain  them,  filled  her  eyes,  as  silent  and  thoughtful  she  took  her  de< 
partore^ 

When  they  had  walked  nearly  the  length  of  a  square  she  observed  to 
her  companion,  "  Oh  I  Louisa,  how  amid  you  be  so  thoughtless  as  to  suflfer 
me  to  take  this  long  walk  only  to  be  disappointed.'' 

<'  How  could  I  be  so  thoughtless,  Mrs.  Newland,''  returned  the  offend- 
ed young  lady.  "  You  do  not  imagine  for  an  instant  that  I  knew  the  house 
lobe  engaged?'' 

"  Certai^y  not  knew^  Louisa ;  but,  perhaps,  had  you  pondered  the  mat- 
ter a  little,  the  improbabihty  of  so  charming  a  residence  remaining  long 
idle,  might  have  occurred  to  you,  and  you  could  have  prepared  me  for 
this  unfortunate  result.  You  expressed  yourself  sure,  quite  sure,  I  could 
obtain  it." 

Now  Miss  Hillen  remembered,  too  late,  that  she  had  directed  Mr. 
Fielding's  attention  to  this  very  desirable  residence  two  days  previous, 
and  that  the  little  girl  who  loaned  the  key  had  informed  them  that  the 
gentleman  to  whom  the  property  was  engaged,  though  unable  from  some 
peculiar  circumstance  to  leave  the  dwelling  he  at  present  occupied  yet,  dis- 
chaiiged  tlK  rent  of  the  former  to  secure  it.  She  had  acted  thoughtlessly, 
but  ofifended  by  Mrs.  Newland's  implied  accusation,  she  determined  not 
to  confess  it,  so  she  walked  on  beside  the  latter,  whose  weariness,  in- 
creasing headache,  and  sad  disappointment,  (she  had  not  yet  become  in- 
nured  to  such,)  rendered  her  but  an  indifferent  companion,  until  she 
reached street,  when  she  turned  to  separate. 

"  You  surely  will^notpart  from  me  here,  Louisa,'/  remarked  our  heroine, 
looking  mortified  and  displeased.  "  See,  the  sun  has  long  since  disap- 
peared, and  I  cannot  possibly  attain  my  boarding  house  before  night-fall 
—will  you  not  accompany  me  home  ?'' 

'*  Beally,  Mrs.  Newland,  you  must  excuse  me,"  replied  the  young  lady, 
"  for  I  have  no  disposition  to  continue  a  walk  that  has  resulted  in  such 
apparent  dissatisfaction.  I  promised  Sophia  Orde  to  call  some  day  this 
week,  and  deem  it  as  well  to  fulfil  my  engagement  now  as  at  any  other 
time.    Good  evening.'' 

Ske  Cfoesed  the  street  and  entered  the  residence  of  her  fiiend,  leaving 
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her  jaded,  dispirited  companion  to  pursue  her  pedestrian  exercise  alone, 
and  in  the  most  unpleasant  humor  imaginable.  "  I  do  wish,"  she  mur- 
mured as  she  continued  her  course,  "  that  I  had  patiently  waited  until 
James  was  prepared  to  purchase  our  own  house,  for  here  has  been  a  long 
afternoon  expended  in  a  disagreeable  and  fruitless  search  ai\er  one,  while 
my  children  are  neglected.  Frank  is,  no  doubt,  taking  advantage  of  my 
prolonged  absence  to  exercise  his  mischievous  propensities,  and  Luly,  I 
dare  say,  (though  usuaUy  asleep  until  this  hour,)  has  awakened,  and  is  an- 
noying the  household  with  her  squalling.  And  now,  to  complete  my 
vexation,  here  comes  that  fount  of  loquacity  to  detain  me  longer  with  her 
nonsensical  jargon.  How  can  I  possibly  avoid  a  rencontre,''  she  mental- 
ly ejaculated,  casting  her  eyes  about,  as  the  familiar  and  rotund  person  of 
Mrs.  Anderson  approached  nearer. 

We  shall  leave  our  heroine  an  instant  to  say  a  word  of  the  object  of 
her  dread.  Mrs.  Anderson  was  a  celebrated  gossip— the  reader  can, 
doubtless,  point  out  a  similar  character — ^known  every  where,  and  by 
every  body :  taking  advantage  of  this  notoriety  on  all  occasions,  she  in- 
flicted  her  tedious  conversations  and,  not  unfrequently,  impertinent  advice 
on  every  one  who  crossed  her  path.  She  could  sometimes  render  herself 
useful,  and  had  it  not  been  so  late  Mrs.  Newland  would  have  submissively 
borne  with  the  old  lady's  tongue,  for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  the  where- 
abouts of  a  vacant  tenement,  but  h^r  present  anxiety  and  weariness  nnfit- 
ted  Her  for  the  meeting.  To  elude  her,  she  turned  aside  and  entered  a 
grocery  store,  where  she  stood  looking  into  the  street,  unthinking  of  the 
apparent  singularitv  of  her  conduct.  She  was  recalled  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  impropriety  of  such  a  proceeding  by  overhearing  a  rough  voice  ex- 
claim, "  She  is  either  drunk  or  crazy,"  and  turning  towards  the  speaker, 
she  found  herself  the  subject  of  remark.  Apologising  for  the  intrusion  by 
explaining  she  wished  to  see  some  one  pass,  she  purchased  some  unde- 
sired  article,  and  left  the  store  just  in  time  to  acknowledge  Mrs.  Ander- 
Bon^s  salutation. 

After  several  times  repeating  her  surprise  and  pleasure  at  the  meeting, 
the  latter  said,  "  Do,  my  dear  Mrs.  Newland,  be  so  kind  as  to  wait  here 
until  I  purchase  some  of  McGraw's  Rappee,  which  old  .Mr.  Leeds  affirms 
is  the  cheapest  and  best  in  the  city." 

Vexed  and  impatient,  yet  compelled  for  politeness*  sake  to  comply, 
Mrs.  Newland  waited  at  the  door  of  the  <*  Snuff  Repository"  while  her 
loquacious  acquaintance  proceeded  to  discuss  the  use  and  abuse  of  the 
famed  Vir^nian  weed  in  all  its  various  forms,  and  going  back  to  her  child- 
hood, she  mformed  the  gaping  youth  behind  the  counter,  while  he  folded 
up  a  huge  paper  of  the  article,  in  what  manner  she  became  addicted  to 
snuff-taking. 

**  You  see,"  discoursed  the  dame,  <*  I  warn't  more  than  ten  years  old 
when  I  took  a  shocking  cold  in  my  head,  and  my  grandmother--6od  rest 
her  soul !  she's  been  dead  this  age  you  must  know — insisted  that  I  should 
take  a  pinch  of  good  old  Scotch  snuff.  Well,  I  tried*  the  experiment, 
Heaven  bless  you !  and  it  succeeded  so  admirably  that  I  continued  to  use 
the  prescription  until  the  cold  disappeared,  and  then " 

Here  Mrs.  Newland  hemmed,  and  coughed,  and  rapped  her  parasol 
against  the  pavement,  by  way  of  breaking  the  thread  of  her  discourse, 
which  promised  to  be  interminably  long;  but  she  might  as  successfully  have 
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•ttempted  to  stop  theprogress  of  a  fire  among  the  prairies,  as  to  have  stayed 
the  speaker's  tongue  until  she  had  completely  exhausted  her  subject.-*^ 
Glancing  towards  our  heroine,  she  observed  "  Go  on,  FU  catch  up  with 
you,''  and  resuming  her  conversation,  narrated  to  the  statue-like  clerk  her 
progress  in  the  admirable  practice  of  snuffing,  from  her  first  sneeze,  down 
to  the  moment  of  her  rencontre  with  Mrs.  Newland — then  branching  off, 
she  commenced  an  elal)orate  description  of  that  lady,  when,  upon  lookinr 
towards  the  door,  she  perceived  the  latter  had  taken  her  at  her  word,  and 
was  far  up  the  street 

Bidding  her  tired  listener  good  evening,  she  made  swift  advancement 
in  pursuit  of  the  runaway,  and  reached  her  side,  puffing  and  blowing  like 
a  jaded  locomotive,  just  at  the  moment  Mrs.  Newland  was  congratulating 
herself  upon  having  got  rid  of  her.  After  discussing;  a  budget  of  com- 
pounds, they  came  to  the  subject  occupying  our  herome's  attention  par- 
ticularly, and  forthwith,  Mrs.  Anderson,  when  she'  understood  the  former 
to  be  in  search  of  a  dwelling,  mentioned  some  half  dozen  to  be  hired  to 
good  tenants,  and  proffered  her  services  to  accompany  her  ''  dear  friend'' 
toe  following  mominfl;  to  examine  them ;  detaining  her  with  a  prolonged 
account  of  her  own  house-hunting  days,  and  officiously  advising  what 
should  and  what  should  not  be  done  in  rented  property — how  she  should 
conduct  towards  new  neighbors,  &c.,  and  then  at  last,  espying  an  acauain- 
tance,  aba  bade  Mrs.  Newland,  to  her  extreme  relief  and  delight,  good  bye. 


CHAPTER    III. 

Without  any  accident,  though  extremely  uneasy  as  night  descended,  and 
the  myriad  stars  began  to  sparkle  in  the  blue  dome,  Mrs.  Newland  attain- 
ed her  boarding  house.  The  first  person  encountered  was  the  proprietress 
of  the  establishment,  who  exclaimed,  "  Well,  Eliza,  I  am  truly  thankful 
you  have  returned,  for " 

"  Good  Heavens  1"  interrupted  the  younger  lady,  ''  What  Aa«  occurred  ? 
Where  are  James  and  the  children,  for  from  your  manner  I  apprehend 
something  terrible  ?" 

Mrs.  Greenly  smilingly  replied,  "  You  are  causelessly  alarmed — ^noth- 
ing has  occurred,  only  we  have  endeavored,  in  vain,  to  persuade  your 
husband  to  take  tea  without  you,  and  I  was  about  to  express  my  gratifica- 
tion at  your  arrival  on  his  account,  he  having  promenaded  your  chamber, 
striving  to  quiet  Luly,  since  his  return  from  work  two  hours  ago.'' 

Mrs.  Newland  slowly  ascended  the  stair?,  and  entering  her  sleeping 
apartment,  could  scarcely  forbear  smiling  at  the  ludicrous  appearance  of 
its  occupants.  Frank,  arrayed  in  cap  and  night-slip,  the  former  with  the 
ruffle  at  the  back  and  the  latter  on  wrong  side  out,  was  perched  on  a  bureau 
to  be  out  of  mischief,  and  Luly,  screaming  as  lungs  Uke  hers  only  could 
have  screamed,  was  kicking  at  being  forced  to  lie  down  in  her  father's 
arms  when  she  had  just  risen  from  her  afternoon's  siesta;  while  James, 
Goatless,  bootless,  and  looking  very  unprepossessing,  was  singing  as  good 
humoredly  as  if  about  the  most  pleasant  of  employments.  She  laid  aside 
her  street  accoutrements,  and  quickly  relieved  her  husband  from  duty, 
and  then  when  they  had  taken  tea  and  the  children  slept  softly,  they  found 
time  for  conference. 
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**  How  have  you  succeeded,  my  dear/'  asked  Newland,  "  in  your  ef* 
forts  this  afternoon/' 

*'  Not  as  well  as  I  could  wish,  certainly/'  replied  his  wife ;  determined 
the  unpleasant  incidents  of  her  tramp  should  be  concealed,  lest  her  want 
of  perseverance  be  condemned,  or  luckless  adventures  made  the  subject 
of  merriment  ^'Ihave  examined  several  habitations  without  being  so 
fortunate  as  to  secure  a  suitable  one,  but  Mrs.  Anderson  has  promised  to 
accompany  me  in  the  morning,  when  I  shall  resume  my  search^—she  is 
well  acquainted' about.'' 

"  To  the  sorrow  of  those  who  dread  her  voUubility  and  shrink  from  her 
interference/'  rejoined  Newland.  '^  She  will  gladly  assist  you  for  the  sake 
of  ascertaining  your  means — ^how  much  rent  you  are  able  to  pay,  what 
stock  of  furniture  you  can  procure,  and  learning  as  much  as  possible  of 
those  whose  property  you  may  chance  to  inspect.  If  you  depend  on  Mrs. 
Anderson  to  find  you  a  home,"  he  added,  ''  I  fear  another  aunset,  and 
another,  and  still  another,  will  behold  you  boarding." 

"  She  volunteered  her  services,'^  returned  Mrs.  Newland,  half  ooDScions 
of  the  truth  of  his  remark  respecting  the  loquacious  subject  of  their  con- 
Tersation,  "  and  surely  you  would  not  have  me  act  so  impolitely  as  to  de* 
dine  what  seems  a  kind  attention.  I  cannot  undertake  the  same  errand 
-again,  alone." 

.  Newland  was  aware  of  the  timid,  shrinking  disposition  of  his  wife,  and 
felt  tempted  to  procure  the  desired  object  himself,  but  then  that  would  not 
be  teaching  her  to  rely  on  herself,  or  innuring  her  to  the  common  difficul- 
ties of  life.  He  resolved  he  would  not  inteHere  in  the  matter;  however, 
he  observed,  "  You  will  find  Louisa  a  more  interesting  and  suitable  assis- 
tant than  Mrs.  Anderson — she  is  a  staunch  friend,  ever  ready  to  oblige; 
besides  she  has  no  duties  to  detain  her  at  home  and  will  gladly  accompany 
you." 

"  I  greatly  prefer  Mrs.  Anderson's  scandal  to  Louisa's  tittle-tattle,"  was 
the  reply,  the  speaker  curling  her  lip  contemptuously—- she  deemed  it 
wisest  to  conceal  for  the  present  their  misunderstanding. 

"Louisa's  tittle-tattle,"  repeated  Newland,  '« why  what  freak  is  this? 
I  never  heard  you  or  any  one  else  say  she  was  other  than  an  amiable,  intelli- 
gent and  agreeable  companion,  very  unlike  many  of  our  female  associates 
whose  minds  are  forever  running  on  balls,  visiting,  dress,  beaux  and  trivial 
amusements." 

Mrs.  Newland  scrutinised  her  husband's  animated  countenance  while 
he  thus  defended  a  general  favorite,  and  the  oldest  and  most  charming  df 
tiieir  friends,  and  saici,  with  visible  anger  "  Louisa  is,  undoubtedly,  a 
beauty,  and  pens  the  most  exquisite  verses  in  reply  to  yours— -I  wonder 
you  do  not  regret  having  wedded  one,  so  prosaic  as  myself." 

''  You  wonder  at  no  such  thing,  £liza,"  he  replied ;  **  for  the  unalter^ 
able  devotion  of  six  tranquil  years,  proves  my  love  yours  entirely,  un« 
mingled  with  regret  for  having  secured  such  an  afifectionate  companion. 
You  are  out  of  spirits — wearied  with  this  new  trouble,  and  ignorant  of  the 
meaning  of  your  expressions." 

Her  husband's  invariable  good  temper  frequently  stayed  her  own  petu- 
lance, and  Mrs.  Newland  soon  forgot,  as  usual,  her  inquietude,  and  con- 
versed pleasantly  and  happily  on  every  subject  unconnected  with  that 
which  most  interested  her. 
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The  morning  dawned  clear  and  cloudless,  and  a  fine,  cool  breesse  swept 
cheerily  along,  refreshing  the  pedestrians,  and  rendering  the  sun's  rays 
less  <^ressive.  Requesting  Mrs.  Greenly  to  permit  a  servant  to  take 
charge  of  her  babe,  and  leading  Frank  by  the  hand,  Mrs.  Newland  set 
out,  acccMnpanied  by  Mrs.  Anderson,  to  try  her  luck  a  second  time  at 
house-hunting.  After  promenading  two  or  three  dozen  streets,  stopping 
for  her  loquacious  companion  to  hold  colloquies  with  the  "dear,  sweet 
friends/'  encountered  almost  at  every  step;  and  answering  Frank's  thou- 
sand and  one  interrogatories, — nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  of  which 
were  perfectly  undefinable — until  fairly  tired,  she  heard  the  welcome 
sound  of  "  here's  one  of  the  pretty  buildings  I  mentioned,"  and  followed 
her  conductor  into  a  dwelling  in  Uie  vicinage  of  the  one  desiraated.  A 
lady  received  them,  whose  appearance  was  youthful  and  peculiarly  attrac- 
tive, and  entertained  them  so  agreeably  while  a  boy  was  sent  for  the  key, 
that  our  heroine  mentally  rejoiced  at  the  idea  of  residing  near  so  charm- 
ing and  lady-like  a  person.  While  awaiting  the  return  of  the  messenger 
Mrs.  Newland  was  compelled  to  listen  to  Mrs.  Anderson's  numerous  and 
protracted  dissertations,  commenced  and  concluded  in  spite  of  her  evident 
emburasement,  her  frequent  interruptions ;  her  nods,  glances,  and  i^y 
touches,  until  she  devoutly  wished  she  had  never  accepted  her  assistance. 
After  introducing  and  exhausting  her  own  topics,  the  old  lady,  to  the  in- 
finite horror  of  her  companion,  ventured  with  consummate  tact,  and  un* 
pardonable  curiosity,  notwithstanding  the  frowns  and  undisguised  disap- 
probation of  the  latter,  to  institute  a  series  of  enquiries  relative  to  the 
stranger's  parentage,  connections,  &c.,  framing  her  interrogatories  in  such 
an  artful  manner,  that  it  would  have  been  next  to  an  impossibility  not  to 
have  replied  to  them.  It  was  an  unspeakable  relief  to  her,  when  the  mes- 
senger returned,  though  he  brought  word  from  the  owner  that  his  property 
could  not  be  rented  to  any  tenant  with  children.  They  bade  adieu,  and' 
turned  into  the  street,  but,  ere  they  were  out  of  ear-shot,  the  ire  of  the 
occupant  of  the  house  they  had  left,  exploded,  and  she  showered  heaps 
of  invectives  on  ''the  old  snaggled  tooth,  snuff  taking  woman,  with  her 
impudent  questions,  and  the  ill-mannered  brat,  whose  pin-scratches  would 
remain  on  her  side-board  as  long  as  it  was  a  side-board.''  Mrs.  Newland, 
vexed  at  having  been  so  deceived  by  appearances,  and  mortified  at  the  in- 
sulting language  of  the  woman,  hurried  on  ;  while  Mrs.  Anderson,  failing, 
by  reason  of  her  deafness,  to  understand  the  tongue-lashing,  talked  rapid- 
ly  of  all  that  had  been  visible  within  the  doors  she  had  left,  and  all  she 
suspected  of  the  inmates. 

They  journeyed  on  until  another  vacant  tenement  attracted  Mrs.  New- 
land's  observation,  who  was  surveying  its  exterior,  and  reckoning  the  dis- 
tance from  her  husband's  shop,  when  her  companion  accosted  one  of  her 
innumerable  intimates ;  a  tall,  viragoish  looking  female,  stockingless  and 
slip-shod,  who  was  endeavoring  to  sweep  dirt  from  a  pavement  and  gutter 
already  scrupulously  clean  and  neat.  In  reply  to  Mrs.  Andersoh's  ques- 
tion relative  to  the  owner  of  the  untenanted  property,  the  woman  replied, 
"  It  belongs  to  us — John  seed  it  was  going  low,  and  bought  it  because  it 
was  nigh  this  one'  we  live  in,  and  we  could  be  pretty  sure  of  our  rent.^- 
No  sneaking  off  between  two  days,  when  such  watchful  eyes  as  ottm  are 
close  at  hand.'' 

Mrs.  Newland,  though  not  prepossessed  in  favor  of  the  landlady,  aaksd 
20 
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permission  to  examine  the  premises.  The  .woman — who  boM  tbe  veiy 
euphonious  and  familiar  cognomen  of  Smith — stayed  her  employ meni 
instanter,  and  invited  the  ladies  into  her  elaborately  neat  parlor,  request* 
ing  them  to  be  seated,  while  she  retired  to  make  some  very  necessary 
improvements  in  her  disordered  apparel.  After  throwing  aside  a  flaming 
yellow  turban,  drawing  on  a  pair  of  hose,  pulling  up  vhe  heels  of  her  slip- 
pers, arranging  her  hair,  and  making  the  addition  of  a  clean  apron  to  her 
costume,  she  re-appeared,  so  much  altered  for  the  better,  that  our  heroine- 
did  not  quite  despair  of  living  comfortably  next  door  to  one  who  could 
perform  so  quickly  and  so  well ;  albeit  though  she  could  not  deliver  her 
sentences  in  very  grammatical  order.  The  examination  resulting  satis* 
factorily,  Mrs.  Newland  took  possession  of  the  key,  and  after  a  few  pre- 
liminaries, the  parties  separated,  Mrs.  Smith  remarking,  ^'  I  dare  say  we 
shall  get  along  pretty  well  as  neighbors,  for  I  never  troubles  no  one,  unless 
as  they  give  me  some  mortal  offence,  and  then  I'm  very  hot  for  the  time 
being.^'  , 

Mrs.  Newland  smiled,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  she  might  never  be 
ao  unfortunate  as  to  offend  Mrs.  Smith,  but  that  their  intercourse,  if  any 
was  necessary,  might  be  amicubly  conducted.  She  bade  good  morning, 
and  permitting  Frank  to  carry  the  key  after  much  persuasion,  and  many 

tromises  that  he  would  fasten  his  handkerchief  to  it  and  keep  it  very  safe- 
r,  she  directed  her  steps  homeward,partially  relieved  of  her  cares  for  the- 
mture. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Her  companion  stopped  to  chat  with  the  renter,  and  we  will  take  the 
liberty  of  transcribing  the  conference.  When  Mrs.  Smith  had  minutely 
and  particularly  enquired  the  circumstances  of  her  intended  tenants,  she- 
observed:  '*  She  seems  sort  'o  stuck  up,  and  I  did'nt  half  like  the  way 
she  put  in  that  'i^ there's  any  intercourse  necessary,'  as  though  she'd  a 
notion  my  doings  and  hem  would' nt  exactly  agree.  I  hope  she  do'nt  con- 
sider her  quality  above  mine,  because  she's  dressed  and  furbelowed  off, 
to  look  for  a  house — if  she  does  she's  out  on  it,  for  I've  got  a  silk  dress 
the  very  shade  and  pattern  of  hern,  with  one  more  fold  than  hers  can  boast 
too ;  and  I  put  it  out,  and  paid  for  the  making." 

The  speaJcer  uttered  this  rapidly,  and  with  a  toss  of  the  head  and  a  flush- 
on  either  cheek  higher  than  ordinary,  that  plainly  evinced  her  pique,  and 
extraordinary  self-esteem. 

"  Oh  1 1  dare  say  Mrs.  Newland  had  jio  notion  of  causing  offence,"  re- 
plied her  hearer,  "but  I'll  inform  you  before  hand,  and  as  a  secret,  that, 
she  is  wonderful  proud,  and  unlike  you,  very  touchy,  especially  about  any 
insult  offered  to  her  children,  one  of  whom,  that  little  boy  is  the  vilest 
child  I  ever  knew  and  she  does'nt  take  the  least  pains  to  improve  him." 
—Here  the  dame  gratified  herself  with  a  huge  pinch  of  snufif,  her  usual 
resort,  when  uttering  any  thing  not  strictly  truthful.  She  was  well  aware 
that  Frank's  only  fault  was  a  love  of  mischief,  and  that  both  parents  strove 
earnestly  to  check  all  evil  propensities  in  him. 

"  She  need'nt  shew  any  of  her  touchiness  to  mc,"  returned  Mrs.  Smith,. 
"  regarding  her  boy,  for  I  aint  fond  oif  brats,  no  how ;  and  I'll  soon  set  her 
down." 
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"  That  will  certainly  be  the  safest  way  to  settle  the  matter,"  returaci 
Mrs.  Anderson.  "And  as  to  the  boy,  you'd  best  discountenance  him  al- 
together, for  taking  notice  of  him  utterly  ruins  him.  I  used  to  be  veij 
attentive  to  him,  but  he  occasioned  me  so  many  awkward  mishaps  that  I 
have  ceased  to  do  so.  He  once  robbed  my  specs  of  both  glasses,  and  his 
mother  only  laughed  when  it  was  discovered,  because  he  said,  Andy  could 
«ee  best  through  the  two  holes.'' — She  did  not  tell  her  listener  that  a  pair 
of  spectacles,  double  the  value  of  her  own,  were  purchased  by  Newland 
as  a  reparation  of  the  injury — "and  on  another  occasion,  he  threw  all  my 
snuff — "  here  the  narrator's  fingers  clutched  the  box  containing  her  solace, 
convulsively,  after  supplying  herself  with  an  extra  pinch — "into  the  fire, 
excusing  the  misdemeanor  by  saying  that  'people  talked  nicer- when  their 
noses  were  not  stuffed.'  Another  time  he  drew  every  needle  from  my 
knitting,  unravelling  a  whole  afternoon^s  work,  and  then  had  the  shame* 
facedness  to  come  and  tell  me,  waking  me  from  a  sound  nap,  that  he  sup* 
posed  I  had  forgotten  to  place  them  in  my  cap  with  the  otner  one.  On, 
he's  an  outra.s:eous  bad  child  and  should  be  half  killed,  for  he's  got  sense 
enough  to  give  a  reason  for  every  thing  he  does." 

"  rU  keep  an  eye  on  him  when  they  come  down  here,  depenA  en  it,** 
said  Mrs.  Smith,  "  but  bless  me !  Tm  talking  here  all  this  while,  and 
bread  in."  She  hastened  away  and  Mrs.  Anderson  followed  Mrs.  New- 
land  who  was  strolling  leisurely  along. 

"I  cauld'nt  for  the  Hfe  of  me  get  away  from  that  woman's  inqusttive* 
iiesB,"  she  remarked,  as  panting,  she  rejoined  the  latter,  "and  you  will 
have  to  be  exceedingly  cautious,  when  you  are  occupying  her  house,  about' 
what  you  say  and  do,  for  she's  a  terrible  bad  tempered  woman.  Pve 
known  her  this  long  while,  and  she's  master  and  mistress  both — her  poor, 
hen-pecked  John  never  had  a  say  in  his  life — bless  your  heart!" 

Mndi  more  added  the  Gossip,  but  her  listener  heard  her  in  silence,  and 
parted  w«th  her  at  her  own  door  with  heartfelt  satisfaction. 

Mrs.  Newland  quickly  attained  her  boarding  house,  and  found  the  scene, 
fortunately,  more  inviting  than  on  the  previous  day.  Little  Lou  was  sing- 
ing a  baby  tune,  thoroughly  original,  and  amusing  herself  with  a  nonde- 
script accompaniment  to  her  voice,  while  her  father  was  busily  engaged 
with  a  work  on  Mechanism. 

"We've  got  the  houth,"  screamed  Newland's  heir,  at  the  top  of  Ms 
lungs,  "and  it  do'nt  thmoke,  and  the  theilar's  dry.  Give  me  my  Hiord, 
Loa,  for  I'm  going  right  to  work  to  pack  up  all  my  toyth's  to  move,"  and 
hereupon  the  noisy  gentleman  began  to  exercise  might,  and  the  little  lady 
whose  chubby  fingers  grasped  the  favorite  plaything,  ceased  her  song,  to 
begin  one  on  a  harsher  key,  but  mama  interfered  and  adjusted  matters. 

^«  Where  is  the  key,  son,"  asked  Mrs.  Newland,  when  she  had  impart- 
ed to  her  husband  the  requisite  information  respecting  their  hired  home* 

The  boy  thrust  one  white  hand,  and  then  its  dimpled  fellow  into  the 
opposite  pockets  of  his  coat,  (neither  of  which  could  have  possibly  con- 
tained it,)  and  then  said  fearlessly,  "ith  lotht,  but  never  mind  ma'  we 
can  get  in  the  windoths.'' 

"Oh,  Francis,  Francis!  you  are  too  careless,"  exclaimed  his  mother, 
angrily*     "  You  promised  to  keep  it  securely,  and " 

"  Mrs.  Anderson  desired  this  should  be  handed  to  you,''  interrupted  a 
servant,  delivering  a  parcel  to  Mrs.  Newland.    The  latter  opened  it,  and 
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perceived  Uie  identical  missing  object,  apd  upon  enquiry  ascertained  that 
Frank  had  forgotten  he  had  ma^e  a  slip-knot  in  his  handkerchief,  attached 
the  key  to  it,  and  afterwards  fastened  both  to  the  skirt  of  his  mother's  com- 
panion of  the  morning.  The  child  was  punished,  and  promised  to  offend 
s])o  more,  but  an  hour  subsequent  the  deed  and  its  result  were  forgotten^ 
and  Frank  ready  for  more  mischief. 


CHAPTER    Y. 

At  the  close  of  the  week  James  Newland's  family  were  located  in  their 
hired  abode,  and  though  every  thing  was  not  arranged  precisely  in  house- 
wifery order,  the  mistress,  at  least,  was  satisfied.  It  was  evening  when 
they  took  possession  and  on  the  following  morning  our  heroine,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  neat  and  handy  servant,  commenced  the  task  of  "putting 
Ihiogs  to  rights.' '  With  tireless  exertion  she  proceeded ;  now  adjusting 
one  article  of  furniture,  then  another;  laying  down  carpets;  finding  suit* 
able  and  convenient  places  for  pots,  kettles,  pans,  and  all  the  various 
etceteras  of  a  well  provided  household ;  and  finally  as  the  scene  became 
less  confused  and  more  home-like  and  comfortable,  surveying  the  result 
of  her  labor  with  complaisance. 

"  Where  shall  I  find  snug  quarters  for  these,  madam,"  questioned  Linda, 
holding  up  several  useful  kitchen  utensils,  whose  sides  shone  like  bum* 
ished  silver. 

**  Every  peg  and  nail  is  appropriated,  I  observe,"  her  mistress  replied, 
fJMXkdskg  round,  ''  but  as  those  are  far  too  indispensable  to  be  banished 
from  your  apartment,  I  suppose  we  must  drive  a  nail  or  two  for  Uieir  sup* 
port.  Run  Frank  and  bring  me  papa's  hammer  and  the  nails  lying  on  the 
tool  chest,"  and  he  quickly  obeyed — for  never  was  boy  swifter  to  perform 
than  little  Francis  Newland,  when  his  mother's  voice  urged  aught  his  tiny 
hands  were  capable  of — she  commenced  as  brisk  and  skilful  a  use  of  the 
implement  as  her  liege  lord  could  have  done. 

Hammer,  hammer,  knock,  knock,  against  the  wall  that  separated  the 
dwelling,  informed  her  neighbor,  Mrs.  Smith,  how  matters  wereprogress* 
iog.  "  I  wonder  what's  the  use  of  any  more  nails  about  that  house,  to 
break  up  all  the  plastering,"  she  exclaimed  petulently ;  pausing  in  the 
midst  of  her  employment — kneading  dough  was  an  everlasting  duty  with 
Mrs.  Smith,  and  an  infallible  excuse  for  every  thing;  "I  cannot  stay  a 
moment  longer,  I  have  bread  to  make,"  or,  *'  I  must  be  off,  my  bread  will 
I)urn,"  was  ever  on  her  lips,  as  if  the  staff  of  life  occupied  all  her  atten- 
tion and  all  her  care.  Bang,  bang,  thump,  thump,  jarred  the  partition  and 
the  nerves  of  Mrs.  Newland's  landlady,  and  she  worked  away  at  the  fioar» 
and  worked  herself  into  a  fever  of  excitement  at  the  same  time.  Hammer, 
hammer,  nail,  nail,  resounded  through  the  buildings,  and  acquiring  an  ad^ 
ditional  flush  from  her  own  concluding  exertions  (or  something  eke)  she 
hastily  pushed  aside  a  huge  tray,  flung  a  snowy  napkin  over  its  contentsi 
and,  wUhoQt  stopping  to  remove  what  adhered  to  her  hands,  hurried  in 
next  door. 

"  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Smith,"  said  our  rentee,  pleasantly.  '  "  You  ob- 
lerve  how  busily  xav  fingers  are  employed— -I  am  just  being  initiated iaIo 
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the  troubles  of  house-keeping  ;*'  and  she  raised  the  noisy  instrument  in 
her  hand,  and  was  preparing  to  drive  another  nail,  when  her  visiter  ex- 
claimed, without  acknowledging  her  salutation. 

"  For  Grod's  sake  Miss  JfuUn  do'nt  force  any  more  of  them  h<nrrible  wall- 
destroyers  in  there,  else  John  'U  never  let  me  hear  the  last  of  it." 

'<  Certainly  not,  Mrs.  Smith,  if  you  object,"  returned  the  lady  carpen*- 
ter,  descending  from  the  high  position  she  had  briefly  assumed,  and  prof- 
fering her  landlady  a  seat,  at  the  same  time,  though  a  little  annoyed, 
politely  entering  into  conversation. 

Somewhat  mollified  by  the  lady'?»  deportment,  Mrs.  Smith's  flushed 
countenance  paled  perceptibly,  and  she  remarked  apologetically.  <<  I 
hope  you  wo'nt  take  no  offence  at  what  I  have  said,  Miss  MUin,  rince 
it's  to  keep  peace  at  home.  John  '11  never  say  nothing  to  you  nor  Mr. 
JVWbt,  about  such  matters,  buthe!ll  let  me  hear  enough  of  it ;  for  he's  over 
particular  about  his  property;"  and  the  speaker  made  her  usual  reply 
when  requested  to  sit,  *<  she  had  bread  to  put  to  rise,"  as  she  bade  adiea. 

In  the  evening,  the  conversation  of  the  inmates  (^  the  respective  dwell- 
ings turned  on  their  neighbors.  Mrs.  Smith  remarked,  as  her  slave  en* 
tered  from  his  daily  toil,  *'  That  Miss  Mtim  was  battering  away  fli  ^kt 
walls  so  this  morning,  and  driving  so  many  huge  spikes  in  that  ere  smooth* 
plastered  kitchen,  that  I  took  and  told  her  first  and  foremost,  it  wouM'nt 
do." 

"Spikes!"  queried  the  hen-pecked  John,  timidly,  "what  Aeedhaftidie 
of  spikes?" 

"  Need  enough,  youM  say,  were  you  to  see  all  her  tin  ware,"  reitomed 
his  spouse,  tartly. .  You  do'nt  doubt  my  word,  do  you  ?" 

"Oh,  no!"  replied  the  poor  man  with  a  shrinking  manner,  as  if  Im 
dreaded  the  shrill  sound  of  his  fiery  partner's  voice;  though  hefeltpret^ 
well  assured  the  spikes  were  but  magnified  nails. 

"  Oh,  no !"  mimicked  the  lady.  '*  It's  oh,  no— when  if  yon  dared  you'd 
say  yes.  Fil  tell  you  what  it  is,  John  Smith,  people  miorhtbomhardjow 
house,  and  you'd  never  say  a  Word,  you  poor,  snivelling  fellow,  you ; 
so  it's  well  you've  got  a  wife  as  can  see  to  things.  I  know  that  MtssJruiin 
will  be  a  trouble,  so  /'//  keep  a  sharp  look  out  on  her,"  and  she  turned 
away  with  a  very  peculiar  expression  about  her  thin  lips  and  small  twink* 
ling  eyes,  busying  herself  with  some  household  matter — she  was  a  hari 
worker,  and  neat,  that  Mrs.  John  Smith. 

At  the  rentee's  the  following  was  heard  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  New- 
land.  The  former  asked  the  latter  whether  she  had  seen  any  thing  of  het 
neighbors,  and  received  for  reply,  "  Mrs.  Smith  stepped  in  this  morning, 
while  I  was  engaged  with  my  preparations,  and  desired  no  more  naiU 
might  be  driven,  her  husband  being  very  careful  with  his  property.*' 

"  Every  thing  wears  so  neat  and  happy  a  look  about  her  dwelling,  I 
imagine  she  is  a  pattern  housewife,  and  an  amiable  woman,"  observed 
Newland. 

"  A  perfect  housewife  she  may  be,  as  far  as  keeping  her  premises  in  oi* 
der  is  concerned,  but  I  fear  she  is  not perfecily  amiable;  so,  never  trust  to 
appearances,"  replied  his  wife,  as  fatigued  and  thoughtful  she  prepared 
for  rest,  resolved  he  should  for  the  present  be  spared  the  knowleoge  of 
anticipated  inconveniences,  and  controversies  with  tiieir  landlady. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

The  house  had  been  engaged  for  a  month,  and  w  it  passed  pretty  plea- 
santly, it  was  re-engaged  for  double  that  period.  Fatal  act !  scarcely  had 
a  week  of  the  second  term  expired  ere  our  rentee  discovered  it  was  not 
perfectly  agreeable  to  reside  next  door  to  the  renter.  Complaints,  re* 
quests,  frequent  impertinences,  molested  her,  while  the  mischievous 
Frank  was  continually  causing  a  repetition  of  these  by  his  contempt  of 
Mrs.  Smith's  commands  and  often  misplaced  expostulations.  Did  the 
Uttle  fellow  throw  his  ball  about  the  yard  his  tormentor's  voice  would  be 
heard,  '*  Look  here,  Frank  J^ulin^  do'nt  throw  that  thing  up  again,  else 
ril  bum  it.  You've  no  business  with  it,  for  presently  two  or  three  of  my 
windows  'U  be  smashed."  And,  again,  if  he  chanced  to  climb  the  fence 
—-and  this  was  a  favorite  amusement,  he  being  a  gay,  daring  child — she 
would  scream,  "  get  off  there  you  curly-headed  scamp— you're  everlast- 
ingly climbing  'pon  people's  fences,  gaping  over."  Then  if  Frank  would 
argue  half  belonged  to  him,  a  <'pieth  wath  math's,"  she  would  become 
vociferous,  and  say  for  her  tenant  to  hear,  '<  It's  veiy  strange  that  boy  ca'nt 
be  prevented  from  sassing  his  elders." 

Such  were  some  of  the  petty  annoyances  suffered  by  our  heroine,  but 
she  considerately  concealed  them  from  her  husband.  At  leneth  matters 
became  so  intolerable  as  to  seriously  affect  her  happiness.  If  wood  was 
purchased,  Mrs.  Smith  would  stand  until  it  was  thrown  in,  for  fear  the 
pavement  should  be  injured,  or  the  cellar  door  broken,  while  not  an  article 
of  fiimiture  could  be  changed  in  its  position  without  her  stepping  in  to 
beg  they  would  be  careful  about  scratching  the  floor  or.injuring  the  walls ; 
and  if  ever  Mrs.  Newland  left  home,  a  dozen  complaints  were  made  on 
her  return,  of  Frank's  willfulness,  or  Lmda's  utter  disregard  of  people's 
property;  leavingthe  hydrant  running,  for  instance,  "  as  if  the  water  did'nt 
cost  something,  and  the  machine  nev^r  could  be  put  out  of  repair." 

Mrs.  Newland  was  in  doubt  whether  to  lay  the  case  before  her  hus- 
band, when  a  visit  fix>m  Mrs.  Anderson  was  the  means  of  deciding  her. 
To  that  individual's  enquiry  of  how  she  liked  her  house,  our  rentee  replied 
that  she  had  but  few  objections  to  the  situation  and  constructions,  but  her 
landlord  was  so  exacting  she  should  be  compelled  to  seek  another,  though 
not  before  the  time  for  which  she  had  engaged  it,  expired. 

Mrs.  Anderson  spent  the  forenoon  with  her  "  dear  Eliza,"  and  the  af- 
ternoon with  the  latter's  landlady,  who,  as  soon  as  her  visiter  departed  en- 
tered the  next  domicile,  and,  with  flashing  eyes  informed  the  astounded 
Newland  that  *4t  warnt  no  use  to  attempt  to  cheat  her — she'd  have  the 
two  month's  rent,  move  when  he  would ;  if  she  had  to  go  to  law  ai>out  it" 
Then  muttering  something  about  ''injuring  property— abusing  what  did'nt 
belong  to  'em,"  she  flounced  out  of  their  presence  with  an  air  that  made 
her  down-at-the-heel-understandings  musical,  while  her  face  looked  red 
as  a  peony. 

**  IB  friend  Anderson  known  to  our  landlady  ?"  asked  the  amused  New- 
land,  half  interpreting  the  scene  just  enacted. 

His  wife  replied  affirmatively,  and,  for  the  first  time,  recounted  the  un- 
pleasant incidents  of  the  past  weeks. 

*'  I  feared  her  assistance  would  not  result  beneficially,"  he  returned, 
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"  but  never  mind ;  discharge  the  rent  for  the  whole  term,  and  procure 
another  tenement  as  speedily  as  practicable. 

This  was  accomplished  auer  much  discomfort,  and  all  things  adjusted 
for  their  removal  to  new  quarters,  when  Linda,  who  had  been  assisting  in 
cleaning  the  new  house,  and  had  scraped  acquaintance  with  the  inmates 
of  the  i^joining  ones ;  came  home  with  a  face  almost  whitened  by  terror, 
to  inform  her  mistress  that,  several  of  the  family  who  last  occupied  the 
dwelling  had  died  of  small-pox,  and  that  it  still  prevailed  to  an  alarming 
extent  throughout  the  neighborhood.  Here  was  misfortune.  Mrs.  New* 
land,  who  had  hastily  contracted  for  the  premises,  with  few  inquiries,  now 
found  it  impossible  to  carry  her  loved  ones  where  so  dreadful  a  disease 
^read  its  contagion,  and  declined  fulfilling  her  promise  to  try  it  for  a 
month,  but  the  owner  positively  refused  to  render  the  bargain  null  and 
void ;  so,  with  two  weeks  wanting  of  the  expiration  of  her  time  in  her  first 
rented  house,  and  retaining  the  key  of  another,  never  to  be  tenanted  by 
her,  she  set  to  search  for  a  third. 

Something  very  like  regrets  troubled  her,  as  she  again  began  her  round 
of  enquiries,  and  the  frequent  thought  that  she  was  the  cause  of  her  own 
difficulties,  made  the  task  unusually  distasteful,  while  the  remembrance 
of  her  misunderstanding— now  ripened  into  coldness  and  ne^ect— with 
her  old  friend  and  favorite,  Louisa  Hillen,  disturbed  her  firequently.  This 
unfortunate  breach  had  been  widened  by  poisonous  whispers  from  the 
lips  of  the  scandal-loving  Mrs.  Anderson. 

She  had  in  some  way  become  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  the  intimacy 
of  the  parties  having  been  dissolved,  and  with  admirable  tact  ferreted  out 
the  particulars,  and  under  pretence  of  restoring  amity  actually  increased 
the  coldness,  until  those  who  had  once  been  warmly  attached  friends, 
passed  each  other  without  a  token  of  recognition. 

Our  heroine  pondered  very  seriously  over  the  numberless  annoyances, 
the  hitherto  unknown  inconveniences  she  had  endured  since  her  removal 
from  Mrs.  Greenly's,  but  it  made  no  improvement  in  matters  save  only  to 
render  her  less  impatient,  less  irritable  and  repining.  'T were  needless  to 
follow  her  through  the  various  changes,  the  repeated  removals  during  the 
fell  and  winter — to  inform  the  reader  how  one  dwelling  smoked  so  terri- 
bly that  all  the  doors  and  windows  M'ere  left  unclosed  until  one  or  the 
other  of  the  family  was  continually  suffering  with  colds,  catarrhs,  rheuma« 
tisms  and  pleurisies — and  how  another  was  threatened  with  destruction 
every  time  the  grateful  showers  descended  to  freshen  the  glad  earth. — 
How  one  was  insufferable,  another  unbearable ;  a  third  uninhabitable;  and 
a  fourth  sold  over  their  heads,  the  purchaser  insisting  upon  entering  it 
immediately,  and  how,  in  the  midst  of  a  dreary  snow-storm  they  removed 
to  one  by  no  means  unexceptionable,  where  poor,  wearied  Mrs.  Newland 
actuaUy  wept  herself  sick. 

At  length,  the  dismal  winter  wore  away ;  dismal  to  the  wife,  for  she 
suffered  with  ill-health  and  lowness  of  spirits,  haVing,  unfortunately ,  hired 
a  dwelling  so  far  from  her  husband's  employment  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  dine  at  home.  She  had  no  visitable  neighbors,  and  her  ac- 
quaintances lived  as  di^stant  as  though  residents  of  another  place.  The 
balmy  breath  of  spring  restored  her  health  and  partially,  her  spirits,  and 
again  she  undertook  the  task  so  often  failed  in.  She  succeeded  admirably 
ia  securing  a  pleasant  home ;  new  and  in  complete  repair  fix>m  the  attic 
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to  the  basement,  and  after  an  occupancy  of  several  months  felt  almost 
happy.  On  either  side  of  her  amiable,  sociable  families  lived,  with  whom 
she  speedily  became  intimate,  while  immediately  opposite  stood  a  neat, 
pretty  chuich,  whose  staid  and  quiet  congregation,  became  objects  of  deep 
interest  to  her.  There  is  much,  much  that  we  wot  not  of  in  the  homely, 
common  scenes  of  everyday  life,  to  amuse  and  interest  those  who  have 
eyes  to  see,  and  hearts  to  feel,  and  warm  imaginations.  The  bustling  to 
9nd  fro  of  men,  women  and  children ;  the  crowded  thoroughfares ;  the 
quiet  laneS)  or  thickly  peopled  courts ;  the  out-goings  and  in-comings  of 
human  beings,  totally  unlike  each  other,  furnish  food  for  thought,  and 
awaken  dreams  by  no  means  unfair. 

Every  Sabbath  our  heroine  watched  for  the  plainly  attired  men,  and  the 
gentle  and  beautiful  women  whose  very  steps  grew  familiar,  and  who 
seemed  to  east  all  thought  of  the  world  from  the  hearts  that  waited  meek- 
ly for  the  descending  of  God's  Spirit,  ere  they  entered  their  humble  sanc- 
tuary. But  soon,  too  soon  the  scene  faded— the  simple  meeting  house 
was  razed,  and  the  members  trod  no  more  that  quiet  street— strange  events 
and  incidental  changes  transpired — her  pleasant  friends  departed  ;  one  to 
a  fiur  off  city,  and  the  other  to  a  more  populous  neighborhood ;  and  she 
was  obliged  to  yield  up  the  hired  but  familiar  premises  to  a  wealthy  manu- 
iacturer,  under  whose  supervision  an  immense  machine  sent  forth  its 
volumes  of  vapour,  and  deafening  noise,  upon  the  site  of  the  pretty  edi- 
fice ;  while  every  tenement  in  its  vicinity  was  peopled  with  the  workmen* 


CHAPTER    VII. 

Our  house-hunter,  anticipating  new  difficulties,  felt  almost  dishearten- 
ed, but  after  "  taking  a  good  cry,"  as  Linda  affirmed,  she  set  cheerfully 
to  work  again.  Her  attention  was  directed  to  one,  of  four,  very  handsome 
buildings,  which  had  remained  untenanted  for  months,  in  consequence  of 
some  one  having  circulated  a  report  of  their  being  haunted.  She  moved 
in,  and  Linda,  catching  at  the  rumor  afterwards,  became  a  constant  source 
of  inquietude.  She  followed  her  mistress'  steps  like  a  shadow,  and  start- 
ed at  every  sound,  while  no  persuasion  could  induce  her  to  enter  one  of 
the  upper  apartments  unless  some  one  was  close  at  her  heels.  Frank  too, 
frightened  by  the  frequent  alarms  of  the  foolish  girl,  caught  the  infection, 
and  every  night  threats  and  expostulations  were  used  in  vain — he  would 
not  go  to  bed,  to  be  spirited  away  by  the  ghosts — he  would  wait  for  mama. 
However  sick  or  fatigued — ^however  importantly  engaged,  if  an  errand  up 
stairs  was  to  be  performed,  our  heroine,  alone,  could  be  expected  to  per- 
form it ;  and  it  was  really  laughable  sometimes  to  behold  the  trio.  Mrs. 
Newland  anxious,  and  half  angry,  holding  a  light,  while  the  trembling 
negro  obeyed  some  order;  peering,  at  the  same  time,  with  eyes  half  start- 
ing from  their  sockets,  into  every  corner;  while  Frank  evinced  his  par- 
ticipation in  Linda's  terrible  imaginings  by  clinging  to  his  mother's  dress, 
ana  concealinghis  trembling  lip  and  colorless  cheek.  Three  weary  week's 
dragged  on,  and  one  evening,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourth,  Mrs. 
Newland,  desiring  something  in  haste,  ordered  Linda  to  fetch  it  from  an 
upper  chamber.    She  was  hdding  the  infant,  but  obeyed  more  readily 
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than  usual,  having  partially  overcome  her  horror  of  the  haunted  quarters. 
She  obtained  the  desired  article  and  wad  preparing  to  descend,  when  a 
huge  Grimalkin  passed  her,  purring,  and  rubbing  its  sleek,  black  coat  against 
her,  as  if  courting  attention.  Associating,  like  many  ignorant  persons,  all 
that  is  unholy,  and  frightful,  with  that  peculiar  quadruped,  the  simple  giH 
uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  and  relaxing  her  clasp  of  the  babe,  both  w^re 
precipited  down  the  steep  staircase. 

A  crowd  of  persons  were  collected  about  Newland's  door  when  he  came 
home  to  tea,  discussing  some  very  important  subject.  As  he  threaded  his 
coarse  through  them,  he  caught  low  whispers  of  *'  a  ghost;*'  '*  fraoture^l 
limbs ;"  "  children  frightened  to  death"— -and  upon  entering,  was  acoosted 
by  a  reporter  for  a  morning  paper,  who,  with  a  very  grave  countenahcei 
begged  to  be  furnished  with  the  particulars  of  the  sad  accident ;  peniiiQg 
at  the  same  time,  a  long  article  founded  on  the  contradictory  statements  (x 
mmor,  and  his  own^uppositions.  Newland  could  scarcely  restrain  a 
smile,  half  suspecting  the  cause  of  what  he  beheld,  but  feeling  somewhat 
anxious,  sought  his  wife.  She  was  holding  little  Lou  on  her  lap,  whose 
swollen  and  di&figured  features  explained  her  in  some  way  connected 
with  what  had  transpired,  and  administering  a  medical  potioii  to  Linda^ 
who,  she  informed  him,  had  dislocated  her  shoulder.  Assured  that  n6 
lives  were  lost,  our  hero  returned  to  the  reporter ;  and  the  inquisitive^ 
crowd,  understanding  there  was  no  ghost  in  the  matter,  and  that  the  SUfA 
ferers  from  the  accident  were  not  likely  to  die,  quietly  dispersed. 

The  following  Monday,  at  an  early  hour,  three  furniture  wagona  draw 
up  before  our  heroine's  door;  and  soon  the  family  were  comfortably  en- 
sconced in  an  attractive  establishment,  which  had  been  provided  by  New- 
land  and  the  kev  sent  to  his  wife. 

It  was  beautifully  located,  a  few  yards  from  the  street,  and  had  no  pry- 
ing neighbors,  separated  only  by  a  single  brick.  The  paper  and  paint 
were  of  unsullied  purity,  and  every  part  thoroughly  finished  and  con- 
venient. No  dark  cellar,  with  a  sink,  like  one  in  which  our  young  favorite, 
Frank,  had  once  been  involuntarily  immersed,  and  nearly  drowned — no 
imaginary  spirits,  to  steal  the  wits  away — no  neighbors,  quarrelling  about 
who  should  sweep  the  alley  answering  for  two  families,  and  complaining 
that  "  next  door'*  filled  the  house  with  dust,  and  excluded  every  breath 
of  air  with  gawky  sun-flowers  and  trailing  morning-glories.  Oh !  no— 
every  thing  was  just  as  it  should  be.  A  pretty  paved  walk,  with  a  plat 
of  fresh,  verdant  grass  on  either  side,  containing  a  few  bright  and  appro- 
priate flowers,  conducted  the  visiter  from  the  neat  white  gate  up  to  the 
front  entrance.  Then  there  were  two  neat  parlors  on  the  first  floor,  and 
a  breakfast  room  and  kitchen,  with  a  yard  in  the  rear,  containing  plenty  of 
room  for  a  play  ground,  and  Frank  was  in  raptures  and  Linda  delighted. 

When  Newland  beheld  every  thing  satisfactorily  arranged,  and  wit- 
nessed the  contented  smile  on  the  face  of  his  wife,  he  said,  "  I  have  the 
effrontery  to  acknowledge  myself  vain  of  having  procured  you  just  the 
residence  you  desired,  but  failed  to  find.  How  long  will  you  be  satisfied 
to  remain  here  ?" 

"  Until  our  means  render  it  necessary  to  forsake  it,'*  replied  his  wife. 
"  Until  we  become  too  poor  to  rent  it,  or  rich  enough  to  require  a  larger 
and  handsomer  residence." 

"  Then  do  so,"  he  returned,  ''  for  it  is  your  own ;"  and  he  proceeded  to 
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jnform  his  gratified  wife  that  it  had  been  purchased  for  several  months, 
but  the  knowledge  dented  her,  until  some  useful  additions  and  pretty  em* 
bellishments  were  made.^ 

"Thank  Heaven!  my  house-huhting  days  are  ended,"  Mrs.  Newland 
rejoined,  thoughtfully.    Then,  looking  up  in  her  husband's  face,  with  a 

gentle  and  beautiful  expression  of  countenance,  she  added,  "I  have  now 
ut  one  wish  to  be  accomplished,  and  I  shall  feel  perfectly  contented  and 
satisfied  with  myself,'*' 

*'  I  understand  you,  £liza/'  her  husband  replied.  "  You  have  missed 
the  smiling  face  of  our  babe's  namesake,  and  conscious  the  cause  of  your 
long  misunderstanding  was  absurd,  you  are  willing  to  renew  the  intimacy." 
"  Yes,  James,"  returned  his  wife ;  "  ver}',  very  willing  to  greet  my  old 
friend  again,  for  I  have  been  to  blame  in  this  matter,  and,  for  the  future, 
t  am  resolved  to  command  my  temper  and  guard  my  expressions  for  the 
sake  of  those  whose  first  lessons  are  learned  from  maternal  lips,  and  to 
make  kim  hai^py,  who  sets  the  example." 

''Prettily  uttered,  my  sweet  wife,"  said  Newland,  drawing  her  delicate 
Jbrm  closer  to  his  side,  with  a  warm  caress,  '*  and  I  hope  all  of  my  fellow 
mechanics  will  think  less  of  the  present  and  more  of  the  future,  when 
they  start  in  life,  since  a  little  patient  perseverance  can  bring  happy  re- 
wards; and  by  their  own  diligence  and  industry  endeavor  to  provide 
homes  for  their  families,  without  being  perplexed  with  this  troublesome 
seeking  and  renting  houses." 

tt,  10.,  Jan.,  1844. 
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»Y    MISS    i'KMIIIA    MOI8K,    ttf     C II A  R  LBSTON ,    ■.    Cr 

Worn  to  Ihce,  Gilcad !  tbj  balm  trees  are  weepiogr 
And  strangers  arc  thirsting  to  gather  their  drops ; 
While  Jephtha,  thy  champion,  in  exile  is  sleeping. 
The  war-trump  of  Ammon  proclaims  his  pruud  hopes. 

Oh,  false  !  for  a  treaty  with  Hearen  is  sealed, 
And  boond  with  the  life-strings  of  Jephtha's  torn  heart; 
For  the  calm  of  his  country,  that  hero  must  yield 
The  dOTc  in  whose  flight  his  own  peace  must  depart. 

Hark !  timbrels  are  sounding  from  Mizpch's  gay  halls. 
And  vestals  advance  to  the  warrior's  greeting ; 
God  of  mercy !  behold  where  his  fearful  eye  falls— 
'Tifl  the  child  of  his  bosom  his  glance  is  now  meeting. 
•  #••••• 

The  dust  is  defiling  thy  laurels,  my  sire ; 

Earth  cannot  return  the  fond  kiss  thou'rt  impressing ; 

Is  it  kind  from  thy  darling's  embrace  to  retire  ? 

If  it  well  that  the  ■eosclcts  ahovld  win  thy  first  blessing  ? 
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Ok !  reuse  thee,  my  father,  the  alUr  it  Demr, 
And  a  flower-wreathed  vietim  to  vietory'a  dne; 
The  herd  for  thy  glory  its  pareat  shall  spare. 
And  the  red  blade  of  sacrifice  waits  hut  for  yoa ! 

Break !  break  !  iron  heart,  'neath  this  weight  of  despair. 
The  pure$t  iudeed  is  the  pledge  of  my  tow  ; 
Bat  the  herd  is  yet  free—then  say,  love,  what  rare, 
What  co&tly  oblation  must  faith  now  bestow  ? 

It  is  siich  as  was  led  by  the  Patriarch-priest, 
It  is  perfect  in  love  as  that  child  on  Moriah  ; 
When  the  stream  from  its  reins  by  thy  steel  is  releas'd. 
It  will  spring  to  its  God !  it  will  bless  ihee  my  sire  ! 
•  •••##♦ 

Clouds  rose  o'er  the  altar— for  Mercy  had  veiled 
From  the  goldeit«wingcd  seraphs  that  error  of  seal  t 
Since  the  sweet  rose  of  Israel  its  odours  exhaled. 
She  has  flown  to  the  earth,  Hearen's  will  to  reveal. 

The  incense  of  gratitude  bloodless  and  sweet. 
Truth  wafts  in  a  prayer  from  the  warm  '*  vital  urn;" 
That  tribute  the  angels  may  lay  at  his  feet ; 
In  hearts  fond  and  faithful  that  essence  may  bum. 


ORATION. 


BY    W.    D.    PORTSa. 


'The  weatth  of  a  man  is  Oie  numl>er  of  things  which  be  loves  and  b!e«es,  and  whioh  he  Is  tov«4 
I  tiy.»»— CSsr/^. 


•  This  gathering  and  procession,  and  this  display  of  the  symbols,  ban- 
ners and  regalia  of  our  Order  bespeak  an  occasion  of  rejoicing.  Let  it  not 
be  supposed,  however,  that  the  ceremonies  of  to-day  are  intended  as  a 
mere  holiday  pageant.  We  have  other  and  higher  objects  in  view  than 
the  gratification  of  an  ostentatious  vanity  on  our  part,  or  the  excitement 
of  an  idle  curiosity  in-  others.  Whatever  there  may  be  in  the  forms  of 
Odd-Fellowship  that  is  addressed  to  the  eye  or  the  imagination,  there  is 
that  in  its  spirit  which  aims  at  the  nobler  purpose  of  educating  the  heart 
and  calling  out  its  best  afiections.  Our  Order  has  its  foundation  in  those 
universal  instincts  of  humanity  which  teach  us  the  necessity  of  mutual  de- 
pendence, and  the  duty  of  mutual  aid  and  comfort.  It  seeks  to  cultivate 
the  social  feeling ;  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  natural  brotherhood ;  and 
to  quicken  into  active  and  beneficent  exercise  those  mysterious  but  exalt- 

*D«l^end  before  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-Fellows  of  the  Sutt  of  South  Carolina,  upon  iMr 
Third  Aaiflvanftfy,  1st  January,  1844. 
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ed  sympathies  of  our  nature,  under  the  Impulse  of  which  the  eye  fills,  the 
lip  quivers,  and  the  heart  swells  at  the  sight  or  the  story  of  human  suffer^ 
ing,  and  in  obedience  to  which  we  recognize  in  every  human  being,  how- 
ever humble,  and  of  whatever  faith  or  clime,  one  who  has  the  claiqn  of 
kindred  upon  us  for  our  kindness  and  succor.  Its  principles  are  those  of 
an  enlai^d  benevolence ;  its  morals  are  drawn  from  the  sacred  fountains 
of  inspiration  itself;  while  its  great  object,  the  protection  of  its  members 
against  the  calamities  incident  to  poverty,  sickness  and  distress,  is  one  <A 
the  most  elevated  to  which  human  effort  can  be  applied.  It  is  to  mark 
with  fitting  solemnities  the  introduction  of  this  institution  among  us,  to 
explain  its  chaiacter,  to  vindicate  its  usefulness,  and  to  illustrate  and  en- 
force the  duties  it  enjoins,  that  we  are  here  assembled.  And  surely,  on 
this  occasion,  we  may  be  permitted  to  exchange  congratulations  upon  the 
progress  our  Order  has  already  made,  and  the  good  it  has  already  accom- 
plished ;  and  to  declare  thus  publicly  our  hope  and  confidence  that  the  day 
18  not  distant,  when  having  tiiumphed  over  all  distrust,  it  will  be  univer- 
sally recognized  as  an  ornament  and  a  blessing  to  the  community. 

Benevolence  is  a  glorious  distinction  of  our  moral  nature.  It  is  the  im- 
age and  manifestation  in  our  breasts  of  the  most  lovely  attribute  of  the 
Creator.  Its  stirrings  proclaim  the  divinity  within  us.  God  MmBeif  is 
Love ;  and  he  has  written  upon  the  hear:  of  man  with  his  own  finger,  in 
characters  which  cannot  be  effaced,  the  law  of  kindness  towards  his  broth- 
er man.  By  a  beautiful  provision  of  the  divine  economy,  the  exercise  of 
benevolence,  which  our  religion  calls  Charity,  and  inculcates  as  the  high- 
est of  duties,  carries  with  it  its  own  reward.  Who  does  not  know  the 
luxury  of  doing  good  ?  Who  that  has  spared  something  from  his  own 
abundance  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  others ;  that  has  given  food  to  the 
hunery  and  raiment  to  the  naked ;  that  has  lifted  up  a  fellow-being  from 
the  depths  of  despondency  and  implanted  within  him  a  new  life  and  a  new 
hope ;  that  has  wiped  away  the  orphan^s  tear,  or  calised  the  heart-strick- 
en widow  to  feel  that  there  is  yet  a  fnend  left  her  upon  earth,  has  not  felt 
in  the  sunshine  of  his  own  soul  "an  over-payment  of  delight,''  which, 
though  rich  indeed,  is  but  a  foretaste  of  the  blessing  which  waits  upon 
every  charitable  deed !  This  consciousness,  this  inward  experience  of 
which  every  breast  is  its  own  witness,  proclaims,  as  with  the  voice  of  Na- 
ture hejrsel/,  that  the  true' and  universal  relation  between  man  and  man  is 
that  of  brotherhood  and  afiection.    Truly  and  eloquently  has  the  poet  said, 

''Man  Is  dear  to  man  {  tha  poorett  poor 

lA>ng  fur  ■ome  iDomenU  In  a  weary  life. 

When  they  can  know  and  feel  that  they  have  been 

Themselvei  the  Aitben  and  the  dealen  nut 

Of  aome  email  bleeeingi ;  have  been  kind  to  a aeh 

Ai  needed  kindnen ;  ffir  tbia  ilngle  caiiee. 

That  we  have  ail  of  na,  one  human  heart  !>* 

The  feelings  and  relations  of  which  I  have  spoken,  fit  man  for  society 
and  doubtless  led  to  its  institution.  The  social  state  may  in  a  certain  sense 
be  called  a  natural  one,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  result  of  sympathies  and 
tendencies  which  are  inherent  in  us.  But  whether  the  condition  of  man 
be  more  or  less  cultivated,  his  duties  towards  his  fellows  are  the  same  in 
principle,  although  there  are  more  frequent  occasions  and  more  urgent 
calls  tor  their  exercise  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.    The  wants  of 
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the  savage  are  few  and  simple,  and  his  reliance  for  their  satisfaction  is 
chiefly  upon  himself.  The  flesh  of  animals  killed  in  the  chase  supplies 
him  with  food  and  their  skins  with  clothing ;  he  slakes  bis  thirst  in  the 
nearest  running  stream,  and  constructs  with  little  aid  the  rude  roof  that 
shelters  him  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  seasons.  But  in  civil  society, 
where  men  are  congregated  together  in  large  masses,  artificial  wants  are 
created  and  multiplied,  while  the  means  of  gratifying  i\iCm  are  dispropor* 
tionately  diflUsed.  Civilization  Ls,  without  doubt,  the  true  destiny  of  man, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  means  of  developin^the  highest  capacities  of  his  na* 
ture ;  but  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  one  of  its  necessaiy 
and  most  striking  results  is  a  great  inequality  of  condition,  and  that  in  pro- 
portion as  it  advances,  the  more  gross  and  glaring  does  this  inequality  be* 
come.  Accordingly,  in  all  large  and  populous  cities,  the  extremes  of 
wealth  and  poverty,  of  comfort  and  privation,  of  pampered  luxury  and 
squalid,  wasting  want,  are  brought  into  near  and  startling  proximity.  For 
these  sad  contrasts  of  condition,  which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  govern- 
ment and  the  laws,  what  compensation  or  relief  is  to  be  found  but  in  the 
exercise  of  those  heaven-bom  charities  which  go  so  far  to  <*  mitigate  the 
harshness  of  property  "  and  redeem  the  selfishness  of  man  ?  Nor  is  indi* 
vidoal  benevolence  alone,  equal  to  the  supply  of  this  ^eat  social  want* 
It  is  too  uncertain  in  its  promptings,  and  too  limited  in  its  sphere  of  ope« 
ration.  In  the  dense  and  busy  crowd  that  is  ever  hurrying  along,  each  in- 
tent on  his  own  pursuits,  and  absorbed  in  the  eager  strife  of  accumulation^ 
many  a  real  object  of  compassion,  who  shrinks  from  solicitations  humili-' 
ating  to  his  better  feelings  as  a  man,  is  passed  unheeded  by,  and  left  to 
wrestle  alone  with  the  bitter  trials  of  an  adverse  fate,  and  the  more  bitter 
agonies  of  a  broken  spirit.  The  fear  of  imposition  too,  from  the  unworthy^ 
who  speculate  on  the  impulses  of  the  generous  and  multiply  in  propottioii 
to  the  success  of  their  devices,  helps  to  create  a  general  feeliiig  of  distrust, 
and  often  stays  the  hand  of  charity  on  its  errand  of  mercy.  Thus  we  ftu4 
thai  society,  which  in  its  progress  increases  the  number  of  human  wants, 
at  the  same  time  begets  influences  which  are  adverse  to  their  relief.-— 
Hence  the  necessity  of  a  resort  to  extraordinary  artificial  agents  for  the 
correction  of  this  evil;  and  hence  too  the  origin  of  voluntary  associations 
for  the  purposes  of  mutual  or  general  relief.  It  is  by  no  means  the  de* 
sign  of  these  to  supersede  the  exercise  of  private  charity — ^they  are  not 
substitutes  but  auxiliaries  in  the  good  work.  Their  great  utility  consists 
in  concentrating  the  means  and  eflbrts  of  individuals,  and  in  giving  to  the 
streams  of  their  benificence,  wider  scope  and  a  larger  diffusion.  Such  an 
agent,  and  for  such  purposes  on  a  large  scale,  is  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd-Fellows — an  institution  which  by  means  of  afiiliated  societies, 
stretches  its  arms  through  various  quarters  of  the  civilized  world,  and  by 
ties  of  the  most  sacred  character  binds  all  its  members  together  into  one 
vast  brotherhood  of  charity. 

The  antiquity  of  our  Order  has  been  the  subject  of  mnch  curious  and 
learned  speculation.  No  eflbrt  has  been  spared  to  trace  back  its  origin 
to  far  distant  days,  for  the  purpose  of  investing  it  with  whatever  of  awe 
and  veneration  may  belong  to  8^e.  History  has  been  industriously  search- 
ed  for  analogies  and  resemblances,  upon  which  to  found  its  claims  to  a 
long-descended  lineage.  The  oracles  of  the  past  have  been  consnlted 
concerning  its  paternity,  and  the  most  ingenious  interpretations  put  upon 
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their  equivocal  responses.  But  aRer  all,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  no 
satisfactory  result  has  been  arrived  at.  Whether  Odd-Fellowship  had  its 
origin  in  the  camp  of  the  Ca?sars  among  the  early  Christians,  or  in  the 
later  days  of  feudal  tyranny  and  exaction,  or  at  a  period  of  time  more  or  less 
remote  than  either  of  these,  still  remaiAs,  and  probably  ever  will  remain 
a  question  and  a  mystery.  Institutions  with  similar  rites  and  ceremoniesi 
and  having  similar  objects  in  view,  have  certainly  existed  from  time  im- 
memorial; but  the  chain  by  which  it  has  been  sought  to  connect  Odd- 
Fellowship  with  these,  is  made  up  of  doubtful  and  broken  links.  The 
principle  of  our  Order,  however,  "  the  secret  principle,"  as  it  is  called, 
may  justly  lay  claim  to  all  the  sanction  which  time  can  give.  It  has  em- 
bodied itself  in  some  shape  in  almost  every  age  of  the  world,  and  has  ren- 
dered essential  services  to  the  highest  interests  of  mankind.  It  has  prov- 
ed itself  the  protector  of  science,  of  freedom  and  of  religion,  in  their  days 
of  trial  and  persecution.  Its  application  to  an  enlarged  system  of  practi- 
cal benevolence  is  the  latest,  and  one  of  the  noblest  forms  of  its  develop- 
ment 

The  present  organization  of  our  Order  is  of  comparatively  recent  date, 
and  may  be  distinctly  traced.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  Odd- 
Fellows'  Lodges  began  to  attract  attention  in  England.  They  were  then 
merely  social  clubs  for  the  promotion  of  mirth  and  good  fellowship.  In 
the  year  1803,  the  several  Lodges  in  London  and  Liverpool  agreed  to  adopt 
a  uniform  plan  of  work  and  regulations,  and  to  consolidate  themselves  in- 
to one  system  under  the  name  of  the  "  Union  Order  of  Odd-Fellows." 
By  authority  of  this  Order,  a  Lodge  styled  Victory  was  shortly  afterwards 
established  in  the  City  of  Manchester.  In  this  Lodge  sprang  up  a  body 
of  virtuous  and  intelligent  men,  who  conceived  the  bold  design  of  reform- 
ing altogether  the  principles  and  practices  which  then  prevailed.  They 
determined,  if  possible,  to  wipe  off  from  the  Order  the  reproach  of  con- 
vivial excess,  and  to  convert  the  Lodge-room  from  what  was  little  else 
than  a  hall  of  festivity,  into  a  sanctuary,  chosen  and  set  apart  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  virtue  of  benevolence.  In  the  prosecution  of  their  en- 
terprise they  had  to  encounter  not  only  the  prejudices  of  settled  habit,  but 
what  is  still  more  difRcult  of  conquest,  the  powerful  seductions  of  the  love 
of  pleasure.  But  they  wpre  not  unworthy  of  their  cause,  and  proved  faith- 
ful to  the  work  they  had  in  hand.  But  the  contest  which  ensued  waxed 
warm  and  earnest.  It  finally  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  reformers, 
who  in  the  year  1813  assembled  in  convention,  formally  absolved  them- 
selves from  all  connection  with  the  "  Union  Order,"  and  assumed  the  name 
and  style,  now  eo  familiar,  of  the  "  Indf pendent  Order  of  Odd-Fellows."— 
This  Declaration  of  Indepemf en ce,  as  it  may  very  properly  be  called,  is  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  our  Order,  and  deserves  commemoration  as  the  first 
step  in  that  great  moral  reformation,  which  has  raised  it  to  its  present  com- 
manding position.  The  new  Order  immediately  felt  the  impulse  of  the 
redeeming  principles  which  had  been  infused  into  it.  It  seemed  to  have 
been  endowed  with  a  new  element  of  life ;  and  so  rapidly  did  it  prosper, 
that  in  a  few  years  it  outgrew  and  completely  overshadowed  its  rival.— 
This  was  the  origin  of  what  was  afterwards  called  the  *'  Manchester 
Unity," — ^wliich  is  now  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Order  in  Great 
Britain,  including  within  its  jurisdiction  4,000  Lodges  with  upwards  of 
250,000  members. 
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Twenty-four  years  ago,  five  humble  individuals,  with  a  charter  from  the 
Order  in  England,  opened  the  first  American  Lodge  in  the  City  of  Balti- 
more. And  from  this  small  but  fruitful  shoot,  transplanted  but  as  yester* 
day,  has^  sprung  up  the  stately  tree,  which  now  stretches  its  branches, 
thidc  with  *' leafy  honors,''  and  flings  its  broad  and  grateful  shadows,  un- 
der which  thousands  sit  down  in  peace,  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  our  favored  land,  from  the  hills  of  the  North  to  the  sunny  plains  of  the 
South,  and  from  the.  ocean  on  one  side,  to  where  the  great  father  of  ri vera 
rolls  down  his  mighty  volume  of  waters  on  the  other.  In  every  State  of 
this  wide  Union,  it  is  believed,  without  a  single  exception,  are  the  Lodges 
of  our  Order  to  be  found  working  harmoniously  together  in  alleviation  of 
human  suifering,  and  standing  in  the  very  foremost  rank  among  the  chari- 
table associations  of  the  day. 

As  a  benevolent  institution,  Odd-Fellowship  is  admirably  organised, 
both  with  a  view  to  moral  cultivation  and  the  relief  of  physical  evil.  It 
proceeds  upon  the  great  principle  of  equality,  disregarding  tlie  artificial 
distinctions  of  society,  and  placing  all  its  members  upon  one  and  the  same 
level.  The  factitious  advantages  of  birth,  wealth  and  station,  have  no 
weight  in  its  estimate  of  the  man ;  personal  worth  being  the  only  passport 
to  its  privileges.  It  is  only  by  means  of  social  communion  on  the  foot- 
ing of  perfect  freedom  that  confidence,  sympathy,  friendship,  and  all  the 
finer  feelings  and  afiections  of  the  soul  can  be  brought  into  lively  and 
healthful  exercise.  Our  Order  recognizes  this  principle,  and  seeks  to 
make  it  practically  available.  In  the  Lodge-room  we  are  brothers^  always 
saluting  each  other  by  that  title ;  nor  are  we  suffered  to  throw  off  the  ob- 
ligations which  flow  from  this  relation,  with  the  regalia  in  which  we  are 
ctothed.  Our  duties  towards  each  other  in  all  the  walks  and  transactions 
of  life,  are  constantly  impressed  upon  our  minds  by  various  modes  of  ap- 
peal and  discipline — ^by  precept,  by  example,  and  by  pledges  of  deep  and 
solemn  sanction.  The  rites  and  ceremonies  we  employ,  however  idle  they 
may  be  deemed  by  the  uninitiated,  have  their  hidden  meaning,  and  are 
used  as  vehicles  for  the  conveyance  of  useful  instruction.  The  beautiful 
appliances  of  symbols,  emblems  and  tokens,  which  appeal  so  powerfully 
to  the  senses  and  the  imagination,  are  also  brought  into  requisition,  as  the 
means  of  impressing  more  vividly  upon  our  hearts  those  lessons  of  duty 
and  those  teachings  of  wisdom,  which  in  palpable  and  picturesque  forms, 
they  are  designed  to  body  forth.  Truth  and  virtue,  in  themselves  most 
lovely,  are  thus  rendered  familiar  to  us  as  household  things.  The  "  chsp* 
ed  hands  '*  admonish  us  of  the  strength  and  beauty  of  fraternal  union.  By 
the  '*  naked  heart,  "  we  are  exhorted  to  sincerity  of  puqiose,  and  ingenu- 
ousness in  all  our  dealings.  The  **  triple  Hnks^^  of  "  Friendship,  Love  and 
IVtrfA"  are  held  up  to  our  view  as  the  outward  symbols  of  those  moral 
elements  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  Order,  and  which,  we  are 
taught,  should  enter  into  the  characjter  of  every  member  of  our  communi- 
ty. A  system  of  culture,  founded  as  this  is,  in  a  deep  knowledge  of  the 
philosophy  of  human  nature,  and  addressed  to  that  love  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  good,  which  has  its  hidden  residence  in  every  human  breast,  can- 
not fail,  so  long  as  the  constitution  of  man  remains  unchanged,  to  exer- 
cise the  happiest  influences  on  his  character  and  condition. 

Nor  is  any  system  of  benevolence  more  skilfully  adapted  to  the  daily 
'Wants  and  common  casipltics  of  life.     It  is  in  eflect  an  association  for  mu- 
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tual  insurance  or  protection  against  the  calamities  to  which  all  are  exposed. 
Every  variety  of  misfortune  which  may  befal  us,  seems  as  far  as  may  be, 
to  have  been  anticipated  by  its  provisions.  We  may  refer  by  way  of  il- 
lustration to  its  benefits  in  sickness ;  its  grants  of  pecuniary  aid  to  disabled 
or  distressed  members ;  its  funeral  donation ;  its  perambulating  relief  (as 
it  has  been  called)  which  enables  a  brother  to  travel  for  health  or  employ- 
ment by  the  assistance  of  Lodges  he  may  visit;  and  what  is  better  and 
nobler,  and  more  sacred  than  all,  its  fund  for  the  protection  of  the  widows, 
and  the  education  of  the  orphans  of  deceased  members.  Indeed,  so  mul* 
tiform  are  its  benevolences,  and  so  prompt  its  application  of  them,  that  it 
may  l>e  said,  almost  without  a  figure  of  speech,  to  be  supplied  with  con- 
doctors  for  the  discovery  of  distress  and  the  transmission  of  relief.  To  the 
end  that  its  succor  may  always  arrive  in  season,  it  is  made  our  special  du- 
ty to  give  information  concerning  any  brother  whom  we  may  know  to  be 
iick  or  in  distress.  Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  such  intelligence, 
an  officer  of  the  Lodge  is  required  to  visit  him  and  ascertain  his  wants ;  to 
convey  to  him  privately  a  specific  weekly  sum,  which  is  prescribed  by 
rule ;  and  if  need  be,  to  appoint  brothers  who  shall  watch  by  his  side  at 
night  and  minister  to  his  comfort.  In  this  whole  economy  the  utmost 
delicacy  is  consulted.  There  is  no  application  for  aid ;  no  canvassing  of 
the  case ;  no  vote  in  the  Lodge  upon  its  merits.  Silently  and  without  dis- 
tinction the  '*  weekly  benefit'*  is  administered  to  everjr  invalid  of  our  Oi^ 
der,  be  he  high  or  humble,  rich  or  poor.  Nor  does  it  bring  with  it  any 
sense  of  obligation — any  feelings  of  humiliation.  It  is  not  a  gift,  but  a 
right ;  not  a  gratuity,  but  the  return  of  a  portion  of  that  which  he  has  laid 
up  as  a  provision  against  this  and  similar  emergencies :  for  our  Order,  like 
the  cloud  in  the  heavens,  gives  back  from  its  bnosom  in  gentle  and  refresh- 
ing showers,  the  sustenance  it  has  drawn  from  its  members.  Thus  are 
the  advantages  of  medical  aid,  and  the  roinisterinffs  of  friendly  attention 
secured,  in  time  of  need,  to  every  member  of  our  fraternity,  in  pursuance 
of  the  compact  by  which  we  are  mutually  bound.  But  should  these  prove 
unavailing,  and  that  dread  summons  come  to  him,  which  sooner  or  later 
must  come  to  all,  we  make  provision  for  his  decent  burial,  and  gathering 
around  his  grave  in  solemn  array,  mingle  in  the  last  sad  offices  which  are 
rendered  to  humanity.  Nor  is  this  all.  Should  he  have  left  behind  him 
objects  of  affection  which  were  dearer  to  him  than  life,  and  from  which 
to  part  gave  a  keener  pang  to  the  bitterness  of  death,  these  too — the  wi- 
dow and  the  fatherless  children — ^instead  of  being  thrown  upon  the  uncer* 
tain  charities  of  the  world,  are  visited  by  us  in  their  affliction,  and  taught 
to  lean  upon  the  friendly  arm  of  our  Order  in  confidence  for  support. 

Such  is  Odd- Fellowship — such,  though  briefly  and  imperfectiy  sketch- 
ed, the  plan  it  presents  for  the  moral  amelioration  and  physical  relief  of 
mankind.  By  a  combination  of  these  two  objects,  it  aspires  to  the  highest 
form  of  human  benevolence.  It  inculcates  temperance,  industry,  goal  or- 
der, love  of  our  country  and  obedience  to  her  laws.  Above  all,  it  seeks  to 
expand  into  an  abiding  brotherly  love  and  an  all-embracing  charity,  those 
instincts  of  natural  affection  which,  however  they  may  be  stifled  or  per* 
verted  by  the  pursuits  and  iostiings  of  the  world,  are  the  law  of  our  being, 
and  in  which  its  own  foundations  are  deeply  and  firmly  laid.  Its  mission 
is  a  high  and  holy  one ;  its  triumphs  are  those  of  peace  and  good  will 
among  men ;  its  trophies,  unlike  the  red  ones  of  war,  are  the  smile  of  the 
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young  orphaiii  the  tear  of  gratitude  that  glistens  in  the  eye  of  her  who  sit^ 
teth  in  her  desolation,  and  the  blessings  of  countless  thousands  ivhoee 
hearts  have  been  gladdened  by  its  miniistration  of  comfort  and  of  hope. 

A  society,  the  purposes  of  which  are  such  as  J  have  described,  it  might 
reasonably  be  supposed,  would  have  been  suffered  to  hold  the  tenor  of  ita 
way  in  peace  and  without  interruption.  But  such  has  not  been  the  good 
fortune  of  our  Order.  Ridicule  has  levelled  at  its  outward  observances 
her  keen  and  polished  shafts.  Suspicion  and  prejudic&-*4he  brood  of  ig* 
norance — have  sought  to  alarm  the  fears  of  the  credulous  but  well  mean* 
i^?;  ^y  ^^^^  surmises  concerning  its  hidden  purposes  and  mysterioul 
doings.  But  their  efforts  have  utterly  failed  to  arrest  its  onward  careen 
With  the  courage  of  conscious  rectitude,  and  the  serene  and  tranquil  pow*- 
er  of  truth,  Odd- Fellowship  has  moved  steadily  forward  in  the  path  of 
Usefulness,  overcoming  all  obstacles,  subduing  all  opposition,  a^d  reiach* 
ing  at  every  step  of  its  progress,  from  high  to  still  higher  achievementB  of 
good. 

But  there  are  still  those  who  denounce  our  Order  as  a  "  secret  assoeiap 
tion!"  Of  such,  we  would  inquire,  can  there  be  no  concealment  with* 
out  fraud,  no  mystery  without  a  crime  ?  Has  not  every  human  bosom  its 
own  secret  counsels  into  which  the  eager  eye  of  curiosity  is  hot  suffered 
to  gaze  ?  Are  the  sweet  communings  and  the  sacred  confidence^  of  friend^ 
ship,  of  love,  and  of  household  faith — all,  so  many  frauds  and  ioaposhiohs 
upon  the  community  ?  Is  there  not  mystery  everywhere ;  all  arouiid  m 
and  about  us ;  in  the  common  air  we  breathe ;  in  the  leaf  that  rustles  iii 
the  breeze ;  in  the  heavings  of  yon  ocean,  deep  and  without  repose ;  in 
yonder  blue  and  broad  expanse,  now  radiant  with  the  one  bright  orb  of 
day,  and  now  with  the  myriad  paler  lights  in  which  the  night  rejoices  ? 
From  Him  that  '*  dwelleth  in  secret,''  veiled  in  his  own  unspeakable  glo* 
ry,  through  all  the  intervening  links  of  creation  down  to  the  meanest  ih* 
sect  that  creeps  upon  the  face  of  earth,  is  not  all  a  marvel  and  a  mystery  ? 
It  were  charity  at  least,  where  nothing  but  good  appears,  to  abstain  from 
the  suspicion  of  evil. 

But  wherein  consists  the  " secrecy"  of  our  Order?  Not  in  oor/nnyo* 
^es  and  objects;  for  these  are  published  to  the  world,  as  well  as  the  means 
by  which  it  is  proposed  to  accomplish  them.  We  acknowledge  the  ri?fat 
of  the  community  to  know  the  principles  and  aims  of  any  association 
which  may  be  organized  in  its  miai>t.  It  is  a  right  of  self -protection,  which 
is  inherent  in  all  society.  But  when,  as  in  our  case,  these  principles  and 
aims  are  proclaimed  and  exposed  to  public  scrutiny,  that  right  is  satisfied  j 
and  if  they  be  legitimate  and  praiseworthy,  there  can  be  no  further  ground  of 
just  complaint.  Nor  is  there  any  "  secrecy  "  concerning  the  persona  who 
compose  our  brotherhood.  Their  names  are  familiar  to  all ;  and  in  theii 
worth,  intelligence  and  public  spirit  is  the  best  guaranty  to  the  commnni« 
ty  against  unlawful  designs  and  improper  practices.  We  take  no  pledg- 
es and  assume  no  obligations  inconsistent  with  the  duties,  which  as  men 
and  as  citizens  we  owe  to  our  country  and  to  society.  Any  attempt  to 
entrap  us  into  such,  would  revolt  our  feelings  of  patriotism  ;  and  exciting 
mdignation  at  the  baseness  of  the  artifice,  would  infallibly  bring  down 
upon  the  fraud  and  its  authors  certain  detection  and  exposure.  What 
more  then  docs  it  concern  the  world  to  know  ?  Whose  rights  are  infrittg^ 
ed,  if  we  choose  to  throw  a  mantle  of  confidence,  like  that  which  ptotetft* 
22 
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the  domestic  hearth,  aiound  the  counsels  of  our  private  meetings;  if,  secN 
kiflr  tl>e  charm  which  '^  secrecy''  imparts,  we  think  proper  to  avail  ourselves 
of'its  agency — ^to  enlist  in  our  behalf  its  magic  influences  ?  We  aim  at 
no  exclusiveness ;  we  propose  no  test  of  faith  or  doctrine,  political  or  re- 
ligious. All  who  are  worthy  and  willing  may  enter  our  mystic  circle ; 
all  who  can  bring  with  them  the  credentials  of  a  good  name  and  an  un- 
blemished character,  are  invited  to  participate  in  that  singular  communion 
of  feeling  and  interest  which  it  is  onr  happiness  to  cherish. 

For  one  other  purpose  only  is  "secrecy"  employed  by  us; — I  mean 
for  the  purpose  of  mutual  recognition*  In  this  regard  it  is  essential  to  our 
existence  as  a  society.  Our  Order  transcends  the  limits  of  State  and  Na- 
tional boundaries*  It  professes  to  recognize,  to  welcome  and  to  relieve 
eveiY  brother,  of  whatever  tongue  or  clime,  who  biings  with  him  the  ac- 
credited proof  of  membership.  That  proof  consists  in  the  possession  of 
certain  words,  signs  and  tokens,  which  form  a  universal  language  amone 
its  members,  and  which,  to  give  them  efficacy,  must  be  strictly  confined 
to  the  initiated.  How  else,  than  by  some  such  test,  could  we  distinguish 
the  true  brother  from  the  counterfeit  ?  how  else  guard  our  Lodges  from  the 
intrusion  of  unsympathizing  strangers,  and  protect  from  the  cupidity  of 
imposters  the  fund  which  has  been  raised  by  our  mutual  resources,  and 
wiuch  is  dedicated  to  our  mutual  relief?  It  may  detract  something  from 
the  charm  of  Odd-Fellowship  with  the  lovers  of  the  marvellous,  but  it  is 
due  to  candor  and  our  own  self-respect,  to  declare,  that  our  ''  secrecy  " 
hath  this  extent  and  no  more.  It  involves  no  danger,  and  invades  no 
common  right;  it  is  the  cohesive  principle  of  our  union— our  legitimate 
and  necessary  means  of  self-preservation. 

The  true  tests  of  the  value  of  an  institution,  are  the  excellence  of  its 
ends,  and  the  fidelity  and  success  with  which  the  proper  means  are  ap- 
plied to  the  attainment  of  those  ends.  By  the^e,  Odd-Fellowship  may 
safely  submit  to  be  tried.  Its  efficiency  for  the  benevolent  purposes  of  its 
institution,  has  been  severely  tested  and  triumphantly  sustained.  In  that 
land  from  which  we  derive  its  present  organization,  its  good  effiscts  have 
been  admirably  displayed  in  rescuing  the  poor  and  lairing  classes,  in 
times  of  public  distress,  from  the  fearful  alternative  of  starvation  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  humiliation  of  parish  relief  on  the  other.  By  way  of 
illustration,  it  may  be  stated  as  a  fact,  which  is  authentically  vouched, 
that  in  the  single  City  of  Leeds,  out  of  20,000  applications  for  relief  to  the 
Poor  Law  Guardians,  not  one  was  from  an  Odd-Fellow.  Nations,  like 
individuals,  have  their  days  of  calamity :  and  should  these,  in  the  myste- 
rious orderings  of  Providence,  ever  bring  their  desolations  upon  our  be- 
loved countiy,  an  institution  such  as  this  would  prove  an  asylum  and  a 
home,  where  thousands  might  take  refuge  from  the  ruins  of  disaster  and 
want 

Brothers!  I  have  thought  I  could  not  better  discharge  the  duty  your 
kindness  has  assigned  me  on  this  occasion,  than  by  grouping  and  present- 
ing in  their  proper  relief,  some  of  those  distinguishing  traits  of  our  Order 
which  so  eminentiy  qualify  it  for  the  great  purposes  of  its  institution.  In 
so  doing,  I  have  had  respect  to  others  rather  than  to  vou.  No  words  of 
mine  are  necessary  toqmcken  your  enthusiasm  in  its  behalf;  but  I  would 
have  all  to  understand  what  we  so  well  know,  that  Odd-Fellowship  is  not 
%  mere  collection  of  forms  and  ceremonies  designed  to  catch  the  eye  and 
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nmuse  the  fancy*;  but  a  system  of  practical  benevolence,  founded  in  the 
best  impulses  of  our  nature,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  hu- 
manity. 

Brothers!  the  spirit  of  Odd-Fellowship  is  the  spirit  of  truth  and  of  bn> 
therly  kindness ; — let  it  ever  find  an  echo  in  our  hearts  and  an  illustration 
in  our  lives.  Let  us  be  always  mindful  of  the  sacred  obligations  we  have 
taken,  to  prove  faithful  to  each  other  in  the  time  of  need.  Above  all,  let 
Qs  strive  to  dwell  together  with  all  mankind  in  the  bonds  of  that  Chcarity 
which  is  the  crowning  glory  of  the  virtues,  and  which,  we  are  assure^ 
shall  outlive  the  consummation  of  all  earthly  things.  For  "  when  that 
which  is  perfect  is  come,"  when  Faith  and  Hope 

'(•ball  die, 
Oae  lost  in  certainty  and  one  in  Joy  \ 

Fair  Coakitt, 

TiinmphantiiBter,  greatest  of  the  three, 
Her  nature  and  her  office  atill  the  Bame, 
Lasting  her  lamp  and  ancon«amed  her  flnme, 
Shall  Mill  aurviye! 

Shall  stand  before  the  host  of  heaven  confessed, 
Forever  blessing,  and  foievet  Messed  !'> 
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Oh  !  'tis  for  man  to  feel  that  time 

Is  bat  a  ladder  given, 

As  vehicle  like  spider's  web. 

By  which  to  climb  to  Heaven. 

Savpended  seemingly  on  nought, 

Hung  between  earth  and  sky. 

For  what  its  hold  on  either. 

Meet*  not  the  natural  eye. 

'Tis  glimpsed  at,  with  the  reason*!  dawn, 

Seen  dimly,  but  'tis  there 

And  haunts  the  mind,  as  it  expands 

Wc  trace  it  every  where. 

Tis  something  which  we  long  to  grasp. 

And  never  feel  at  rest, 

Till  we  have  firmly  fixed  our  hold. 

And  clasped  it  to  the  breast. 

Then  wc  behold  its  origin. 

Then  mark  its  way,  its  source. 

In  Faith  behold  a  Saviour's  love. 

And  feel  ks  power  and  foree. 

Tis  then  the  soul  asks  quettiom, 

Will  thin  love  outlive  time, 
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To  uliich  it  naturally  c!;ng9, 

In  place  of  hopes  sublime 

Hopes  built  u{K>a  eternity. 

With  aspirations  high. 

And  lofty  as  the  throne  where  God, 

Fixes  the  wand'ring;  eye  ? 

'Tis  light  the  grave  ne'er  darkens. 

Which  death  but  makes  more  clear. 

Giving  the  soul  the  light  of  life. 

When  time  shall  disappear. 

This,  this  is  true  religion. 

The  chain  which  links  to  Heaven, 

Unending  life  in  Christ  the  Lord, 

Whose  blood  as  seal  was  given. 

As  seal  that  none  should  perish. 

When  time  shall  pass  away. 

Who  in  His  merits  are  array 'd, 

When  Nature  shall  decay. 

'Tis  not  to  live  if  but  for  time, 

Which  as  a  vapor  flies — 

Or  like  a  shadow  vanishes. 

And  second  view  denies. 

*Ti8  here  and  gone  forever — 

Not  so  a  Saviour's  love. 

Which  hovers  o'er  us  but  to  bless. 

Its  strength  in  death  to  prove. 

Religion  the  soul's  anchor. 

Redeeming  love  its  cause. 

Oh !  who  would  give  this  staff  of  life 

For  worlds  on  worlds?    We  pause. 

Oh !  it  were  well  to  ponder, 

Eer  from  our  feet  shall  fall, 

The  ladder  made  of  fleeting  time. 

With  this  our  trust— our  all. 


BIOGRAPHICAL   SKETCH   OF   LINNiEUS. 

Charles  Linnjeus  was  the  son  of  a  village  pastor,  and  was  born  in 
Rashult,  in  the  province  of  Smeland,  in  Sweden,  in  the  year  1707.  To 
great  originality  of  genius,  were  joined  an  enthusiastic  disposition,  and  a 
perseverance  of  character,  which  enabled  him  to  make  his  way  through 
poverty  and  obscurity  to  a  distinguished  pre-eminence  as  a  man  of  science 
and  learning.  An  ardent  love  for  the  study  of  nature,  especially  for  bo- 
tanical knowledge,  early  took  possession  of  him.  While  yet  a  boy  he 
seems  to  have  been  fonder  of  rambling  about  the  fields,  and  pursuing  the 
great  book  of  nature  than  the  folios  of  the  schools;  for  so  little  satisfaction 
does  he  seem  to  have  given  his  first  teachers,  that  his  father,  dissatisfied 
with  his  progress,  contemplated  binding  him  to  a  trade*    The  intervention 
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of  friends  and  his  own  earnest  entreaties,  however,  at  last  persuaded  his 
parent  to  permit  him  to  study  the  profession  of  medicine.  At  the  uni- 
versity we  find  him  rising  in  distinction,  even  in  the  midst  of  extreme 
poverty — ^in  want  of  books — in  want  of  clothes — in  want  of  bread  to  eat 
— and  even  patching  up  old  shoes  with  the  bark  of  trees,  to  enable  him 
to  wander  into  the  fields  in  prosecution  of  his  favorite  study  of  botany. 

While  yet  a  mere  youth,  he  was  pitched  upon  by  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence of  Upsal,  to  explore  the  dreary  regions  of  Lapland,  and  to  ascertain 
what  natural  productions  they  contained ;  and  we  find  him  embracing 
with  ardor  this  laborious  and  solitary  undertaking,  with  a  pittance  barely 
sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  journey.  After  his  return  from 
this  scientific  expedition,  he  commenced  a  course  of  public  lectures  on 
botany  and  mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Upsal;  he  was  full  of  the 
subject,  and  the  novelty  and  originality  of  his  discourses  soon  drew  around 
him  a  crowded  audience ;  but  envy,  which  is  loo  oflen  the  malignant  con- 
comitant of  rising  talent,  soon  blasted  his  fair  prosperity.  It  was  discov- 
ered,  that,  by  a  law  of  the  University,  no  person  was  entitled  to  give  lec- 
tures, unless  he  had  previously  taken  a  degree.  Linnaeus  unfortunately 
had  obtained  no  academical  honors,  and  Dr.  Rosen,  the  Professor  of  Me- 
dicine accused  him  before  the  Senate,  and  insisted  that  the  statutes  should 
be  put  in  force.  What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  youthful,  ar- 
dent and  aspiring  botanist  at  this  harsh  and  oppressive  measure !  Con- 
scious of  superior  talents,  full  of  hopes,  and  flushed  with  a  success  of  his 
eforts,  he  was  by  this  ungenerous  proceeding  excited  to  madness ;  and 
goaded  on  to  the  extremity  of  desperation,  he  drew  his  sword  upon  Rosen, 
at  the  door  of  the  senate  house,  and  attempted  to  stab  him ;  powerful 
friends  interfered  in  his  behalf,  or  expulsion  would  have  been  the  conse- 
quence. For  some  time  his  resentment  was  strong,  and  he  persisted  in 
his  determination ;  but  at  last  his  passion  cooled ;  he  listened  to  milder 
suggestions,  gave  up  his  hopes  of  present  distinction,  and  with  them  all 
his  resentful  feelings — admirable  triumph  of  a  great  and  noble  mind !  for 
little  did  he  then  think,  that  in  a  few  years  afterwards  he  should  occupy 
and  fill  with  distinguished  honor  the  same  chair  which  his  antagonist 
Rosen  then  possessed. 

Disappointed  of  his  prospects  at  the  University  of  Upsal,  he  along  with 
some  of  his  pupils,  made  a  mineralogical  and  botanical  excursion  to  the 
province  of  Dalecarlia«  At  Fahlun,  the  capital  of  this  province,  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Dr.  Morseus,  the  chief  physician.  The  doctor  was 
a  kind  and  learned  man,  and  had  plants  and  fiowers  which  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  the  young  botanist ;  but  he  had  a  fairer  flower  than  any  which 
Linnaeus  had  ever  yet  beheld  in  garden  or  meadow.  In  short  for  the  eld- 
est daughter  of  Dr.  Morbus,  our  botanist  conceived  an  ardent  affection ; 
his  admiration  was  met  by  the  young  lady  with  a  grateful  attachment ; 
and  in  accordance  with  the  ardor  and  enthusiasm  of  his  disposition,  Lin- 
neus  solicited  of  the  father  the  young  lady's  hand  in  marriage. 

The  good  doctor  had  conceived  a  liking  for  the  young,  learned  and  elo- 
quent stranger;  he  loved  him  and  his  pursuits,  and  his  ingenuous  bear- 
ing: but  he  tenderly  loved  his  daughter  also,  and  more  cool  and  consid- 
erate than  the  youngand  fond  lovers,  foresaw  that  a  poor,  friendless  young 
man,  without  any  profession  or  employment,  was  not  likely  to  improve 
his  own  or  his  daughter's  happiness  by  such  a  rash  step.    He  therefore 
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persuaded  him  to  delay  the  match  for  three  years ;  that  his  daughter 
should  remain  uamarried  in  the  meantime :  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  period 
he  (by  the  study  of  Medicine,  which  he  strongly  recommended)  was  in 
a  condition  to  marry,  his  sanction  to  the  nuptials  should  be  readily  given. 

Nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  than  this  proposal.  Linneus  sum* 
moned  his  philosophy  to  his  aid.  Love  lent  him  new  energies  to  encoun- 
ter difficulties.  It  was  resolved  that  he  should  forthwith  depart  for  Ley- 
den  in  order  to  obtain  a  degree.  Before  his  departure,  Miss  Moneus 
brought  forth  her  pocket  money,  amounting  to  a  purse  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  and  laid  it  at  his  feet  as  a  love  offering  and  unequivocal  proof  of 
her  attachment.  He  pressed  her  fair  hand,  kissed  her  fervently,  and, 
with  a  heart  glowing  with  the  most  unbounded  admiration  of  her  gener- 
osity he  bade  her  farewell. 

Many  a  poetical  lover  would  have  gone  forth  dreaming  in  reverie,  writ- 
ing sonnets  alternately  to  his  mistress  and  the  moon,  and  ever  and  anon 
bewailing  his  hard  fate  at  the  awful  and  interminable  separation.  Not  so 
our  philosopher :  he  went  forth  cheered  and  stimulated  with  the  thought 
that  there  was  one  who  loved  him  and  his  pursuits,  and  to  merit  whose 
love  he  was  resolved  to  strain  every  nerve  in  the  path  of  learning  and  dis- 
tinction. At  Leyden  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  his  wonted  assidui- 
ty ;  attracted  the  notice  of  Dr.  Boerhaave,  and  other  celebrated  men  of 
science ;  was  appointed  family  physician  to  the  burgomaster  of  Amster- 
dam ;  produced  during  the  two  years  he  held  this  situation,  manj  of  his 
most  elaborate  works ;  and  visited  Endand  and  other  countries  in  quest 
of  knowledge.  Indeed,  the  extent  of  his  labors,  and  his  indefatigable  in- 
dustry during  this  period,  is  almost  incredible.  There  was  almost  no  de- 
partment of  natural  science,  which  he  did  not  investigate,  and  bring  with- 
in the  compass  of  his  methodical  arrangements ;  but  botany  was  his  chief 
and  favorite  study,  and  in  this  department  he  raised  himself  a  reputation 
which  can  only  perish  with  the  science  itself. 

But  amid  these  pursuits,  more  than  the  three  years  of  his  probationaiy 
exile  had  expired ;  and  had  he  forgotten  the  fair  flower  of  Fahlun,  that  he 
left  so  long  ago  lonely  amid  the  garden  of  the  physician  of  Dalecarlia  ? — 
There  were  not  wanting  those  who  suggested  such  vile  suspicions  of  the 
fond  maiden.  He  had  far  exceeded  the  period  of  his  stipulated  absence ; 
he  had  wandered  far  and  wide,  and  seen  many  new  faces,  and  formed 
many  fresh  acquaintances ;  his  growing  reputation  had  absorbed  all  his 
other  feelings ;  and  the  praise  and  notice  of  the  learned  and  the  great  had 
sophisticated  his  heart.  One  day  secret  intelligence  was  brought  to  Lin- 
nsus  that  such  insinuations  were  insidiously  spreading  against  him,  and 
this  too  by  one  whose  treachery  had  stung  him  to  the  heart.  He  had 
usually  corresponded  with  his  intended  bride  through  the  medium  of  a 
friend  for  whom  he  had  procured  a  professor's  chair.  This  treacherous 
professor  conceived  a  passion  for  Miss  Moneus,  and  in  order  to  supplant 
Linnaeus  in  her  affection,  basely  took  the  opportunity  of  his  protracted  ab- 
sence to  insinuate  these  suspicions  into  the  ear  of  Dr.  Morsus  and  his  fair 
daughter.  Linnsus  was  so  overpowered  by  the  tidings  of  this  heartless 
treachery  and  ingratitude,  that  he  was  seized  with  a  deep  melancholy, 
which  terminated  in  a  paroxysm  of  fever.  On  his  recovering,  he  left 
Holland  without  delay,  and  hastened  to  the  presence  of  his  mistress.-— 
Though  others  might  nave  doubted  of  hia  constancy,  and  despaired  of  his 
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letum,  her  heart  was  still  unchanged.  She  had  despised  the  insinuations, 
and  repelled  the  advances  of  his  rival,  and  met  her  lover  once  more  ^'ith 
smiles  of  love  and  all  the  confidence  of  afiection. 

Our  philosopher,  though  rich  in  fame  and  acquirements,  was  still  poor 
in  the  world's  wealth.  He  endeavored  to  establish  himself  in  medical 
practice  in  Stockholm,  and  was  for  a  time  haunted  with  that  envy  and 
petty  jealousy  which  his  superior  talents  excited  in  the  minds  of  unworthy 
and  ungenerous  rivals.  At  length,  however,  one  of  those  lucky  chances 
which  do  more  for  a  physician  than  all  his  learning  and  industry,  raised 
him  in  the  estimation  of  the  whole  community.  He  was  fortunate  enough 
to  prescribe  successfully  for  a  cough  which  troubled  Queen  Eleonora ; 
and  henceforth  he  became  the  fashionable  doctor  of  Stockholm,  and  was 
appointed  physician  to  the  admiralty,  and  botanist  to  the  king.  Having 
now  a  settled  mcome,  he  married  the  lady  of  his  affections,  five  years  afler 
his  first  courtship.  Not  long  aflerwards  he  was  appointed  medical  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  IJpsal ;  and  his  former  enemy  Rosen  having 
obtained  the  botanical  chair  of  that  University,  an  amicable  adjustment 
was  made  by  which  they  exchanged  their  professorships ;  and  Linnseus 
saw  himself  seated  in  the  botanical  chair  of  the  University,  which,  from 
the  first,  had  been  the  chief  object  of  his  ambition,  and  which  he  continu- 
ed to  fill  with  distinguished  honor  for  a  period  of  thirty  years. 

How  gratifying  must  have  been  his  sensations,  to  find  himself  a  pro* 
fessor  of  the  University,  where  a  few  years  before  he  had  entered  a  poor, 
unfriended  and  solitary  student — to  find  himself  raised  to  affluence  and 
distinction  by  his  own  persevering  efforts— encouraged  by  public  appro- 
bation and  applause — cheered  by  all  the  endearments  of  a  domestic  union 
which  had  stood  the  test  of  time  and  the  trying  circumstances  of  suspense 
and  treacheiy,  and  enjoying  the  dignified  and  philosophic  leisure  which 
the  votaries  of  science  can  so  aptly  improve  and  so  highly  appreciate. 


FORTUNE'S    FROWNS. 


B.    ItOGCRSON,    or     ERO. 


I  KNOW  not  why,  mine  only  love,  alas,  I  know  not  why 

The  dew  that  flows  from  torrow'i  fount  should  gather  b  thine  eye ; 

'Tis  tme  that  thon  art  fallen  now  from  high  to  low  estate, 

Tet  not  alone  dwells  joy  with  wealth,  contentment  with  the  great 
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What  though  amid  thine  auburn  lock*  no  jewels  flitter  now, 
What  though  no  white  and  •lately  plume  waves  o'er  thy  whiter  brow  } 
Thou  necd'st  not  coronal  nor  plume  thy  loveliness  to  deck. 
Nor  pearls  of  suowy  purity  to  wreath  thy  purer  neck. 

Oh !  cold  indeed  must  be  his  heart  whom  only  wealth  could  move. 
And  surely  thou  would'st  deem  him  all  unworthy  or  tby  love ; 
Although,  with  TOW  and  smile,  no  more  proud  flatterers  round  thee  press^ 
I  will  not  boast— I  only  say  I  do  not  love  thee  less. 

When  in  the  gay  and  lighted  hall,  girt  by  a  festive  crowd. 

Or  at  the  banquet,  when  the  sounds  of  revelry  are  loud. 

Or  where,  whilst  music  fills  the  air,  she  glidcth  through  the  dance. 

Then  beauty,  for  a  transient  space,  may  well  the  soul  entrance. 

Bnt  'twas  not  in  the  lighted  hall,  'mid  soondsof  mirth  and  glee. 
That  first  I  pour*d  into  thine  ear  my  heart's  deep  loye  for  thee : 
No  eye  beheld,  no  voice  was  heard— we  breath'd  our  vows  alone — 
In  silence,  and  in  solitude,  love  ever  builds  his  throne. 

Like  gaudy  flowers  that  court  the  sun,  and  shrink  when  night  comea  oD| 
The  minions  of  thy  brighter  days  at  fortune's  frowns  hare  gone ; 
Moom  not  for  them,  the  faithless  ones— thoa  yet'may'st  find  that  those 
Who  shonn'd  thee  in  thy  day  of  pride,  will  cheer  thee  at  its  cloae* 

Then  let  thy  smile,  love,  chase  the  tear,  as  twilight's  silver  mist 
Is  chas'd  at  morn,  when  sunny  beams  the  dewy  rose  have  kist ; 
Thy  grief  is  twofold  in  its  birth — each  tear,  sweet  girl,  of  thine. 
Each  sigh  that  heares  thy  gentle  breast  an  answer  hath  in  mine. 

It  was  not  at  the  shrine  of  wealth  that  first  I  bent  the  knee — 
I  bow'd  to  beauty,  not  to  gold  ;  and  thoo  still  liv'st  for  me : 
Jjti  narrow  worldlings  stand  aloof,  let  pride  and  pomp  depart ; 
Whate'er  Ihy  lot,  thou  still  shalt  find  one  true  and  changeless  hearts 


EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


D.  D,  Grand  Sires, — ^To  those  of  our  Brethi-en  who  have  paid  attentioti 
to  the  prosperous  career  which  our  Order  has  made  and  is  at  this  time 
making  under  the  wise  administration  of  its  afiairs  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
the  United  States,  it  may  be  an  act  of  supererogation  to  say  any  thing  upon 
the  subject  of  the  caption  of  this  article,  but  inasmuch  as  the  great  body 
of  our  Fraternity  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  business  concerns  of 
the  Grand  or  Subordinate  Lodges  are  not  much  in  the  habit  of  consider* 
ing  with  that  due  importance  which  belongs  to  the  subject,  the  ffreat  influ* 
cnce  for  better  or  for  worse,  which  the  legislation  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
the  United  States  has  heretofore,  and  is  ever  destined  to  exert  upon  the 
state  and  success  of  Odd- Fellowship  not  only  in  our  own  country  but 
throughout  the  world,  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  present  a  few  statis-- 
tics  with  a  view  of  shewing  how  much  the  constituency  at  large  is  in- 
debted to  that  body  for  the  high  destiny  which  awaits  our  Beloved  Orden 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  for  many  years  after  its  organi*-' 
zation  failed  to  command  the  confidence  of  the  State  Grand  Lodges  as  tf 
means  of  concentrating  the  energies  of  the  Order,  or  as  a  tribunal  adapted 
to  the  purpose  of  its  institution — this  feeling  which  prevailed  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  at  its  inception  gradually  gained  favor  as  its  unsuccessful  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  work  and  extend  the  sphere  of  its  jurisdiction  were 
from  time  to  time  witnessed  in  the  Annual  Reports  which  were  made — 
and  when  the  Grand  Lodges  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts  which  had 
been  in  fair  prospects  of  success  at  their  establishment  both  fell  back  from 
the  Order  as  if  struck  out  of  being,  the  existing  apprehension  on  the  part 
of  many  of  the  utter  inutility  of  such  a  body  to  the  Order  became  settled 
convictions,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  its  organization  could  be  sustained. 
The  preservation  of  its  existence  however,  under  the  trials  to  which  it  waa 
exposed,  is  clearly  indicative  of  the  error  of  the  opinion  then  entertained 
of  its  want  of  value  to  our  system  of  government,  even  at  that  juncture, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  evidences  which  the  sequel  has  afibrded,  of  its  ines- 
timable service,  in  preserving  within  due  limits  the  details  of  law  which 
regulate  as  one  family,  an  immensely  diversified  constituency,  maintaining 
the  unity  of  a  common  work,  and  covering  the  land  all  over  with  the  tem- 
ples of  our  Order.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  in  our  opinion  why  this 
body  failed  to  accomplish  much  for  the  cause  of  Odd-Fellowship  during 
niany  years  of  its  existence,  is  to  be  found  in  the  inefficiency  of  its  Ezepu* 
23 
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tivei  and  by  this  remark  we  do  not  impute  any  want  of  zeal  or  energy  to 
the  early  Grand  Sires  of  the  Order ;  on  the  contrary,  having  personally 
served  with  all  of  them  during  their  respective  terms  of  ottice,  we  but 
do  them  justice  when  we  bear  testimony  to  their  unceasing  efibrts  indi- 
viduallyt  to  promote  the  cause  of  Odd-Fellowship.  But  we  mean  to  em- 
ploy the  term  Executive,  the  inefficiency  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
m  a  much  more  comprehensive  sense.  Situate  as  the  Grand  Sire  was,  in 
the  early  years  of  the  Order,  and  as  he  would  still  be  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, however  great  his  devotion,  however  adequate  his  resources, 
however  willing  and  zealous  and  active  his  efforts  unaided,  could  not  in 
view  of  the  widely  extended  field  over  which  he  was  called  to  labour  ac- 
complish much.  This  was  soon  self-evident  to  tiie  Representatives  and 
produced  the  establishment  of  the  present  auxiliary  system  of  District 
Deputy  Grand  Sires — of  the  incalculable  service  of  this  corps  of  officers 
when  judiciously  selected  to  any  administration  of  the  ofSce  of  Grand 
Sire,  no  one  can  form  any  idea  unless  he  has  had  some  little  experience, 
but  of  the  vast  advantage  which  the  Order  at  large  has  derived  from  the 

Kstem,  all  may  be  informed  who  choose  to  institute  an  examination  into 
e  comparative  condition  of  Odd- Fellowship,  before  and  since  the  pas- 
sage of  this  law.  We  ask  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  letters  which 
we  publish  in  the  present  No.  from  Brothers  Albert  Guild,  D.  D.  Grand 
Sire  for  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  and  George  W.  Churchill, 
D.  D.  G.  Sire  for  Maine  and  Canada.  They  will  be  read  by  all  with  the 
most  intense  interest.  To  the  indefatigable  industry  and  zeal  of  these 
officers  does  the  Order  throughout  the  world  owe  a  lasting  obligation. — 
The  first  Lodge  in  Maine  was  reported  at  the  September  Session  1843, 
and  behold  now  a  Grand  Lodge  in  existence  with  ten  Subordinates  in 
healthful  work,  and  an  Encampment  of  Patriarchs  in  the  highest  state  of 
prosperity.  To  the  District  Deputy  Grand  Sire  system  and  to  the  able, 
efficient  and  zealous  corps  of  officers  who  have  been  appointed  to  fill  the 
xespective  stations,  Odd-Fellowship  owes  more,  during  the  last  few  years, 
than  to  any  other  cause,  excepting  only  its  own  intrmsic  and  hallowed 
merits.  We  have  had  frequent  occasions  heietofore  to  speak  of  the  valu- 
able services  of  these  officers,  but  never  in  our  experience  has  the  Grand 
liodge  of  the  United  States  had  greater  cause  to  congratulate  herself  upon 
the  efficiency  of  her  legislation  in  this  particular,  or  upon  the  eminent  fit- 
ness and  energy  of  this  Supreme  Executive  of  the  Order« 


Boston,  February  24<A,  1844. 
To  the  Most  Worthy  Grand  Sire. 

Dear  Sir  akd  Brother  : — I  have  deferred  reporting  on  the  two  last 
Lodges  instituted  in  New  Hampshire — in  hopes  to  have  all  the  reports  of 
the  Subordinate  Lodges  and  Encampments,  together  with  the  money,  to 
send  together. 

February  2d,  1844,  Listituted  Washington  Lodge  No.  4,  at  Great  Falls, 
(Somersworth,)  N,  H.    After  which  the  officers  were  chosen,  viz: — 

Samuel  Clark,  N.  G. 
W.  G.  Mathews,  V.  G. 
Jesse  H.  Lamos,  Secretary. 
Henry  Hobbs,  Treasurer. 
And  installed  into  their  respective  chairs* 
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February  7tb,  Instituted  White  Mountain  Lodge  No.  5,  at  Ganc<Hrd,  N. 
H.    After  which  the  officers  were  chosen,  viz : — 

A.  G.  Savory,  N.  G. 
Geo.  H.  H.  Silsby,  V.  G. 
W.  T.  Rand,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  BuswsLL,  Treasurer. 

And  installed  into  their  respective  chairs.  Both  of  the  above  Lodges 
have  been  established  under  the  most  flattering  auspices. 

I  have  examined  a]l  the  Reports  and  I  believe  they  are  all  correct.  I 
forward  a  petition  for  a  Charter  for  a  Grand  Encampment  in  this  city, 
which  if  it  is  agreeable  we  should  be  glad  to  have  granted  with  all  the 
necessary  instructions  immediately. 

I  send  you  all  the  per  centage  money  from  all  the  Subordinate  Lodges 
and  Encampments,  together  with  the  fees  for  Charters,  &c.  &c.  For  the 
Covenant  I  should  like  to  collect  a  little  more  before  I  send. 

Received  from 
Massasoit  Encampment,  ....  ^55  95 

Tri  Mount        do.  -  -  -  -  -  39  62 

Menatomy        do.         - 

Monomake       do.  .... 

Bunker  Hill,  ..... 

Friendly  Union  Lodge,  Providence,        .  -  . 

Eagle  Lodge,  do.        - 

Granite  Lodge,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Hillsborough  Lodge,  Manchester,  N.  H.  for  Charteri 
Wecohamet    do.      Dover,  N.  H.  do. 

Washington    do.      Somersworth,  N.  H.      do.    - 
White  Mountain  Lodge,  Concord,  N.  H.      do. 
For  Grand  Encampment  Charter,  Boston, 

$442  M 

I  this  day  send  a  draft  for  the  above  amount  which  I  believe  to  be  correct* 

Respectfully  yours,  in  F.  L.  &  T. 

ALBERT  GUILD,  D.  D.  G.  S. 


•   9  00 

26  15 

SO  65 

-  52  99 

39  44 

•  48  70 

80  00 

30  00 

•  30  00 

30  00 

-  30  00 

Saco,  24M  February,  1844. 
Job.  It.  Rtdgely^  Esq. 

My  Dear  Sir  and  Brother, — enclosed  you  will  find  a  draft  for  $311 
which  you  will  pass  to  the  credit  of  the  following  Lodges  as  quarterly 
dues,  viz : — 

Maine  Lodge,  No.  1,  1st  quarter, $122  10 

Saco  Lodge,    No.  2,        do. 19  00 

Anc't  Brothers,      4,        do. 47  90 

Legonia,  5,        do. 40  70 

Maune,  1,  2d  quarter, 51  40 

Also,  Charter  fee  for  Bath,  the  petition  for  which  is  also  enclosed,  30  00 

$311  10 
You  will  observe  that  the  dues  for  Georgia  Lodge  No.  3,  are  not  receiv- 
ed, but  I  shall  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  make  a  visit  to  East  Thomaston 
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for  tbe  pujpose  of  establishing  the  Lodge  at  that  place,  and  will  then  col- 
lect them  and  forward  the  same  as  soon  as  possible,  together  with  my  first 
official  report.  On  my  toar  to  Thomaston  1  shall  establish  the  Lodge  at 
Gardiner,  and  also  the  Lodge  at  Bath,  should  I  get  the  Dispensation  in 
time.  WiU  you  forward  it  without  delay  to  my  address  to  the  care  of 
Edward  S.  J.  Neally  at  Bath,  as  I  shall  leave  home  before  I  should  re* 
ceive  it  here.  In  my  next  communication  I  shall  forward  a  few  more 
names  for  the  Covenant.  I  am  happy  to  find  the  work  so  popular  in  this 
9tate.  I  think  the  Grand  Lodge  should  adopt  a  more  liberal  policy  in  re- 
gard to  it«  The  Uai  might  be  increased  to  a  greater  extent  if  agents  were 
allowed  a  per  centage  on  subscribers. 

The for  ail  the  Lodges,  which  have  been  petitioned  for  have  been 

received  together  with  your  communication  accompanying  them,  and  I 
feel  grateful  for  the  very  flattering  allusion  you  make  in  reference  to  mv 
services  for  Odd-Fellowship,  and  I  trust  the  Order  in  this  State  will  still 
continue  to  do  honor  to  the  great  and  good  cause  in  which  we  mutually 
feel  so  much  interest. 

Yours  very  truly,  in  F.  L.  &  T. 

GEO.  W.  CHURCHILL,  D.  D.  G.  S. 


'  BnHghtened  Legishdion  in  the  EMPIRE  STATE.— The  following  de- 
bate, remarkable  alike  for  its  illiberality  and  supreme  imbecility,  was  had 
in  the  New  York  Assembly  upon  a  bill  to  incorporate  the  Odd-Fellows' 
Hall  Association  in  New  York  city. 

It  sometimes  Jiappens  in  the  heat  of  party  strife  than  men  without  de- 
oen^  will  creep  into  the  Legislative  councils  of  the  countiy ;  the  truth  of 
this  remark  may  be  found  most  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  debate  which 
we  subjoin.  If  some  of  these  wiseacres,  whom  chance  and  not  merit  we 
il^  ove,  has  elevated  to  power,  had  been  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  on  the 
inemorable  eighteenth  day  of  September  1843,  when  ten  thousand  of  the 
yeomanry  of  this  free  land  presented  themselves  before  their  admiring 
fellow-citizeius,  as  the  plighted  votaries  of  the  cause  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  feigned  ridicule  in  the  New  York  Legislature — had  they  on 
that  occasion  witnessed  the  soul-stirring  and  substantial  fruits  of  &eir 
labors  in  "  errands  of  mercy  and  deeds  of  charity''  emblazoned  not  on 
banners,  or  highly  wrought  tablets,  but  reflected  from  the  smiling  coun- 
^ance  of  more  than  one  hundred  children  of  the  State,  the  precious  jew- 
els of  the  Brotherhood,  which  Love  and  Benevolence  bad  cherished  and 
preserved  from  the  blighting  influence  of  ignorance  and  its  fruitful  train 
of  vice — had  they  in  view  of  this  sublime  spectacle  reflected  as  public 
men,  what  amount  of  individual  as  well  as  public  good  must  result  to  so- 
ciety as  the  fruit  of  such  eflbrts  of  benefaction  to  the  numan  race ;  had  they 
considered  how  many  poor,  needy  and  helpless  children,  by  the  redeem- 
ing influence  of  education,  shed  upon  their  otherwise  dreary  and  desolate 
path  of  life,  by  the  gift  of  Odd-Fellowship,  were  thus  preserved  from  de- 
gredation  and  fitted  to  become  the  pure  matrons  and  decent  LegiskUars  of 
a  country,  where  all  men  are  born  eqttalt  their  cheeks  would  have  tingled 
with  shame  at  tbe  utterance  of  such  sentiments. 
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Maryland,  good  old  Maryland,  has  not  only  incorporated  the  Order  of 
Odd-Fellow8,  but  although  pressed  down  with  the  burden  of  a  heavy  debt 
she  has  nobly  proclaimed  that  Odd-Fellows'  Halls  shall  be  forever  free 
from  taxation.  Mark  the  contrast ! !  We  say  to  our  brethren  of  New  York, 
knock  at  the  door  of  your  Legislative  Halls  until  the  intelligence  of  the 
people  shall  drive  such  men  from  stations  which  they  cannot  honor,  no 
matter  to  what  party  they  may  belong,  or  however  exalted  in  talent  0r 
character. 

Odd-JPcZtoiosA^.—They  have  had  in  the  New  York  Assembly  a  bill  to  incorporate 
the  OoD'FcLLows*  Hall  Association  in  New  York  city.  A  queer  and  somewhat 
laughable  discussion  occurred.    For  example  : 

Mr.  Hubbell  moved  to  amend  the  bill,  so  as  to  strike  out  the  word  '  Odd'  and  insert 
•Clever.' 

Mr.  Boffrnxok  said  an  <  Odd*  Fellow  might  be  a  very  *  Clever'  Fellow,  in  both  the 
EngHsb  and  American  sense.  But  if  the  word  *  Clever*  is  inserted,  it  may  refer  on  one 
side  uf  the  water  to  a  mere  dunce,  and  on  the  other,  to  a  very  passable,  nice  man.— > 
'  Odd'  therefore  as  •  Odd*  is,  he  thought  it  the  best  appellation. 

Mr,  E,  Sanford  had  no  doubt  this  was  a  very  '  dever'  amendment,  but  it  was  one 
which  struck  at  the  very  obiects  of  the  bill.  In  these  cases,  names  were  essential  things. 
Why  should  we  object  to  the  taste  of  the  persons  asking  for  the  incorporation  ? 

Mr,  Botwortk  thought  there  were  many  ways  in  which  to  display  our  cleverness.  It 
has  been  said  that  a  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet.  Now  if  a  Horti- 
cultural bill  was  before  us,  and  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Hubbell)  should  move  to  strikeout 
the  name  'rose'  and  insert  *  blossom,"  the  amendment  might  be  veiy  *  queer'  and  'clever,' 
but  be  doubted  whether  it  would  improve  the  phraseology. 

Ifr.  Hubbell  felt  no  disp^osition  to  throw  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  bill.  But 
be  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  this  term  *  Odd -Fellows.'  It  might  refer  to  some  Old 
Bachelors,  and  if  it  did,  he  thought  there  should  be  some  further  amendment  character- 
istic of  this  *  clever*  class  of  citizens.    But  he  would  not  withdraw  his  amendment. 

JIfr.  JIhord  said  it  had  been  suggested  that  this  association  had  some  connection  witt 
a  secret  society  which  had  been  put  down  some  years  since.  To  obviate  this  he  would 
offer  an  amenament  that  all  meetings  of  the  association  should  be  pMic ! ! 

Mr.  Davezac — Oh,  there  is  no  objection  to  that.  I  wish  all  these  bank  caucuses  were 
public,  so  that  we  could  know  what  they  were  about. 

The  amendment  was  adopted. 

The  bill  was  then  reported  to  the  House,  and  ordered  to  a  third  reading. 

It  is  rather  our  opinion  that  the  Odd-Fellows  will  decline  accepting  such  a  charter. 


RAISE  THE  STANDARD  HIGH. 

Odd-Fellows  should  raise  high  the  standard  of  moral  excellence.  As 
a  distinct  organization  in  the  army  of  associations  for  the  promotion  of  the 
welfare  of  humanity,  our  standard  should  be  elevated  above  others  of  the 
host,  so  that  it  may  be  seen  and  known  of  all  men.  We  must  be  consists 
ent.  If  we  have  a  pure  system,  around  which  are  thrown  safeguards  su* 
perior  to  those  of  other  organizations,  we  must  also  have  good  works,  and 
a  greater  degree  of  prosperity  than  others  can  boast.  Our  system  requires 
'  works'  which  are  *  good  and  profitable  unto  men,'  and  if  we  do  not  per- 
form those  works  we  come  short  of  obvious  duty.  Ours  is  a  noble  sys- 
tem of  morality  and  benevolence,  which  nobody  can  deny  ;  and  our  moral 
and  benevolent  deportment  should  correspond  with  the  system. 

If  other  associations  have  a  low  standard  of  morals — if  their  members 
cultivate  a  vitiated  taste — if  they  spend  in  conviviality  the  time  and  money 
which  should  be  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  charity  and  benevolence, 
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ftnd  imbibe  loose  principles,  and  form  bad  habits ;  it  is  no  excuse  for  us, 
but  should  serve  as  a  warning  of  which  we  will  do  well  to  take  heed. — 
Better  things  are  expected  of  Odd-Fellows.  We  are  to  cultivate  the  prin- 
ciples of  F.  L.  and  T.  We  have  discarded  those  practices  on  Lodge  nights, 
which  tend  to  make  gluttony  and  drunkenness,  common  and  honorable ; 
and  whoever  attends  where  '  honor's  court'  is  held  should  show  to  the 
world  that  he  has  profited  by  the  system  of  moral  culture  of  which  we  boast. 
His  conduct  should  be  consistent  with  the  purest  teachings  of  morality  and 
benevolence.  Lodges  should  require  a  moral  and  upright  walk  on  the 
part  of  the  members,  as  the  best  evidence  of  their  devotion  to  the  princi- 
ples held  dear  by  every  good  Odd-Fellow.  They  should  be  required  to 
show  their  love  for  the  principles  of  Odd-Fellowship,  by  a  strict  observ- 
ance of  all  its  requirements  not  only  in  Lodge,  but  in  their  intercourse  with 
community  at  large.  This  should  be  the  sine  qua  non  in  all  our  Lodges, 
and  the  conduct  will  always  show  the  truth,  as  to  the  purity  of  the  prin- 
ciples cherished.  That  never  deceives.  It  is  a  living  evidence.  None, 
but  a  sincere  profession  of  love  for  the  morality  of  our  institution  is  worthy 
to  be  made,  and  the  life  of  that  love  is  shown  by  works — ^it  is  active  in  the 
promotion  of  moral  purity  and  benevolence — it  is  the  blood  of  the  system 
we  have  espoused  which  diffuses  vitality  and  health  throughout  the  whole 
body.  He  who  breathes  a  generous  spirit — ^speaks  and  acts  honestly, 
will  be  known,  and  acknowledged  as  worthy  a  seat  in  the  Lodge — he  car- 
ries out  the  principles  in  which  he  is  there  instructed,  and  causes  their  in- 
fluence to  be  felt  far  beyond  the  walls  of  his  Lodge  room. 

He  will  show  his  respect  for  the  wise  laws  and  regulations  adopted  by 
the  Order;  and  will  be  careful  to  be  influenced  by  the  principles  of 
Friendship,  Love  and  Truth.  His  standard  of  moral  excellence  w^ill  be 
elevated  high,  and  he  will  constantly  strive  to  reach  the  shining  mark. — 
Brethren,  let  us  all  be  Odd-Fellows, — Odd-Fellows  in  the  true  and  hon- 
ored meaning  of  the  name.  Then  will  we  extend  Odd-Fellowship  in  its 
spirit  and  power — then  will  moral  purity  prevail  wherever  our  banner  floats 
on  the  breeze, — then  will  we  be  known  as  engaged  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity ; — God  will  smile  upon  and  bless  us,  and  we  will  prevaiL 


Lectures  against  Odd- Fellowship. ^-We  have  been  pained  to  observe  in 
the  Boston  papers  that  a  certain  Rev.  Mr.  Colver  of  the  Baptist  Denomi- 
nation of  Christians  is  engaged  in  a  pseudo  crusade  against  Odd-Fellow- 
ship. We  reiterate  the  counsel  which  we  have  heretofore  often  offered  to 
our  Brethren  on  this  subject.  Let  Bigots,  Fanatics  and  Religionists  howl, 
let  the  storm  of  hate,  malice  and  persecution  dash  in  all  its  fury  against 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  only  bear  in  mind  the  elementary  Truth  of  our 
beloved  Order  as  taught  by  the  great  Patron  of  genuine  Christianity, 
"  Peace  on  Earth  and  good  will  to  man,"  and  we  shall  pass  through  all 
trials  unscathed  by  the  peltings  of  reckless  ravings.  He  who  taught  us 
to  visit  the  sick,  to  comfort  the  distressed,  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  cloth 
the  naked,  and  to  love  each  other  as  Brethren,  be  our  shields  and  advocate. 
Let  no  heed  whatever  be  taken  of  such  time-serving  thrift  even  under  the 
garb  of  a  Surplice.    Time  will  unmaak  the  hypocrite. 
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The  IndepmdtrU  Order  of  Odd'Felhw.—Thia  Order  is  at  the  preseot  time  npidijr 
extending  in  Massachusetts,  and,  indeed,  throughout  New  England.  It  is  but  a  short 
time  since  there  was  but  one  Lodge  in  this  city  :  now,  there  are  ten  or  fifteen,  all  In  u 
flourishing  condition,  and  embracing  among  their  members  men  of  all  conditions  in  lift 
— ministers  ot  the  gospel,  lawyers,  doctors,  merchants,  and  workingmen  of  every  oceu* ' 
patioo.  The  secrecy  in  which  the  proceedings  oi  the  association  are  enveloped,  acting 
u|>on  the  curiosit}'  that  is  inherent  in  human  nature,  has,  perhaps,  induced  many  who 
think  it  disgraceful  to  be  in  any  respect  less  wise  than  their  neighbors  to  enter  the 
lodges,  but  the  enthusiastic  terms  in  which  the  initiated  universally  speak  of  the  pHn^ 
ciptes  and  objects  of  their  Order,  together  with  the  numerous  acts  of  benevolence  wbieb 
they  are  every  day  performing,  and  which  (although  silently  done)  cannot  escape  ob- 
servation, are  no  doubt  the  principal  causes  of  the  large  accessions  which  are  weekly 
made  to  their  numbers. 

The  Odd-Feliows,  as  we  gather  from  their  own  addresses  and  other  authentic  expo- 
aitioBB  of  their  priociplee,  avow  but  one  object — benevolence — and  profess  that  their 
sympathies  extend  as  widely  as  mankind.  They  make  the  teachings  of  Christianity  the 
basis  of  their  institution,  but  exclude  none  from  it  on  account  of  their  religious  or  poli- 
tical opinions.  It  is  only  required  of  those  who  enter  a  lodge  that  they  shall  leave  their 
uctanamsm  at  the  door,  and  treat  all  whom  they  shall  find  within  with  the  charity  and 
brotherly  kindness  which  are  inculcated  in  the  divine  precept, — **  All  things  whatsoever 
ft  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them-"  Although  thus  benevo- 
lent by  profession,  the  Order  is  not  without  its  opponents.  The  vague  dread  of  secret 
institutions  which  aifects  so  many  good  citizens,  and  the  dislike  to  all  mystery  that  ex- 
ists in  other  minds,  have  raised  an  tor  the  Odd-Fellows  some  decided  enemies.  In  re« 
ply  to  the  encomiums  so  plentifully  bestowed  upon  the  Order  by  its  members,  they  only 
say — "  If  your  objects  are  good,  and  only  good,  why  are  your  proceedings  enshroudeil 
in  so  much  mystery  ?  why  do  you  shun  the  light?"  The  answer  is,  that  Odd-Feliows 
have  no  secrets  except  such  as  the  success  of  the  charitable  purpose  for  which  they  are 
combined  requires;  that  they  have  signs  and  passwords  only  to  prevent  and  detect  the 
fraudulent  practices  of  imoostors ;  and  that  the  initiatory  ceremonies  are  kept  secret 
only  that  by  their  novelty  tney  may  interest  the  candidate  and  make  the  more  indelible 
impression  upon  his  mind. 

There  are,  however,  still  another  cla^s  of  opposcrs :  those  who  do  not  object  to  the 
Order  particularly  on  account  of  its  seciecy,  and  who  are  willing  to  admit  the  excel- 
lence of  the  object  which  its  members  avow.  Thev  say — "  We  know  you  do  good 
deeds — but  you  do  not  do  them  from  a  proper  motive.  You  visit  the  sick  and  relieve  the 
destitute,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  because  you  are  l>ound  to  do  so  by  an  earthly  obligation* 
and  not  because  you  think  such  deeds  pleasing  to  God.  You  confine  your  charity,  too» 
to  the  members  of  your  own  brotherhood,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  Christian- 
ity,— « For  if  ye  love  them  which  love  you,  what  reward  have  ye?  do  not  even  the  pub* 
licans  the  same  ?' "  To  these  persons  the  Odd-Fellows  reply,  that  in  judging  of  the  mo- 
tives which  prompt  the  benevolence  of  their  fellow-men,  they  violate  a  scripture  com- 
mand, and  usurp  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  great  Searcher  of  hearts ;  that  the  only 
test  of  sincerity  which  Christ  left  upon  earth  is  contained  in  the  words,  **  Ye  thall  knou> 
ihem  by  their  fruiiH  ;"  that  "  a  good  tiee  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  neither  can  a  cor- 
rupt tree  bring  forth  good  fruit;"  and  that  charity  would  rather  sa^  that  men  become 
Odd-Fellows  that  they  may  do  good  instead  of  that  they  may  receive  it.  They  admit» 
however,  that  both  these  motives  influence  them,  and  assert,  what  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
denjr,  that  in  performing  their  duty,  to  God  as  well  as  to  men,  the  faith  that  they  shall 
receive  good  lor  all  the  good  they  do  while  it  does  not  detract  from  the  merit  of  their  ac* 
tions,  quickens  their  benevolence,  supports  them  under  trials,  and  enables  them,  when 
required,  to  make  sacrifices  of  bodily  comfort  with  cheerfulness;  confident  that  every 
one  will  "  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body,  accordin|B|  to  that  he  hatlidone,  whether 
it  be  good  or  bad."  No  church,  no  association  of  any  kind,  before  receiving  the  offer- 
ings of  those  who  choose  to  contribute  to  promote  its  objects,  institutes  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  motives  of  the  contributors ;  the)r  accept  the  gift  Uiat  is  made,  and  are  thankful  for 
the  good  that  is  done,  leaving  God  to  judge  of  the  motives  of  all,  and  to  reward  or  punish 
as  He  may  deem  just.  Should  any  candidate  for  membership  avow  the  selfish  motive 
which  is  objected  to,  or  even  the  motive  of  mere  curiosity,  or  any  other  except  the  one 
which  the  Order  has  inscribed  on  its  banner,  he  would  be  promptly  rejected.  A  search- 
log  inquiry  is  instituted  in  regard  to  the  habits  and  character  of  the  candidate,  but  his 
molivee,  as  they  must  of  necessity  be,  are  left  between  himself  and  his  God. 

The  objection  that  the  charities  of  the  Order  are  cor>fined  to  its  members,  would,  if 
true,  be  more  serious  than  the  one  just  considered ;  for  the  one  principle  would  spring 
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the  other  u  a  necessary  consequence,  and  nothing  more  would  be  required  to 

prove  the  selfishness  of  the  Odd- Fellows  than  to  establish  the  fact  that  they  confer  ben- 
efits only  upon  those  from  whom  they  hope  to  receive  them.  The  fact  is  not  proved, 
however,  and  justice  compels  the  admission  that  many  who  are  not  members  of  the  Or* 
der  have  been  recipients  of  its  charity.  Its  members  are  instructed  to  relieve  tiie  dis- 
tresses  of  all  their  lellow-creatures  so  far  as  they  have  the  means,  but  their  first  duty  it 
to  their  brethren.  Charitv,  although  with  them  beginntr^  at  home,  does  not  end  there, 
and  the  principle  bv  which  they  are  governed  seems  strictly  conformable  to  the  teach- 
ings of  St.  Paul  in  nis  epistle  to  the  ^atians,— **  As  we  have  therefore  opportunity,  let 
Of  do  good  unto  all  men,  especially  unto  them  who  are  of  the  househola  of  faitn.*'->-* 
They  make,  as  we  understand,  in  each  Lod^e,  special  provision  forihereiief  of  widows 
and  orphans — from  neither  of  whom,  certainly,  can  it  be  supposed  they  hope  for  any 
pecuniary  return — the  fund  for  that  purpose  being  held  separate  from  the  general  fund 
of  the  Lodee,  and  sacredly  kept  for  that  use  alone.  In  the  by-laws  of  the  several  Lodges 
of  Massachusetts  there  is  a  section  similar  to  the  following,  which  we  copy  flrom  the 
rales  of  the  Tremont  Lodge,  of  this  city : — 

'*  jtriide  6,  sec,  2 — In  case  there  should  be  any  orphans  or  children  of  an  Odd-Fel- 
low left  in  poverty,  without  a  guardian,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  endeavor 
to  place  them  in  situations  where  they  majr  be  employed  in  gaining  a  livelihood,  and  at 
ttie  same  time  be  preserved  from  vice  and  infamy  :  and  from  time  to  time  to  make  pro- 
per inquiries  into  their  situation,  and  report  to  the  Lod^e.  And  in  case  any  widow  of  an 
Odd-Fellow  of  this  Lodge  should  be  left  in  indigent  ciicumstances,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  trustees  to  make^ inquiries  into  her  condition,  and  report  to  the  Lodge  what  as- 
sistance, if  any,  she  may  need." 

The  Order  is  opposed  on  the  grounds  last  mentioned  principally  by  a  few  pastors  and 
members  of  churches,  in  whom  the  sectarian  feeling  is  the  strongest,  and  who  can  see 
no  good  out  of  the  church  organizations  to  which  they  belons^.  Odd- Fellowship,  oper- 
«ting  upon  the  natural  sympathies  of  mankind,  and  upon  the  principles  which  find  n 
place  in  evenr  heait  that  receives  the  «pirt7as  well  as  the  form  of  Christianity,  has  broken 
the  barrier  of  exclusiveness  with  which  those  persons  had  fortified  themselves  on  every 
tide,  and  at  this  time  there  is  probably  no  church  in  the  city  unrepresented  in  the  Lodges. 
In  many  instances  the  pastors  have  joined  the  Order,  but  we  have  not  heard  of  one  who 
has  thus  informed  himself  fully  in  relation  to  its  principles  who  has  felt  bound  to  warn 
his  people  against  following  his  example.  Those  who  know  least  about  the  matter,  as 
it  generally  the  case,  talk  the  most  and  the  loudest  against  the  dangers  which  Christian- 
ity has  to  dread  from  the  association  of  its  professors  with  infidels  and  unbelievers,  and 
now,  as  in  the  old  time,  it  is  made  a  reproach  to  the  righteous  that  they  associate  with 
<< publicans  and  sinners." 

Under  the  divided  state  of  public  opinion  and  the  excitement  in  the  public  feeling 
which  we  have  attempted  to  describe,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  announcement  of  a 
public  lecture  against  the  institution  of  Odd-Fellowship,  by  one  of  our  clergymen,  would 
oe  sufficient  to  attract  a  lar^e  audience.  Such  an  appointment  was  made  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Colver,  who  preaches  in  the  Tremont  Temple,  on  Sunday  week,  and  on  Sunday 
evening  last,  with  others  who  had  curiosity  to  hear  the  errors  of  the  Order  exposed,  we 
made  our  way  to  the  Temple.  When  we  arrived  there,  thirty  minutes  before  the  hour 
appointed  for  the  lecture,  we  found  the  street  in  front  of  the  house  filled  with  a  dense 
mass  of  men,  women,  and  children,  some  endeavoring  to  crowd  themselves  in,  and  othen 
engaged  in  the  almost  equally  difficult  task  of  forcing  a  way  out.  Throwing  ourselves 
into  the  current,  after  a  severe  struggle  of  some  twenty  minutes  duration,  we  escaped 
from  an  indescribable  scene  of  pushin?,  pulling,  crowding,  swearing,  growling,  and 
icreaming,  and  found  ourselves  just  within  the  doors,  so  firmly  wedged  in,  that  progress 
one  way  or  the  other  was  equally  impossible.  We  stood  there  for  something  more  than 
an  hour,  and  heard  the  reverend  gentleman  with  a  degree  of  patience  which  Job  could 
BOt  have  exceeded  under  similar  circumstances,  but,  when  all  was  over,  were  decidedly 
of  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  "  charity  boy"  who  learnt  the  alphabet,  that  **  it  was  not 
worth  while  going  through  so  much  to  learn  so  little."  We  occasionally  found  ourselves 
laughing,  with  the  crowd,  at  the  absurdity  of  some  of  the  statements  advanced,  and  at 
the  state  of  nervous  excitement  into  which  the  fancied  dangert  of  the  lecturer's  position 
bad  thrown  him,  in  which  the  raising  of  a  finger,  by  a  poor  man  who  was  so  nearly 
squeezed  to  death  as  to  be  rather  careless  about  his  g^estures,  was  construed  into  a  mys- 
terious intimation  made  by  some  Odd-Fellow  to  his  brethren !  but,  so  far  as  the  subject 
of  the  lecture  was  concerned,  in  all  candor  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  we  should  have 
been  just  as  wise  if  we  had  staid  at  home.  It  was  attempted  to  be  proved  that,  instead 
of  being  benevolent,  the  Order  is  **  supremely  selfish,"^  that  its  initiatoiy  ceremonies  are 
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mammenes,  and  its  secrecy  dan§:erous  to  the  well-being  of  society;  but  on  neither  of 
these  points  were  his  efforts  attended  with  any  degree  of  success.  It  was  our  intention 
to  have  Riven  a  brief  sketch  of  the  lecture,  that  our  readers  might  have  judged  for  them- 
8e]Te8,bat  oar  remarks  have  afa-eady  extended  beyond  the  limits  which  we  proposed  to 
occupy,  and,  for  this  day  at  least,  we  will  sa?  no  more  about  it,  except  to  suggest  to  the 
lecturer  that  if  he  is  desirous  of  securing  for  the  Sabbath  that  reverence  which  he  is 
known  to  profess,  he  cannot  better  prove  his  sincerity  than  by  deliverinfi:  the  remainder 
of  the  course  of  lectures  which  he  has  announced  on  some  other  than  Sunday  evenings. 
The  excitement  on  Sunday  evening  last  and  the  scenes  to  which  it  gave  rise,  were  ex- 
ceedingly disreputable,  and  if  poor  Elder  Lamson  or  the  weaker  sister  Folsom  bad  been 
the  occasion  of  a  similar  collection,  they  would  probably  have  spent  the  night  in  what 
the  lady  terms  ««the  prison-house  of  death."  and  been  called  upon  to  explain  their  con- 
duct in  the  police  court  the  next  morning.— Boston  Post, 


The  War  against  Odd- Fellowship, -^We  presume  that  the  sermon  of  Mr.  Colver,  of 
Boston,  which  we  noticed  some  days  since,  may  be  considered  as  the  first  war-whoop  tt 
a  re|;ular  and  continued  assault  against  this  large,  popular,  and  rapidly  increasiog  mmo- 
ciataoo.  Jf  the  charfi^es  made  against  them  by  Mr.  Colver  are  true  he  is  certainly  per* 
fectlv  right  in  ooposing  the  further  increase  of  the  Order,  but  so  long  as  we  find  large 
numbers  of  our  best  citizens,  some  of  them  equally  prominent  and  active  members  Of 
various  christian  denominations,  actively  connected  with  the  operations  of  the  Lodcff, 
we  cannot  give  credit  to  what  is  said  by  one  who  acknowleoges  that  he  penonuly 
kn«ws  Dotbioe  of  the  secrets  of  the  Order.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  Odd-Feltows' 
society  ranks  throughout  the  Union  among  the  first  of  the  benevolent  Institutions  Of  the 
present  day.  In  fact,  the  great  increase  of  the  society  in  every  part  of  the  Union  hai 
filled  the  timid  nxind,  ignorant  of  the  objects  for  which  it  was  ettabiisbed,  with  an  m»- 
prebension  for  the  safety  of  the  religious  and  political  institutions  of  the  country.  In 
oar  opinion,  and  from  all  the  information  which  we  can  sain  on  the  sufaject«  W0  ame 
with  the  New  York  Sun,  that  no  fear  need  be  apprehended  on  this  point-^friendSdp, 
love  and  truth,  are  the  insignia  of  Odd-Fellowship ;  charity  is  its  keystone,  and  benevo* 
lence  ks  watchword — all  are  invited  to  join  the  society ;  none  are  debarred  whose  char- 
acter will  bear  investigation,  and  whose  deportment,  as  well  in  domestic,  as  in  public 
life,  is  untarnished,  and  whose  escutcheon  will  stand  the  test  of  moralitv.  Similar  ia- 
vestigatioos  are  instituted  in^ll  benevolent  societies.  We  are  positively  aaanred  that 
them  are  no  utnl  oaUu  administered  by  the  Order,  and,  beyond  the  password  necetsaiy 
for  the  recognition  of  members,  all  its  principles,  objects  and  aims,  are  as  pablic  as 
those  of  onlinary  associations  and  societies.— ^oA*  Sun, 


Sermon  againat  Odd- Fellowship  —One  or  two  points  strike  us,  with  force.  In  tba 
first  place,  we  regard  all  such  attacks  from  the  pulpit,  as  based  in  that  spirit  of  meefitffa^,' 
which  causes  so  much  mischief  in  the  world.  It  is  none  of  Mr.  Colver*s  basiftess^i- 
none.  It  is  a  matter  of  individual  concern,  which  his  parishioners  are  just  as  capable  to 
nnderstandas  he  is.  It  may  be  silly,  foolish,  empty,  or  whatever  he  pleases ;  and  yet,  at 
last,  it  is  none  of  his  bueinets,  so  long  as  he  takes  no  part  in  it.  That  preacher  is  a  med- 
dling, impertinent  busy-body,  although  he  may  not  intend  to  be  such,  who  assumes  to 
judge  the  conduct  of  bodies  of  men,  as  honest,  pious  and  wise,  as  himself,  in  a  matter  so 
strictly  personal.  He  says,  for  example,  that  Udd-Fellowshtp  isfnot  as  comprehensifta 
as  it  might  be.  Well,  suppose  this  is  true.  Who  gave  him  the  authority  to  arraign  thou- 
sands of  citizens,  not  for  doing  some  good,  bat  for  doing  less  than  he,  great  man  that  be 
is.  would  desire.  It  is  pure  meddling ;  nothing  else  but  that  miserable,  busy-body  med- 
dHnr,  which  fills  the  world  with  contentions,  instead  of  peace.  As  a  minister,  ms  duty- 
is  with  the  Bible,  not  with  those  institutions  which  citizens  may  choose  to  establish.— 
And  whatever  he  or  others  may  choose  to  say,  it  is  a  fact,  too  notorious  to  be  denied^ 
that  by  the  Institution  of  Odd-Fellowship,  the  sick  are  supported  and  solaced;  families 
are  saved  from  suffering ;  and  children,  orphans,  are  secured  the  blessings  of  an  educa- 
tion. Bat,  then  says  this  meddler,  the  thing  is  not  done  as,  and  in  the  way  that  I,  great 
/,  woald  wiih  it  Pshaw  I  out  upon  such  egotistical  iooh.-^Richmond  Star, 
2i 
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Wkibi  HoPK  whispers  Vie  possibiKiy  of  reclamation  Lovb  wiU  not  Id 
go,  a  wandering  Brother. — ^Among  the  many  indications  of  the  inherent 
virtues  of  Odd-Fellowship  to  be  seen  in  the  rich  season  of  prosperity 
which  is  every  where  opening  upon  its  ministrations,  we  copy  with  plea- 
sure  the  subjoined  as  indicating  as  well  the  force  of  the  principles  of  our 
Order,  as  the  utter  fruitlessness  of  all  efforts  of  insubordination  against 
its  legitimate  government. 

The  following  applications  from  Brethren,  members  of  Perseverance 
Lodge  of  New  York  expelled  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  that  State  and  now 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Makchestsr  Unity,  for  reinstatement  un- 
der the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York  have  been  received,  as  we  observe  by 
the  printed  Journal  and  have  been  favorably  considered— Heniy  Peter- 
ton,  Baptiste  PhiUips,  Otho  Clay  man,  Samuel  J.  Chapman,  James  Vir» 
toe,  GeorgiB  Schmidt,  Peter  L.  Fierfy,  Bernard  Conway,  Thomas  Doyle. 
Titus  Waugh.  Many  we  learn  have  previously  applied  and  have  beea 
received. 


B.  W.  Grand  Encampment  ov  Maryland,  L  0.  O.  F.  > 
Battimore,  January  12,  1844.     ) 
To  Jos.  L.  Rudely,  Esq,,  Editor  of  the  Official  Magazine. 

Dbar  Sm  AND  Bro. — By  resolution  of  this  Grand  Encampment,  I  am 
directed  to  furnish  you  with  the  Grand  Officers  elected  (8th  January  inst) 
for  the  current  yean — 

P.  G.  H.  P.  Jno.  Emory,  of  No. 
P.  C.  P.  En  Gould, 
Pk.         R.  W.  Crossett, 
P.  C.  P.  G.  D.  Tewksbury, 
P.  C.  P.  Jno.  Robinson, 

Pk.  J.  T.  DUSHANE, 

"  Zimmerman, 

I  take  pleasure  in  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  R.  W.  Grand 
Encampment,  and  leave  it  of^course  to  you  to  make  such  disposition  of 
the  information  as  you  think  f»x>per,  and  am  Sir, 

Yours  Fraternally, 

G.  D.  TEWKSBURY,  G,  S. 


'io.  2, 

-  B.  W.  G.  P. 

"    1,    - 

"  G.H.P. 

"    9, 

-      "  G.S.W. 

"    2,    - 

"  6.  Scribe 

"     1. 

-      "  G.  Treasurer. 

"    9,    . 

"  G.  J.  W. 

"    2. 

-      "  G.  Sentinel. 

at,  Prate$  L0dure.^Th9  iddresa  of  Mr.  Pntt  of  Porfluid,  d«liv«rad  bsfbra  the  W«- 

eohtmet  Lodge,  I.  O.  of  O.  F.  and  the  citixeni  of  tbii  town  g«oen]ly.  on  Tuesday  otob- 
ing  last,  was  a  splendid  effort.  The  lecturer  ably  and  snccessfhlly  defended  the  prioei- 
ples  of  Odd-Fellowship,  and  by  his  convincing,  agreeable  manner,  won  largely  upon 
uie  respect  of  the  audience.  We  ate  confident  it  hu  removed  maeh  prejudice  which 
bu  existed  in  the  minds  of  some  against  this  benevolent  and  praiseworthy  Ord«r«p— 
The  lecture  exceeded  our  highest  expectations — it  was  liberal  in  sentiment,  free  from 
political  or  8e<*tarian  bias,  as  is  also  the  Order  itself— was  well  written,  pronounced  in 
an  eloquent  and  forcible  style,  and  of  course  gave  universal  aatislhction.  The  Town 
Hall  exhibited  one  of  the  laigest  and  moat  respectable  audiences  that  hu  ever  eongie- 
tpted  ia  that  beautiful  edifice.— Ztevsr  {N.  H.)  OauU$. 
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BOMB    COERXSPOlTDSirCB. 

'  Cmmla  BMrmei  of  a  kHerfirom  P.  G.  John  H.  Hardie,  dated  MmUreal, 
February  VSUh,  1844. 
I  am  bappy  to  inform  yoa  of  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Order  in 
tlus  place ;  it  is  true  that  for  a  time  a  dark  doud  seemed  to  hang  over  us 
in  cooaequence  of  a  bill  being  brought  before  the  Provincial  Parliament  for 
the  porpoee  of  suppressing  secret  societies,  (Free  Masons  excepted,)  which 
bill  was  passed  by  both  houses,  but  the  thanks  of  the  Order  is  due  to  his 
Excellency  Sir  Charles  Metcalf,  who  in  refusing  his  signature  to  the  bill 
saved  the  Order  from  destruction  in  this  countiy,  thereby  showing  him- 
self  to  be  a  true  Odd^Feliow,  as  it  has  since  become  known  that  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Manchester  Unity.  We  have  now  to  congratulate  the  Or- 
der in  general  and  ourselves  in  particular  that  the  cloud  which  hung  on 
us  for  a  time,  threatening  the  downfall  of  our  beloved  Order,  has  been  dis- 
pelled and  we  are  now  revelling  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity.  The  preju- 
dice which  has  heretofoife  existed  is  rapidly  giving  way  before  the  better 
judgment,  and  the  good  example  of  the  brethren  labouring  to  sustain  the 
gocS  cause.  I  am  proud  to  say  we  have  many  amongst  us  now  who  but 
a  few  weeks  ago  were  our  bitterest  opponents,  but  who  are  amongst  the 
most  active  brothers  tbremost  in  advocating  our  interest,  and  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  advance  the  Order  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  Prince  Wales  Lodge  we  initiated  five  persons,  and  at  the  next  we 
expect  six  more  to  come  forward — the  fact  is  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  revival 
with  everv  prospect  of  a  long  continuance.  Montreal  has  the  honour  of 
starting  the  ball  of  Odd-Fellowship  in  the  Province  of  Canada,  and  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  keep  it  rolling  until  it  extends  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  so  that  the  widow  and  orphan  may  find  protection  in  any  part 
of  our  country,  that  their  lot  mav  be  cast,  when  they  will  have  reason  to 
bless  the  day  that  the  sun  of  Odd-Fellowship  first  shed  its  rays  over  the 
distressed  in  Canada.  The  brothers  who  have  sent  for  a  Charter  to  establish 
a  Lodge  in  St  John's  desire  me  to  request  you  to  do  all  in  your  power  to 
have  me  dispensation  forwarded  to  them  immediately,  as  they  are  anxious 
to  commence  operations  as  soon  as  possible ;  their  prospects  of  success  are 
decidedly  good  and  I  doubt  not  from  my  knowleage  of  the  brothers  who 
are  concerned  in  starting  the  new  Lodge  that  it  will  be  conducted  in  such 
an  able  manner  as  to  be  an  ornament  to  the  Order. 


Mueackmetti— Extract  of  a  Letter  from  D.  D.  G.  Sire  Albert  Guild,  dated 
Boston,  Jan.  2Bd,  1844. 
In  conformity  with  my  duty  I  proceeded,  (with  several  of  the  Brethren 
of  diis  city)  on  the  38th  of  December  last  to  the  pleasant  and  thriving 
^aee  of  Dover  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  and  instituted  Wecoha- 
met  Lodge  No.  3,  after  which  the  officers  were  installed  into  their  respec- 
tive chairs.  We  then  proceeded  to  initiate  twenty-two  new  members,  such 
as  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  will  do  honor  to  themselves  and  to  the 
Order ;  the^  have  taken  hdd  of  it  not  out  of  mere  curiosity,  but  with  a  wish 
and  determmation  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  man* 
kind,  and  I  believe  they  have  not  only  the  satisfaction  of  being  engaged  in  a 
good  canse,  but  have  the  approbation  of  the  citizens  generally ;  and  if  I  mis- 
lake  not  the  tide  of  Odd-Fellowship  has  got  to  rdlin^  this  way  with  so  strong 
a  current,  that  it  will  be  but  a  short  time  before  it  will  cover  the  whde 
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New  England  States.  Men  begin  to  appreciate  its  value — ^the  many  bene- 
fits that  have  already  been  made  manifest  in  the  community  have  put ' 
down  all  opposition  to  it  in  this  part  of  the  Union.  In  a  very  pleasant 
village  a  few  miles  from  this  City,  a  few  months  since  a  number  of  Bretbcen 
of  the  Order  obtained  a  Charter  for  a  Lodge,  and  set  themselves  about 
fitting  up  a  suitable  Hall  for  their  meetings.  This  aroused  the  jealousy 
of  some  of  the  good  old  fashioned  folks  in  that  place,  so  that  they  tried  to  get 
the  select-men  to  call  a  Town  Meeting,  to  take  measures  to  put  a  stop  to 
its  organization ;  but  when  they  came  to  make  further  inquiries  into  its 
merits,  they  found  themselves  quite  behind  the  times,  and  gave  up  the 
further  opposition  to  it.    They  have  now  a  fine  Lodge  in  that  village. 

The  Officers  of  Wecohamet  Lodge  are,  viz : 
Rev.  Eb^n  Francis,  N.  G.  John  M.  Fi.aqg,  Secretary, 

Samuel  H.  Parker,  V.  G.  John  H.  Wiggin,  Treasurer. 

Since  the  above  I  have  installed  the  new  Officers  of  the  five  Encamp- 
ments in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  am  expecting  daily  that  they 
will  hand  in  their  Reports  with  the  per  centage  due  the  Grand  Lodge  oi 
the  U.  States,  so  that  I  can  forward  the  money  to  you. 

P.  S. — I  expect  to  forward  a  Petition  in  a  few  days  for  a  Charter  for  a 
Grand  Encampment  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

South  Carolina — Extract  of  a  Letter  from  G.  M.  Peter  Delhdorre^  dated 

January  ^Ith,  1844. 
We  continue  to  prosper  in  this  State  :  the  greatest  fiarmonv  now  pre- 
vails between  all  departments  of  the  Order,  and  the  office  of  G.  Master 
has  become  almost  a  sinecure.  I  have  bad  an  application  for  a  new  Lodge 
in  Kershaw  District,  and  only  wait  for  the  necessary  formalities  to  be 
complied  with,  to  open  it  in  person. 


Georgia — Extract  of  a  Letter  from  J.  JL  Johnson^  C  P.  of  Magnolia  Enr 
campmeni,  JVb.  1,  dated  Savannah^  January  23c/,  1844. 

On  account  of  the  wet  weather  our  celebration  was  po^itponed  from  the 
11th  to  the  22d — and  all  the  weather  in  the  morning  there  was  an  appear- 
ance of  rain,  which  no  doubt  kept  many  from  joining  in  the  procession, 
but  at  10  o'clock  it  was  formed  near  the  Hall  in  the  order  published.— 
There  were  about  185,  of  whom  28  were  Patriarchs  in  full  Encampment 
regalia.  The  procession  moved  to  the  Church,  where  after  excellent  sing- 
ing, of  music  got  up  by  Bro.  Samuel  W.  Fisher,  formerly  of  your  city,  and 
a  fervent  prayer  by  Rev.  Bro.  Clapp — Bro.  Jackson  of  our  Lodge  deliver- 
ed one  of  the  best  orations  I  ever  heard  pronounced.  Of  its  merits,  it  is 
useless  for  me  to  speak,  as  it  will  soon  be  published.  We  had  a  delight- 
ful time — our  Order  is  still  progressing  rapidly  here,  and  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  for  work  and  correct  discipline,  we  are  hard  to  beat 

Magnolia  Encampment  has  done  well ;  we  number  44,  and  are  increas- 
ing eveiy  meeting.  The  prejudice  that  existed  here  formerly  on  the  part 
of  the  Masons  has  died — we  are  as  societies  at  peace  with  each  other. — 
Officers  of  Magnolia  Encampment: — 

J.  R.  Johnson,  C.  P.  S.  P.  Bell,  J.  W. 

J.  Oliver,  H.  P.  .     E.  G.  Wilson,  Scribe, 

J.  O.  Stebbins,  S.  W.  R.  Wayne,  Treasurer. 
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Exiract  of  a  Letter  from  L.  F.  W.  Andrews,  dated  Columbus,  Feb,  3d,  1844. 

I  take  ray  pen  for  the  two- fold  purpose  of  contributing  our  mite  towards 
the  support  of  your  Magazine,  (as  per  the  accompanying  list  of  subscribers 
and  enclosure  for  the  same,)  and  of  giving  you  some  account  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  cause  of  Odd- Fellowship  in  this  city.  In  the  month  of  No- 
rember  last  a  Lodge  was  organized  here  under  the  title  o( Muscogee  Lodge 
Jfo.  6,  and  we  have  been  steadily  increasing  in  number  ever  since,  having 
now  o^e^T  fifty  names  enrolled  upon  our  list.  Our  object  has  not  been  so 
much  to  increase  in  numerical  strength  as  to  grow  strong  in  virtuous  re- 
spectability ;  and  so  far  we  have  a  choice  gathering  of  kindred  spirits. — 
The  purity  of  the  Order  we  consider  to  be  of  infinitely  more  importance 
than  any  thing  else  to  our  continued  prosperity,  and  therefore  do  we 
eschew  all  desir^.  suddenly  to  count  by  the  hundred,  remembering  the  fate 
of  "  Jonah's  gourd,"  the  precocious  thrift  of  which  was  only  the  precursor 
of  its  speedy  blight  and  dissolution.  Bro.  David  S.  Lemman  is  the  only 
P.  G.  we  have.  Bro.  Joseph  E.  Webster  is  our  present  N.  G.  Bro. 
R.  N.  R.  Bardwsll,  V.  G.,  and  Bro.  Alex.  H.  Cooper,  Secretary.  We 
have  a  spacious  Hall,  some  30  feet  by  56  in  size,  elegantly  carpeted  and 
fitted  up  with  all  the  usual  paraphernalia  of  the  Order,  having  elevated 
stations  for  the  Officials,  decorated  with  the  appropriate  drapery  of  each, 
and  the  sides  of  the  room  adorned  with  other  insignia  of  the  craft.  Having 
thus  provided  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  ''  outer  man,"  we 
have  not  forgotten  what  is  due  to  the  improvement  of  the  **  inner  man,'^ 
the  Lodge  having  resolved  to  have  delivered  before  it  a  series  of  regular 
Addresses  or  Lectures,  once  a  month,  hy  Brothers  whom  the  N.  G.  may 
appoint  to  that  duty ; — said  Addresses  to  be  inculcative  of  the  principles 
of  Odd-Fellowship  in  all  its  social  and  moral  bearings. 

I  am  rejoiced  to  learn  that  you  have  secured  the  Editorial  assistance  of 
so  accomplished  a  writer  and  zealous  an  Odd-Fellow  as  that  of  the  worthy 
P.  G.  M.  of  South  Carolina,  Rev.  Albert  Case.  The  labors  of  this 
Brother -are  highly  appreciated  throughout  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  and 
I  have  every  reason  to  think  that  his  association  with  you  in  the  duties  of 
Editor  will  prove  of  great  service  to  the  "  Covenant"  in  extending  its  cir- 
culation and  advancing  its  usefulness,  particularly  in  the  South. 


Exiract  of  a  letter  from  Geo,  W.Miller,  Grand  Secretary, ''dated  Savannah, 
February  15th,  1844. 

Our  semi-annual  communication  ended  on  the  7th  inst.  P.  G.  Wm.  S. 
Rockwell  of  Sylvan  Lodge,  No.  4,  P.  G.  Isaac  Holmes  of  Franklin  No.  2, 
P.  G.  Lemraon  of  Muscogee  No.  6,  represented  their  respective  Lodges.— 
Prom  the  reports  they  brought  us,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
Order  in  Georgia  is  progressing  equal  to  any  State  in  the  Union. 

Our  procession  in  this  city  had  a  most  happy  effect,  and  the  community 
at  large  say  that  it  was  the  most  beautiful  one  they  ever  witnessed. — 
Since  then  many  of  our  most  useful  and  worthy  citizens  have  evinced  a 
desire,  and  been  made  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  our  beloved  Or- 
der. Returns  from  the  different  Subordinates  show  clearly  the  prosperity 
throughout  the  State. 
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Atabamar^Extrad  of  a  Letter  from  G.  J\£.  E.  Salomon,  daUdMMU,  Jmu 

3,  1844. 

The  Graad  Lodge  met  on  Monday  last,  and  granted  a  Charter  to  Samari- 
tan Lodge  No.  4,  which  was  opened  by  me  some  three  or  four  weeks  back 
by  dispensation — the  Brothers  who  have  taken  hold  of  this  Lodge  are  old 
and  experienced  Grands-^so  you  may  rely  next  year  in  Baitiraoie  of  hear- 
ing  a  good  report  from  it.  The  fact  that  Bro.  L  D.  WilUamscm,  late  6. 
Chaplain,  is  a  member,  will  be  sufficient  guarantee  for  you  to  know  that 
the  workings  will  be  correct.  He  brings  with  him  all  the  zeal  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Order,  which  so  characterized  him  while  associated  with  it 
at  the  North.  At  the  installation  last  night  in  No.  1,  he  addressed  all  the 
Officers  as  to  their  respective  duties,  in  an  able  and  feeling  address- 
already  is  it  apparent,  the  influence  that  is  brought  to  bear  on  membenbj 
the  presence  of  one  so  ably  qualified  as  he  is. 

The  other  Lodges,  Nos.  2  and  3,  are  doing  well.  It  is  a  pity,  however, 
that  the  discordant  opinions  of  all  could  not  be  united  in  a  smali  place  like 
Mobile,  and  have  one  good  substantial  Lodge — but  so  it  is— each  Lodge 
is  no  doubt  striving  to  emulate  the  otlier. 

The  Covenant  is  always  anxiously  looked  for-^it  still  maintains  the 
high  character  it  always  had  among  the  Order  here,  and  the  Brethren  feel 
satisfied  with  the  important  addition  made  to  its  Editorial  department,  thai 
its  usefulness  will  not  deteriorate,  but  rather  increase.  A  strong  appeal 
to  the  thousands  of  good  Odd-Fellows  should  be  made  by  the  promment 
Brothers  in  behalf  of  the  work,  and  they  will  glorify  the  day  that  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  U.  States  decided  it  should  be  continued  as  the  Official 
Magazine. 

OUo — Extract  of  a  letter  fiom  Samuel  Millikin^  dated  RosevtUe,  Butler 
County,  February  Idth,  1844. 
Harmony  Lodge  No.  14,  of  this  place  is  prospering — ^this  Lodfe  was  es- 
tablished in  May  1842 — there  are  now  50  members — there  has  been  initi- 
ated since  its  organization  about  80  members — ^none  but  men  of  the  best  of 
character  and  standing  are  initiated — ^peace'and  harmony  prevails  in  our 
Lodffe  and  our  motto  of  Friendship,  Love  and  Truth  is  lived  up  to  by  our 
brethren. 


Indiana — Extract  of  a  letter  from  Grand  Secretary  John  H.  Taylor,  dated 
Madison,  February  9th,  1844. 
Having  to  write  you  on  business,  I  have  thought  it  would  not  be  un- 
interesting to  you,  for  me  to  say  something  in  reference  to  the  State  of 
the  Order  in  this  State,  we  have  now  working  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  this  State  thirteen  Lodges,  with  an  increasing  member- 
ship ;  since  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  this  State,  in  Au- 
fust  last,  three  new  Lodges  have  been  instituted,  one  at  Aurora,  one  at 
'ort  Wayne  and  one  at  Lafayette,  and  from  the  reports  sent  up  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodse  appear  to  be  doing  better  than  their  most 
aanguine  friends  anticipated. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  a  Charter  was  granted  for  a 
new  member  at  Laurenceburgh,  whether  it  has  been  opened  or  not,  I 
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cannot  say,  as  our  6.  M.  was  sick  at  the  time,  and  I  have  not  heard  from 
him  since. 


KeniwAy — Extract  of  a  letter  from  P,  G.  P,  Donaldson,  dated  Louisvilk, 
February  lOM,  1844. 

I  have  just  reached  Louisville,  from  Cincinnati,  where  I  have  been 
stopping  K>r  the  last  two  weeks.  Odd-Fellowship  in  the  ''  Queen  City" 
is  prospering  finely.  The  Lodges  are  well  attended,  and  the  members  are 
generally  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  insti- 
tntioa.    Some  of  the  first  men  of  the  city  are  attached  to  the  fraternity. 

On  my  way  down,  I  stopped  a  short  time  at  Madison,  Indiana.  A  new 
Lodge  has  recently  been  instituted  there,  and  a  hall  has  been  fitted  up 
with  much  neatness  and  taste.    The  Order  is  increasing  in  Madison. 

In  Louisville,  Ky.,  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  P.  G.  Tal.  P. 
Shatfnsr,  Esq.,  who  has  rendered  me  good  service  by  introducing  me 
to  the  brotherh(x>d  here. 

Ton  may  expect  to  hear  firom  me  a^n  soon. 

P.  S.  I  observe  in  a  late  number  ofthe  "  Independent  Odd-Fellow,"  a 
BotioeofBio  Chapin's  address,  "The  Supremacy  of  Principle,"  in  which 
nodoe  the  editor  says  that  he  intends  to  copy  it  from  *'  the  correcilyprini- 
§d  copy'*  published  in  the  <'  Symbol."  It  would  ap|]lear  from  this  that  the 
address,  as  published  in  the  Covenant  was  incorrectly  printed — for  such 
m  Bro.  Fora's  intimation.  The  object  of  this  note,  is  to  inform  you  and 
all  others  who  may  have  seen  the  insinuation  of  the  Odd-Fellow,  that  Bro. 
Chapin  expressed  to  me  his  entire  satisfaction  with  the  typography  of  the 
addms  as  printed* 

Temms$ee— Extract  of  a  letter  from  P.  G.  M.  7.  Kezer,  dated  Jfashmtte, 
February  7th,  1844. 

I  notice  that  the  Editor  of  the  Odd-Fellow  has  tendered  you  the  choice 
of  peace  or  war.  I  am  surprised  and  sorry  that  such  a  proposition  should 
emanate  from  any  one  professing  to  be  an  Odd-Fellow.  It  surely  is  not 
consonant  with  the  teaching  of  Odd-Fellowship  in  Tennessee.  The 
brother^s  own  course  is  well  calculated  to  effect  that  which  he  alledges 
against  the  Covenant,  as  highly  objectionable.  For  if  local  publications  are 
to  threaten,  and  make  war  upon  the  Official  Magazine,  merely  because  it 
conflicts  with  private  pursuits,  the  Grand  Lodge  may  feel  called  upon  to 
exercise  its  sovereign  power,  to  suppress  all  local  publications  as  tending 
to  introduce  discord,  by  exerting  local  prejudices  and  sectional  feelings. 
Can  Brothers  be  serious  in  claiming  as  one  of  their  rights  as  an  Odd-Fellow, 
the  right  to  live  by  the  Order  in  time  of  good  health.  They  cannot  witb- 
oat  subverting  and  perverting  the  whole  superstructure — ^both  in  letter 
and  spirit 

The  Order  was  humanely  designed  to  give  aid  and  success  to  those  who 
are  deprived  of  the  great  blessing  of  health.  There  is  no  guarantee  ex- 
pressed or  implied  that  will  justify  any  one  to  claim  from  the  Order  a 
support  of  his  daily  avocations.  There  is  no  obligation  requiring  us  to 
deal  with  a  brother  or  vote  for  a  brother  in  preference  to  others.  No, 
thank  God,  there  is  nothing;  so  sordid,  mercenary,  or  wordly  contained  in 
its  ipecepts.    If  such  considerations  were  to  have  any  weight,  its  present 
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lofty  and  hallowed  position  would  sink  degraded  to  a  level  with  the  com- 
mon pecuniary  concerns  of  stock-jobing  for  dollars  and  cents. 

It  is  unbecoming  a  man  of  this  great  and  glorious  Republic,  where  the 
field  is  so  ample  for  the  exercise  of  his  intelligence  and  enterprize,  to 
claim  pecuniary  privilege  at  the  hands  of  a  benevolent  association.  I 
enclose  yo\i  five  dollars  to  be  placed  to  my  credit. 


Mississippi — Extract  of  a  letter  from  Grand  Secretary  John  B.  Dicks, 
dated  J^^'aichez,  February  Viih,  1844. 

I  am  enabled  officially  to  state  that  the  Order  is  still  on  the  increase  in 
this  State,  there  were  a  very  respectable  number  of  initiations  during  the 
past  quarter,  particularly  in  Capitol  Lodge  No.  11,  situated  at  Jackson,  the 
seat  of  government  for  the  State. 

All  the  applicants  admitted  into  the  Lodges  in  this  city  during  the  past 
Quarter,  are  such  men  as  we  have  reason  to  feel  proud  of;  men  who  would 

00  honor  to,  and  ornament  any  institution  in  our  country ;  men  whose 
characters  for  moral  worth,  estimable  citizens,  and  in  several  instances 
true  piety,  are  irreproachable. 

If  we  do  not  increase  in  numbers  so  fast  as  some  of  our  sister  Lodges, 
we  trust  the  influence  and  example  of  such  as  are  now  attached  to  the  Or- 
der in  this  city,  and  in  this  State,  will  prove  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
cause  of  Remembrance,  from  which  must  eventually  flow  benefits,  diflus* 
ing  a  moral  principle,  working  a  complete  reformation  throughout  this 
community,  and  establishing  Odd-Fellowship  in  the  foremost  rank  of  use- 
fulness. 

There  was  a  celebration  of  the  institution  of  Wilkinson  Lodge  No.  10, 
on  the  9th  inst.  being  one  year  since  the  establishment  of  that  Lodge  at 
Woodville.  G.  M.  R.  Griffeth,  D.  D.  G.  Sire  Geo.  J.  Dicks,  and  a  number 
of  the  brothers  of  our  city  made  it  convenient  to  meet  the  members  of 
Wilkinson  Lodge  on  that  occasion ;  they  had  quite  a  pretty  turnout,  and  I 
make  no  doubt,  created  favourable  impressions  of  the  Order  upon  the 
minds  of  the  uninitiated.  Harmony  prevails  in  all  the  Lodges  under  this 
jurisdiction. 

Michigan — Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Bro.  Samttel  Yorke  MLee^  dated  De- 
troit, January  16,  1844. 

It  will  no  doubt  surprise  you  to  hear  of  me  again  as  an  Odd-Fellow. 

1  have  been  a  citizen  of  Michigan  for  these  eight  years  past,  and,  together 
with  my  wife  and  two  boys,  reside  in  this  city.  I  had  no  idea  when  I 
left  Cincinnati  for  this  region  of  ever  meeting  with  the  Fraternity,  but 
happily  I  took  all  my  cards  and  documents,  and  have  had  the  great 
joy  of  witnessing  the  honorable  Institution  lifting  her  benevolent  coun- 
tenance even  here.  Our  Lodge  was  instituted  here  on  the  13th  Novem* 
ber  last,  and  we  already  have  25  members,  all  of  whom,  except  six  ab- 
sentees, have  attached  their  signatures  to  the  annexed  application. 

You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  I  was,  when  I  left  Cincinnati  in  1884, 
Grand  Master  of  that  State,  and  the  records  here  show  that  I  am  the  oldest 
veteran  of  the  Order  in  Michigan,  having  been  initiated  into  the  Order  on 
the  10th  day  of  January,  1831.  So  soon  as  I  shall  have  been  authorised 
^y  you,  I  expect  to  be  called  upon  to  institute  another  Lodge  in  the  in- 
terior of  this  State.  The  Lodge  respectfully  urge  as  speedy  an  answer  as 
practicable,  as  there  is  at  present  no  head  here. 
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LEAVES  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  POOR  VICAR 

\N  Wn.T8HIR£. 

The  following  Joornal  1«tmid<ted  ffom  the  Gennaii  of  TtoclioKlie,  h^Im  totknalet  that  it  If  taken  ftnm 
the  EngHeh,  and  tbatJt  probably  fave  CMdamith  tbe  flnrt  bint lowardi  bit  Ticar of  WakefleM.  If  H 
wece  originafly  Bnglisbi  it  ia  not  ea»y  to  vndrniand  why  it  wai  allowed  to  die ;  and  our  readeia,  wa 
tnut,  wHl  deem  ft  not  ni»wonby  of1>eing  teaiofed  to  our  mother  laagoaga. 

Dec*  15,  1764. — Receited  to-day  from  Dr.  Snarl  £10  sterling,  being 
my  half-year's  salary.  The  receipt  even  of  this  hardly-earned  sum  was 
attended  with  many  uncomfortable  circumstances. 

Not  Tintil  I  had  waited  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  cold  ante-room  was  I 
admitted  to  the  presence  of  his  Reverence.  He  was  seated  in  an  easy 
chair  at  his  wiitmg  desk.  My  money  was  lying  by  him,  ready  counted. 
My  low  bow  he  returned  with  a  lofly  side-nod,  while  he  slightly  pushed 
back  his  beautiful  black  silk  cap,  and  immediately  drew  it  on  aeain.  Re- 
ally he  is  a  man  of  much  dignity.  T  can  never  approach  him  without 
awe.  I  do  not  beHeve  I  should  enter  the  king's  presence  with  less  com- 
potture. 

He  did  not  urge  me  to  be  seated,  although  he  well  knew  that  I  had  this 
very  morning  walked  eleven  miles  in  the  bad  weather,  and  that  the  hour 
and  a  halPs  standing  in  the  ante-room  had  not  much  helped  to  rest  my 
wearied  limbs.     He  pointed  me  to  the  money. 

My  heart  beat  violently  when  I  attempted  to  introduce  the  subject, 
which  I  had  so  long  thought  over,  of  a  little  increase  of  my  salary.  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  conquer  my  timidity,  even  in  the  most  righteous 
cause.  Twice,  with  an  agony  as  if  I  were  about  to  commit  a  crime,  I  en- 
deavoured to  break  ground.  Memory,  words,  and  voice  fiuled  me.  The 
sweat  started  in  great  drops  from  my  forehead. 

"  What  do  you  wish?"  said  the  Rector,  very  politely. 
S5 
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"  I  am — every  thing  is  so  dear— scarcely  able  to  get  along  in  these  hard 
times,  with  this  small  salary." 

"  Small  salary,  Mr.  Vicar  I  How  can  you  think  so  ?  I  can  at  any  time 
procure  another  vicar  for  £15  sterling  a-year." 

'*  For  £15 1  Without  a  family,  one  might  indeed  get  along  with  that 
sum." 

"  Your  family,  Mr.  Vicar,"  said  the  Rector,  inquiringly,  "  has  not  re- 
ceived any  addition,  I  trust.     You  have  only  two  aaughters  ?" 

"  Only  two,  your  Reverence ;  but  they  are  growing  up.  My  Jenny, 
the  eldest,  is  now  eighteen,  and  Polly,  the  younger,  will  soon  be  twelve." 

"  So  much  the  better.     Can't  your  girls  work  ?" 

I  was  about  to  reply,  when  he  cut  roe  short  by  rising  and  observing, 
while  he  went  to  the  window  and  drummed  with  his  finders  on  the  pane, 
that  he  had  no  time  to  talk  with  me  to-day.  **  Think  it  over,"  he  con- 
cluded, *'  whether  you  will  retain  your  place  at  £15  a-year,  and  let  me 
know.  If  you  relinauish  it,  I  hope  you  will  have  a  better  situation  for  a 
New  Year's  present." 

He  bowed  very  politely,  and  again  touched  his  cap.  I  swept  up  the 
money  and  took  my  leave.  I  was  thunderstruck.  He  had  never  receiv- 
ed nor  dismissed  me  so  coldly  before.  Without  doubt  somebody  has  been 
speaking  ill  of  me.  He  did  not  once  invite  me  to  dinner,  as  had  always 
before  been  his  custom.  I  had  depended  upon  it,  for  I  came  from  home 
without  breaking  my  fast.  I  bought  a  loaf  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town  at 
a  baker's  shop,  which  I  had  observed  in  passing,  and  took  my  way  home. 

How  cast  down  was  I  as  I  trudged  along !  I  cried  like  a  child.  The 
bread  I  was  eating  was  wet  with  my  tears. 

But  fy,  Thomas !  Shame  upon  thy  faint  heart !  Lives  not  the  gra- 
cious God  still  ?  What  if  thou  hadst  lost  the  place  entirely  ?  And  it  is 
onlv  £5  less!  It  is  indeed  a  quarter  of  my  whole  little  yearly  stipend, 
and  it  leaves  barely  lOd  a-day  to  feed  and  clothe  three  of  U3.  What  is 
there  lefl  for  us  ?  He  who  clothes  the  lilies  of  the  field  1  He  who  feeds 
the  young  ravens !     We  must  deny  ourselves  some  of  our  luxuries. 

Dec,  16. — I  do  believe  Jenny's  an  angel.  Her  soul  is  even  more  beau- 
tiful than  her  body.  I  am  almost  ashamed  of  being  her  father.  She  is 
so  much  better  and  more  pious  than  I. 

I  had  not  the  courage  yesterday  to  tell  my  girls  the  bad  news.  When 
I  mentioned  it  to-day  Jenny  at  first  looked  very  serious,  but  suddenly  she 
brightened  up  and  said,  ''Thou  art  disquieted,  father!" 

"Should  I  not  be  so?" 

"  No,  thou  shouldst  not." 

«  Dear  child,  we  shall  never  be  free  from  debt  and  trouble.  I  do  not 
know  how  we  can  stand  it.  Our  need  is  sore.  iS15  hardly  suffice  for  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life.    Who  will  assist  us  ?" 

Instead  of  answering,  Jenny  gently  passed  one  arm  round  my  neck, 
and  pointed  upwards  with  the  other, — "  He,  there !"  said  she. 

Polly  seated  herself  on  my  lap,  patted  my  face,  and  said,  "  I  want  to 
tell  thee  something.    I  dreamea  last  night  that  it  was  New  Year's  day, 

and  that  the  king  came  to  C .    There  was  a  splendid  show.    The 

king  dismounted  from  his  horse  before  our  front  door,  and  came  in.  We 
hadnothing  to  set  before  him,  and  he  commanded  some  of  his  own  dain- 
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ties  to  be  brought  in  dishes  of  gold  and  silver.  The  kettle-drums  and 
trumpets  sounded  outside,  and  only  think,  with  the  sound  of  the  music, 
in  came  some  people  with  a  bishop's  mitre  upon  a  satin  cushion,  a  New 
Year's  present  for  thee !  It  looked  very  funny,  like  the  pointed  caps  of 
the  bishops  in  the  old  picture  book.  But  it  became  thee  right  grandly. 
Yet  I  laughed  myself  almost  out  of  breath ;  and  then  Jenny  waJced  me 
up,  which  made  me  quite  angry.  This  dream  has  certainly  something 
to  do  with  a  New  Year's  present.  It  is  only  fourteen  days  to  New 
Year's." 

I  said  to  Polly,  "Dreams  are  but  seems ;'^  but  she  said,  "Dreams 
come  from  God." 

I  believe  no  such  thing.  Still  I  write  the  dream  down,  to  see  whether 
it  be  not  a  comforting  hint  from  Heaven.  A  New  Year's  present  would 
be  acceptable  to  all  of  us. 

All  day  I  have  been  at  my  accounts.  I  do  not  like  accounts.  Reck- 
oning and  money  matters  distract  my  head,  and  make  my  heart  empty 
and  heavy. 

Dec,  17. — My  debts,  God  be  praised,  are  all  now  paid,  but  one.  At 
five  different  places  I  paid  off  j^  lis.  sterling.  I  have  therefore  left  in 
ready  money,  £Xt  9s.    This  must  last  a  half  year.     God  help  us! 

The  black  hose  that  I  saw  at  tailor  Cutbay's  I  must  leave  unpurchased, 
although  I  need  them  sorely.  They  are  indeed  pretty  well  worn,  yet 
still  in  good  condition,  and  the  price  is  reasonable.  But  Jenny  needs  a 
cloak  a  great  deal  more.  I  pity  the  dear  child  when  I  see  her  shivering 
in  that  thin  camlet.  Polly  must  be  satisfied  with  the  cloak  which  her 
sister  has  made  for  her  so  nicely  out  of  her  old  one. 

I  must  give  up  my  share  of  the  newspaper  which  neighbour  Westbum 

and  I  took  together.    It  goes  hard  with  me.     Here  in  C without  a 

newspaper  one  knows  nothing  of  the  course  of  afiairs.  At  the  horse  rac- 
es at  New  Market  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  won  jS5000  of  the  Duke  of 
Grafton.  It  is  wonderful  how  literally  the  words  of  Scripture  are  always 
fulfilled,  "To  him  who  hath  shall  be  given,"  and  those  other  words,  too, 
"  From  him  who  hath  not,  shall  be  taken  away."  I  must  lose  £5  of  even 
my  poor  salary. 

Fy,  Thomas,  already  murmuring  again !  and  wherefore  ?  For  a  news- 
paper, which  thou  art  no  longer  able  to  take  ?  Shame  on  thee !  Thou 
mayst  easily  learn  from  others  whether  General  Paoli  succeeds  in  main- 
taining the  freedom  of  Corsica.  The  French  have  indeed  promised  as- 
sistance to  the  Genoese ;  but  Paoli  has  20,000  veterans. 

Dec.  18. — ^Ah !  how  happy  are  we  poor  people  still !  Jenny  has  got  a 
grand  cloak  at  the  slopshop  for  a  mere  song,  and  now  she  is  sitting  Aere 
with  Polly,  ripping  it  to  pieces,  in  order  to  make  it  up  anew.  Jenny  un- 
derstands how  to  trade  and  bargain  better  than  I.  But  they  let  her  have 
things  at  her  own  price,  her  voice  is  so  gentle.  We  have  now  joy  upon 
joy.  Jenny  wantd  to  appear  in  the  new  cloak  for  the  first  time  on  New 
Year's  Day.  Polly  has  a  hundred  comments  and  predictions  about  it.  I 
wager,  the  Dey  of  Algiers  had  not  greater  pleasure  in  the  costly  present 
which  the  Venetians  made  him,  the  two  diamond  rings,  the  two  watches 
set  with  brilliants,  the  pistols  inlaid  with  gold,  the  costly  carpets,  the  rich 
housings,  and  the  20,000  sequins  in  cash. 
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Jenny  says  we  must  ?}ave  the  cloak  in  eatables.  Until  New  Year's, 
we  must  buy  no  meat.    This  is  as  it  should  be. 

Neighbour  Westbum  is  a  noble  mao.  I  told  him  yesterday  I  must  dis- 
continue my  subscription  for  the  newspaper  because  I  am  not  sure  of  my 
present  salary,  nor  even  of  my  place.  He  shook  my  hand  and  said, 
'*  Very  well,  then  I  will  take  the  paper,,  and  you  shall  still  read  it  with 
me." 

One  must  never  despair.  There  are  more  good  mea  iathe  world  thaa 
one  thinks,  especially  among  iba  poor» 

The  eame  day^  Eve% — The  baker  is  a  crabbed  man.  Althoiigll  I  owe 
him  nothing,  yet  whea  Polly  went  ta  fetch  a  loaf,  and  found  it  very  small 
and  badly  risen  or  half  burnt,,  he  struck  up  a  quarrel  with  her,,  so  thai 
people  stopped  in  the  street  He  declared  that  he  would  not  selV  upoa 
trust — that  we  must  go  elsewhere  for  ouc  bread.    I  pitied  Polly. 

I  wonder  how  the  people  here  know  every  thing.  Every  one  in  the* 
viUage  is^  telling  how  the  rector  is  going  to  put  another  curate  m  my  place. 
It  will  be  the  death  of  me. 

The  butchec  even,  must  have  got  a  hini  of  k.  It  certainly  was  not 
without  design  that  be  sent  his  wife  to  me  with  complaints  ab»ut  the  bad 
times,  and  thie  impossibility  of  selling  any  longer  for  any  thing  but  cash. 
She  was  indeed  very  polite,  and  could  not  find  words  to  express  her  love 
and  respect  fi>r  us.  She  advised  us  ta  go  to  Colswood  and  buy  the  little 
meat  we  want  of  him,,  as  he  is  a  richer  man,  and  is  able  to  wait  for  his 
money.  I  cared  not  to  tell  the  good  woman  how  that  usurer  treated  us 
a  year  ago,  when  be  charged  us  a  penny  a  pound  more  than  others,  for 
bis  meat,  and,  when  his  oaths  and  curses  could  not  help  him  out,  and  h& 
could  not  deny  it,  how  he  declared  roundly  that  he  must  receive  a  little 
interest  when  he  was  k^t  o«k  of  his  money  a  whole  year,  and  then  show* 
ed  us  the  doos. 

I  still  have  in  ready  money  £2  Is.  3d.  What  shall  I  do,  if  no  one 
will  trust  me,  so  that  I  may  pay  my  bills  quarterly?  And  if  Dr.  Snarl 
appoints  another  curate,  then  must  I  and  my  poor  children  be  turned  up- 
on the  street !' 

Be  it  so;  God  is  in  the  stieet  also  f 

Dee.  19,  earfy.  Jk  M. — I  awoke  verv  eady  to>  day,  and  pondered  whaft 
I  shall  do  in  my  difficult  situation.  I  thought  of  Master  Sitting,,  my  rich 
cousin  at  Cambridge ;  only  poor  people  have  no  cousins,  only  the  rich* 
Were  New  Year's  day  to  bnng  me  a  bishop's  mitre,  according  to  Polly'* 
dream,  then  I  should  have  half  England  for  my  relations. 

I  have  vnitten  and  sent  by  the  post  tbe  followiaf^lettei  to  the  Bev.  Dr.. 
Snarl. 

"I  write  with  an  anxious  heart.  It  ie  said  that  your  reverence  intend» 
to  appoint  another  curate  in  my  stead.  I  know  not  whether  the  report 
has  any  foundation,  or  whether  it  has  ariisen  merely  fiom  my  having  men- 
tioned to  some  persons  the  interview  I  had  with  you. 

"  The  office  with  which  you  entrusted  me  I  have  discharged  with  zeal 
and  fidelity ;  I  have  preached  the  word  of  God  in  all  purity ;.  I  have  heard 
no  complaints.  Even  my  inward  monitor  condemns  me  not.  I  humbly 
requested  for  a  little  increase  of  my  small  salaiy .    Your  reveieiK^e  spoke* 
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of  reducing  the  small  stipend,  which  scarcely  suffices  to  procure  me  and 
my  family  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.     Let  your  humane  heart  decide. 

"  I  have  laboured  sixteen  years  under  your  reverence's  pious  prede- 
cessors, and  a  year  and  a  half  under  yourself.  I  am  now  fitly  years  old.. 
My  hair  begins  to  grow  gray.  Without  acquaintances,  without  patrons, 
without  the  prospect  of  another  livmg,  without  the  means  of  earning  my 
bread  in  any  other  way,  mine  and  my  children's  fate  depends  upon  your 
compassion.  If  you  fail  us,  there  remains  no  support  for  us  but  the  beg- 
gar's staff. 

"  My  daughters,  gradually  grown  up,  occasion,  with  the  closest  econo- 
my, increased  expense.  My  eldest  daughter,  .Jenny,  supplies  the  place 
of  a  mother  to  her  sister,  and  conducts  our  domestic  concerns.  We  keep 
no  maid ;  my  daughter  is  maid,  cook,  washerwoman,  tailoress,  and  even 
shoemaker,  while  I  am  the  carpenter,  mason,  chinmey-sweeper,  wood* 
cutter,  gardener,  farmer,  and  wood-carrier  of  the  household* 

"  God's  mercy  hath  attended  us  hitherto.  We  have  had  no  sickness.. 
We  could  not  have  paid  for  medicines.     C is  a  little  place. 

"  My  daughters  have  in  vain  offered  to  do  other  work,  such  as  washing, 
mending,  and  sewing.  They  very  rarely  get  any.  Here  in  the  count^ 
eveiy  one  docs  her  own  houseworic;  none  are  rich. 

"It  will  be  a  hard  task  to  carry  me  and  mine  through  the  year  upe» 
£^0 ;  but  it  will  be  harder  still  if  I  am  to  attempt  it  upon  £15.  But  I 
throw  myself  on  your  compassion  and  on  God,  and  pray  your  reverence 
at  least  to  relieve  me  of  this  anxiety." 

After  I  had  finished  this  letter  I  threw  myself  upon  my  knees,  (while 
Polly  carried  it  to  the  post-office)  and  prayed  for  a  happy  issue.  I  then 
became  wonderfully  clear  and  calm  in  my  mind.  Ah !  a  word  to  God 
is  always  a  word  from  God — so  cheerfully  came  I  from  my  little  chamber, 
which  1  had  entered  with  a  heavy  heart. 

Jenny  sate  at  work  at  the  window.  She  sate  there  with  the  repose  and 
grace  of  an  angel.  Light  seemed  to  stream  from  her  looks.  A  slender 
sunbeam  came  through  the  window,  and  transfigured  the  whole  place.  I 
was  in  a  heavenly  state.  I  seated  myself  at  the  desk,  and  wrote  my  ser- 
mon, "On  the  joys  of  poverty." 

I  preach  in  the  pulpit  as  much  to  myself  as  to  my  hearers ;  and  I  come 
from  church  edified,  if  no  one  else  does.  If  others  do  not  receive  con- 
solation from  my  words,  I  find  it  myself.  It  is  with  the  clergyman  as 
with  the  physician.  He  knows  the  power  of  his  medicines,  but  not  al- 
ways their  effect  upon  the  constitution  of  every  patient. 

The  same  day.  A.  Jtf.— This  morning  I  received  a  note  from  a  stranger 
who  had  tarried  over  night  at  the  inn.  He  begs  me,  on  account  of  urgent 
affairs,  to  come  to  him. 

I  have  been  to  him.  I  found  him  a  handsome  young  man  of  about  six- 
and- twenty,  with  noble  features  and  a  graceful  carriage.  He  had  on  an 
old  well-worn  surtout,  and  boots,  which  still  bore  the  marks  of  yesterday's- 
travel.  His  round  hat,  although  originally  of  a  finer  material  than  mine,, 
was  still  far  more  defaced  and  shabby.  The  young  man  appeared,  not- 
withstanding the  derangement  of  his  idress,  to  be  of  good  family.  He  bad 
on  at  least  a  clean  shirt  of  the  finest  linen,  which  perhaps  had  just  been 
given  him  by  some  charitable  hand.. 
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He  led  me  into  a  private  room,  begged  pardon  a  thousand  times  for 
having  troubled  me,  and  proceeded  to  inform  me  in  a  very  humble  man- 
ner, &at  he  found  himself  in  most  painful  circumstances,  that  he  knew 
nobody  in  this  place,  where  he  had  arrived  last  evening,  and  had  there- 
fore had  recourse  to  me  as  a  clergyman.  He  was,  he  added,  by  profes- 
sion an  actor,  but  without  employment,  and  intending  to  proceed  to  Man- 
chester. He  had  expended  nearly  all  his  money  and  had  not  enough  to 
pay  his  fare  at  the  inn — to  say  nothing  of  the  expense  of  proceeding  on 
his  journey.  Accordingly  he  turned  in  his  despair  on  me.  Twelve  shil- 
lings would  be  a  great  assistance  to  him.  He  promised,  if  I  would  favour 
him  with  that  advance,  that  he  would  honourably  and  thankfully  repay  it, 
60  soon  as  he  was  again  connected  with  any  theatre.  His  name  is  John 
Fleetman. 

There  was  no  necessity  of  his  painting  his  distress  to  me  so  at  large. 
His  features  expressed  more  trouble  than  his  words.  He  probably  read 
something  of  the  same  kind  in  my  face,  for,  as  he  turned  his  eyes  upon 
me  he  seemed  struck  with  alarm,  and  exclaimed,  "  Will  you  leave  me 
then  without  help  ?*' 

I  stated  to  him  that  my  own  situation  was  full  of  embarrassment,  that 
he  had  asked  of  me  nothing  less  than  the  fourth  part  of  all  the  money  I 
had  in  the  world,  and  that  I  was  in  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  further  con- 
tinuance of  my  office. 

He  immediately  became  cold  in  his  manner  and,  as  it  were,  drew  back 
into  himself,  while  he  remarked,  **  You  comfort  the  unfortunate  with  the 
story  of  your  own  misfortunes.  I  ask  nothing  of  you.  Is  there  no  one 
in  (5 who  has  pity,  if  he  has  no  wealth  ?" 

I  cast  an  embarrassed  look  at  Mr.  Fleetman,  and  was  ashamed  to  have 
represented  my  distressed  situation  to  him  as  a  reason  for  my  refusal  to 
assist  him.  I  instantly  thought  over  all  my  townsmen,  andf  could  not 
trust  myself  to  name  one.  I  did  not  perhaps  know  their  hearts  well 
enough. 

I  approached  him  and  laid  my  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  said,  "  Mr. 
Fleetman,  you  ^eve  me.  Have  a  little  patience.  You  see  I  am  poor. 
I  will  help  you  if  I  can.     I  will  give  you  an  answer  in  an  hour." 

I  went  home.  On  the  way  I  thought  to  myself,  "  How  odd  1  the  stran- 
ger always  comes  first  to  me,  and  an  actor  to  a  cler^man !  There  must 
be  something  in  my  nature  that  attracts  the  wretched  and  the  needy,  like 
a  magnet.  Whoever  is  in  need  comes  to  me  who  have  the  least  to  give. 
When  I  sit  at  table  with  strangers,  one  of  the  company  is  sure  to  have  a 
dog  who  looks  steadily  at  what  I  am  eating,  and  comes  and  lays  his  cold 
nose  directly  on  my  knee.*' 

When  at  home,  I  told  the  children  who  the  stranger  was,  and  what  he 
wanted.  I  wished  for  Jenny's  advice.  She  said  tenderly,  "  I  know,  fa- 
ther, what  thou  thinkest,  and  therefore  I  have  nothing  to  advise." 

"And  what  do  I  think?" 

"  Why,  that  thou  wilt  do  unto  this  poor  actor  as  thou  hopest  God  and 
Dr.  Snarl  will  do  unto  thee.'' 

I  had  thought  no  such  thing,  but  I  wished  I  had.  I  got  the  twelve  shil- 
lings, and  ^ve  them  to  Jenny  to  carry  to  the  traveller.  I  did  not  care  to 
listen  to  his  thanks.  It  humbles  me.  Ingratitude  stirs  my  spirit  up. 
And,  besides,  I  had  my  sermon  to  prepare. 
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The  same  day,  JE^vtf.— The  actor  is  certainly  a  worthy  man.  When 
Jenny  returaed  from  the  inn  she  had  much  to  tell  about  him,  and  also 
about  the  landlady.  This  woman  had  found  out  that  her  guest  had  an 
empty  pocket,  and  Jenny  could  not  deny  that  she  had  brought. him  some 
money.  So  Jenny  had  to  listen  to  a  long  sermon  upon  the  folly  of  giving, 
when  one  has  nothing  himself,  and  the  danger  of  helping  vagrants,  when 
one  has  not  the  wherewithal  to  clothe  his  own  children.  ''The  shirt  is 
nearer  than  the  coat"     **  To  feed  one's  own  maketh  fat,"  &c.  &c. 

I  had  just  turned  to  my  sermon  again,  when  Mr.  Fleetman  entered. 

He  could  not,  he  said,  leave  C without  thanking  his  benefactor,  by 

whoee  means  he  had  been  delivered  from  the  greatest  embarrassment. 
Jenn^  was  just  setting  the  table.  We  had  an  omelet  and  some  turnips. 
I  invited  the  traveller  to  dine  with  us.  He  accepted  the  invitation.  It 
was  very  timely,  he  intimated,  for  he  had  eaten  a  very  scanty  breakfast. 
Polly  brought  some  beer.     We  had  not  for  a  long  while  fared  so  well. 

Mr.  Fleetman  seemed  to  enjoy  himself  with  us.  He  had  quite  lost 
that  anxious  look  he  had,  yet  there  was  the  shy,  reserved  manner  about 
him,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  unfortunate.  He  inferred  that  we  were  ve- 
ry happy,  and  of  that  we  assured  him.  He  supposed  also  that  I  was  rich- 
er and  better  to  do  in  the  world  than  I  desired  to  appear.  There  he  was 
mistaken.  Without  doubt  the  order  and  cleanliness  of  our  parlour  daz- 
zled the  good  man,  the  clearness  of  the  windows,  the  neatness  of  the  cur- 
tains, of  3ie  dinner  table,  the  floor,  and  the  brightness  of  our  tables  and 
chairs.  One  usually  finds  a  great  lack  of  cleanliness  in  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor,  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  save.  But  order  and  neat- 
ness, as  I  always  preached  to  my  sainted  wife  and  to  my  daughters,  are 
great  save-alls.  Jenny  is  a  perfect  mistress  therein.  She  almost  surpass- 
es her  mother,  and  she  is  bringing  up  her  sister  Polly  in  the  same  way. 
Her  sharp  eyes  not  a  fly-mark  can  escape. 

Our  guest  soon  became  quite  familiar  and  intimate  with  us.  He  spoke 
more,  however,  of  our  situation  than  of  his  own.  The  poor  man  must 
have  some  trouble  on  his  heart,  I  hope  not  upon  his  conscience.  I  re- 
marked that  he  often  broke  off  suddenly  in  conversation,  and  became  de- 
pressed, then  agsin  he  would  exert  himself  to  be  cheerful.  God  comfort 
him! 

As  he  was  quitting  us  afler  dinner,  I  gave  him  much  friendly  counsel. 
Actors  I  know,  are  rather  a  light-minded  folk.  He  promised  me  sacredly 
as  soon  as  he  should  have  money,  to  send  back  my  loan.  He  must  be 
sincere  in  that,  for  he  looked  very  honest,  and  several  times  asked,  how 
long  I  thought  I  should  be  able  with  the  remainder  of  my  ready  money 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  my  household. 

His  last  words  were  "It  is  impossible  it  should  go  ill  with  you  in  the 
world.  You  have  heaven  in  your  breast,  and  two  angels  of  God  at  your 
side.''     With  these  words  he  pointed  to  Jenny  and  Polly. 

Dec.  20. — ^The  day  has  passed  very  quietly,  but  I  cannot  say  very 
agreeably,  for  the  grocer  Jones  sent  me  his  bill  for  the  year.  Consider- 
ing what  we  had  had  of  him,  it  was  larger  than  we  had  expected,  although 
we  had  had  nothing  of  which  we  did  not  ourselves  keep  an  account.  On- 
ly he  had  raised  the  price  of  all  his  articles.  Otherwise,  his  account 
agreed  honestly  with  ours. 
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The  worst  is  the  arrears  of  my  last  year's  bill.  He  begged  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  same,  as  he  is  in  great  need  of  money.  The  whole  of  what 
I  owe  him  amounts  to  eighteen  shillings. 

I  went  to  see  Mr.  Jones.  He  is  a  very  polite  and  reasonable  man.  I 
hoped  to  satisfy  him  by  paying  him  in  part,  and  promising  to  pay  the  re- 
mainder by  Easter.  But  he  was  not  to  be  moved,  and  he  regretted  that 
he  should  be  forced  to  proceed  to  extremities.  If  he  could,  he  would 
gladly  wait ;  but  only  within  three  days  he  would  have  to  paj^  a  note 
which  had  just  been  presented  to  him.  With  a  merchant  credit  is  every 
thing. 

To  all  this  there  was  nothing  to  be  said  in  reply,  after  ray  repeated  re- 
quests for  delay  had  proved  vain.  Should  I  have  let  him  go  to  law  against 
me  as  be  threatened  ?  1  sent  him  the  money,  and  paid  off  the  whc^e  debt 
But  now  my  whole  property  has  melted  down  to  eleven  shillings.  Hea- 
ven grant  that  the  actor  may  soon  return  what  I  loaned  him.  Otherwise 
f  know  not  what  help  there  is  for  us. 

Now  go  to,'thott  man  of  little  faith ;  if  thou  knowest  not,  God  knoweth. 
Why  is  thy  fieart  cast  down?  What  evil  hast  thou  done  ?  Poverty  is 
oo  crime. 

Bee,  24. — One  may  be  right  happy  after  all,  even  a*  the  poorest  We 
liave  a  thousand  pleasures  in  Jenny's  new  cloak.  She  looks  as  beautiful 
in  it  as  a  bride.  But  she  wishes  to  wear  it  the  first  time  abroad  at  church 
OA  New  Year's  day- 

Every  evening  she  reckons  up  and  shows  me  with  liow  little  expense 
she  has  got  through  the  day.  We  are  all  in  t^ed  by  seven  o'clock,  to  save 
xxl  and  coals.  That  is  no  great  hardship.  The  girls  ave  so  much  the 
wore  industrious  in  the  day,  and  they  chat  together  in  bed  until  midnight 
We  have  a  beavtiful  supply  of  turnips  and  vegetables.  Jenny  thinks  we 
can  get  through  six  or  eight  weeks,  without  running  in  debt  That  were 
«  stroke  of  management  without  parallel.  And  until  then  we  all  hope 
that  Mc  Fleetman  will  keep  his  word  like  an  honest  man,  and  pay  us 
back  the  loan.  Iff  appear  to  distrust  him,  it  awakens  all  Jenny's  zeal. 
She  will  allow  no  evil  of  the  comedian. 

He  is  our  constant  topic.  The  girls  especially  make  a  great  deal  out 
•of  him.  His  appearance  interrupted  the  uniformity  of  our  Ufe.  He  will 
supply  «s  with  conversation  for  a  full  half  year.     Pleasant  is  Jenny's  an- 

fer,  when  the  mischievous  PoHy  exclaims,  "  But  he  is  an  actor!"  Then 
enny  tells  of  the  celebrated  actors  in  London  who  are  invited  to  dine  with 
the  princes  of  the  royal  family ;  and  she  is  ready  to  prove  that  Fleetman 
will  become  one  of  the  first  actors  in  the  world,  for  he  has  fine  talents, 
and  a  graceful  address  and  well-chosen  phrases.  "  Yes,  indeed  !^'  said 
the  sly  Polly  to-day  very  wittily,  **  beautiful  phrases !  he  called  thee  an 
angel."  "  And  thee  too,"  cried  Jenny,  somewhat  vexed.  "  But  I  was 
only  thrown  into  the  bargain,''  rejoined  Polly,  "  he  looked  only  at  thee." 
"This  chat  and  childish  raillery  of  my  children  awakened  my  anxiety. 
Polly  is  growing  up ;  Jenny  is  eighteen.  What  prospect  have  I  of  seeing 
these  poor  children  provided  for  ?  Jenny  is  a  well-bred,  modest,  hand- 
some maiden ;  but  all  C-- —  knows  our  poverty.  We  are  therefore  little 
regarded,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  husband  for  Jenny.  An  an^l 
without  money  is  not  thought  half  so  much  of  now-a-days  as  a  devil  with 
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a  bag  full  of  guineas;  Jenny's  only  wealth  is  her  gentle  face.  That  ev- 
ery body  looks  kindly  on.  Even  the  grocer  Jones,  when  she  carried  him 
his  money,  gave  her  a  pound  of  almonds  and  raisins  for  a  present,  and  told 
her  how  he  was  grieved  to  take  my  money,  and  that,  if  I  bought  of  him, 
he  would  give  me  credit  till  Easter.  He  has  never  once  said  so  much  to 
me. 

When  I  die,  who  will  take  care  of  my  desolate  children  ?  Who !  the 
God  of  Heaven.  They  are  at  least  qualified  to  go  to  service  any  where. 
I  will  not  distress  myself  about  the  future. 

Dec.  26. — Two  hard  days  these  have  been.  I  ^ave  never  had  so  labo- 
rious a  Christmas.  I  preached  my  two  sermons  in  two  days  five  times 
in  four  difierent  churches.  The  road  was  very  bad,  and  the  wind  and 
weather  fearful.  Age  is  beginning  to  make  itse^ifelt.  I  have  not  the 
freshness  and  activity  I  once  had.  Indeed^  cal^bage  and  turnips,  scantily 
buttered,  with  only  a  glass  of  fresh  water,  do  not  afibrd  much  nourishment. 

I  have  dined  both  days  with  farmer  Hursts ,  The  people  in  the  country 
are  more  hospitable  by  far  than  here  in  the  t9wn,  where  nobody  has 
thought  of  inviting  me  to  dinner  these  six  montn^^  Aht  could  I  have 
only  had  my  daughters  with  toe  at  table!  What  profusion  was  there! 
Could  they  have  only  had  for  a  Christmas  feast  what  the  farmer's  dogs 
received  of  the  fragments  of  our  meal !  They  did  have  some  cake,  and 
they  are  feasting;  on  it  now  while  I  write.  It  was  lucky  that  I  had  cour- 
age, when  the  farmer  and  his  wife  pressed  me  to  eat  more,  to  say  that, 
with  their  leave,  I  would  carry  a  little  slice  of  the  cake  home  to  my  daugh- 
ters. The  good-hearted  people  packed  me  a  little  bag  full,  and,  besides, 
as  it  rained  pitifully,  sent  me  home  in  their  wagon. 

Eating  and  drinking  are  indeed  of  little  importance)  if  one  has  enough 
to  satisfy  his  hunger  and  thirst  Vet  it  may  not  be  denied  that  a  comfort- 
able provision  for  the  body  is  an  agreeable  thing.  One*s  thoughts  are 
clearer.     One  feels  with  more  vivacity. 

I  am  very  tired.  My  conversation  with  Farmer  Hurst  was  noteworthy. 
I  will  write  it  off  to-morrow. 

Dec.  27. — ^We  have  lived  to  know  what  perfect  joy  is.  But  one  must 
be  moderate  in  his  joys.  The  girls  must  learn  self-restraint,  and  practise 
themselves  therein*  Therefore  I  lay  aside  the  packet  of  money  which 
Mr.  Fleetman  has  sent.  I  will  not  break  the  seal  until  ailer  dinner.  My 
daughters  are  Eve's  daughters.  They  are  dying  of  curiosity  to  know  what 
Mr.  Fleetman  writes.  They  are  examining  the  address,  and  the  packet 
is  passing  from  one  to  the  other  three  times  in  a  minute. 

Indeed  I  am  more  disturbed  than  rejoiced,  t  lent  Mr.  Fleetman  only 
twelve  shillingSj  and  he  sends  me  back  £5.  God  be  praised !  He  must 
have  been  very  successful. 

How  joy  and  sorrow  interchange  I  1  went  early  this  morning  to  the  al- 
dermaUj  Mr.  Fieldson,  for  I  was  told  yesterday  that  the  wagoner  Brook 
at  Watton  Basset  had,  on  account  of  his  embarrassments,  destroyed  him- 
self. Some  eleven  or  twelve  years  ago  I  went  security  for  him  to  the 
amount  of  iSlOO.  He  was  distantly  related  to  my  sainted  wife.  The 
bond  has  never  been  cancelled.  The  man  has  latterly  had  much  trouble, 
and  given  himself  up  to  drinking. 
26 
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The  alderman  comforted  me  not  a  little.  He  said  he  had  heard  the  re« 
port,  but  that  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  Brook  had  destroyed  himself. 
There  had  been  no  authentic  intelligence.  So  I  returned  home  comfort' 
ed,  and  prayed  by  the  way  that  God  would  be  gracious  to  me. 

I  had  nardly  reached  the  house  when  Polly  ran  to  meet  me,  exclaiming, 
almost  breathless,  "A  letter!  a  letter  from  Mr.  Fleetman,  father,  with 
£5 !  But  the  packet  has  cost  seven  pence."  Jenny,  with  blushing  looks, 
handed  it  to  me  before  I  had  laid  down  my  hat  and  staff.  The  children 
were  half  out  of  their  wits  with  joy.  So  I  pushed  aside  their  scissors, 
and  said,  '*  Do^you  not  see,  children,  that  it  is  harder  to  bear  a  great  joy 
with  composure  than  a  great  evil  ?  I  have  often  admired  your  cheerful- 
ness when  we  were  iA  the  greatest  want,  and  knew  not  where  we  were  to 
find  food  for  the  nep^t  day.  But  now  the  first  smile  of  fortune  puts  you 
beside  yourselves.  Topanish  you  I  shall  not  open  the  letter  nor  the 
packet  of  money  until  aufer  dinner." 

Jenny  would  have  it  thaUt  was  not  the  money,  but  Mr.  Fleetman's  hon- 
esty and  gratitude  that  delighted  her,  and  that  she  only  wanted  to  know 
what  he  wrote  and  ht^^  he  was ;  but  I  adhered  to  my  determination. 
This  little  curiosity  r6\i^t  learn  to  practise  patience. 

The  same  day.  tlve. — Our  joy  is  turned  into  sorrow.  The  letter  with 
the  money  came,  not  from  Mr.  Fleetman,  but  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Snarl. 
He  gives  me  notice  that  our  engagement  will  terminate  at  Easter,  and  he 
informs  me  that  until  that  time  I  may  look  about  for  another  situation,  and 
that  he  has  accordingly  not  only  paid  me  up  my  salary  in  advance,  that  I 
may  bear  any  travelling  expenses  I  may  be  at,  but  also  directed  the  new 
vicar,  my  successor,  to  attend  to  the  care  of  the  parish. 

Thus  the  talk  of  the  people  here  in  town  was  not  wholly  without  foun- 
dation, and  it  may  also  be  true,  what  is  said,  that  the  new  vicar  had  re- 
ceived his  appointment  thus  readily,  because  he  has  married  a  near  rela- 
tive of  his  Reverence,  a  lady  of  doubtful  reputation.  So  I  must  lose  my 
office  and  my  bread  for  the  sake  of  such  a  person,  and  be  turned  into  the 
street  with  my  poor  children,  because  a  man  can  be  found  to  buy  my  place 
at  the  price  of  his  own  honour. 

Jenny  and  Polly  turned  deadly  pale,  when  they  found  that  the  letter 
came  not  from  Mr.  Fleetman,  but  from  the  Rector,  and  that  the  money, 
instead  of  being  the  generous  return  of  a  grateful  heart,  was  the  last 
wretched  gratuity  for  my  long  and  laborious  services.  Polly  threw  her- 
self sobbing  into  a  chair,  and  Jenny  left  the  room.  My  hand  trembled 
as  I  held  the  letter  containing  my  formal  dismissal.  But  I  went  into  my 
little  chamber,  locked  myself  m,  and  fell  upon  my  knees  and  prayed,  while 
Polly  wept  aloud. 

I  rose  liom  my  knees  refreshed  and  comforted,  and  took  my  Bible ;  and 
the  first  words  upon  which  my  eyes  fell  were,  "  Fear  not,  for  I  have  re- 
deemed thee,  I  have  called  thee  by  thy  name ;  thou  art  mine." 

Then  all  fear  vanished  out  of  my  heart.  I  looked  up,  and  said,  "  Yea, 
Lord,  I  am  thine." 

As  Polly  appeared  to  have  ceased  weeping,  I  went  back  into  the  par- 
lour; but  when  I  saw  her  upon  her  knees  praying,  with  her  clasped  hands 
resting  on  a  chair,  I  drew  back  and  shut  the  door  very  softly,  that  the 
dear  soul  might  not  be  disturbed. 
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After  some  time  I  beard  Jenny  come  in.  I  then  returned  to  my  daugh- 
ters. They  were  sitting  at  the  window.  I  saw  by  Jenny's  eyes  that  she 
had  beea*giving  relief  to  her  anguish  in  solitude.  They  both  looked  tim- 
idly at  me.  I  believe  they  feared  lest  they  should  see  despair  depicted 
on  my  countenance.  But  when  they  saw  that  I  was  quite  composed,  and 
that  I  had  addressed  them  with  cheerfulness,  they  were  evidently  reliev- 
ed. I  took  the  letter  and  the  money,  and  humming  a  tune,  threw  them 
into  my  desk.  They  did  not  allude  to  what  had  happened  the  whole  day. 
This  silence  in  them  was  owing  to  a  tender  consideration  for  me ;  with 
me  it  was  fear  lest  I  should  expose  my  weakness  before  my  children. 

Dee.  28. — It  is  good  to  let  the  first  storm  go  by,  without  looking  one's 
troubles  too  closely  in  the  face.  We  have  all  had  a  good  night's  sleep. 
We  talk  freely  now  of  Dr.  Snarl's  letter,  and  of  my  loss  of  office,  as  of  old 
affidrs.  We  propose  all  kinds  of  plans  for  the  future.  The  bitterest  thing 
is  that  we  must  oe  separated.  We  can  think  of  nothing  better  than  that 
Jenny  and  Polly  should  go  to  service  in  respectable  families,  while  I  be- 
take myself  to  my  travels  to  seek  somewhere  a  place  and  bread  for  my- 
self and  children. 

Polly  has  again  recovered  her  usual  cheerfulness.  She  brings  out 
again  her  dream  about  the  bishop's  mitre,  and  gives  us  much  amusement. 
She  counts  almost  too  superstitiously  upon  a  New  Year's  present  I  have 
sometimes  thought  much  of  dreams,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  them. 

As  soon  as  the  new  vicar,  my  successor,  shall  have  arrived  and  is  able 
to  assume  the  office,  I  shall  hand  over  to  him  the  parish-books,  and  take 
my  way  in  search  of  bread  elsewhere.  In  the  meantime  I  will  write  to  a 
couple  of  old  friends  at  Salisbury  and  Warminster,  to  request  them  to  find 
good  places  for  my  daughters,  as  cooks,  seamstresses,  or  chambermaids. 
Jenny  would  be  an  excellent  governess  for  little  children. 

I  will  not  leave  my  daughters  here.  The  place  is  poor,  the  people  are 
unsocial,  proud,  and  have  the  narrow  ways  of  a  small  town.  They  talk 
now  of  nothing  but  the  new  vicar.  Some  are  sorry  that  I  must  leave, 
but  I  know  not  who  takes  it  to  heart. 

Dec.  29. — \  have  written  to-day  to  my  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and 
laid  before  him  in  lively  terms  the  sad,  helpless  situation  of  my  children, 
and  my  long  and  faithful  services  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  He  must 
be  a  humane,  pious  man.  May  God  touch  his  heart !  Among  the  three 
hundred  and  four  parishes  of  the  county  of  Wiltshire,  there  must  certain* 
ly  be  found  for  me  at  least  some  little  comer !    I  do  not  ask  much. 

Dec.  30.— The  bishop's  mitre  that  Polly  dreamt  of  must  soon  make  its 
appearance,  otherwise  I  shall  have  to  go  to  jail.  I  see  now  veiy  plainly 
that  the  jail  is  inevitable. 

I  am  very  weak  and  in  vain  do  I  exert  myself  to  practise  mj  old  hero- 
ism. Even  strength  fails  me  for  fervent  prayer.  My  distress  is  too  much 
for  me. 

Yes,  the  jail  is  unavoidable.  I  will  say  it  to  myself  plainly,  that  I  may 
become  accustomed  to  the  prospect. 

The  All*  merciful  have  mercy  on  my  dear  children !  I  may  not — ^I 
cannot  tell  them. 
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Perhaps  a  speedy  death  will  save  me  from  the  disgrace.  I  feel  as  if 
my  very  bones  would  crumble  away;  fever-shivering  in  every  limb, — I 
cannot  write  for  trembling. 

Some  hours  after, — Already  I  feel  more  composed.  I  would  have 
thrown  myself  into  the  arms  of  God  and  prayed.  But  I  was  not  well.  I 
lay  down  on  my  bed.  I  believe  I  have  slept,  perhaps  also  I  fainted. 
Some  three  hours  have  passed.  My  daughters  have  covered  my  feet 
with  pillows.  I  am  weak  in  body,  but  my  heart  is  again  fresh.  £very 
thing  which  has  happened,  which  I  have  heard,  flits  before  me  like  a 
dream. 

So  the  wagoner  Brook  has  indeed  made  away  with  himself.  Alder* 
man  Fieldson  has  called  and  given  me  the  intelligence.  He  had  the  cor- 
oner's account,  together  with  the  notice  of  my  bond.  Brook's  debts  are 
very  heavy.  I  must  account  to  Withell,  a  woollen-draper  of  Trowbridge, 
for  the  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

Mr.  Fieldson  had  good  cause  to  commiserate  me  heartily.  Grood  God } 
a  hundred  pounds  sterling !  How  shall  I  ever  obtain  it  ?  All  that  I  and 
my  children  have  in  the  world  would  not  bring  a  himdred  shillings. 
Brook  used  to  be  esteemed  an  upright  and  wealthy  man.  I  never  thought 
that  he  would  come  to  such  an  end.  The  property  of  my  wife  was  con- 
sumed in  her  long  sickness,  and  I  had  to  sacrifice  the  few  acres  at  Brad- 
ford which  she  inherited.  Now  I  am  a  beggar.  Ah !  if  I  were  only  a 
free  beggar !  I  must  go  to  prison  if  Mr.  Withell  is  not  merciful.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  even  to  think  of  paying  him. 

Same  day.  Eve. — I  am  ashamed  of  my  weakness.  What !  to  faint ! 
to  despair !  Fy !  And  yet  believe  in  a  Providence !  And  a  priest  of 
the  Lord!     Fy,  Thomas! 

I  have  recovered  my  composure,  and  done  what  I  should.  I  have  just 
carried  to  the  post-o&ce  a  letter  to  Mr.  Withell  at  Trowbridge,  in  which 
I  have  stated  mj  utter  inability  to  pay  the  bond,  and  confessed  myself 
ready  to  go  to  jail.  If  he  has  any  human  feeling,  he  wiU  have  pity  on 
me,  if  not,  he  may  drag  me  away,  whithersoever  he  will. 

When  I  came  from  the  office,  I  put  the  courage  of  my  ghildren  to  the 
proof.  I  wished  to  prepare  them  for  the  worst.  Ah!  the  maidens  were 
more  of  men  than  the  man,  more  of  Christians  than  the  priest. 

I  told  them  of  Brook's  death,  of  my  debt,  and  of  the  possible  consequen- 
ces.   They  listened  earnestly  and  in  great  sorrow. 

"To  prison!"  said  Jenny,  silently  weeping,  while  she  threw  her  arms 
around  me.  "  Ah,  thou  good,  poor  father,  thou  hast  done  no  wrong,  and 
yet  hast  to  bear  so  much !  I  will  go  to  Trowbridge ;  I  will  throw  myself 
at  Withell's  feet;  I  will  not  rise  until  he  releases  thee !" 

"  No,"  cried  Polly,  sobbing,  "do  not  think  of  such  a  thing.  Trades- 
men are  tradesmen.  They  will  not  for  all  thy  tears  give  up  a  farthing  of 
father's  debt  I  will  go  to  the  woollen-draper,  and  bind  myself  to  live  up- 
on bread  and  water,  and  be  his  slave,  until  I  have  paid  him  with  my  labour 
what  father  owes." 

In  forming  such  plans,  they  gradually  grew  more  composed.  But  they 
saw  also  the  vanity  of  their  hopes.  At  last  said  Jenny,  "  Why  all  these 
useless  plans  ?    Let  us  wait  for  Mr.  Withell's  answer.    If  he  will  be  era* 
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el,  let  him  be  so.  God  is  also  in  the  jail.  Father,  go  to  jail.  Perhaps 
thou  wilt  be  better  there  than  with  us  in  our  poverty.  Go,  for  thou  goest 
without  guilt.  There  is  no  disgrace  in  it  for  thee.  We  will  both  go  to 
service,  and  our  wages  will  procure  thee  every  thing  needful.  I  will  not 
be  ashamed  even  to  beg.  To  go  a-begging  for  a  father  has  something  hon- 
ourable and  holy  in  it  We  will  come  and  visit  thee  from  time  to  time. 
Thou  shalt  be  well  taken  care  of.     We  will  fear  no  more." 

•'  Jenny,  thou  art  right,"  said  Polly ;  "  whoever  fears,  does  not  believe 
in  God.  I  am  not  afraid.  I  will  be  cheerful — as  cheerful  as  I  can  be, 
separated  from  father  and  thee." 

Such  conversations  cheered  my  heart.  Fleetman  was  right  when  he 
said  that  I  had  two  angels  of  the  Lord  at  my  side. 

Dec.  31. — ^The  year  is  ended.  Thanks  be  to  Heaven,  it  has  been,  with 
the  exception  of  some  storms,  a  right  beautiful  and  happy  year !  It  is 
true,  we  often  had  scarcely  enough  to  eat — still  we  have  had  enough. 
My  poor  salary  has  often  occasioned  me  bitter  cares,  still  our  cares  have 
had  their  pleasures.  And  now  I  scarcely  possess  the  means  of  support* 
ing  myself  and  my  children  half  a-year  longer.  But  how  many  have  not 
even  as  much,  and  know  not  where  to  get  another  day's  subsistence !  My 
place  have  I  lost.  In  my  old  age  I  am  without  office  or  bread.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  I  shall  spend  the  next  year  in  a  jail,  separated  from  my  good 
daughters.    Still  Jenny  is  right ;  God  is  there  also  in  the  jail ! 

To  a  pure  conscience  there  is  no  hell  even  in  hell,  and  to  a  bad  heart  no 
heaven  in  heaven.     I  am  very  happy. 

Whoever  knows  how  to  endure  privation  is  rich.  A  good  conscience 
is  better  than  that  which  the  world  names  honour.  As  soon  as  we  are 
able  to  look  with  indifference  upon  what  people  call  honour  and  shame, 
then  do  we  become  truly  worthy  of  honour.  He  who  can  despise  the 
world,  enjoys  heaven.  I  understand  the  gospel  better  every  day,  since  I 
have  learned  to  read  it  by  the  light  of  experience.  The  scholars  at  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  study  the  letter  not  the  spirit.  Nature  is  the  best  in- 
terpreter  of  the  Scriptures. 

With  these  reflections  I  conclude  the  year. 

I  am  very  glad  that  I  have  now  for  some  time  persevered  in  keeping 
this  journal.  Every  body  should  keep  one.  One  may  learn  more  firom 
himself  than  from  the  wisest  books.  When,  by  daily  setting  down  our 
thoughts  and  feelings,  we  in  a  manner  portray  ourselves,  we  can  see  at 
the  end  of  the  year  how  many  different  faces  we  have.  Man  is  not  al- 
ways like  himself.  He  who  says  he  knows  himself,  can  answer  for  the 
truth  of  what  he  says  only  at  the'  moment  Few  know  what  they  were 
yesterday ;  still  fewer  what  they  shall  be  to-morrow. 

A  day-book  is  useful  also,  because  it  helps  us  to  grow  in  faith  in  God 
and  Providence.  The  whole  history  of  the  world  does  not  teach  us  so 
much  about  these  things  as  the  thoughts,  judgments,  and  feelings  of  a 
sbgle  individual  for  a  twelvemonth. 

I  have  also  had  this  year  new  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  old  say- 
ing, "  Misfortunes  seldom  come  singly,  but  the  darkest  hour  is  just  before 
morning."  When  things  go  hard  with  me,  then  am  I  most  at  my  ease, 
^ways  excepting  the  first  shock,  for  then  I  please  myself  with  the  pros- 
pect of  the  relief  which  is  sure  to  succeed,  and  I  smile  because  nothing; 
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can  disturb  me.  On  the  other  hand,  when  every  thing  goes  according  to 
my  wishes,  I  am  timid  and  anxious,  and  cannot  give  myself  up  freely  to 
joy.  I  distrust  the  continuance  of  my  peace.  Those  are  the  hardest 
misfortunes,  which  we  allow  to  take  us  by  surprise.  It  is  likewise  true, 
that  trouble  looks  more  terrible  in  the  distance  than  when  it  is  upon  us. 
Clouds  are  never  so  black  when  near  as  they  seem  in  the  distance. 

I  have  learnt  from  all  my  calamities  to  consider,  with  the  quickness  of 
lightning,  what  will  be  their  worst  effect  upon  me.  So  I  prepare  myself 
for  the  worst,  and  it  seldom  comes. 

This  also  I  find  good — I  sometimes  play  with  my  hopes,  but  I  never 
let  my  hopes  play  with  me.  So  I  keep  them  in  check.  I  have  only  to 
remember  how  rarely  fortune  has  been  favourable  to  me ;  then  all  air- 
castles  vanish  as  if  they  were  ashamed  to  appear  before  me.  Alas  for 
him  who  is  the  sport  of  his  hopes !  He  pursues  will-o'-the-wisps  into  the 
bogs  and  mire. 

J\rew  Year^a  Day,  1765.  Jt.  Jtf.— A  wonderful  and  sad  afiair  opens  the 
year.     Here  follows  its  history. 

Early,  about  six  o'clock,  as  I  lay  in  bed  thinking  over  mv  sermon,  I 
beard  a  knocking  at  the  front  door.  Polly  was  up  and  in  the  kitchen. 
She  ran  to  open  the  door  and  see  who  was  there.  Such  early  visits  are 
not  usual  with  us.    A  stranger  presented  himself  with  a  large  box,  which 

he  banded  to  PoUy  with  these  words :  **  Mr. "  (Polly  lost  the  name) 

«  sends  this  box  to  the  Rev.  Vicar,  and  requests  him  to  be  very  careful  of 
the  contents.'' 

PoUv  took  the  box  with  joyful  surprise.  The  man  disappeared.  Polly 
tapped  lightly  at  my  chamber  door  to  see  whether  I  was  awake.  I  an* 
swered,  and  she  came  in,  and  wishing  me  *'  a  happy  new  year,''  as  well 
as  " good  morning,"  added,  laughing,  ''you  will  see  now,  dear  father, 
whether  Polly's  dreams  are  not  prophetic.  The  promised  bishop's  mitre 
is  come !"    And  then  she  told  me  how  a  New  Year's  present  had  been 

g*  ven  her  for  me.  It  vexed  me,  that  she  had  not  asked  more  particularly 
r  the  name  of  my  unknown  patron  or  benefactor. 

While  she  went  out  to  light  a  lamp  and  call  Jenny,  I  dressed  myself. 
I  cannot  deny  that  I  was  burning  with  curiosity.  For  hitherto  the  New 
Year's  presents  for  the  Vicar  of  C— e  had  been  as  insignificant  as  they 
were  rare.  I  suspected  that  my  patron,  the  farmer,  whose  eood-will  I 
appeared  to  have  won,  had  meant  to  surprise  me  with  a  box  of  cake,  and 
I  admired  his  modesty  in  sending  me  the  present  before  it  was  light. 

When  I  entered  the  parlour,  Polly  and  Jenny  were  standing  at  the  ta- 
ble on  which  lay  the  box  directed  to  roe,  carefully  sealed,  and  of  an  unu- 
sual size.  I  had  never  seen  exactly  such  a  box  before.  I  lifted  it,  and 
found  it  pretty  heavy.    In  the  top  were  two  smoothly  cut  round  holes. 

With  Jenny's  help,  I  opened  the  box  very  cautiously,  as  I  had  been  di- 
rected to  handle  the  contents  carefully.    A  fine  white  cloth  was  removed, 

and  lo ! ^but  no,  our  astonishment  is  indescribable.    We  all  exclaimed 

with  one  voice,  "  Giood  God !'' 

There  lay  a  little  child  asleep,  some  six  or  eight  weeks  old,  dressed  in 
the  finest  Unen,  with  rose-coloured  ribands.  Its  little  head  rested  upon 
a  soil  blue  silk  cushion,  and  it  was  well  wrapt  up  in  a  blanket.  The 
covering  as  well  as  the  little  cap,  was  trimmed  with  the  costliest  Brabant 
lace. 
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We  stood  some  moments  gazing  at  it  with  silent  wonder.  At  last  Pol- 
W  broke  out  into  a  comical  laugh,  and  cried,  "  What  shall  we  do  with  it? 
This  is  no  bishop's  m^tre !"  Jenny  timidly  touched  the  cheek  of  the 
sleeping  babe  with  the  point  of  her  finger,  and  in  a  tone  full  of  pity,  said, 
"  Poor,  dear  little  creature !  thou  hast  no  mother,  or  might  as  well  have 
no  mother !  Great  God !  to  cast  off  such  a  lovely,  helpless  being !  Only 
see,  father;  only  see,  Polly,  how  peacefully  and  trustfully  it  sleeps,  un- 
conscious of  its  fate,  as  if  it  knew  that  it  is  lying  in  God's  hand.  Sleep 
on,  thou  poor,  forsaken  one !  Thy  parents  are  perhaps  too  hieh  in  rank 
to  care  for  thee,  and  too  happy  to  permit  thee  to  disturb  their  happiness. 
Sleep  on,  we  will  not  cast  thee  out.  They  have  brought  thee  to  the  right 
place.     I  will  be  thy  mother." 

As  Jenny  was  speaking,  two  large  tears  fell  from  her  eyes.  I  canght 
the  pious,  gentle-hearted  creature  to  nnr  breast  and  said,  *'  Be  a  mother  to 
this  little  one !  The  stepchildren  of  fortune  come  to  her  stepchildren. 
God  tries  our  faith — no,  he  does  not  try  it.  He  knows  it.  Therefore  is 
this  forsaken  little  creature  brought  to  us.  We  do  not  indeed  know  how 
we  shall  subsist  from  one  day  to  another,  but  He  knows,  who  has  appoint- 
ed us  to  be  parents  .to  this  orphan." 

Thus  the  matter  was  soon  settled.  The  child  continued  to  sleep  sweet- 
ly on.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  exhausted  ourselves  in  conjectures  about 
its  parents,  who  were  undoubtedly  known  to  us,  as  the  box  was  directed 
to  me.  Polly,  alas !  could  tell  us  nothing  more  of  the  person  who  broueht 
it  than  she  had  already  told.  Now,  while  the  little  thing  sleeps,  and  I 
run  over  my  New  Year's  sermon  upon  "  the  Power  of  the  Eternal  Provi- 
dence," my  daughters  are  holding  a  council  about  the  nursing  of  the  poor 
stranger.  Polly  exhibits  all  the  delight  of  a  child.  Jenny  appears  to  be 
much  moved.  With  me,  it  is  as  if  I  entered  upon  the  New  Year  in  the 
midst  of  miracles,  and — it  may  be  superstition,  or  it  may  be  not — as  if  this 
little  child  were  sent  to  be  our  guardian  angel  in  our  need.  I  cannot  ex- 
press the  feelings  of  peace,  th^  still  happiness  which  I  have. 

Same  day.  Eve. — ^I  came  honie  greatly  exhausted  and  weary  with  the 
sacred  labours  of  the  day.  I  had  a  long  and  rugged  walk.  But  I  was  in- 
spirited by  a  happy  return  home,  by  the  cheerfulness  of  my  daughters,  by 
our  pleasant  little  parlour.  The  table  was  ready  laid  for  me,  and  on  it 
stood  a  flask  of  wine,  a  New  Year's  present  from  an  unknown  benevolent 
hand. 

The  looks  of  the  lovely  little  child  in  Jenny's  arms  refreshed  me  above 
all  things.  Polly  showed  me  the  beautiful  little  bed  of  our  nursling,  the 
dozen  fine  napkins,  the  dear  little  caps  and  night-clothes,  which  were  in 
the  box,  and  then  a  sealed  packet  of  money  directed  to  me,  which  they 
had  found  at  the  feet  of  the  child  when  it  awoke,  and  they  took  it  out. 

Anxious  to  learn  something  of  the  parentage  of  our  little  unknown  in« 
mate,  I  opened  the  packet.  It  contained  a  roll  of  twenty  guineas  and  a 
letter,  as  follows: 

''  Rel3ring  with  entire  confidence  upon  the  piety  and  humanity  of  your 
Reverence,  the  unhappy  parents  of  this  dear  child  commend  it  to  your 
care.  Do  not  forsake  it.  We  will  testify  our  gratitude  when  we  are  at 
Uberty  to  make  ourselves  known  to  you.  Although  at  a  distance,  we 
shall  keep  a  careful  watch,  and  know  every  thing  that  you  do.    The  dear 
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boy  is  named  Alfred.  He  has  been  baptized.  His  board  for  the  first 
quarter  accompanies  this.  The  same  sum  will  be  punctually  remitted  to 
you  every  three  months.  Take  the  child.  We  commend  him  to  the  ten- 
derness of  your  daughter  Jenny.*' 

When  I  had  read  the  letter,  Polly  leaped  with  joy,  and  cried,  "There's 
the  bishop's  mitre !"  Bountiful  Heaven !  how  rich  had  we  suddenly  be* 
come.  We  read  the  letter  a  dozen  times.  We  did  not  trust  our  eyes  to 
look  at  the  gold  upon  the  table.  What  a  New  Year's  present !  From 
my  heaviest  cares  for  the  future  was  I  thus  suddenly  relieved.  But  in 
what  a  strange  and  mysterious  way !  In  vain  did  I  think  over  all  the 
people  I  knew,  in  order  to  discover  whom  it  might  be  who  had  been  forc- 
ed by  birth  or  rank  to  conceal  the  existence  of  their  child,  or  who  were 
able  to  make  such  a  liberal  compensation  for  a  simple  service  of  Chris- 
tian charity.  I  tasked  my  recollection,  but  I  could  think  of  no  one.  And 
yet  it  was  evident  that  these  parents  were  well  acquainted  with  me  and 
mine. 

Wonderful  are  the  ways  of  Providence ! 

Jan.  2. — Fortune  is  heaping  her  favours  upon  me.  This  morning  I 
again  received  a  packet  of  money,  £12,  by  the  post,  with  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Fleetman.  It  is  too  much.  For  a  shilling  he  returns  me  a  pound. 
Things  must  have  gone  well  with  him.  He  says  as  much.  I  cannot, 
alas,  thank  him,  for  he  has  forgotten  to  mention  his  address.  God  forbid 
I  should  be  puffed  up  with  my  present  riches.  I  hope  now  in  time  to  pay 
off  honestly  my  bond  to  Mr.  Withell. 

When  I  told  my  daughters  that  I  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Fleet- 
man,  there  was  a  new  occasion  for  joy.  I  do  not  exactly  understand  what 
the  girls  have  to  do  with  Mr.  Fleetman.  Jenny  grew  very  red,  and  Polly 
jumped  up  laughingly,  and  held  up  both  her  hands  before  Jenny's  face, 
and  Jenny  behaved  as  if  she  was  right  vexed  with  the  playful  girl. 

I  read  out  Fleetman's  letter.  But  I  could  scarcely  do  it,  for  the  young 
man  is  an  enthusiast.  He  writes  many  flattering  things  which  I  do  not 
deserve.  He  exaggerates  every  thing,,,  even  indeed  when  he  speaks  of 
the  good  Jenny.  I  pitied  the  poor  girl  while  I  read.  I  did  not  dare  to 
look  at  her.  The  passage,  however,  which  relates  to  her,  is  worthy  of 
note.    It  runs  thus : 

"  When,  excellent  sir,  I  went  from  your  door,  I  felt  as  if  I  were  quit- 
ting a  father's  roof  for  the  bleak  world.  I  shall  never  forget  you,  never 
forget  how  happy  I  was  with  you.  I  see  you  now  before  me,  in  your  rich 
poverty,  in  your  Christian  humility,  in  your  patriarchal  simplicity.  And 
the  lovely,  fascinating  Polly ;  and  the — ah !  for  your  Jenny  I  have  no 
words  I  In  what  words  shall  one  describe  the  heavenly  loveliness  by 
which  every  thing  earthly  is  transfigured  ?  For  ever  shall  I  remember 
the  moment  when  she  gave  me  the  twelve  shillings,  and  the  gentle  tone 
of  consolation  with  which  she  spoke  to  me.  Wonder  not  that  I  have  the 
twelve  shillings  still.  I  would  not  part  with  them  for  a  thousand  guineas. 
I  shall  soon  perhaps  explain  every  thing  to  you  personally.  Never  in  my 
life  have  I  been  so  happy  or  so  miserable  as  I  am  now.  Commend  me  to 
your  sweet  daughters,  if  they  still  bear  me  in  remembrance." 

I  conclude  from  these  lines  that  he  intends  to  come  this  way  again. 
The  prospect  gives  me  pleasure.    In  his  unbounded  gratitude,  the  young 
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nan  h^s  perbaps  sent  me  his  all,  because  I  once  lent  him  half  of  ihjr  rea- 
dy mcMiey.  That  grieves  me.  He  seems  to  be  a  thoughtless  ybUtn,  an4 
yet  he  has  an  honest  heart. 

We  have  great  delight  in  the  little  Alfred.  The  little  thing  laughed 
to-day  upon  Polly,  as  Jenny  was  holding  him,  like  a  young  mother^  ia 
her  arms.  The  girls  are  more  handy  with  the  little  citizen  of  the  wdrld 
than  I  had  anticipated.  But  it  is  a  beautiful  child.  We  have  bought  him 
a  handsome  cradle,  and  provided  abundantly  for  all  his  little  wants,  ^he 
cradle  stands  at  Jenny's  bedside.  She  watches  day  and  night  like  a  guar- 
dian spirit,  over  her  tender  charge. 

/on.  3. — ^To-day  Mr.  Curate  Thomson  arrived  with  his  young  wift  and 
sent  for  me.  I  went  to  him  immediately  at  the  inn.  He  is  an  agreeable 
man  and  very  polite.  He  informed  me  that  he  was  appointed  my  sticces- 
sor  in  office;  that  he  wished,  if  I  had  no  objections,  to  entcfr  immediately 
upon  his  duties,  and  that  I  might  occupy  the  parsonage  Until  Easter:  he 
would  in  the  meanwhile  take  iip  his  abode  in  lodgings  prepared  for  him 
at  Alderman  Fieldson's. 

I  replied  that,  if  he  pleased,  I  would  resign  my  office  tb  him  immedi- 
ately, as  I  should  be  thus  more  at  liberty  to  look  out  for  another  situatlbn. 
I  desired  only  permission  to  preach  a  farewell  sermon  in  the  churches  in 
which  I  had  for  so  many  years  declared  the  word  of  the  Lord; 

He  then  said  that  he  would  come  in  the  afternoon  to  examinfe  thfe  state 
of  the  parsonage. 

He  has  been  here  with  his  wife  and  Alderman  Fieldson;  Hia  lady 
was  somewhat  haughty  and  appears  to  be  of  high  birth,  for  there  was 
nothing  in  the  house  that  pleased  hef,  and  she  hardly  deigned  to  look  at 
my  daughtei's;  When  she  saw  the  little  Alfred  in  the  cradlci  she  turned 
to  Jenny  and  asked,  whether  she  were  already  married.  The  good  Jen« 
ny  blushed  tip  to  her  hair,  and  Shook  her  little  head  by  way  of  negative, 
and  stammered  out  something.  I  had  to  come  to  the  poor  girPs  assistf- 
ance.  My  lady  listened  to  my  story  with  great  curiosity,  and  drew  up 
her  mouth,  and  shrugged  her  shcrulders.  It  was  very  disagreeable,  but 
t  said  nothing.  I  invited  them  to  take  a  cup  of  tea.  But  they  declined. 
Mr.  Curate  appeared  to  be  very  obedient  to  th^  slightest  hint  of  the  lady. 

We  were  very  glad  ^hen  the  visit  was  over. 

Jafi*  6. — Mr.  Withell  is  an  excellent  mart,  to  judge  from  his  letter.  He 
sympathizes  with  me  in  regard  to  my  unfortunate  bond,  and  comforts  me 
with  the  ftsstirance  that  I  must  not  disquiet  myself  if  I  am  not  able  to  pay 
It  for  ten  years,  or  evfcr.  He  appears  to  be  well  acquainted  with  my  cir- 
bumstances,  for  he  alludes  to  them  very  cautiously.  He  considers  me  an 
honest  man;  That  gratifies  me  most.  He  shall  not  find  his  confidence 
tnisplaced.  I  will  go  to  Trowbridge  as  soon  as  I  can,  and  pay  Mr.  Withell 
Fleetman's  £12  sterling,  as  an  instalment  of  my  monstrous  debt 

Although  Jenny  insists  that  she  sleeps  sotindly,  that  little  Alfred  is  veiy 
duiet  o'  nights,  and  only  wakes  once,  when  she  gives  him  a  drink  out  of 
his  little  bottle,  yet  I  feel  anxious  about  the  maiden.  She  is  not  so  lively 
by  far,  as  formerly,  although  she  seems  to  be  much  happier  than  when  we 
were  everyday  troubled  about  our  daily  bread.  Sometimes  she  sits  with 
her  needle,  lost  in  a  reverie,  dreaming  with  open  eyes  \  or  her  hands, 
27 
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once  so  activei  lie  sunk  upon  her  lap.  When  she  is  spoken  to,  she  starts, 
and  has  to  bethink  herself  what  was  said.  AW  this  evidently  comes  from 
the  interruption  of  her  proper  rest.  But  she  will  not  hear  a  word  of  it. 
We  cannot  even  persuade  her  to  take  a  little  nap  in  the  daytime.  She  de- 
.flares  that  she  feels  perfectly  well. 

'  1  had  no  idea  that  she  had  so  much  vanity.     Fleetman's  praises  have 
not  displeased  her.     She  has  asked  me  for  his  letter,  to  read  once  more. 
And  she  has  not  yet  returned  it  to  me,  but  keeps  it  in  her  work-basket ! 
I  don't  care  for  my  part!  the  vain  thing! 

Jan,  8. — My  farewell  sermon  was  accompanied  with  the  tears  of  most 
of  my  hearers.  I  see,  now  at  last  that  ray  parishioners  love  me-  They 
have  expressed  their  obligations  on  all  hands  and  loaded  me  with  gifts. 
I  never  before  had  such  abundance  of  provisions  in  the  house,  so  many 
dainties  of  all  kinds,  and  so  much  wine.  A  hundredth  part  of  my  present 
plenty  would  have  made  me  account  myself  over-fortunate  in  past  days. 
We  are  really  swimming  in  plenty.     But  a  goodly  portion  has  already 

been  disposed  of.    I  know  some  poor  families  in  C e,  and  Jenny  knows 

even  more  than  I.    The  dear  people  share  in  our  pleasures. 

.1  was  moved  to  the  inmost  by  my  sermon.  W  ith  tears  had  I  written 
it.  It  was  a  sketch  of  iny  whole  past  course  from  my  call  and  settlement* 
lam  now  driven  from  the  vineyard  as  an  unprofitable  servant,  and  yet  I 
have  not  laboured  as  a  hireling.  Many  noble  vines  have  I  planted,  many 
deadly  weeds  cut  away.  I  am  driven  from  the  vineyard  where  I  have 
watched,  and  taught,  and  warned,  and  comforted,  and  prayed.  I  hav6 
shrvmk  from  no  sick  bed.  I  have  strengthened  the  dying  for  the  last  con- 
flict, with  holy  hope.  I  have  gone  ailer  sinners.  I  have  not  lefl  the 
poor»  desolate.  I  have  called  back  the  lost  to  the  way  of  life.  Ah  1  all 
these  souls  that  were  knit  to  my  soul,  are  torn  from  me — why  should  noC 
iny  heart  bleed  ?     But  God's  will  be  done !    • 

Gladly  would  I  now  offer  to  take  charge  of  the  parish  without  salary, 
but  my  successor  has  the  office.  I  have  been  used  to  poverty  from  my 
birth,  and  care  has  never  forsaken  me  since  I  stepped  out  of  my  boys-shoes* 
I  have  enough  for  myself  and  my  daughters  in  little  Alfred's  board.  We 
shall  be  able  indeed  to  lay  up  something.  I  would  never  again  complain 
of  wind  and  weather  beating  against  my  gray  hairs,  could  I  only  continue 
to  break  the  bread  of  life  to  my  flock. 

.  Be  it  so  I  I  will  not  murmur.  The  tear  which  drops  upon  this  page,  is 
no  tear  of  discontent.  I  ask  not  for  riches  and  good  days,  nor  have  I  ever 
asked.  But,  Lord  I  Lord !  drive  not  thy  servant  for  ever  from  thy  service, 
although  his  powers  are  small.  Let  me  again  enter  thy  vineyard,  and 
with  thy  blessing  win  souls. 

Jan.  13. — My  journey  to  Trowbridge  has  turned  out  beyond  all  expec- 
tation. I  arrived  late  with  weary  feet  at  the  pleasant  little  old  city,  and 
could  not  rouse  myself  from  sleep  until  late  the  next  morning.  Afler  I 
had  put  on  my  clean  clothes  (1  had  not  been  so  finely  dressed  since  my 
wedding-day — the  good  Jenny  shows  a  daughter's  care  for  her  father,)  I 
left  the  inn  and  went  to  Mr.  Withell's.  He  lives  in  a  splendid,  great 
house. 

He  received  me  somewhat  coldly  at  first ;  but  when  I  mentioned  mv 
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)iarae,  he  led  me  into  his  little  office.  Here  I  thanked  hiro  for  his  great 
goodness  and  consideration ;  told  him  how  I  had  happened  to  give  tho 
bond,  and  what  hard  fortunes  had  hitherto  been  mine.  I  then  laid  my 
iei2  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Withell  looked  at  me  for  a  while  in  silence,  with  a  smile,  and  witl^ 
some  emotion.  He  then  extended  his  hand,  and  shook  mine,  and  said| 
•*  I  know  all  about  you.  I  have  informed  myself  particularly  about  your 
circumstances.  You  are  an  honest  man.  Take  your  £12  back.  I  can- 
pot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  rob  you  of  your  New  Year's  present  Rather 
let  me  add  a  pound  to  it,  to  remember  me  by." 

He  arose,  brought  a  paper  from  another  room,  opened  it  and  said,  "You 
know  this  bond  and  your  signature  ?  I  give  it  to  you  and  your  childrea.^' 
He  tore  the  paper  in  two,  and  placed  it  in  my  hand. 

I  could  find  no  words,  I  was  so  deeply  moved.  My  eyes  filled.  He 
saw  that  I  would  thank  him,  but  could  not,  and  he  said,  "  Hush !  hush ! 
not  a  syllable,  I  pray  you.  This  is  the  only  thanks  I  desire  of  you.  I 
would  gladhr  have  forgiven  poor  Brook  -the  debt,  had  he  only  dealt  frank- 
ly with  me."  , 

I  don't  know  a  more  noble-hearted  man  than  Mr.  Withell.  He  waf 
too  kind.  He  would  have  me  relate  to  him  much  of  my  past  history. 
He  introduced  me  to  his  wife,  and  to  the  young  gentleman  his  son.  .He 
had  my  little  bundle,  containing  my  old  clothes,  brought  from  the  ini;i^ 
and  kept  me  at  his  house*  The  entertainment  was  princely.  The  cham- 
ber in  which  I  slept,  the  carpet,  the  bed,  were  so  splendid  and  costly  that 
1  hardly  dared  to  make  use  of  them.  , 

The  next  day' Mr.  Withell  sent  me  home  in  his  own  elegant  cmiziff^ 
I  parted  with  my  benefactor  with  a  heart  deejply  moved.  My  children 
vept  with  me  for  joy  when  I  showed  them  the  bond.  "See,"  said  \^ 
•'  this  light  piece  of  paper  was  the  heaviest  burthen  of  my  life,  and  now 
it  is  generously  cancelled.  Pray  for  the  life  and  prospenty  of  our  deliv- 
erer!" 

Jan.  16.-— Yesterday  was  the  most  remarkable  day  of  my  life.  We 
were  sitting  together  m  the  forenoon ;  I  was  rocking  the  cradle,  Polly 
was  reading  aloud,  and  Jenny  was  seated  at  the  window  with  her  needle, 
when  she  suddenly  jumped  up,  and  then  fell  back  again  deadly  pale  into 
her  chair.  We  were  all  alarmed,  and  cried,  "  What  is  the  matter?"  She 
forced  a  smile,  and  said,  "  He  is  coming!" 

The  door  opened,  and  in  came  Mr.  Fleetman  in  a  beautiful  travelling 
cloak.  We  greeted  him  right  heartily,  and  were  truly  glad  to  see  him 
so  unexpectedly  and,  as  it  appeared,  in  so  much  better  circumstanpep 
than  before.  He  embraced  me,  kissed  Polly,  and  bowed  to  Jenny,  wl^o 
had  not  yet  recovered  from  her  agitation.  Her  pale  looks  did  not  escape 
him.  He  inauired  anxiously  about  her  health.  Polly  replied  to  m9 
questions,  ana  he  then  kissed  Jenny's  hand,  as  though  he  would  beg  her 
pardon  for  having  occasioned  her  such  an  alarm.  But  there  was  nouiing 
to  be  said  about  it,  for  the  poor  girl  grew  red  again  like  a  newly  blown 
rose. 

I  called  for  cake  and  wine,  to  treat  my  guest  and  benefactor  better  tha|i 
on  a  former  occasion ;  but  he  declined,  as  be  could  not  tarry  long,  and  ha 
had  company  at  the  inn.  Yet  at  Jenny's  request,  he  sate  down  and  took 
some  wine  with  us. 
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4^9  he  bgd  spoken  of  the  company  which  had  come  ivith  him,  I  8op> 
posed  that  it  must  be  a  company  of  comedians,  and  inquired  whether  they 

intended  to  stop  and  play  in  C ,  observing  that  the  place  was  too  poor. 

He  laughed  out,  and  replied,  '*  Yes,  we  shall  play  a  comedy,  but  altoge« 
ther  gratis."  Polly  was  beside  herself  with  joy,  for  she  had  long  waited 
to  see  a  play.  She  told  Jenny,  who  had  gone  for  the  cake  and  wi|ie. 
Polly  inquii^d  whjether  many  actors  had  come  with  him.  "  A  gentlempn 
and  lady,"  said  he,  *•  but  excellent  players." 

Jenny  appeared  i^nusually  serious.  She  cast  a  sad  look  at  Fleetn^^n, 
and  asked,'  "And  you — will  you  also  appear?''  This  was  said  in  that 
tone  peculiarly  spfi,  yet  very  penetrating,  which  I  have  seldom  observed 
in  het^  and  oiily  upon  rare  occasions,  and  at  the  most  serious  moments. 

Poof  Fleetman  himself  treml^led  at  her  tone,  so  like  the  voice  of  th^ 
angel  of  doom,  ^e  looked  up  to  her  with  an  earnest  gaze,  and  appeared 
to  strcfggle  with  himself  for  an  answer,  and  then  advancing  towards  her 
a  step,  he  said,  "  Miss,  by  my  God  and  your's,  you  alone  can  decide 
thatlH 

Jenny  dropped  her  eyes.  |Ie  continued  to  speak.  She  answered, 
I  coulcl  not  compriehend  what  they  were  about  They  spoke — Polly  and 
I  listened  with  the  greatest  attention,  but  we  neither  of  us  understood  9 
urord.  or  rather  we  heard  words  without  any  sense.  And  yet  Fleetman 
and  Jenny  appeared  not  only  to  understand  one  another  perfectly,  but, 
what  struck  me  as  very  strange,  Fleetman  was  deeply  moved  by  Jenny's 
answers,  although  thev  expressed  the  veriest  trifles.  At  last  Fleetman 
claspe^  h|s  hands  passionately  to  his  breast,  raised  his  eyes,  streaming 
with  tears,  to  heaven,  and  with  an  impressive  appearance  of  emotion,  ex- 
claime;},  'f  Then  am  I  indeed  unhappy!" 

Polly  could  hold  out  no  longer.  With  a  comicalWivacity,  she  looked 
Aom  one  to  the  other,  and  at  last  cried  out,  "  I  do  believe  that  you  two 
are  beginning  to  play  already !'' 

He  pressed  Poily^s  hand  warmly,  and  said,  «  Ah !  that  it  were  so !'' 

I  put  an  end  to  the  confusion  by  pourine  out  the  wine.  We  drank  to 
the  welfare  of  ou^  friend.  Fleetman  turned  to  Jenny,  and  stammered  out, 
'*  Miss,  in  earnest,  my  welfare  ?''  3he  laid  her  hand  upon  her  heait,  cast 
down  her  eyes,  and  drank. 

Fleetman  immediately  became  more  composed.  He  went  to  the  cra- 
dle, looked  at  \hp  child,  and  when  Polly  and  I  had  told  hipn  its  history,  he 
said  to  Polly  with  a  smile,  **  Then  you  have  not  discovered  that  f  sent  you 
this  New  YearU  present?" 

We  all  exclaimed  in  utter  amazement,  "  Who!  you?"  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  relate  what  follows:  *'My  name,''  said  he,  <*is  not  Fleetman. 
I  am  Sir  Cecil  Fairford.  My  sister  i^nd  myself  have  been  kept  out  of  our 
rightful  property  by  my  father's  brother,  who  took  advantage  of  certain 
ambiguous  conditions  in  my  father's  will,  and  involved  us  in  a  long  and 
embarrassing  lawsuit  We  have  hitherto  lived  with  difficulty  upon  the 
litQe  property  left  us  by  o|ir  mother,  who  died  early.  My  sister  has  suff- 
ered most  from  th^  tyranny  of  her  imcle,  who  was  ner  guardian,  and  who 
had  destined  her  for  the  son  of  an  intimate  and  powerful  friend  of  his. 
But  my  sister,  on  the  other  hand,  was  secretly  contracted  to  the  young 
tx>rd  Sandom,  whose  father,  then  living,  was  opposed  to  their  marriage. 
Without  the  knowledge  either  of  my  uncle  or  Uie  old  lord,  they  were  se- 
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cretly  married.  The  little  Alfred  is  their  son.  My  sister,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  benefiting  her  health  and  availing  herself  of  sea-bathing,  left  the 
house  of  her  guardian,  and  put  herself  under  my  protection.  When  the 
child  was  bom,  our  great  concern  was  to  find  a  place  for  it  where  it  would 
have  the  tenderest  care,     I  accidentally  heard  a  touching  account  of  the 

pover^  and  humanity  of  the  parish  minister  of  G ,  and  I  came  hith* 

er  to  satisfy  myself.  The  manner  in  which  I  was  treated  by  you  decid- 
ed me.  ^ 

"I  have  forgotten  to  mention  that  my  sister  never  returned  to  her 
guardian.  For  about  six  months  ago  I  won  the  suit  against  him,  and  en- 
tered into  possession  of  my  patrimony.  My  uncle  instituted  a  new  suit 
against  me  for  withdrawing  my  sister  from  his  charge ;  but  the  old  Lord 
^dom  died  suddenly  a  few  cfays  ago  of  apoplexy,  and  my  brother-in- 
law  has  made  his  marriage  public.  So  that  the  suit  falls  to  the  ground, 
and  all  cause  for  keeping  the  child's  birth  secret  is  removed.  Its  parents 
have  now  come  with  me  to  take  the  child  away,  and  I  have  come  to  take 
away  you  and  your  family,  if  the  proposal  I  make  you  shall  be  accepted. 

"During  the  lawsuit  in  which  I  have  been  engaged,  the  living,  which 
is  in  the  gift  of  my  family,  has  remained  unoccupied.  I  have  at  my  dis^ 
posal  this  situatbn,  which  yields  over  i^OO  per  annum«  You,  sir,  have 
lost  your  place,  I  shall  not  be  happy  unless  you  come  and  reside  near 
me  and  accept  this  living.^' 

God  only  knows  how  I  was  affected  at  these  words.  My  eyes  were 
blinded  with  tears  of  joy.  I  stretched  out  my  hands  to  the  man  who 
came  a  messenger  from  heaven.  I  fell  upon  his  breast.  PoUy  threw 
her  arms  around  him  with  a  cry  of  delignt  Jenny  thankfuUy  kissed 
the  baronet's  hand.  But  he  snatched  it  from  her  with  visible  agitation 
and  left  us. 

My  happy  children  were  still  holding  me  in  their  embraces,  and  we 
were  still  mingling  our  tears  and  congratulations,  when  the  baronet  re- 
turned, bringing  his  brother-in-law,  Lord  Sandom,  with  ,his  wife.  The 
latter  was  an  uncommonly  beautifpl  young  lady.  Without  saluting  us,  she 
ran  to  the  cradle  of  her  child,  ^e  knelt  dowfi  over  the  little  Alfred, 
kissed  his  cheeks  and  wept  freely  with  mingled  pain  wd  delight  Her 
lord  raised  her  up,  and  haid  much  trouble  in  composing  her- 

When  she  had  recovered  her  composure  ^d  apologized  to  us  all  for  her 
behaviour,  she  thanked  first  me.  and  then  PoUy,  in  the  most  touching 
terms.  Polly  disowned  all  obligation,  and  pointed  to  Jenny,  who  had 
withdrawn  to  the  window,  and  s^d,  **  My  lister  there  has  been  its  moth- 
er!'' 

Lady  Sandom  approached  JennVt  gasced  at  her  long  in  silence  and  with 
evidently  delighted  surprise,  and  then  danced  at  her  brother  with  a  smile, 
and  folded  Jenny  in  her  arms.  The  dear  Jenny,  in  her  modesty,  scarce- 
ly dared  to  look  up.  "I  am  your  debtor,"  said  my  lady,  "buKthe  ser- 
vice you  have  rendered  to  a  mother's  heart  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  re- 
pay. Become  a  sister  to  me,  lovely  Jenny ;  sisters  can  have  no  obliga- 
tions between  them."  As  they  embraced  each  other,  the  baronet  ap- 
proached. "  There  stands  my  poor  brother,''  said  my  lady ;  "  as  you  are 
now  my  sister,  he  may  stand  nearer  to  your  heart,  dear  Jenny,  may  he 
not?" 

Jenny  blushed  and  said,  "  He  is  my  father's  benefactor." 


214     '  May.,  May^ 

**  Will  you  not  be,"  replied  the  lady,  <*  the  benefactress  of  my  poor 
brother?     Look  kindly  on  him.     If  you  only  knew  how  he  loves  you!" 

The  baronet  took  Jenny's  hand  and  kissed  it,  and  said,  as  Jenny  strug- 
gled to  withdraw  it.  "  Miss,  will  you  be  unkind  to  me  ?  I  am  unhappy 
without  this  hand.**  Jenny,  much  disturbed,  let  her  hand  remain  in  his. 
The  baronet  ttien  led  my  daughter  to  me,  and  begged  me  for  my  blessing. 

"  Jenny,"  said  I,  "  it  depends  upon  thee.  Do  we  dream  ?  Canst  thou 
love  him  ?    Do  thou  decide." 

She  then  turned  to  the  baronet,  who  stood  before  her,  deeply  agitated, 
and  cast  upon  him  a  full,  penetrating  look,  and  then  took  his  hand  in  both 
hers,  pressed  it  to  her  breast,  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  softly  whispered, 
"  God  has  decided." 

I  blessed  my  son  and  my  daughter.  They  embraced.  There  was  a  so-, 
lemn  silence.     All  eyes  were  4'et. 

Suddenly  Polly  sprang  up,  laughing  through  her  tears,  and  flung  her- 
self  upon  my  neck,  while  she  cried,  "There!  we  have  it  I  The  New 
Year's  present!     Bishop's  mitres  upon  bishop's  mitres !" 

Little  Alfred  awoke. 

It  is  In  vain — I  cannot  describe  this  day.  My  happy  heart  is  full,  and 
I  am  contiiiually  interrupted. 


MAY. 


BT    ■aO.    J.    B.    EOOKBIOM,    OF    BMO. 


BsAUTrFVL  May  ?  thou  comei t  once  again. 

Clad  in  thy  rest  of  green,  and  deck'd  with  ilowcn. 

Smiling  and  innny  ai  a  happy  child. 

And  full  of  joy  at  maiden  of  tweet  thongfatt. 

The  iky  haih  long  been  OTercait  with  cloudt. 

And  plathing  raint  and  cold  angrtcioot  windt 

Hare  damp'd  oar  joyt,  and  filled  onr  heartt  with  gloom  ; 

Bat  BOW  the  breeze  goes  dancing  o'er  the  earth ; 

Tha  moaarch  tun  titt  proudly  on  hit  throne. 

And  throwt  hit  beamt  in  liberal  largette  round ; 

The  budt  thine  brightly  in  the  thick  green  grate. 

And  birdt  ruth  tinging  throogh  the  p«riam'd  air  ; 

The  fragnmt  hawthorn  loadt  the  theltering  hedge, 

And'OD  the  chctnattree  white  blottomt  hang. 

Gracing  itt  bought  like  wreatht  of  liring  inow ; 

The  tycamore  it.  now  the  haunt  of  beet. 

Who  teck  to  rob  it  of  its  balmy  wealth ; 

IjabamnoiB  hang  their  golden  ohaplett  out. 

And  tilver  eirclett  deck  the  guelder-rote ; 

BioBtomt  are  bluthing  on  the  apple  tree. 

And  all  around  upon  the  orchard  bought 

Thote  wekome  harbiogert  of  fruit  are  hung. 
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The  primrote  and  the  Tiolet  ha^e  gone, 
Chac'd  by  a  host  of  many-coloured  flowen. 
That  ciniter  thickly  on  the  verdant  banki; 
And,  hid  among  the  reeds  and  sedges,  singt 
That  imitatire  iprite,  the  mockingbirds 
At  dusky  eve  the  glow-worm  lights  her  lamp, 
A  cheering  beacon  to  the  nightingale, 
Which  in  its  covert  singcth  sweet  and  dear. 
Whilst  far  away  the  cuckoo's  notes  are  heard/ 
That  bird  of  spring  whochanteth  night  and  day. 

Welcome,  sweet  May !  thou  darling  of  the  bard. 

Whether  of  ancient  or  of  modem  time; 

^hou  month  of  spring- tide  promise,  smiling  May, 

Thou  month  of  blushing  blossoms,  and  sweet  flowers^ 

ThoQ  '*  merry  month,"  thou  best-belov'd  of  birds, 

Thoo  emblem  of  all  fresh  and  beauteous  things, 

I  give  thee  welcome,  and  I  bid  thee  hail ! 

Thoa  art  not  honour'd  as  io  days  of  old. 

When  even  princes  out  a-maying  went. 

And  youthful  rustics  usher*d  in  thy  birth 

With  music's  sound,  and  lusty  blast  of  horn. 

Whilst  from  some  neighbouring  wood  they  branches  broke^ 

Adorning  them  with  crowns  of  glowing  buds. 

That  they  might  deck  their  dwellings  in  thy  praise. 

No  more  do  maids  at  break  of  morning  stray 

Where  they  may  find  thy  bright  and  pearly  dew. 

Which  gossips  tell  will  add  unto  their  bloom. 

And  make  them  lovelier  in  their  lovers'  eyes. 

Seldom  we  see  the  village  May-pole  now. 
Rearing  on  high  its  flowery  •crested  head. 
Whilst  active  dancers  whirl  about  its  base. 
And  quips  and  cranks  and  laughter  loud  abound. 
Thou  hast  no  more  the  ancient  Morris-dance, 
With  fool  grotesque,  and  young  and  beauteous  queen : 
The  fair  made  Marian,  with  her  crown  of  gold. 
Juggler,  and  friar,  and  prancing  paste-board  steed, 
Spaniard,  Morisco,  and  the  minstrel  old, 
No  more  appear  thy  birth  to  celebrate. 
These  have  departed,  but  thou  comest  still. 
Rich  in  thy  pristine  treasures,  lovely  May ; 
The  trees  and  flowers  still  glorify  thy  path. 
And  breeze  and  bird  make  music  onto  thee'; 
Still  dost  thou  to  the  poet  give  delight. 
And,  therefore,  do  I  welcome  thee  again. 
Rejoicing  in  thy  presence,  lovely  May. 


il0  Jl^drtu. 

ADDRESS. 


BT    PATRCaRCB.  ROBERT    B.    W  6  O  B  «  I  R  .* 

Whilst  me^  liave,  individually,  an  abtindance  of  e^dtism  ancl  8elf««9' 
teem,  it  is  seldom  that  they  have  a  sufficiently  impressive  idea  of  the  dig^ 
nity  and  importance  of  the  human  race  as  a  class ;  and  thus,  are  they  apt 
to  be  unmindful  qf  the  object  of  their  creation,  and  the  high  duties  they 
owe  to  the  great  Creator.  By  the  spirit  of  hh  own  majesty  God  spake  ia' 
to  being  a  stupendous  universe — called  into  full  play  and  living  activity 
animated  worlds  and  systems,  and  by  a  wonderful  power  breathed  hu^ 
mony  upon  the  whole — a  universe  whose  mystery  is  so  great  that  a  single 
atom  of  its  composition  baffles  the  comprehension  of  the  most  gigantic  iiH 
tellect  But  amid  the  countless^  wonderful  creati<»iB  of  Almighty  power,* 
there  are,  peiliaps,  none  known  to  us  so  wonderfol,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  important  as  man  himself.  He  it  is  who  seems  to  have  been  the  chief 
delight  of  his  Creator.  The  world  appears  to  have  been  made  for  him, 
and  the  future  may  develope  all  of  its  capacities  placed  under  his  cofr* 
tvoili.  In  the  grand  consummation  of  creatioa  there  was  a  clustering 
around  him — endowed  with  an  intellect  and  a  genios  bestowed  upon  no 
other  creature — nfted  with  a  soul  and  an  immortality  the  boon  of  no  other 
being,  and  vested  with  an  adaptation  to  two  worids,  he  stands  forth  the 
hero  of  the  great  work.  He  is  pre-eminent  in  physical  formation  and  cih 
pacity,  possessing  in  his  ccmstitirtion  a  greater  nicety,  complexity,  powa 
ind  usefulness,  than  any  other  created  being.  Ail  over  the  earth  Us 
Irorks  are  the  monuments  of  his  glonr.  No  country  or  climate  can  boast 
of  him  as  its  native,  but  his  home  is  the  World :  *'  Man  is  not  a  plant  root> 
ed  to  a  certain  spot  of  earth,  all  soils  and  all  climates  are  alike  suited  to 
him.''  But  yet,  in  a  more  striking  view  is  his  superiority  exhibited,  when 
We  look  at  his  mental  capacities.  It  is  the  lot  of  other  animals  to  be  con* 
tented  vnth  the  gratifications  of  the  appetites  of  nature.  Man  lives  a 
m<»B  ethereal  life/  nor  is  contented  alone  with  the  thhigs  of  time  and 
sense.  The  bright  pages  of  nature  are  spread  out  before  him,  all  fraught 
With  the  deepest  interest;  and  with  the  aid  of  his  reason,  and  judgment, 
Aid  imagination,  he  drinks  deep  from  its  universal  and  unfailing  foun« 
tains — fathoms  the  depths  of  the  seas,  visits  the  remotest  comers  of  the 
earth,  and  flies  throngh  space,  brin^g  even  the  elements  in  snbjectioa 
to  his  will. 

But  though  thus  high  and  exalted  above  his  fellow-beings  in  physical 
capacity^  and  power^  and  organization,  and  vastly  superior  in  intellectnel 
and  moral  endowment,  yet  his  grand  distinguishing  trait  is  his  immitftai*? 
ity.  The  destiny  of  man  is  beyond  this  world.  His  consummation  iff 
not  here.  He  is  to  live  again.  Why  is  he  so  restless  ?  Why  does  ril 
nature  faiil  to  satiate  his  desires  ?  The  sweetest  rose  but  yields  a  tran*' 
sient  breath ;  the  richest  fruit  but  gives  a  fleeting  savour;  the  soft  mnsie' 


•  DeHvared  In  Odd-Pellowt'  Ball,  on  SUtb  Febnwy,  1844,  kcfora  Uiiion  Lodn  Niehotaivillt,  Ky^ 
rubUtbcd  bjf  unanlnoui  request  of  Ui«  Lodge. 
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of  the  spheres  thrills  the  soul  with  but  a  moment's  joy ;  the  green  land- 
scape, all  varied  with  the  mountain  and  the  valley,  but  wakes  still  more 
the  active  mind ;  the  bright  gariandry  of  the  heavens  but  makes  us  long 
to  search  the  hidden  things  above.  The  mind  outstrips  itself,  and  hung- 
ered and  restless,  vainly  calls  for  new-born  joys.  There  is  a  principle 
within  us  which  feeds  a  hope  for  something  afar  off  in  the  future.  The 
golden  age  is  ever  in  the  past,  or  yet  to  come.  And  yet  the  very  idea  of 
annihilation  strikes  the  soul  with  horror. 

«  Wbenee  this  pleasiof  hope,  tbii  food  desire, 
This  longinf  aHer  iiniAorUility.' 
Or  whence  Ihli  secret  dread  and  inward  horror 
Of  fallinf  into  nought?    W hy  shrinks  the  sout 
Back  on  herself,  and  startles  af  destruction  ? 
Tis  the  diTlnlty  that  stirs  within  on— 
TIs  heaven  itself,  that  points  oat  an  hereafter. 
And  intimatea  etemilj  to  man.'' 

Such  being  the  character,  such  being  the  capacities,  fiuch  being  the 
superiority,  and  such  the  destiny  of  man,  how  great,  hoW  vastly  import- 
ant are  the  duties  and  responsibilities  resting  upon  him !  If  our  duties 
are  of  such  moment  in  a  state  of  nature,  of  much  greater  moment  are  they 
in  a  state  of  improvement  and  society,  and  more  especially  here  where 
a  beneficent  God  has  given  us  the  most  salubrious  climate  and  the  most 
fertile  soil — here  where  we  have  a  splendid  association  of  civil,  political 
and  religious  liberty.  But  upon  you,  Odd-Fellows,  how  much  heavier 
still  rest  your  duties,  bound  by  all  those  obligations,  with  the  addition  of 
the  responsibilities  imposed  by  the  government  of  your  Order. 

In  Odd-Fellowship  there  is  a  government,  peculiar,  beautiful  and  ne- 
cessary. I  need  scarce  remark  upon  the  necessity  of  government  here 
and  elsewhere.  It  is  co-eval  with  the  existence  of  the  world.  It  was 
the  first  recorded  act  of  infinite  power.  In  the  beg^ning,  when  the  earth 
was  without  form  and  void,  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep, 
the  spirit  of  God  mqyed  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  God  said,  let 
there  be  light  and  there  was  light.  Thus  by  a  mysterious  power  did  he 
rule  the  elements.  Thus  in  the  beginning  by  a  grand  efibrt  of  his  majes- 
ty, did  he  grasp  chaos  and  cast  it  upon  the  immensity  of  space,  a  uvxoerBt 
<n  government,  all  harmonious  and  complete. 

Again :  governments  are  as  numerous  and  as  various  as  are  the  circum- 
stances of  nature.  Indeed  all  nature,  both  intellectual  and  physical,  pre- 
sents one  grand  assemblage  of  governments,  running  into  and  through 
Ode  another ;  mixing  and  mtermmgling  with  one  another,  and  all, — the 
Ij^hole— encircled  by  the  wide-spreading  grasp  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Universe.  From  the  small  and  insignificant  bee,  which  has  its  petty 
edmmonwealth  distinguished  for  an  energy,  a  perseverance  and  an  order, 
which  may  teach  lessons  of  profoundest  wisdom  to  higher  intelligences, 
up  to  the  proud  czar  of  all  the  Russias,  and  then  on  still  higher  to  that 
power  which  causes 

<*  Ftanets,  sons  and  adamantine  spheres. 

To  wheel  nnshaken  through  the  void  immense.'* 

Government  is  stamped  every  where.    But  first  of  all  is  that  of  the  Crea- 
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tor.  All  others  are  but  subsidiaiy  to  and  dependent  upon  that  If  man 
were  perfect — ^if  he  were  not  frail  and  erring — if  he  had  not  tasted 

thafniit 
Orihat  IbrUddeii  tree,  whote  monal  UMe 
Brought  dattth  into  the  world  with  all  oar  woe, 

then  we  think  there  would  be  no  necessity  of  other  government  than  that 
of  God.  But  alas !  such  is  not  the  case.  Men  require  something  more 
than  the  mere  prospect  of  reward  or  punishment  beyond  the  grave  to  re- 
strain them.  Although  the  divine  law  has  been  thundered  from  Mount 
Sinai — has  been  handed  down  in  the  sacred  scriptures — is  preached  from 
the  pulpit — ^is  inscribed  upon  the  broad  tablet  of  nature — is  written  upon 
the  blue  vault  of  the  heavens — ^is  intimated  in  a  thousand  ways,  yet  his 
frailties  and  imperfections  have  not  been  entirely  remedied — his  passions 
have  not  been  entirely  curbed.  Yet  man  continues  to  slay  his  fellow- 
man  ;  filch  from  him  his  good  name,  and  rob  him  of  his  properly.  Yet 
the  poor  unfortunate,  clad  alone  in  his  misfortunes,  can  scarce  obtain  a 
look  of  tender  sympathy  from  his  proud  brother.  Thrown  upon  his  own 
resources  in  some  degree,  and  thus  goaded  by  stern  necessity,  the  genius 
of  man  has  instituted  and  developed  civil  government 

Now  aU  civil  government  is  but  the  result  of  that  principle  of  our  na- 
ture which  causes  men  to  assemble  themselves  together — of  society.  For 
without  society  there  would  be  no  need  of  government  We  must  chain 
a  part  of  our  (natural)  liberty  in  order  that  the  rest  (more  rational  and 
moral)  may  have  full  play  and  a  wide  scope.  The  idea  of  the  largest  lib- 
erty is  visionary  and  preposterous.  We  cannot  then  exist  without  gov- 
ernment, as  it  is  impossible  to  live  without  society.  Hence  in  all  ages  of 
the  world,  and  in  all  climates,  we  find  it  existing,  from  the  government  of 
the  patriarchs,  and  that  of  the  most  polished  nations  of  antiquity  and  of 
modem  times,  down  to  the  rude  and  simple  government  of  the  Indian. 

I  have  intimated  that  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  the  divine  law,  or 
the  law  of  nature,  is  not  sufficient ;  but  that  civil  laws  have  been  added  as 
a  matter  of  necessiW.  But  are  all  these  sufficient  ^  No.  By  a  strange 
fatality  not  one-half  obey  the  divine,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  the 
civil  laws  have  always  been  so  imperfect,  that  we  have  many  wants  that 
cannot  be  gratified ;  many  of  the  asperities  of  our  nature  that  cannot  be 
smoothed.  But  the  human  mind  is  restless  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
and  genius  cannot  be  restrained.  And  hence  have  been  instituted  many 
new  associations  as  men  have  become  enlightened  and  advanced  in  sci- 
ence, morality,  religion  and  society,  designed  to  cany  out  the  intentions 
of  the  divine  government,  and  to  supply  the  defects  of  the  civil  govem- 
ment 

And  here,  if  you  please,  is  to  be  found  the  true  origin  of  Odd-Fellow- 
ship. It  has  been  the  pleasure  of  some  in  their  laboured  speculations,  to 
date  its  origin  at  an  early  day,  thus  throwing  around  it  the  mystic  glory  of 
fancied  reverence  and  veneration.  It  is  true  that  some — indeed  aU  of  the 
cardinal  principles  of  the  Order  are  as  antique  as  the  throne  of  Jehovah 
itself.  But  I  imagine  that  the  origin  of  the  institution,  as  it  now  exists, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  general  progression  of  science  and  society.  It  was 
the  result  of  necessity  operating  upon  the  advanced  state  of  knowledge, 
of  government,  of  morality,  and  of  religion.    It  ;s  a  creature  of  the  eigh- 
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teentb  century.  It  made  its  appearance  into  the  world  amidst  the  full 
blaze  of  that  moral,  religious,  political  and  intellectual  light  which  cast 
such  a  splendid  halo  of  glory  around  the  last  century. 

The  government  of  Odd-Fellowship  comprehends  and  takes  within  its 
cognizance  those  things  which  are  not  of  necessity  included  hy  the  civil 
laws.  And  as  the  civil  laws  would  be  of  no  f(Hce,  but  null  and  void, 
were  they  not  obeyed  and  respected,  so  all  the  laws  of  our  Order  are  use- 
less unless  we  strictly  obey,  cherish  and  respect  them ;  and  the  institu- 
tion, without  this  obedience,  is  nothing  but  an  empty,  foolish  pa^antry* 

I  say,  then,  that  Odd-Fellowship  is  a  thing  of  necessity.  But  it  is  also 
peculiar  in  its  character.  The  civil  magistrate  rules  with  a  rod  of  iron ; 
the  executioner  or  the  lictor  ^s  forth  with  the  kingly  fiat,  and  the  life 
and  liberty  of  his  subjects  are  m  his  hands — the  Pope  issues  the  papal  bull 
and  his  subjects  bleed  at  eveiy  pore.  There  is  a  physical  power  exer- 
cised in  all  these,  but  here  we  scorn  all  such  means.  We  govern  and  are 
governed  by  moial  suasion.  So  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  Universe  gov- 
erns all  things  by  moral  power. 

fiut  the  end  and  object  of  Odd-Fellowship  is  glorious;  being,  in  truth, 
the  happiness  of  the  human  race ;  and  this  is  accomplished  by  precept  and 
practice.  It  is  important  that  we  should  uuite  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
greatest  amount  of  good.  The  cares,  the  misfortunes,  and  the  hardships 
of  life,  are  so  many  enemies  combined  against  us.  As  an  army  can  be 
most  successfully,  and  only  successfully,  resisted  by  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  citizens  of  a  State,  who  singly  would  be  of  but  little  force,  so  these 
our  enemies  must  be  resisted  by  union.  This  institution,  in  its  present 
capacity,  may  be  compared  to  the  human  body  with  all  its  members,  each 
strong  and  vigorous.  Take  these  members  apart  and  their  vigour  is  no 
more.    In  a  collected  effort  there  is  strength. 

There  is  a  fellow-feeling — ^a  sympathy  existing  between  those  who  are 
professedly  eneaged  in  the  same  grand  enterprise.  There  is  a  kind  of 
Gongeniahty  ot  spirit  in  those  who  are  aiming  at  the  same  high  marie 
which  makes  them  lose  sight  of  the  inconsiderate  distinctions  of  party, 
and  sect,  and  class,  in  the  eager  press  after  the  great  object.  Merit,  and 
merit  alone,  becomes  the  sure  password  of  friendship,  love  and  fellowship. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how  many  of  the  ills  of  life  result  from  that  en- 
mity which  exists  between  individuals  ?  Remove  the  cause  and  you  re- 
inoire  the  effect.  This  being  done  there  results  necessarily  that  hallowed 
friendship  so  often  the  theme  of  the  poet's  song — so  often  praised — so  sel- 
dom practised.  Friendship  is  inculcated  as  one  of  the  principles  of  this 
Order.  It  is  taught  nightly,  daily,  hourly,  in  the  Lodge  and  out  of  it — a 
sincere  and  ardent  friendship  for  the  members  of  the  Order  and  all  con- 
nected with  them.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  the  fabric, 
and  every  good  Odd- Fellow  has  it  deeply  rooted  in  his  heart.  Yea,  it  is 
so  cherished,  and  nourished,  and  cultivated,  that  in  time  it  glides  into  that 
still  more  etherial  and,  if  possible,  more  hallowed  love — ^love  to  God — ^love 
to  our  fellow-men ;  and  particularly  love  to  our  brothers— love  in  all  its 
purity  and  holiness. 

The  study  of  the  sacred  scriptures  is  enjoined  upon  every  member,  be- 
cause their  principles  tend  more  than  every  thing  else  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  human  race — because  they  contain  the  purest  moral  pre- 
cepts, the  most  divine  religion,  the  sublimest  thought,  the  finest  styb  and 
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the  profoundest  erudition.  And  they  are  taught,  moreoveri  because  they 
reveal  that  first  great  principle — ^Truth.  Truth  pervades  all  nature.  The 
Odd-Fellow  looks  for  it  eveiy  where — seizes  it  with  avidity — cherishes  it 
with  friendship  and  love,  and  is  ready  to  die  by  it — and  supported  by  its 
power,  is  conscious  of  its  strength,  though  its  enemies  hurl  against  it  the 
fiery  darts  of  malice  and  persecution,  dipt  in  the  rank  poison  of  slander. 
Truth  is  a  certain  antidote  to  slander — hence  he  has  inscribed  upon  the 
tablet  of  his  heart,  as  upon  the  arch  of  the  temple,  in  golden  letters.  Friend- 
ship, Love  and  Truth.  These  are  the  fillars  of  tbe  institution.  Brothers, 
would  that  I  could  dart  a  feeling  conviction  of  the  truth  of  this  sentiment 
into  your  hearts.  Can  we  hope  to  be  a  band  of  brothers  without  these  * 
hallowed  principles.  A  union  without  them,  even  if  it  could  exist,  would 
not  be  desirable.  There  may  be  minds  which  can  fancy  Odd*Fellowship 
in  existence  ^er  these  sublime  principles  shall  have  been  extinguished, 
but  mine  cannot.  I  can  see  nothing  in  such  a  prospect  but  the  darkest 
gloom,  general  anarchy  and  confusion — thoughts  and  deeds  of  blackest 
hue — a  grand  disruption.  If  this  institution  is  to  stand,  let  it  stand  upon 
these.  If  upon  any  other  foundation,  then  mav  it  speedily  fall.  When  it 
comes  to  this,  then  may  it  be  scattered  abroad  even  from  the  memory  of 
its  now  devoted  members.    But  thank  God  they  are  bound  to  prevail. 

We  do  not,  as  a  society,  forbid  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  but  only 
the  abuse  of  them.  But  intemperance  is  forbidden,  because  it  may  re- 
duce the  member's  family  to  want  and  ignominy,  himself  to  degradation 
and  disgrace,  and  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member  to  disrepute.  In- 
deed, me  drunkard  cannot  be  an  Odd-Fellow ;  and  so  soon  as  a  memher 
becomes  such  so  surely  is  he  expelled  from  these  walls,  deprived  of  the 
privileges  of  the  Order,  and  considered  unworthy  to  be  the  associate  of 
Odd-Fellows  as  such.  Brothers,  let  us  wake  up  on  this  subject;  let  us 
be  vigilant  against  this  foe  to  the  human  race.  Let  us  be  watchful  against 
a  vice  which  steals  upon  us  with  syren  song.  Let  us  guard  the  doors  of 
thb  temple  against  this  arch  enemy  of  man. 

Conscience,  when  well  directed  and  properly  educated,  is  man's  best 
|;uide.  The  real,  genuine  Odd-Fellow  is  consciencious  in  all  his  actions 
in  life.  In  our  day  men  are  punished  but  for  few  consciencious  deeds. 
For  those  which  his  conscience  does  not  approve  he  is  ever  punished. 
There  is  a  lash  within  himself  which  is  always  goading  him.  Nor  will 
it  let  him  rest  day  or  night.  The  deed  once  done  there  is  no  escape  from 
it.  It  follows  him  into  all  climates ;  attends  him  into  all  circles ;  stands 
a  spectre  before  him  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  noon-day's  sun,  and  rises  up 
in  his  distempered  dreams. — 

**  He  that  comnils  « tin  tball  quickly  flad 
Tl>«  prewlnf  gnilt  weigli  beavy  on  hii  mind ; 
Though  bilb«a  or  fkvoar  ahall  inert  hlf  caue, 
ProDoaoce  blm  gnilUees  and  elude  the  lawe, 
None  quite  himeelf,  hie  owii  hopatienl  thoufht 
WIU  damn,  aad  conecience  will  reeord  the  fttcL" 

To  relieve  the  suffering  of  those  who  are  in  distress,  and  especially  the 
weak  and  defenceless — in  a  word,  to  use  all  honest  and  honorable  means 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  tbe  human  family,  with  industry  and  alacri* 
ty,  aided  by  regular  and  systematic  action  and  concert,  with  a  full  view 
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of  our  high  responsibilities  to  God,  and  our  duties  to  our  fellow^men,  be- 
comes a  fact  of  the  great  work  being  undertaken. 

Although  Odd-Fellowship  has  existed  in  the  United  States  only  twen- 
ty-five years,  it  is  now  in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union.  There  are 
now  upwards  of  30,000  in  full  compliance.  During  the  year  1843  there 
were  relieved  by  the  operation  of  the  Lodges  4,564  persons.  The  num- 
ber of  members  buried  by  the  Lodges  194-^the  amountpaid  for  the  relief  of 
members  $49,081  16  cts. — amount  paid  for  the  relief  of  widowed  fami- 
lies $5,106  69  cts. — amount  paid  for  the  education  of  orphans  $4,356 
SI  cts. — amount  paid  for  burying  the  dead  $7,646  3S  cts.  The  whole 
amount  thus  expended  during  the  year  1843  is  $66,677  17  cts.  The 
whole  revenue  of  the  Order  is  $182,186  47  cts. 

In  this  village  Odd-Fellowship  has  existed  but  about  two  years.  Al- 
though its  blessings  may  not  appear  to  have  been  poured  out  upon  this 
town,  yet,  like  the  blessed  dews  of  heaven,  they  have  been  quietly  dis- 
tilled upon  it,  all  pure,  and  calm,  and  silent  May  its  charities  be  ever 
thus  bestowed — may  Odd-Fellowship  ever  come,  like  the  angel  of  peace 
to  the  dreaming  soldier,  whispering  of  home  and  joy ;  not  like  the  mes- 
senger of  war,  trumpeting  to  the  world  the  tidings  of  desolation. 

But  it  is  asked,  that  if  such  is  the  good  resijdting  from  Odd-Fellowship, 
wl^  such  mystery  connected  with  it?  I  love  the  charity  that  is  clad  m 
mystery.  'Tis  as  the  foliage  to  the  green-bajr  tree.  Mysterjr  is  the  very 
life  and  soul  of  the  institution,  and  without  it  I  would  not  give  one  cent 
for  the  Order.  Strip  us  of  this  and  we  are  completely  paralyzed.  But 
why  not  permit  it  to  be  veiled  in  mystery  ?  Sir,  mystery  is  not  myste- 
rious. You  are  hiore  familiar  with  it  than  with  any  thing  on  earth.  It 
pervades  all  space ;  exists  throughout  the  whole  universe,  and  becomes 
a  part  of  every  particle  of  matter.  All  nature  teems  with  it.  Your  very 
existence  is  mysterious.  How  is  it  that  you  live  and  breathe  ?  How  is 
it  that  the  sprig  of  ^rass  springs  up  into  life  and  beauty  from  the  bosom 
of  the  earth  ?  How  is  it  that  the  mmd  leaves  the  body,  as  it  seems,  in  its 
deep  slumbers,  and  fleeing  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  afar  off  to  the 
sunny  fields  and  green  hillocks  of  childnood,  calls  back  in  a  moment  the 
hours  that  are  gone  for  ever,  those  dear  friends  that  sleep  in  the  cold  grave, 
holding  sweet  converse  with  the  dead?  Oh !  'tis  a  glorious  mvsteiy — 
this  that  roUs  back  the  tide  of  time— Xrod,  nature,  the  heavens,  the  earth, 
the  immortal  mind,  the  complicated  body — I  admire  them,  I  love  them,  I 
revere  them  none  the  lesi,  but  still  the  more,  because  the  sable  veil  of 
mystery  envelopes  them  all. 

The  duties  which  Odd^Fellowship  imposes  upon  its  members  do  not 
contradict  those  high  and  important  duties  which  we  owe  to  our  God,  our 
4tountry,  or  our  fellow-men.  That  allegiance  which  we  owe  to  our  God 
is  of  the  highest  and  most  transcendent  character.  Being  the  great  Ruler 
of  the  Universe,  by  whom  all  things  were  made  and  are  now  governed — 
existing  from  before  the  beginning,  and  being  ere  time  began,  from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting  all-powerful,  aU-wise,  and  all-just,  what  in  com- 
parison with  him  and  his  government  are  all  the  powen  of  man.  In 
the  scale  how  dwindle  into  insignificance  all  the  kingdoms,  and  states, 
and  potentates,  and  societies  of  earth !  The  spirit  of  this  instituticm  is 
highly  religious.  There  are  Christians  amongst  us — Christians  whose 
faith  IS  dearer,  far  dearer,  than  the  warm  blood  that  courses  through  their 
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Teinfl-^-Christians  whose  tenets  link  them  to  the  sides,  and  who  wiU  re* 
main  firm  and  steadfast  longer  than  a  single  pulsation  of  life  shall  last- 
Ask  them  if  their  faith  is  weakened;  if  their  morals  are  corrupted;  if 
their  consciences  have  been  hardened ;  all,  to  a  man,  will  answer,  "  No« 
no,  no."  The  best  Christian  makes  the  best  Odd-Fellow.  Amidst  the 
long  and  bright  catalogue  of  virtues  which  shed  beauty  and  gloiy  upon 
the  humble  worshipper  at  the  shrine  of  mercy,  there  exists  not  one  with 
which  Odd-Fellowship  does  not  claim  close  kindred.  IVhen  the  saint 
«hall  have  been  transplanted  to  the  paradise  of  gloiy,  and  seated  at  the 
right-hand  of  his  Creator,  the  chaplet  which  shall  wreath  his  brow  will  be 
all  interwoven  with  the  principles  of  this  Order. 

It  cannot  but  be  admitted,  even  by  the  most  zealous  and  extravagant 
admirer,  that  this  institution  has  many  enemies,  not  only  in  the  north  and 
the  east,  but  also  here  at  home.  In  other  parts  of  the  United  States  a  par- 
ty has  arisen  against  an  institution,  at  least  in  one  respect,  similar  to  this, 
who  have  for  a  long  time  waged  against  it  a  venomous  warftre.  And 
one  of  the  chief  objections  alleged  against  that  institution  they  allege 
against  this.  It  is  said  that  the  assembling  together  of  a  number  of  per^ 
flons  with  closed  doors,  in  strict  secrecy,  is  anti-republican  and  prejudi- 
cial to  the  government ;  and  as  is  the  tendency  of  all  disputes  of  a  secu- 
lar character,  this  has  been  ingratiated  into  the  politics  of  the  land.  Per- 
haps men  have  fallen  into  no  greater  error.  Every  Lodge  has  published 
to  the  world  its  constitution,  containing  its  rules  and  regulations.  By 
them  it  will  be  perceived  that  religious  or  political  disputes  are  never  per* 
mitted  in  the  Ix)dge.  We  will  permit  the  most  devoted  and  acknowled^ 
ed  patriot  and  republican  in  the  land,  if  he  has  the  requisite  moral  quah- 
fications,  and  will  consent  to  abide  the  constitution  as  published  to  the 
world,  to  enter  into  our  midst  and  be  advised  of  all  the  mysteries  and  se- 
crets—and then  leave  the  institution  whenever  he  mav  please.  Shall  not 
the  thousands  of  patriots  and  philanthropists  who  are  devoted  members  of 
the  Order,  be  a  pledge  for  the  patriotism  of  the  institution  ?  Shall  not  the 
strong  and  ardent  attachment  extended  by  its  members  for  the  republican 
government  of  which  we  so  much  boast,  be  an  earnest  of  the  patriotism  ? 
If  per  possibility  the  interests  of  Odd-Fellowship  and  those  of  our  coun- 
try should  clash  and  come  in  conflict  the  Odd-Fellow  would  permit  it — 
dearlv  as  he  loves  it,  and  fondly  as  he  doats  upon  it,  to  sink  rather  than 
that  his  countiy  should  sufi*er.  He  is  for  his  country  right  or  wrong. 
When  fortune  smiles  and  peace  pours  its  rich  store  of  blessings  upon  the 
land,  he  is  found  in  sweet  accordance  with  it,  basking  in  the  benignity 
of  its  hallowed  influences,  fiut  when  "  the  storm  is  up  and  all  is  on  the 
hazzard" — when  fierce  war  rages  throughout  the  land,  and  the  loud  roar 
of  its  artillery  wakes  the  slumbering  enerries  of  his  country — then,  if  I 
mistake  him  not^he  is  first  to  arms,  to  the  rescue,  and  to  victoiy--4nd 
baring  his  breast  against  the  storm  of  conflict,  in  defence  of  his  liberty, 
his  household  gods  and  his  country,  he  will  sink  or  swim  with  its  fortunes, 
and  to  the  latest  hour  cling  to  the  last  remnant  of  the  constitution  and 
laws.  The  Odd-Fellow  is  the  same  every  where — whether  in  the  cold 
climates  of  the  north,  or  upon  the  burning  sands  of  the  south,— or  the  soft 
clime  and  classic  land  of  Italy — or  in  our  own  free  land  of  America— al- 
ways for  the  truest,  best  interests  of  the  countiy. 

Nor  is  there  aught  in  Odd-Fellowship  which  in  the  least  contradicts 
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those  great  duties  which  we  owe  to  mankind.  If  when  a  stranger,  afar 
off  in  a  strange  land,  long,  long  from  home,  and  relations,  and  friends,  and 
tossed  upon  the  turbulent  sea  of  life,  flies  when  convulsed  with  the  throbs 
of  disease  from  the  cold  charities  of  a  heartless  world,  the  Odd-Fellow 
ministers  to  his  wants  and  cools  his  raging  fever,  he  does  him  an  injury, 
then  indeed  has  he  sinned.  If  to  take  the  weak  and  tender  infant  upon 
whom  the  winds  of  life  blew  roughly,  by  the  hand  and  learn  him  to  walk, 
tod  to  support  and  educate  him  in  morals  and  science — ^rearing  him  up 
to  ornament  to  his  race,  to  do  batUe  by  deeds  of  chivalry  in  time  of  war, 
sad  in  peace  to  act  the  best  part  of  the  best  citizen — if  to  become  the  fa« 
ther  to  the  fatherless  be  against  the  best  interests  of  his  fellow-man,  then 
has  he  egregiously  erred.  If  when  death  wresUes  with  the  strong  man — 
walyzes  the  sinewy  arm — ^bleaches  the  ruddy  cheek,  and  dims  the 
bright  eye,  the  Odd-Fellow  wrongs  him,  when  he  pours  the  balm  of  sa- 
cred truth  into  his  soul,  watches  over  his  expiring  moments  at  the  dark 
and  terrible  hour  of  midnight,  waits  his  soul  upon  his  fervent  prayers  to 
the  judgment-seat,  and  drops  his  tears  of  sympathy  upon  the  cold  grave, 
then  is  he  truly  unfortunate. 

Odd-Fellowship  is  the  very  acme  of  society.  When  men  shall  have 
gone  on,  and  on,  with  improvement  after  improvement  in  the  social  com- 
pact, until  they  act  out  the  principles  of  Odd-FeUowship  then,  and  not 
till  then,  will  tiiey  have  reached  its  zenith. 


"IS   NOT  THIS   THE   CARPENTER'S   SON?" 


BUKLET,    or    MEW    TOES. 


Thib  wm  ft  question  from  the  awe^stniek  throng. 
When  Jetof  meekly  walk'd  the  crowd  among; 
Wiidom  npreme  in  his  soft  aooents  flow'd. 
Gentle  hnmility  each  notion  show'd. 
Swronndcd  by  the  Tile,  profiuie,  and  mde, 
He  spake  to  ail  with  mild  solieitnde ; 
Yet  aU  He  said  feU  grating  on  the  ear, 
Tliongh  listen'd  to  with  wonder,  doabt,  and  fear. 
Not  carelessly  obsenr'd  the  doctrine  new. 
That  brought  men's  imperfections  all  to  view : 
That  held  self-righteousness  of  little  worth. 
That  men  were  sinful  from  their Tery  birth; 
Inclia'd  to  eril,  erer  prone  to  ill. 
That  which  is  wrong,  most  pleasant  to  the  will; 
Blindly  pursuing  where  the  passions  led. 
Though  the  heart  quaiPd  beneath  the  stubborn  head. 
Oh  is  it  wonderful  such  men  should  find. 
Nothing  in  Jesus  that  could  charm  the  mind  ? 
Who  talk'd  of  wisdom,  not  of  learning's  lore ; 
Who  liv'd  a  life  men  dream *d  not  of  before. 
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Where  peace  end  gentleneft  were  only  •hown. 
Though  might  end  mejeftj  were  ell  His  own. 
Whet  wonder  thet  the  people  awe-ttruok  ttood. 
Attentive  to  His  speech,  in  doabtfol  mood ; 
He  mor'd  e  God,  a  Godlike  doctrine  taught. 
One  who  from  lowest  ranks  of  life  was  brought. 
'Twas  deem*d  presumption,  arrogant  and  rain, 
Thatplebian  tongue  should  high  bom  ears  detain. 
Thus  things  of  yesterday  presum'd  to  scan 
The  wonder-working  ways  of  God  with  man. 
Men  if  but  man,  with  God  none  high,  none  low. 
Life's  book  when  open'd  will  no  difference  show. 
The  name  once  written  on  that  changeless  pege, 
Seal'd  by  His  blood,  earth's  sorrows  to  assuage, 
Who  humbly  lir'd,  triumphantly  did  die. 
Though  across  only  mettbe  scoffer's  eye. 
This  is  a  school  for  arrogance  and  pride, 
Whioh  wisdom  infinite  doth  thus  deride. 


ODD-FELLOWSHIP.  — No.  2. 

W£  contemplate  with  profound  admiration  the  wisdom  and  persever- 
ance of  those  whose  labours  have  elevated  our  beloved  Order  to  its  pre- 
sent hi^  position.  When  we  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  past,  and 
see  what  has  been  done  by  individual  and  collective  enterprise,  we  find 
much  to  stimulate  us  in  our  labours  of  love.  Our  institution  is  now  in  the 
days  of  its  triumph,  and  the  finger  of  scorn  no  longer  affects  us.  If  we 
have  enemies,  we  Imow  that  they  are  ignorant  of  our  principles,  or  they 
are  enemies  of  a  virtuous  life.  Every  revolving  year  brings  with  it  some- 
thing to  our  advantage ;  and  increases  our  faciUties  for  carrying  out  the 
principles  of  Odd-FeUowship.  It  also  opens  to  us  some  new  field  for  ex- 
ertion, draws  around  us  more  firmly  the  bonds  of  our  union ;  and  calls  on 
us  for  increased  and  heart-felt  gratulation.  Let  no  one  suppose  that  his 
work  is  done  until  sin  and  misery  are  banished  fix>m  our  earth,  and  all 
men  are  enabled  to  dwell  together  in  unity. 

Our  institution  having  for  its  object  Benefit  and  Charity,  it  may  be  weU 
to  view  them  separately ;  by  doing  so  we  shall  be  better  able  to  under- 
stand the  particular  uses  we  are  designed  to  perform — ^no  man  arrives  at 
excellencies  firom  the  practice  of  generalities.  That  Lodge  is  capable  df 
being  the  most  useful  wnose  individual  members  are  best  acquainted  with 
every  part  of  our  system ;  and  we  hope  in  another  number  to  illustrate 
more  fully  this  important  truth. 

Our  fund  is  a  common  fund,  in  which  we  should  all  feel  an  equal  in- 
terest When  it  is  appropriated  for  use,  we  should  all  feel  a  lively  desire 
in  having  it  appropriated  to  its  true  end ;  like  a  prudent  man  who  provides 
himself  with  a  comfortable  home  to  shield  him  from  the  contending  ele- 
ments of  the  physical  world,  so  we  should  first  provide  ourselves  with  a 
suitable  regalia  and  a  comfortable  room  for  our  meetings.    In  observing 
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this  we  should  be  careful  never  to  have  aay  external  appearance  that  la 
not  beautifully  significant  of  a  principle  within.  Our  external  forms  should 
express  and  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  principles  we  profess.  The 
Grand  Lodge  ol  the  United  States  have  laboured  hard  to  mate  the  exter- 
nal a  true  representative  of  the  internal,  and  they  are  .entitled  to  the  grap 
tihide  of  every  Odd-Fellow  for  the  manner  in  ^^hich  they  have  done  their 
work.  Our  natural  body  becomes  cold  or. dead,  when  separated  from  i.ta 
soul  or  spirit,  no  matter  how  perfect  the  form  may  have  been*  So  the 
forms  of  our  Order  will  be  cold  or  dead,  if  they  ceajse  to  convey,  to  pur 
minds  their  own  true  principles.  .  For  this  cause  we  should  all  desire  that 
while  our  eyes  are  feasted  with  the  beautiful  arrangement  of  the  external, 
our  hearts  may  be  quickened  into  new  life  by  the  ever  .living  and  ever 
active  principles  they  represent.  After  having  disposed  all  things  into 
the  most  harmonious  arrangement^  so  far  as  we  are  able  for  our  immediate 
wairts,  we  should  use  our  best  endeavours  to  apcumulate  a  fund  agaiast  a 
time  of  need.  In  tiaies  of  general  prosperity  the  demands  for  pecuniary 
aid  will  be  comparatively  small,  and  by  judicious  management  our  funds 
will  be  constantly  accumulating,  thereby  giving  us  the  power  to  rehaer 
more  active  assistance  in  time  of  need.  But  in  days  of  advcr&ity,  whisn 
sickness  and  death  is  hovering  over  us,  like  the  cholera  or  some  epidemic 
fever;  when  stout  hearts  have  grown  fearful,  and  all  men  stand  aghast, 
feeling  that  death  is  in  their  path,  it  is  then  that  an  accumulated  fund  will 
be  viewed  as  of  the  utmost  importance.  Then  too  will  be  seen  the  self- 
sacrificing  principles  of  Brotherly-Love  bringing  forth  its  votaries  like 
ministering  angels,  relieving  the  temporal  wants  of  the  siclf,  easing  the 
couch  of  the  dying,  and  pouring  into  the  hearts  of  the  afflicted  tha^  kind 
of  human  sympathy  that  is  ever  grateful  to  the. soul.  So  long  as  sickness 
and  death  are  in  the  world,  just  so  long  we  shall  need  a  fund  to  relieve 
the  temporal  waats  of  our  brethren,  a  fund  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  destitute  widow,  and  to  educate  the  orphan. 

Amidst  the  changing  scenes  of  life  there  are  none  of  us  can  say  thai 
we  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  extremest  misery ;  no  one  b^it  may  some 
day  need  the  assistance  of  his  brethren ;  and  how  pleasant  the  reflection, 
that  should  the  ills  of  life  beset  us,  we  have  friends  to  care  fpr  us,  .and 
brethren  too,  that  are  ever  ready  to  "  do  as  they  would  wAi  to  be  done 
bjr.''  If  we  are  in  distress  and  our  brethren  assist  us,  we  do  not  call  it  a 
charity ;  we  call  it  a  benefit — we  feel  that  we  have  a  right  to  it — it  is  what 
we  have  paid  for,  and  is  properly  our  own.  Without  a  fu.ud  our  institu- 
tion becomes  weak  and  feeble.  There  i^  no  source  from  which  the  wants 
of  the  destitute  can  be  so  well  supplied  as  from  the  general  fund;  .It 
therefore  becomes  the  duty  of  every  individual  ^necnber  to  guard  well  tjic 
funds  of  the  institution,  or  the  Lodge  to  which  he  belongs.  Beyond  the 
pale  of  our  Order  many  of  us  have  seen  afiluent  families  reduced  to  beg- 
gery.  .The,  cheerful  and  happy  husband,  the  gay  and  smiling  wife,  well 
clothed  and  well  fed  prattling  children,  by  some  sudden  reverse  of/or- 
tune  plunged  deep  in  misery,  with  scs^ce  enough  left  to  keep  soul  and 
body  tc^ether.  We  have  also  seen  them  in  Uie  hour  of  sickness  without 
money,  without  friends,  the  husband  writhing  in  a^ny,  the  wife  in  te^, 
and  the  children  crying  for  bread,  while  heaA-retiding  scenes  like  these 
have  been  the  lot  of  some  tvithout,  we  rsjoic^  in  being  able  to  say  thaitno 
such  trials  have  been  experienced  by  any  within  the  legitimate  pfhtit  of 
29 
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our  Ordfer.    f  o  avoid  this  in  all  coming  time  we  tniist  do  all  ire  tan  to 

create,  and  guard  the  funds  of  our  institution.  Some,  perhaps,  may  think 
that  our  regular  contributions  fere  too  high,  thereby  rendepng  the  expense 
of  membership  greater  than  is  necessary ;  but  when  we  consider  the  ac- 
tive operations  that  our  obligations  require,  the  frequent  demands  on  oar 
treasury  that  sickness  and  death  is  making,  we  do  not  see  how  we  can 
carry  out  our  principles  and  have  them  less  than  they  are.  It  in  reality 
is  but  little  for  each  one,  and  even  that  little  may  come  back  to  ns  wilii 
interest;  and'should  we  never  need  it,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  it  will  some  day  be  appropriated  to  lessen  the  amount  of  human 
wo. 

Some  have  beefi  disposed  to  condemn  our  institution  because  we  do 
not  extend  otir  charities  to  the  community  at  large.-  So  far  as  money  ts 
concerned,  we  are  professedly  a  Mutual  Aid  Association  ;  and  if  our  trea- 
sury was  free  to  all  the  world,  we  should  very  soon  be  deprived  of  the 
means  of  rendering  efficient  aid  to  our  brethren  ;  and  besides,  in  attempt- 
ing too  muchj  we  should  find  ourselves  unable  to  do  any  thing  well ;  aiid 
thus  our  power  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  man  would  be  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed;  All  associations  with  which  we  are  acquainted  reserve 
to  themselves  the  right  of  making  such  disposition  of  their  funds,  as  they 
may  think  proper,  and  we  know  of  no  good  reason  why  we  should  not  be 
allowed  the  same  prerogative. 

As  a  charitable  association  Tire  believe  we  stand  on  the  only  ground 
that  will  permit  our  continued  prosperity.  We  have  definite  objexts  in 
view,  which  can  only  be  attaitied  through  the  exercise  of  a  self-sacrtficiog 
spirk.  tn  labouring  to  carry  out  these  great  designs  we  must,  from  neces- 
sity, cultivate  human  sympathy,  and  enlarge  our  capacity  to  -exercise  lib^ 
eral  sentiments  and  feelings^  We  are  taught  to  respect  a  brother  though 
he  may  differ  Ivith  us  in  opinion,  and  nothing  short  of  moral  degradation 
will  make  it  right  for  us  to  pass  a  brother  unnoticed,  or  view  him  as  either 
above  or  below  us.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  we  have  no  distinctions 
between  one  another,  but  simply  that  each  one  is  judged  by  the  moral 
and  intellectual  progress  he  has  made. 

Our  Lodflj|s  being  composed  of  men  holding  almost  every  variety  of  re- 
ligious senMents  and  opinions,  renders  the  exercise  of  charity  ef  vital 
importance  to  us  all.  So  far  as  our  observation  goes,  wherever  a  Lodge 
of  Odd-Fellows  exists,  the  whole  community  is  benefitted  thereby.  Re- 
ligious, political,  social  and  domestic  circles  are  learned  to  estimate  hu- 
man character  by  virtuous  actions  ;  not  only  is  the  moral  standard  eleva^ 
ted,  but  the  whole  are  stimulated  to  make  ceaseless  efforts  in  spreading 
far  and  wide  a  la^e  and  more  liberal  charity.  When  We  contemplate  the 
purity  and  the  abundance  of  its  waters,  we  are  ted  to  ask,  who  shall  count 
the  blessings  flowing  from  the  moral  river  of  Odd-Fellowship ;  who  but 
the  degraded,  or  the  deluded,  can  wish  to  see  her  holy  foimtain  dried  up  ? 
Surely  every  good  man  will  say : — 

Yes :  onward  be  thy  coimc,  tlioa  healthful  stroam ; 
Pour  Into  every  wotind  thy  heating  balm ; 
•   Bid  lif^,  and  death,  bo  evermore  serene, 
And  sorrow  flee  away,  no  more  to  harm. 
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}A»9  beftuqr  be  soppf fed ;  wbat  good  «lie  crave* ; 
forever  loving,  and  forever  loved ; 
pass  itarougb  thia  vale  of  tear«,  to  honored  graves, 
And  find  a  home  mosi  sweet  la  rea|ini  above. 

Yes ;  onward  be  thy  coiirae,  nor  cc^c  to  floiy 
^^dl  man  )im  fellow-maii  shali  leant  to  love  | 
^VMl  all  wiihio,  around,  above,  below, 
Sliall  rai^e  a  Bote  of  praise  to  God  above. 


GEORGIA. 


THE    PARTED. 

Thpvgh  nothing  can  be  more  honourable  than  opulence  acquired  by 
jndustry,  it  often  happens  in  a  large  manufacturing  tqwn,  that  individuals 
spring  from  a  penurious  origin  to  the  possession  of  enormous  ^'ealth  wjth- 
put  acquiring  those  generous  habits  of  thinking  and  feeling  which  alone 
pan  render  affluence  respectable.  Pinched  and  scprned  in  their  earljr 
days,  they  contract  a  notion  that  the  opposite  of  all  evil  is  in  the  mere  ex- 
emption from  poverty,  that  all  men  who  do  not  make  money  are  either 
imbecile  or  dissolute,  and  that  they  are  in  no  danger  of  offenaing  against 
any  of  the  rules  of  life,  if  they  only  keep  their  gold  from  waste. 

Old  James  Bisset  was  a  person  of  this  kind,  who  iflourished  a  consider- 
aWe  number  of  years  ago  m  Glasgow — a  city  which,  though  containing 
many  men  who  have  alike  gained  fortunes  by  honourable  means,  and  en- 
joyed them  in  a  creditable  manner,  must  necessarily  be  the  habitatiori  of 
some  others,  characterized  in  the  way  we  have  described.  The  indivi- 
dual we  are  alluding  to  had  originally  been  a  small  shopkeeper.  Lucky 
turns  in  trade,  joined  to  indefatigable  industry,  ultimately  enabled  him  to 
become  the  principal  shareholder  and  director  of  a  bank,  in  which  line  of 
Dusiness  he  realized  a  forlun^  which  was  literally  beyo^id  calculation. 
l)ay  after  day,  with  the  most  pertinacious  regularity  did  he  assume  his 
scat  in  a  small  screened  space  in  the  lelling-rooim,  where  he  was  ready, 
without  appearing  publicly,  to  be  consulted  on  all  occ^isions  of  difficulty. 
With  what  a  knowing  air  Would  he  handle  any  odd  kiqd  of  bill  that  was  pre- 
sented to  him !  I^ow  keenly,  and  yet  ^t  the  same  time  cojdly,  would  he  in- 
spect signatures  which  he  was  not  very  rnuch  in  the  l^abit  of  seeing  I  Were 
the  presentee  a  somewhat  emban-assed  t^aderj  struggling,  by  means  of  bills, 
to  avert  the  destruction  which  they  only  rendered  the  more  certain  and 
deadly,  James  ws^s  sure  to  have  heard  some  inJding  (tq  use  one  of  his 
own  phrases)  of  what  was  going  forward,  and  the  answer  accordingly  was 
j;iven,  with  a  polite  smirk,  enougli  to  sink  the  victim  into  the  e;^rth — "  It 
is  not  just  convenient."  Were  the  applicant  a  young  man  recently  en- 
tered into  business,  and  not  very  well  off  for  capital,  then,  whatever  might 
be  his  personal  merit,  whatever  his  industry,  whatever  his  prospects  in 
trade,  it  was — "  We  do  not  know  the  parties,"  '  The  first  time  I  saw  Bis- 
aet  was  in  his  own  bank.  He  happened  to  come  forth  from  his  Aex^y  to 
•ay  something  to  a  clerk,  and  I  took  him  fully  into  my  eye  as  he  cr^5?d 
the  floo;'-  There  he  was,  with  his  neat  person,  n\^rked  with  a  dash  of 
the  antic^ue — his  substantial  vest  of  En^lai\4  hX^cV,  stand  of  cloiheS;i^  small 
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silver  bucldea  at  the  knees,  clear  black  shoes,  and  white  scanty  hair— 4he 
very  beau-ideal  of  a  close,  careful  man,  of  rigid  uprightness  and  propriety 
in  all  things,  but— no  feeling.  If,  thoueht  I,  this  pi  an  halh  a  daughter, 
how  difficult  to  get  a  man  good  enough  lor  her?  If  he  hav^  a  son,  how 
impossible  for  that  son  to  *^  be  every  thing  that  his  father  cpuld  desire  !'• 
In  this  man's  estimation,  the  world  must  be  a  scene  of  almost  Vfnmixed  nn- 
worthiness.  Not  one  man  in  five  hundred  will  be  any  thing  in  his  eyes. 
If  the  whole  of  maqkind  wer^  worth  a  plum  each,  it  would  be  paradise 
once  more.  But  there  being  few  sp  yery  gpo^,  \i  must  be  like  the  doom- 
ed city,  witl^  not  nearly  a  sufficie^^t  exception  of  respectability  to  save  i\ 
from  general  contempt.  How,  thought  I,  would  this  man  act  if  he  had  a 
child  in  the  situation  of  Belvidera,  or  Juliet,  or  Ophelia ! — for,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  even  this  hardened  mass  of  feclingless  clay  might  quite  well, 
in  the  course  of  nature,  be  the  father  of  some  being,  matching,  in  soft- 
ness, and  affection,  ai^d  sensibility,  all  or  any  one  of  those  creatures  of  the 
imagination. 

There  were,  as  I  ?\(\erwards  learned,  sojne  circumstances  in  the  family 
of  Mr.  Bisset.  which  had  tried  his  heart  in  a  way  npt  far  different  froih 
what  I  was  supposing — but  found  it  wanting.  He  had  but  one  daughter, 
Anne,  who  had  married  j\  person  of  her  own  rank  some  years  before,  when 
her  father  was  as  yet  but  a  rising  and  struggling  man.  This  person, 
whose  name  was  Inglis,  prosecuted  business  for  years  with  success,  but 
eventually,  owing  tp  the  rise  in  his  style  of  living,  which  the  ambition  of 
his  wife  demanded,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  her  father's  advancing 
greatnes3,  while  that  father  would  never  render  his  son-in-law  the  least 
assistance,  he  became— to  use  a  well-understood  phrase  of  delicacy — utf-* 
foitunate.  Tbe  ruin  of  the  son-in-law  produced  hardly  a  changed  motcle 
in  old  Bisset.  He  only  remarked,  one  day,  that  he  bad  never  had  any 
\Qry  good  opinion  of  that  frequent  advertising  practised  by  Mr.  IngKs, 
and  had  often  told  him  so,  but  without  effect.  "  And  then  his  own  extra* 
vagance,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  with  ^  generous  forbearance  of  all  far- 
ther explanation.  This  coldness,  however,  would  not  do.  Bisset  soon 
found,  that,  if  Inglis  could  not  support  his  wife  and  his  children,  he  would 
be  obliged  to  support  his  .daughter  and  his  grand*children ;  and  he  there"* 
fore  allowed  himself  the  luxury,  and  claimed  from  the  world  the  merit> 
of  doing  his  son-in-law  the  great  kindness  of  setting  bim  once  more  up  ia 
business.  His  advances,  however,  were  in  such  a  form  as  to  give  him  % 
complete  dominion  over  Inglis,  so  long  as  they  were  not  repaid — a  power 
he  exercised  to  its  fullest  extent,  in  pestilent  and  querulous  interferences 
in  every  movement  made  by  his  son-in-law.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  young  man  lo^t  heart,  and  really  became  guilty  of  the  very  errors 
which  Bisset  wished  hixn  to  avoid.  His  business,  which  at  first  showed 
some  synyptoms  of  revival,  began  to  decline ;  ordinary  obligations  were 
answered  with  scynn.e  difficulty  ;  and  application  was  made  for  further  ad* 
vances  to  Bisset,  who,  so  far  from  granting  them,  was  only  incited  to  look 
the  more  sharply  aAer  what  he  had  already  given.  Finally,  to  ^un  some 
paltry  preferences  upon  the  estate  of  his  son-in-law,  he  forced  nim  a  se- 
cond time  into  the  pit  of  ruin,  from  which,  of  course,  a  second  redemption 
was  not  to  he  hopfd  for.  "Far  better,"  said  Bisset,  "to  support  nay 
daughter  and  hex  family  by  a  direct  outlay,  than  vainly  endeavour,  at  an 
infinitely  greater  cost,  to  keep  her  up  through  the  means  of  that  rascally 
dog  of  a  husband." 
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Ing^  who  was  in  reality  a  man  of  good  dispositions,  though  of  soft  and 
lather  indolent  character,  was  never  able,  after  this  event,  to  hold  his  face 
«p  in  the  world.  Mortified  more  by  the  cruelty  of  his  wealthy  relative 
than  even  by  his  disagreeable  position  in  mercantile  society,  he  sunk  for 
a  time  into  dissipated  habits,  and  was  accordingly  given  up  for  lost  by  all 
his  former  friends.  The  world  was  at  the  same  time  partly  aware  of  the 
severity  with  which  he  had  been  treated,  and  seemed  fully  disposed  to 
pity  and  befriend  him ;  hut,  as  it  invariably  happens,  any  good  that  might 
hare  arisen  fkom  this  state  of  public  feeling,  was  neutralized  hy  the  im- 
possibility of  relying  upon  the  conduct  of  the  man  himself — ^for  how  can 
any  eihployer,  or  any  one  who  has  credit  tp  dispense,  depend  upon  the 
behaviour  of  a  tippler  ? — a  man  who  may  to-day  contract  obligations  with 
the  full  and  conscientious  design  of  fulfilling  them  honourably,  but  whose 
best  resolutions  may  be  dissipated  to-morrow  before  the  temptation  of  that 
meanest  of  all  indnlgences,  a  dram !  Thus  Inglis  went  down,  and  down, 
and  down,  without  the  least  power,  apparently,  to  avert  his  own  decline. 
His  father-in-law  had  never  seen  him  since  the  period  of  his  second  fail- 
Ufe.  He  pretended  that  he  could  not  endure  to  look  upon  a  man  who  had 
ipjured  him  so  much,  and  whose  conduct  was  so  far  from  reputable.  His 
daughter  he  proposed  to  take  home  into  his  own  house,  along  with  her 
children,  amounting  to  four  in  number,  but  only  on  the  strict  understand-* 
ing  that  she  was  never  again  to  meet  her  husband. 

Mrs.  Ingli^was  one  of  a  somewhat  uncommon  class  of  women,  but 
who,  nevertheless,  are  a  class — cold,  tame,  and  self-indulgent ;  capable 
of  discharging  carefully  the  most  of  the  minor  duties  of  life,  and  even, 
perhaps,  notable  for  good  general  behaviour,  but  who  are  totally  unfit, 
when  called  upon,  to  act  upon  high  and  selif-denying  principles.  Her 
husband  she  liked  well  enough ;  but  then  she  liked  her  father  too.  She 
would  have  been  well  content  to  continue  living  with  her  husband ;  but 
then  his  circumstances  were  not  such  that  she  could  live  with  him.  And 
the  childff n-^what  was  she  to  do  with  them  ?  Ought  she  not  rather  to 
leave  her  husband,  in  order  to  ensure  their  support  and  comfort,  than  stay 
with  him,  and  see  them  subjected  to  all  conceivable  hardships  ?  In  short, 
ahe  found  far  more  than  tfa^  requisite  excuse  to  commit  the  great  sin  ojf 
parting  with  her  husband  on  the  terms  proposed  by  lier  father.  She  went 
to  the  enjoyment  of  every  luxury  that  tongue  could  name  or  heart  desire, 
to  bring  up  her  children  like  the  sons  of  princes,  and  to  be  the  fondled  pet 
of  a  doating  father,  who  could  never  see  wrong  in  either  her  sayings  or 
her  doings ;  while  he,  whom  she  had  sworn  never  to  part  from,  for  any 
thing  that  the  world  cmild  either  give  or  take  away— the  father,  too,  of 
those  children — the  being  with  whom  she  had  once  seemed  to  share  an 
absolute  community  of  existence,  was  shred  away  from  her  like  a  noxious 
iveed,  and  left  to  find  his  own  solitary  and  cheerless  way  through  the 
world,  with  no  hope  except  in  the  correcting  vengeance  of  that  Deity 
whose  laws  she  had  so  shamelessly  violated. 

Inglis  now  became  a  thorough  prey  to  fortune.  For  a  while,  but  only 
a  little  while,  after  their  parting,  his  wife  was  worked  upon  by  his  written 
solicitations  to  send  him  small  sums  of  money,  which  she  had  saved  off 
the  allowance  made  to  her  by  her  father ;  and  she  even  ventured  on  one 
occasion,  at  the  risk  of  being  turned  out  of  her  splendid  house,  to  pav  a 
stolen  visit  to  her  unhappy  partner,  at  u  time  when  he  was  supposed  to 


)>e  dangerously  ill.  Soon,  however,  evea  this  intercourse  ccfjaed*  £x-: 
posed  every  day  to  hear  her  father's  sentiments  respecting  Inglis,  she  iiH 
sensibly  became  hardened  towards  him,  looking  upon  herself  and  he^ 
children,  and  her  father,  as  forming  a  particular  system  by  themselves— i 
pne  of  great  magnificence  and  unimpeachable  virtue  and  propriety— an4 
her  husband  as  a  poor  and  disreputable  object,  which  was  quite  ali^n  tq 
the  former.  Then  came  .a  time  wl^en  the  sight  of  her  shabby  h^sband 
would  occasionally  cross  her  sight  on  the  streets,  to  wither  all  the  enjoy- 
ments amidst  which  she  lived,  and  she  would  shrink  away  from  the  ac« 
pusing  spect^Lcle,  like  a  murderer  froi^fi  the  sight  of  bloodr;^thinking  that 
pvery  eye  in  the  sucrounding  crowds  was  intent  in  estimating  the  cdntrast 
i>etween  her  ov/n  luxurious  condition  and  the  abject  misery  of  one  whq 
was  still,  let  her  do.  what  she  would,  a  part  of  herse^.  Thetn  came  a  time 
when  her  children  growing  up  to  observation  of  the  worlcti  would  ask  if 
they  also,  as  well  as  their  companions,  had  a  father  ? — and  where  was  he  ? 
— and  would  they  ever  see  him  ? — a^d  would  he  bring  th^m  home  play-; 
things,  like  other  fathers  whom  they  named,  who  were  long  from  home  ?— ) 
questions  that,  like  lashes,  brought  each  away  a  piece  of  the  very  flesh 
along  with  it,  though  rather  by  the  humiliation  they  inflipted,  than  a^y 
feeling  of  req;iorse.  One  day,  the  eldest  girl,  who,  contrary  to  custom^ 
had  been  permitted  to  wander  into  the  town,  came  home  quite  breathless 
with  surprise  and  haste,  saying  that  she  had  been  seized  on  the  street  and 
Imrried  into  an  ajley  by  a  horrid-looking  man,  who  called  l^nseK  her  fa- 
ther, and  insisted  on  kissing  her  several  times,  which,  when  she  resisted, 
with  cries  ths^  ala^nied  some  people  who  were  passing,  he  set  her  downj 
liurriedly,  and  ran  away  oi^t  of  sight,  leaving  her,  she  sj^id,  with  her  face 
all  covered  with  his  tears.  Still  greater  care  was  t^ken  thereafter  to  pre* 
yent  the  children  from  wandering  out  of  sight;  but  pot  long  aft^r,  as  tha 

fly  and  gorgeous  lady  was  stopping  in  her  carnage  at  a  shop  in  Aigyle 
treet,  with  her  four  beautifully  dressed  children  around  her,  Catherine 
suddenly  started  up,  and,  pointing  to  some  one  oa  the  pavement,  cried, 
<' There,  mamma!  there  is  the  bad  ^lan  who  c^ed  himself  my  father!*' 
And,  on  her  involuntarily  turning  to  the  object  thus  indicated,  her  eyes 
were  met  by  another  pair,  so  wild,  so  mournful,  and  so  iu\\  of  painful  meafpi- 
ings,  that  sl^e  had  hardly  breath  to,  ask  the  coachman  tq  drive  on. 

A  time  at  length  came  when  this  very  child  was  seized  with  what  ap-. 
peared  to  be  a  mortal  illness.  Both  another  an(l  grandfather  were  watch* 
ing  over  her  in  a  state  of  inexpressible  grief,  and  every  moment  was  ex* 
pected  to  b.e  her  l^st.  At  the  height  qf  their  sorrow,  z,  hurried  but  sub- 
dued knocking  was  heard  at  the  outer  door,  ai^d  presently  after  there  arose 
the  sound  ojf  a  scuffle  between  ^he  servant  a^d  some  one  who  wished  to 
make  o,  fqrcible  entn^nce.  "Shall  I  not  see  my  own  child!"  cried  ^ 
hoarse  ^nd  broken  voice,  which,  all  altered  as  it  wsts,  they  kn^w  too  truly 
to  be  that  of  the  unfortunate  Inglis,  and  presenUy  after  he  burst  wildly  in? 
to  their  presence.  The  la^dy  fainted,  and,  lyhile  Bisset  stood  trembling 
Vith  rage  in  the  middle  of  the  floor^  the  desperate  man  approached  the  bed 
of  the  dying  infant,  whom,  he  took  tenderly  '\n  his  arms,  and  kissed  with 
the  most  affectionate  fervour.  "  What  right-r-by  what — what  right,"  cri- 
ed Bisset,  almost  choking  with  passion,  "dp  you  make  this  intrusicm? 
Sir,  I  tell  you,  you  have  no  right  to  be  here."  And  he  stopped  from  ab- 
solute inability  to  command  his  voice.     '♦  I  have  a  right  to  be  here,''  re-, 
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plied  Ifi^,  after  having  carefaBy  laid  down  tiie  child.  *' Your  house, 
perhaps,  and  yourself,  and  these  staring  servants  there,  are  not  in  any  way 
under  my  control;  hut  to  this  child,  sir,  I  have  a  right.  She  is  mine,  by 
the  laws  of  both  God  and  man^  and  I  could  this  moment  take  her  for  ever 
from  your  si^ht^  even  wer^  you  to  see  her  gasp  her  last  in  my  arms  be* 
fore  we  reacned  the  door;  You  know  this,  sir ;  and  cruel  and  base  as 
you  are,  you  cannot  dispute  it.  Nor  that  lady  there,''  he  added,  with  a 
bitter  sneer,  "  when  she  revives  from  her  amiable  trepidation,  could  she 
deny  it  either." 

^'  In  the  name  of  God,  then,"  said  the  miser,  awed  by  the  very  wrath 
of  his  wronged  son-in-la^,  **  what  do  you  mean  to  do? ,  Your  violence, 
however  we  may  bear  it,  must  be  most  distressing  to  this  dying  innocent^ 
and  may  even  prove  the  immediate  cause  of  her  death.  Would  it  not  bei 
better  that  you  Quietly  retired,  now  that  you  have  seen  what  you  wanted 
to  see!" 

The  unhappy  man  could  make  no  answer^  His  ey^  was  fixed  in  silence' 
upon  his  child,  whose  countenance  at  this  moment  began  to  exhibit  the 
uaequivGical  symptoms  of  coming  dissolution.  "  My  Catharine — my  Ca- 
tharine !"  he  cried,  and  next  moment  clasped  a  lifeless  corpse.  A  few 
minutes  thereafter,  rendered  unresisting  apparently  by  his  intense  grief, 
he  permitted  himself  to  be  led  peaceably  to  the  door,  and  gave  the  afflictetf 
house  no  more  trouble. 

It  is  often  of  advantage  to  a  man  who  has  entered  upon  evil  courses/ 
that  something  should  occur  to  give  an  agitation  to  his  whole  system  of 
feeling.  The  shock  of  some  tremendous  grief,  like  a  thunder-storm  in  the 
elements^  seems  to  clear  the  mental  atmosphere,  and  fit  him  for  once  more 
commencing,  if  his  passions  will  permit,  the  career  of  virtue.  Ingiis,  ap->' 
parently  reformed^  now  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  had  no  evil 
reputation  to  contend  with ;  and,  oh  the  strength  of  a  small  sum  commu* 
nicated  to  him,  in  a  letter  of  partial  kindness,  by  his  wife,  opened  a  school 
for  such  branches  of  education  as  he  found  himself  qualified  to  teach; 
The  attempt,  though  unprosperous  at  first,  was  beginning  to  be  attended 
^th  some  small  share  of  success--~his  manners  being,  at  the  same  time, 
observed  to  continue  quite  irreproachable — when  he  was  seized  by  a  se- 
vere chronic  disease,  which  disabled  him  for  a  whole  winter,  and  left  him/ 
at  the  return  of  spring,  without  a  penny  in  his  pocket,  or  a  pupil  in  his 
academy;  His  lifh,  after  this  dis^ter,  was  one  unbroken  scene  of  distres-^ 
ses,  pechniary  and  otherwise,  and,  but  for  the  slender  succour  which  was 
occasionally  rendered  to  him  by  the  good  will,  rather  than  the  ability,  of 
his  poor  neighbours,  he  must  have  died  of  hunger.  The  unfortuhate  al- 
ways herd  with  the  unfortunate ;  the  unfortunate  are  to  the  unfortunate 
almost  It  sole  refuge  and  shelter;  the  unfortunate  alone  can  judge  of  and 
feel  for  the  unfortunate ;  while  no  other  can  properly  be  to  them  either 
a  companion,  or  a  benefactor;  or  a  judge.  Ingiis,  -tirhile  deserted  by  a 
wife,  the  crumbs  of  whos^c  luxury  would  have  been  lo  him  an  ample  fur- 
nishing, and  overlooked  by  all  men  who  were  once  his  equals,  found  in 
those  who  were  nearly  as  destitute  asi  himself,  the  only  friendship  he  ev- 
er experienced ;  the  only  true  sympathy  for  his  condition ;  the  only  alms' 
that  any  one  would  give.  Blessings,  double  blessings,  be  on  the  generous 
poor! 

It  happened  in  the  revolutions  of  life,  that  an  intimate  friend  of  the  writ- 
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er  bf  this  narrative  becaine  acquainted  iK^ith  the  story  aad  circumstances  of 
the  unfortunate  Inglis,  and  was  able  to  do  something  for  the  alleviation  of 
his  many  troubles.  He  found  him  to  be^  upon  the  whole,  a  man  of  an  in* 
offensive  character,  of  some  acuteness  of  mind,  and  more  than  the  aver* 
age  of  information,  but  outworn  with  past  excesses,  and  the  attrition  of  a 
perpetual  grief.  He  spoke  little  of  his  misfortunes  or  of  his  family  ;  but 
one  day,  being  rather  more  depressed  than  usual,  and  the  cause  being  ask- 
ed, he  said  he  had  just  heard  that  his  second  son,  whom  he  had  not  seen 
for  many  years,  was  about  to  come  to  the  capital,  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing for  the  bar,  and  being  certain 'that  the  young  man  would  be  there  with- 
out ever  inquiring  for  his  father,  or  perhaps  beiflg  aware  of  his  existence, 
he  had  experienced  more  than  usual  distress  of  mind  from  the  considera- 
tion of  his  extraordinary  circumstances.  My  friend  could  not  help  ac- 
knowledging, that,  even  after  enduring  so  much,  a  new  circumstance,  in- 
volving so  unnatural  an  association  of  ideas,  might  well  be  expected  to 
give  him  additional  uneasiness. 

This  ill-used  man  at  length  died  in  a  humble  lodging,  \Vhere  he  e^xist- 
ed  solely  upon  charily ;  and  his  wife,  being  written  to  on  this  occasion, 
replied  by  the  simple  transmission  of  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  bury 
him  and  discharge  his  little  debts.  No  notice  was  taken  of  the  event  by 
his  family.  His  widow  wore  her  usual  gay  dresses ;  his  childrea  were 
not  even  informed  of  their  loss ;  his  name  was  "  never  heard;" 

Godj  however,  in  due  time,  seemed  (as  far  as  mortals  might  be  permit- 
ted to  interpret  his  decrees)  to  manifest  his  sense  of  thii^  unholy  violatioti 
of  one  of  his  earliest  and  most  solemn  injunctions.  The  children,  in 
whom  the  mother  and  grandfather  took  so  much  delight,  were  one  after 
another  snatched  away  by  the  various  diseases  of  childhood  and  youth, 
till  not  one  was  left  to  console  their  age,  or  inherit  the  wealth  which  had 
so  absurdly  been  hoarde'd  for  them.  The  loss  it  may  well  be  supposed, 
was  mourned  with  tears  of  double  bitterness,  for  it  was  impossible  to  take 
such  a  calamity  as  an  occurrence  altogether  within  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature.  The  lady  was  so  much  exhausted  by  her  exertions  for  her  chil- 
dren, that  she  took  ill  immediately  ailer  the  death  of  the  last,  and,  mental 
anguish  aiding  in  the  progress  of  the  malady,  she  did  not  live  many  weeks. 
Bisset,  who  apparently  had  never  thought  it  possible  that  he  could  be  pre- 
deceased by  his  daughter^  and  so  many  blooming  children ;  was,  by  Ibis 
event,  struck  with  a  kind  and  degree  of  grief  altogether  foreign  to  bis  na- 
ture. He  yet  survives — but  only  as  a  spectacle  to  excite  the  pity  of  those 
who  know  him.  Palsied,  fatuous,  and  blind,  he  is  nothing  but  a  living 
block;  nor  can  all  his  gold,  immense  as  it  is  in  amount,  reflect  one  con- 
soling ray  on  his  decline.  His  wealth,  which,  if  well  used,  might  have 
spared  him  the  life  of  the  only  being  he  ever  loved,  and  kept  other  hearts 
besides  from  breaking,  will  speedily  be  dispersed  among  a  number  of  dis- 
tant relatives,  who  neither  care  for  its  present  owner,  nor  will  be  advaa- 
taged,  perhaps  by  its  possession;— CAom^.  Ed,  Joten 
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War  against  Odd- Fellowship. — Many  of  our  brethren  complain  bitterly 
against  the  spirit  of  intolerance  towards  our  Order  and  the  haste  for  its 
overthrow,  which  prevails  among  certain  religionists.  But  to  us,  who, 
having  during  a  long  period  been  accustomed  to  witness  this  feeling  and 
to  observe  its  varied  influences  upon  public  opinion,  it  has  never  been  the 
subject  of  the  slightest  care.  There  are,  it  is  true,  a  few  sincere  and  hon- 
est opponents  of  the  cause  of  Odd-Fellowship  among  the  clergy — men 
ivho  distrust  the  ultimate  security  of  the  doctnnes  of  Christianity  in  any 
community  where  abstract  morals  constitutes  the  code  of  action  and  is 
cherished  as  the  standard  of  excellence.  By  far  the  greater  number  of 
those  who  are  at  pains  to  traduce  the  character  and  underrate  the  value 
of  our  efforts  to  do  good  as  ministers  of  mercy  and  kindness,  are  mere 
time-serving  men.  They  hope  to  create  excitement — to  stir  up  the  pub- 
lic mind  to  a  state  of  feeling  in  which  reason,  judgment  and  all  its  virtuous 
attributes  are  subverted,  and  mere  passion  or  impulse  substituted  as  the 
guide  of  public  sentiment.  Such  men  have  a  game  to  play — ^they  have  a 
heavy  stake  in  the  cast  of  the  die.  If  they  strike  the  sympathetic  eord 
in  popular  feeling,  and  are  fortunate  in  creating  a  breeze^  the  victory 
enures  to  their  individual  profit  in  some  way  or  omer.  Although  it  has 
been  often  said  that  we  live  in  an  age  of  humbugs  the  popular  intelligence 
resists  all  the  efforts  of  these  pseudo  saints,  and  penetrates  the  veil  which 
covers  selfwndex  the  garb  of  their  professed  religion,  and  we  think  that 
we  but  repeat  what  all  experience  demonstrates  to  be  true,  when  we  say 
to  our  brethren,  that  every  assault  from  this  quarter  upon  the  impregnable 
f<ntres8  of  Odd-Fellowship,  only  serves  to  contrast  tne  weakness  of  the 
assailants  with  the  strength  of  the  assailed. 

What  has  this  war  upon  Odd- Fellowship  achieved?  and  it  has  been 
waged  for  many  years,  with  various  success.  We  ask,  what  has  it  ac- 
complished ?  Let  us  look  at  results — ^from  a  small  and  very  humble  be- 
ginning our  Order  has,  during  six  and  twenty  years  in  this  country,  been 
with  unvaunted  and  silent  steps,  steadily  gaining  on  the  public  mind,  in- 
creasing in  numbers,  augmenting  and  disbursing  its  means  of  aid  to  man 
in  body  and  mind.  From  some  few  hundred  brethren  in  Baltimore,  we 
have  swelled  to  forty  thousand — and  from  this  city  we  now  reach  from 
the  St.  John's  to  the  Brazos — and  who  are  we?  are  we  good  citizens,  are 
30 
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we  patriotic,  are  we  moral  men,  are  we  temperate  men,  are  we  industri- 
0U8,  enterprising  men,  are  we  good  husbands,  fathers,  brothers?  It  be- 
comes not  us  to  respond  to  the  interrogatory,  but  we  may  without  indeli- 
cacy  invite  inquiry  on  these  subjects. 

li'it  be  ascertained  that  as  individuals  we  are  for  the  most  part  virtuous 
and  useful  members  of  society,  are  peaceable,  industrious,  orderly  in  our 
relation  as  citizens,  upright  in  our  walk  and  honest  in  our  dealing:^  and  in- 
tercourse with  our  fellow-men,  we  ask  what  great  evil  is  likely  to  be 
worked  out  by  such  materials  in  their  associated  character  as  Odd-Fel- 
lows ?  The  thing  is  improbable  to  say  the  least  of  it,  if  not  wholly  impos- 
sible, in  view  of  the  diversity  of  opinions  relatively  entertained  by  them 
upon  religion  and  politics,  and  all  kindred  subjects  upon  which  there 
should  be  unity  of  feeling  and  action  to  enable  any  band  of  men  as  a  bo« 
dy  to  operate  evil  to  the  community  at  large.  Is  there  danger  to  the  gov- 
ernment from  such  aflUiation  ?  the  first  pledge  of  an  Odd-Fellow  is  fealty 
to  the  government  under  which  he  lives.  Is  there  apprehension  of  poli- 
tical interference  in  the  administration  of  government?  the  materials  are 
wholly  incon^uous  for  such  combination,  and  the  elementary  laws  of  the 
Order  proclaim  it  to  be  saciiligious  even  to  hint  the  subject  within  the 
walls  of  a  Lodge  room.  Is  there  fear  of  favoritism  to  this  or  that  religious 
creed  ?  Odd-Fellowship  teaches  its  votaries,  as  has  been  beautifully  said, 
that  man  as  he  came  from  the  hands  of  his  Creator  is  bound  to  love  and 
cherish  and  protect  his  fellow-man,  alike  under  the  wild  imaginations  of 
Pagan  idolatry,  the  overshadowing  solemnities  of  Jewish  theocracy,  the 
blood-stained  dominion  of  Mahometan  violence,  or  the  cheering  and  con- 
soling influences  of  the  Christian  faith.  What,  we  ask  again,  can  then 
be  the  hidden  danger  of  our  Order?  A  short  time  ago  we  read  an  article 
from  a  religious  paper,  published  under  the  sanctions  of  the  Baptist  de- 
nomination of  Christians,  in  which  it  was  gravely  charged,  that  the  effect 
of  such  institutions  as  Odd-Fellowship  were  to  shake  the  confidence  of 
men  in  the  capacity  of  the  Christian  religion  to  accomplish  its  great  de- 
aien — that  if  schemes  of  human  invention  were  to  be  substituted  as  codes 
of  morals,  as  ministers  of  promoting  love,  peace  and  good  will  on  earth— 
of  improving  and  exalting  numan  character — of  driving  man  from  Tice  and 
of  training  and  leading  him  to  virtue,  that  then  the  Christian  religion  was 
necessarily  inefficient  for  these  ends.  Strange  reasoning  indeed,  that  an 
auxiliary  to  the  great  cause  of  religion,  should  be  held  to  be  a  mean  of  sub- 
verting it.  Strange  that  an  institution  which  derives  from  the  sacred  page 
its  precept,  moral  and  influence,  the  triumph  of  which  as  illustrated  in  the 
true  brotherhood  of  man,  it  unceasingly  labours  to  achieve,  should  be  held 
to  be  inimical  to  the  cause  its  every  effort  tends  to  maintain.  Strange  in- 
deed that  a  band  of  brethren  loving,  appreciating  and  acting  on  the  sacred 
injunctions  to  do  good,  every  where  proclaimed  bythe  Author  of  religion, 
should  be  regarded  as  adverse  to  the  purity  and  excellence  and  preserva- 
tion of  its  counsels  and  influences  upon  man.  Of  a  character  with  this 
argument  against  Odd-Fellowship  are  most  of  the  objections  we  have  seen 
urged  by  the  clergy,  and  it  would  be  as  idle  as  it  would  be  insulting  to  the 
intelligence  of  our  readers  seriously  to  consider  such  ribaldry.  With  the 
editor  of  the  Richmond  Star  we  commend  these  Reverend  c;cntlemrn  to 
the  care  of  their  flocks  and  to  the  strict  observance  of  the  eleventh  com- 
mandment— **  mind  one's  own  business.* 
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Jotmial  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States. — ^This  valuable  work 
now  being  published  by  brothers  M'Govven  &  Treadwell  in  New  York,  is 
in  press  and  will  be  ready  for  delivery  to  subscribers  very  shortly.  It  is 
accompanied  with  engraved  likenesses  of  the  Past  Grand  Sires,  present 
Grand  Sire  and  Corresponding  Secretary.  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  a  proof-sheet  of  the  engraving — it  is  extremely  happy  in  its  per- 
sonation of  P.  G.  Sires  Gettys,  Keyser,  Perkins  and  Grand  Sire  Hopkins — 
the  likeness  of  P.  G.  Sires  Wildey,  Glazier  and  Kennedy,  although  not  so 
striking  as  the  others,  are  good.  This  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  ev- 
ery brother.  It  contains  a  true  and  we  may  add,  the  only  true  and  au- 
thentic history  of  Odd-Fellowship  in  the  United  States — the  entire  Journal 
of  Proceedings  of  the  Grand  Lodge  during  a  period  of  twenty  years,  a  ve- 
ry considerable  portion  of  which  has  never  heretofore  been  in  print,  toge- 
ther with  much  interesting  statistical  information  in  relation  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  progress  of  the  several  State  Grand  Lodges  and  Encamp- 
ments, and  their  first  officers.  It  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  work  which 
has  ever  been  published  in  the  Order.  Subscription  price  $2 — to  be  had 
of  the  publishers,  New  York. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  at  this  office — address  the  agent  of  the 
Covenant,  post  paid. 


We  are  gratified  to  announce  that  our  respected  brother  Case,  assistant 
Editor  of  the  Covenant,  who  has  for  a  long  time  been  dangerously  ill,  and 
the  subject  of  much  anxious  fear  to  his  many  friends  in  the  Order,  is  ra- 
pidly convalescing. 


Grand  Secretaries  and  Scribes  are  respectfully  requested  to  forward  to 
us  as  early  after  the  election  as  practicable,  the  names  of  the  Grand  Re- 
presentatives who  may  be  chosen  for  September  Session,  1844. 


Covenant, — Old  Series. — If  any  brother  has  a  full  sett  of  the  Covenant 
published  by  brother  Neilson,  and  will  present  it  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
the  United  States,  we  will  promise  to  thank  him  on  her  behalf  and  to  make 
honorable  mention  of  his  name.  We  desire  to  place  it  among  the  archie  ves 
of  the  Order,  that  it  may  be  preserved  to  future  generations  of  Odd-Fel- 
lows. We  will  further  add,  that  we  will  send  him  vols.  1  and  2  of  the 
"  Covenant  and  Official  Magazine"  in  return. 


Our  Subscription  List. — We  have  not  been  remiss  in  urging  upon  the 
brotherhood  the  claims  of  the  Covenant  for  their  patronage,  nor  naa  the 
work  failed  to  commend  itself  to  the  favorable  notice  of  those  who  do  sub* 
scribe  for  it,  yet  it  is  we  are  sorry  to  say  but  poorly  sustained.  We  had 
hoped  otherwise,  and  earnestly  struggled  for  a  different  result.  If  it  can- 
not live  without  the  aid  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  during 
this  year,  it  can  have  but  little  chance  of  continuance.  If  therefore  its 
friends  desire  its  continuance  let  them  be  up  and  doing— a  few  more  sub- 
scribers only  are  wanting  to  enable  the  Agent  to  free  it  from  embarrass- 
ment.    Will  the  influential  brethren  who  approve  its  issue  and  manage- 
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ment  come  to  its  aid  ?  Brethren  having  funds  in  hand  due  to  us  will 
please  remit  by  the  Post  Master  of  their  respective  places  of  residence,  as 
we  stand  in  great  need  of  money. 


Officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

John  Sessford,  Jr.,  of  Washington  Lodge,  No.  6,  M.  W.  G.  Master. 
A.  G.  Herold,  of  Eastern  Lodge,  No.  7,  R.  W.  Deputy  Grand  Master. 
George  H.  Grant,  of  Harmony  Lodge,  No.  9,  R.  W.  Grand  Warden. 
Charles  Calvert,  of  Friendship  Lodge,  No.  12,  R.  W.  G.  Secretary. 
Wm.  W.  Mqore,  of  Central  Lodge,  No.  1,  R.  W.  G.  Rep.  G.  L.  U.  S. 


home  correspondence. 

Ohio — Extract  of  a  letter  fron  G.  M.  Samuel  W,  Corwin,  dated  Cvncinna- 
H,  March  29,  1844. 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  say,  that  the  Order 
in  Ohio  is  increasing  both  in  numbers  and  respectability  beyond  all  form- 
er times.  We  now  number  28  Lodges,  and  judging  from  present  appear- 
ances they  will  be  increased  at  least  to  35  during  the  present  year. 

Kentucky — Extract  of  a  letter  from  G.  Rep,  T.  P.  Shaffner,  dated  LouiS' 
mile,  February  5th,  1844. 

On  Saturday  the  3d  inst.  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Kentucky  assembled  at 
Odd-Fellows'  Hall  in  this  city.  I  have  never  seen  a  larger  meeting  in  my 
life  in  Kentucky — and  a  more  harmonious  session  never  was  held  in  any 
State.  There  was  a  full  country  representation,  which  we  in  the  city  are 
proud  to  see  at  any  time.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  business  done,  prin- 
cipally of  a  local  character.  There  was  one  case  of  great  interest  decided 
by  the  Grand  Lodge — it  has  involved  the  attention  of  that  body  for  some 
time,  and  was  finally  settled  by  the  reception  of  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee without  argument.  It  was  an  appeal  from  a  member  against  the  deci- 
sion of  a  Lodge  declaring  that  it  wa3  not  lawful  for  her  to  protect  the  or- 
phan children  of  a  deceased  brother,  and  which  brother  the  Lodge  deemed 
not  to  be  in  good  standing  at  his  death.  The  Grand  Lodge  reversed  the 
decision  of  the  Lodge.  The  particulars  you  will  get  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Grand  Lodge,  which  I  shall  send  you  in  a  few  days. 

From  the  reports  of  the  Lodges  I  find  that  the  Order  throug'hout  the 
State  is  prospering  very  fast.  A  great  change  in  the  walks  of  me  mem- 
bers is  maniiested.  The  disposition  of  each  and  every  one  seems  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  institution,  which  they  love  and 
cherish. 


From  the  same,  dated  March  6th,  1844. 

letter  the  Order  has  been  gradually  inc 

into  Indiana  and  found  the  Order  in  th 

fine  condition.    At  the  last  session  of  the  Grand  Encampment  a  charter 


Since  my  last  letter  the  Order  has  been  gradualljr  increasing.     I  have 
been  from  home  into  Indiana  and  found  the  Order  in  this  State  also  in  a 
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was  granted  for  a  new  Encampment,  and  on  the  16th  ultimo  I  proceeded 
to  Nicholasville  to  open  the  same.  I  arrived  at  Shelby ville  and  found 
Howard  Lodge,  No.  15,  located  at  that  place,  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
and  the  members  generally  possessing  an  ardent  disposition  to  receive  in- 
formation relative  to  the  Orcier — from  thence  to  Frankfort,  where  I  found 
all  active  in  the  promotion  of  the  principles  of  the  Order.  Capitol  Lodge 
at  this  place  is  erecting  a  splendid  Hall.  The  Encampment  at  this  place 
is  in  the  most  prosperous  state,  and  the  spirit  of  union  and  brotherly  love 
prevails  both  in  the  Lodge  and  Encampment. 

I  next  proceeded  to  Lexington  and  visited  Friendship  Lodge,  No.  5,  on 
the  evening  of  my  arrival.  I  found  this  Lodge  to  be  active  in  the  cause 
of  Friendship,  Love  and  Truth.  She  is  composed  of  men  of  the  first 
standing  in  society,  and  of  those  who  know  how  to  appreciate  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Order.  The  Encampment  in  this  city  has  been  somewhat  su- 
pine for  sometime,  but  I  was  informed  by  P.  C.  P.  Wm.  Wilson  that  she 
is  fast  reviving  from  her  former  situation,  and  is  destined  to  become  an  or- 
niment  to  the  patriarchal  branch  of  the  Order. 

I  next  arrived  at  Nicholasville,  where  I  found  Odd- Fellowship  all  agog. 
On  the  evening  of  the  17th  I  opened  and  duly  organized,  according  to  an- 
cient forms  and  usages,  Berith  Encampment,  No.  5.  (It  is  designed  to 
have  the  name  changed  to  Beihesda  at  the  next  session  of  the  G.  E.)  Pa- 
triarch D.  P.  Watson  was  installed  C.  P.  and  patriarch  J.  C.  Christopher 
H.  P.  Five  candidates  of  the  best  quality  were  initiated  and  received 
the  degrees  on  that  evening,  and  a  number  more  are  anxious  for  admis- 
sion. I  was  assisted  on  the  occasion  by  patriarchs  Wilson,  Dowden  and 
Merrick,  of  Lexington,  who  are  patriarchs  and  Kentuckians  of  the  noblest 
character. 

On  the  19th  I  left  for  Lexington,  at  which  place  I  was  warmly  receiv- 
ed. Through  the  kindness  of  P.  C.  P.  Wilson  I  had  the  pleasure  of  vis- 
iting Ashland,  (the  residence  of  the  great  American  orator,)  and  many 
other  places  of  interest ;  and  also  of  becoming  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  noblest  sons  of  Kentucky. 

On  the  evening  of  the  20th  I  proceeded  with  several  brethren  back  to 
Nicholasville,  to  attend  a  public  meeting  of  Union  Lodge.  We  arrived 
safe,  and  after  being  most  cordially  received  attended  the  meeting.  A 
most  eloquent  address  was  delivered  by  patriarch  R.  E.  Woodson,  of  Ni 
cholasville  bar.  We  then  returned  to  Lexington,  and  from  thence  1  came 
to  Frankfort,  and  thence  down  the  Kentucky  and  Ohio  rivers  home. 

Before  closing  my  letter  I  must  mention  that  to  D.  D.  G.  Masters  and 
Patriarchs  A.  K.  Marshall  of  Nicholasville,  and  lessee  Woodruff  of  Lan- 
caster, the  Order  in  this  State  is  much  indebted ;  for  none  have  been  more 
zealous  in  the  cause  than  they,  and  none  have  effected  so  much  for  the 
Order.  As  a  Grand  Officer  I  look  for  much  from  these  brethren — and  al- 
so to  P.  C.  P.  Wilson  of  Lexington  and  D.  G.  M.  W.  Mathews  of  Frank- 
fort, the  Order  in  this  State  is  much  indebted  for  their  labours  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  glorious  cause. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  brother  D.  P.  Watson,  dated  J^richolasviUe,  March 

27tt,  1844. 

Bereth  Encampment,  No.  5,  L  0.  O.  F.  was  opened  in  this  place  on  the 
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17th  February  last  by  6.  H.  P.  Tal.  P.  Shaffher,  of  the  city  of  Louisville, 
Ky .     Officers  of  Bereth  Encampmeut,  No.  5 : 

D.  P.  Watson,        -        -        -  -        C.  P. 

J.  C.  Christopher,    -        -        •        -    H.  P. 

G.  Rhinds,     -        -        -        -  •        S.  W. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Davenport,       -        -        -     .1.  W. 

R.  E.  Woodson,      -        -        -  -        Scribe. 

Dr.  a.  K.  Marshall,  -        -        .    Treas. 

A.  R.  Northrop,     -        -        ^  -        Guard. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  JV.  G.  John  C.  Rull,  dated  ShelbyviUe,  April  4th, 

1844. 

I  have  seen  no  notice  in  your  valuable  Magazine  of  the  establishment 
of  Howard  Lodge,  No.  15,  in  this  place,  and  knowing  that  every  acces- 
sion to  the  lone  and  now  very  rapidly  increasing  list  of  Lodges  in  the  U. 
States  is  hailed  by  every  true  Odd-Fellow  with  sincere  and  heart«felt  plea- 
sure, I  must  beg  you  to  notice  our  existence. 

In  November  last  we  had  but  two  Odd-Fellows  in  Shelbyville ;  they 
frequently  met  and  discussed  the  propriety  of  the  establishment  of  a  Lodge 
here — it  was  sometimes  determined  upon,  and  then  again  abandoned — 
innumerable  difficulties  presented  themselves,  and  not  the  least  was  the 
want  of  the  requisite  number  of  signers  to  the  petition  for  a  charter.  It 
was,  however,  finally  decided  that  an  attempt  be  made,  and  our  worthy 
P.  G.  Joseph  L.  Silcox  went  to  Louisville  with  his  own  signature  and  that 
of  the  writer  of  this  to  a  petition.  At  that  place  three  brothers,  members 
of  one  of  the  Lodges  there,  drew  their  cards  and  joined  us  in  our  petition, 
and  the  R.  W.  Grand  Lodge,  to  our  great  joy,  granted  us  a  charter,  which 
was  delivered  to  us  in  person  by  the  M.  W.  Grand  Master,  James  S.  Lith« 
gow,  Esq.,  on  the  16th  November,  1843.  During  the  stay  of  the  Grand 
Master  and  the  brothers  who  accompanied  him,  we  initiated  seven  of  our 
best  citizens,  and  since  then  we  have  swelled  our  numbers  to  about  20  or 
25,  and  several  more  have  been  elected  and  will  soon  be  initiated.  We 
have  in  the  heart  of  our  town  a  most  beautiful  Hall,  handsomely  furnish- 
ed and  fitted  up  in  a  style  which  reflects  much  credit  upon  the  projector, 
brother  Walter  F.  Hill.  Our  emblems  are  superior  in  all  respects  to  any 
I  have  seen  south  or  west.  In  order  to  render  our  meetings  instructive, 
as  well  as  intere;jting,  we  have  public  addresses  monthly  by  members  of 
our  Order.  Doctor  W.  T.  Knight  and  Samuel  V.  Womack,  Esq.  have  al- 
ready addressed  us,  and  our  Hall  was  on  both  occasions  crowded  with  la* 
dies  and  gentlemen,  who  departed  apparently  very  much  pleased.  We 
are  soon  to  be  addressed  by  brothers  W.  F.  Hill  and  Isaac  Shelby  Todd ; 
both  are  men  of  talent  and  will  draw  full  houses.  With  such  members 
as  we  have  Howard  Lodge  mil  prosper.  Ere  Ions  I  trust  we  shall  be  able 
to  do  much  more  for  the  Covenant  than  we  have  already  done.  May  pros- 
perity attend  you. 

Tennessee — Extract  of  a  letter  from  D,  D.  6.  M,  Harlan  £.  Leaf  doled 
Memphis,  March  Ath,  1844. 

Although  not  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaintance,  except 
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by  reputation  I  yet  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  a  few  lines  to  you  as  a 
member  of  our  great  and  prosperous  Order.  I  have  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  communication  appointing  me  as  Agent  for  the  Covenant, 
which  I  have  delayed  answering  until  I  could  send  some  substantial  evi« 
dence,  and  the  result  you  will  find  annexed. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  congratulations  to  the  Order  upon 
the  eminent  success  attending  the  establishment  of  a  Lodge  in  this  city ; 
an  enterprize  at  first  clouded  in  prospect,  but  has  since  realized  even  more 
than  the  anticipations  of  its  warmest  advocates. 

All  is  now  cheerin?  in  the  extreme ;  the  broad  banner  of  Odd-Fellow- 
ship has  been  unfurled  to  the  breeze,  and  under  the  motto  of  our  fraterni- 
ty— Friendship,  Love  and  Truth — a  steady  phalanx  have  arrayed  them- 
selves around  the  standard,  to  go  forth  to  battle  in  the  glorious  cause. 

Our  little  vessel,  under  a  press  of  canvass,  is  careering  onward,  success- 
fully bounding  over  the  waves  of  public  opinion,  and  leaving  the  black 
flag  of  the  pirate  ship,  adversity,  afar  in  our  wake.  But  in  our  infancy, 
by  a  persevering  adherence  to  the  moral  precepts  inculcated  by  our  fra- 
ternity, we  have  successfully  combatted  the  prejudices  of  many,  and  won 
golden  opinions  from  all  by  a  few  casual  acts  of  charity,  not  precisely  wiih^ 
in  our  scope,  and  now  near  the  termination  of  our  fifth  quarter  we  can 
number  70  members  good  and  true,  all  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the 
good  work — and  assiduously  determined  to  keep  bright  the  links  that  bind 
us  in  one  band  together. 

I  had  the  honour  of  originating  a  plan  for  the  formation  of  a  Library  and 
Lyceum,  which  promises  to  be  eminently  successful — $300  are  already 
subscribed,  and  to  our  worthy  G.  M.  Tannahill  will  be  entrusted  the  se- 
lection of  the  books,  and  to  solicit  from  our  distant  brethren  of  the  east 
donations — who  will,  I  hope,  respond  cheerfully  to  the  call. 


Louisiana — Extract  of  a  Utter  from  Z>.  Z>.  G.  Sire  A.  MondelU,  dated  J^ew 
Orleans,  March  10th,  1844. 

After  a  number  of  years  of  dissensions  between  the  sister  philanthrop- 
ic society  of  Masonry  and  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-Fellows,  all  dif- 
ficulties are  at  last  settled !  The  R.  W.  G.  Lodge  of  this  State  of  the  free 
and  accepted  Masons,  having  taken  into  consideration  the  resolutions  pre- 
viously adopted  by  that  honorable  body  to  expel  all  Masons  attached  to 
the  benevolent  society  of  the  L  O.  of  O.  F.  and  after  a  short  debate  it  was 
carried  to  annul  such  inhumane,  uncharitable  and  unnatural  resolutions, 
and  to  reinstate  (in  their  respective  stations)  all  members  of  a  Masonic 
Lodge  that  were  also  attached  to  a  Lodge  of  the  I.  O.  of  0.  F.,  and  be  con- 
sidered, as  heretofore,  members  in  good  standing  in  the  Order,  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened  of  such  a  disgraceful  transaction,  more  to  the  disadvan- 
tafi;e  of  the  Masonic  Order  than  to  the  triumph  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  So  far 
I  have  neglected  nothing  to  interest  my  friends  and  fellow-brothers,  Ma- 
sons, to  carry  the  point,  being  well  assured  of  the  injustice  done  to  our 
Order  by  such  an  unnatural  transaction. 


From  the  same,  dated  March  25t/i,  1844. 
I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  we  have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
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an  act  of  incorporation  for  the  I.  0.  of  O.  F.  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. — 
By  the  strong  aid  of  some  friends  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives the  bill  passed  without  difficulty.  Our  friend,  Gov.  Mouton,  has 
sanctioned  and  signed  the  bill,  and  by  this  act  now  we  are  in  power  and 
respectability  in  this  State.  I  hope  that  all  the  members  will  pursue  with 
incessant  activity  the  path  now  freely  open  for  the  prosperity  and  welfare 
of  the  Order;  all  difficulties  are  removed;  the  Masonic  authorities  have 
cancelled  their  former  resolutions,  and  the  union  established  between  the 
two  philanthropic  institutions.  I  hope  also  to  see  shortly  the  Hall  in  pro- 
gress and  speedily  terminated,  which  will  give  a  great  lustre  to  our  Order. 
(A  description  of  which  I  have  already  forwarded  to  you.) 

The  R.  W.  G.  Lodge  of  Louisiana  has  granted  permission  for  a  celebra- 
tion of  the  Order  in  this  State,  which  will  take  place  on  the  26th  of  April, 
in  New  Orleans ;  and  inviting  all  the  brothers  of  the  Order  in  the  United 
States  to  co-operate  on  the  occasion  by  their  presence. 


Michigan — Extract  of  a  letter  from  D,  D.  G.  Sire  Samuel  Yorke  At  Lee  ^ 
dated  Detroit,  April  %  1844. 

Herewith  I  transmit  the  report  of  Michigan  Lodge,  No.  1,  L  O.  O.  F. 
from  the  time  of  institution  to  the  25th  ultimo,  when  closed  the  quarter, 
accompanied  by  a  draft  in  your  favor  for  $48. .31,  the  amount  of  the  10 
per  cent,  due  to  the  G.  L.  U.  S.  on  our  aggregate  receipts  up  to  the  date 
aforesaid. 

You  will  see  from  the  official  report  enclosed  that  the  Independent  Or- 
der flourishes. 

On  Monday  night,  the  Isl  inst.,  our  new  term  commenced,  and  by  vir- 
tue of  my  office  I  had  the  pleasure  of  installing,  in  ample  form,  William 
Duane  Wilson,  N.  G.,  Benj.  F.  Hall,  V.  G.  and  Adrian  R.  Terry,  Sec'y. 
I  was  assisted  by  P.  G.  Forbuy,  of  the  G.  L.  of  Ohio,  who  happened  to  be 
in  town,  and  kindly  consented  to  officiate  as  G.  Conductor.  I  never  saw 
more  meritorious  conduct  than  was  exhibited  by  the  brethren.  All  pre- 
sent seemed  to  be  actuated  by  the  true  spirit ;  and  each  fulfilled  so  well 
his  part,  that  the  imposing  ceremonies  established  for  such  occasions,  ob- 
tained their  full  effect.     The  Installation  Ode  was  sung  admirably. 

I  feel  myself  under  much  obligation  to  brother  P.  G.  Forbuy  tor  his  aid 
to  me  during  his  sojourn  in  this  city;  and  I  am  glad  to  state,  that  the  breth- 
ren generally  so  well  appreciate  his  fraternal  courtesy  as  to  adopt  a  vote  of 
thanks,  which  has  been  conveyed  to  him  through  me. 

After  installation  we  proceeded  to  initiation  and  increased  our  number 
to  67.  There  were  seven  other  candidates  in  waiting  who  were  com- 
pelled to  retire,  and  a  special  meeting  ordered  to-morrow  evening  for  their 
and  our  accommodation. 

We  are  kept  constantly  at  work,  and  on  the  very  best  materials  too.  It 
would  be  impracticable  to  select  a  better  set  of  individuals  in  Detroit  than 
have  been  received  into  Michigan  Lodge.  Many  citizens  also  from  the 
interior  of  the  State  are  knocking  at  our  portals  for  admission ;  and  the 
close  of  this  year  will,  no  doubt,  witness  several  auxiliaries  in  various  parts 
of  the  country, 


Ho  (S)o  (S)o  ip^ 
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It  was  during  my  college  days  that  I  first  imagined  the  plan  of  a  tour 
in  Italy,  after  this  iashion — there  were  to  be  two  of  us,  my  friend  Dupre 
and  myself;  we  were  to  trayel  on  foot,  each  to  haye  one  thousand  francs 
to  spend,  and  allow  ourselves  three  months  for  the  frolic. 

But  there  is  ever  some  difficulty  between  the  prcnection  and  execution 
of  a  plan,— -ours  was  always  a  trifling  one,  yet  sufficient  to  delay,  vex, 
and  perplex  us. — ^The  first  time  we  made  the  attempt  I  was  appointed 
treasurer.  At  the  hotel  in  Marseilles  a  very  polite  gentleman  requested 
me  to  change  a  bill  for  him.  I  drew  out  my  purse,  performed  the  requii^ 
ed  ceremony,  and  as  I  supposed  returned  my  treasure  to  its  place.  Ine* 
yer  could  understand  how  the  thing  was  managed,  but  the  purse  disap* 
peared  with  my  polite  accjuaintance — I  never  saw  it  again,  and  we  return- 
ed to  Bordeaux  half  laughmg,  half  ruined,  and  half  starved. 

The  second  time,  I  fell  sick  at  Montauban.  The  third  time,  I  had  just 
received  my  diploma ;  Dupre  also  had  been  lately  admitted  to  the  bar. 
This  time  it  was  he  whom  fate  chose  for  the  victim— -in  the  neighbour- 
liood  of  Beziers  he  got  married.    I  will  relate  bow  the  accident  happened. 

My  fiiend  Dupre  was  a  handsome  man,  and  a  most  fiiscinatin^  compar 
nion.  He  was  of  middling  height,  well  formed,  vigorous  and  agile.  His 
featnres  perhaps  were  not  perfectly  regular,  yet  eyes  full  of  vivaci^  and 
31 
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intelligence  gave  a  peculiar  attraction  to  his  countenance.  Though  a  lit- 
tle fickle,  and  not  a  little  rash,  he  was  particularly  skillful  in  seeming 
whatever  it  was  most  his  interest  to  be,  and  he  was  really  endowed  with 
a  moderate  portion  of  sensibility ;  he  had  ever  a  tear  in  reserve  for  his  un- 
fortunate friends,  but  a  much  more  abundant  provision  of  smiles  and  jokes 
for  his  joyous  ones — and  he  was  naturally  obliging,  especially  in  things 
which  did  not  cost  him  much  trouble. — ^As  for  the  rest,  he  frankly  avow- 
ed that  no  very  elevated  virtue  was  his  forte ;  enjoyment  was  his  object, 
and  he  computed  his  days  b^  the  number  of  his  sensations. 

Loving  virtue  a  little,  habng  vice  only  a  little,  rather  indifferent  to  eve- 
ry thing  except  pleasure,  there  was  however  one  subject  on  which  he  could 
be  enthusiastic,  an  exquisite  musician,  with  a  most  melodious  voice,  his 
mind  appeared  to  expand  whenever  he  spoke  of  that  art  which  alone  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  spiritualizing  his  otherwise  mundane  soul. 

On  the  whole,  poor  Dupre  with  all  his  varied  qualities  might  have  been 
but  an  indifferent  friend,  yet  he  was  the  most  delightful  traveling  compa- 
nion whom  I  ever  knew.  The  first  of  May,  1789,  found  us  breathinethe 
balmy  air  of  Languedoc.  I  will  however  omit  the  unimportant  incidents 
of  our  journey  and  proceed  at  once  to  the  conjugal  drama  in  which  my 
friend  was  an  actor. 

We  had  passed  through  Beziers  in  the  morning,  and  walked  all  day ; 
night  was  fast  approaching,  and  it  overtook  us  completely  before  we  reach- 
ed a  resting  place. — ^But  the  prospect  of  sleeping  under  the  canopy  of 
heaven  gave  us  no  uneasiness,  and  we  had  already  fixed  on  a  majestic 
oak  as  our  head-quarters  when  the  rolling  thunders  which  threatened  a 
sudden  tempest,  induced  us  to  continue  our  search  for  a  suitable  refuge 
from  its  wrath.  The  darkness  was  so  extreme  that  we  could  scarcely  see 
a  step  before  us,  and  we  soon  discovered  that  we  had  lost  the  beaten  path 
by  finding  ourselves  entangled  among  brush-wood  and  briars — we  were 
both  however  in  excellent  spirits,  and  though  a  fall  now  and  then  did  oc- 
cur, it  but  afforded  fresh  subject  for  merriment.  In  this  manner  we  pro- 
ceeded for  upwards  of  an  hour,  during  which  time  all  indications  of  the 
storm  passed  away;  yet  having  resolved  to  find  a  shelter,  we  would  not 
relinquish  our  object. 

At  length,  at  the  extremity  of  a  valley  we  obseived  a  bright  light,  which 
we  hailed  with  enthusiastic  hurras.  To  the  best  of  our  abilities  we  pro- 
ceeded straight  towards  it,  unconscious  that  a  wide  and  deep  ditch  inter- 
vened between  us«  This  however  we  soon  discovered  by  finding  our- 
selves rolling  to  the  bottom  of  it  in  company.  "  Ah,''  said  Dupre,  giving 
himself  a  rismg  shake,  "would  any  of  the  beauties  whose  hearts  I  broke 
last  winter  at  my  aunt's  soirees,  now  refuse  the  tear  of  pity?  What  say 
you  Don  Quixote,  is  not  this  the  cave  of  Montesinos  ? 

**  Not  quite,  it  is  only  the  ditch  which  bounds  the  estate  of  the  person 
from  whom  we  must  seek  hospitality.  It  has  a  most  aristocratic  air,  you 
must  acknowledge.'' 

''  It  may  be  so,  but  our  first  object  at  present  is  to  get  out  You,  hav- 
ing the  advantage  in  height  my  dear  Doctor,  must  lend  me  the  aid  of  your 
shoulders.  When  I  am  safe  out,  I  will  gallantly  offer  you  my  hand,  and 
then  we  will  bend  our  steps  once  more  towards  the  brilliant  star  that  has 
wrecked  us,  and  which  should  now  conduct  us  into  port." 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  found  us  as  nefiriy  as  we  could  judge^  in  a. 
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long  avenue  of  large  trees.  Their  spreading  foliage  rendered  the  darkness 
yel  greater,  but  happily  the  cheering  light  still  riowed  at  the  extremity. 

"Come  on,"  said  Dupre,  "  and  God  grant  that  the  philanthropic  pro- 
prietor may  not  have  adorned  this  magnificent  avenue  with  man-traps  or 
spring-guns." 

"  Be  silent  and  listen,''  said  I,  suddenly  checking  him,  "I  hear  a  man's 
voice,  some  one  comes  this  way :  it  would  be  rather  awkward  to  be  taken 
up  as  vagabonds  till  further  information. — Do  you  hear?"  added  I,  low- 
ering my  voice. 

"  I  hear  a  woman's  voice,"  said  Dupre,  **  and  that  never  appeared  a  bad 
auguiy  to  me — who  knows,  perhaps  without  intending  it  we  are  to  be  pre- 
sent at  a  sentimental  meeting  in  these  woods  between  Diana  and  her  £n- 
dymion ;  (in  those  days  we  used  to  study  Mythology)  it  would  be  some- 
thing to  tell  of." 

We  now  remarked  that  our  guiding  light  occasionally  disappeared,  as 
if  some  opaque  and  moving  body  interposed  itself  between  us ;  very  pro- 
bably some  of  the  family  were  approaching,  and  as  1  thought  it  rather  un- 
civil to  obtrude  on  them  in  that  place  and  at  such  an  unusual  hour,  I  drag- 
Sid  Dupre  behind  a  hedge,  with  the  design  of  pursuing  our  route  after 
ey  had  passed. 

Considerably  to  our  embarrassment  however,  on  reaching  a  bank  near- 
ly opposite  to  us,  they  stopped,  and  seating  themselves,  continued  the 
conversation,  while  we  were  so  situated  as  to  be  involuntary  listeners ;  and 
this  accidental  circumstance  was  destined  to  decide  the  fate  of  my  friend 

"  My  dear  daughter,"  said  a  manly  voice,  "  I  wish  to  believe  your  as- 
sertion, but  an  affectionate  father  is  not  so  easily  deceived ;  again  I  en- 
treat you,  confide  in  me  as  your  best  friend.'' 

"Father,"  replied  a  voice  of  much  sweetness,  though  apparently  en- 
feebled bvsufiermg,  or  grief,  "I  can  only  repeat  again  that  nothing  trou- 
bles me.'* 

*'It  is  very  singular,"  whispered  Dupre,  "but  that  melodious  voice 
surely  seems  familiar  to  me.'' 

"  What  if  it  is  ?— be  quiet"— 

"What  avails  this  reserve,"  rejoined  the  father,  "  do  you  think  I  am 
imposed  on  ?  you  are  unhappy,  I  know  it — come,  tell  me  all  about  it — 
can  you  still  refuse  your  father  who  never  refused  any  thing  to  you  ?" 

"This  grows  interesting,"  said  Dupr6. 

The  young  lady  spoke  again,  but  in  a  broken  voice,  and  so  low  that  we 
caught  only  the  words  "  dear  father,"  "  grief,"  and  "  love." 

"  And  is  it  for  this  that  you  are  hiding  your  head  in  my  bosom — foolish 
girl !  unless  it  is  to  express  your  regret  at  having  ever  concealed  a  thought 
from  your  father.  You  are  beautiful  my  child— -who  would  not  glory  in 
possessing  you?— But  I  understand,  you  have  perhaps  given  your  heart 
to  one  whose  fortune  is  not  equal  to  mine,  and  you  think  that  I  shall  op- 
pose your  happiness — but  dismiss  such  fears,  it  he  has  but  fair  fame  and 
a  heart  worthy  of  my  child's,  you  have  only  to  name  him,  and  I  will  call 
him  my  son." 

"  That  must  be  an  uncommon  sensible  man,"  said  Dupre. 

"  Alas !  father,  his  fortune  is  not  the  obstacle,  though  I  believe  it  to  be 
less  than  our  own — ^but  I  knew  your  sentiments — and  in  other  respects 
he  is  fully  our  equal.  The  difficulty  is  something  that  you  do  not  think 
of— it  is  that— he — he — does  not  love  me." 
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'*  Ah !  that  to  be  sure  is  something  rather  unexpected — ^but  what  mor- 
tal  can  have  been  so  insensible !  who  is  he  ?  what  is  his  rank  ?  where 
have  you  seen  him  ?" 

('Doctor/'  whispered  Dupr6,  "how  do  you  stand  this?  for  my  part  I 
cannot  but  wish  that  I  were  the  happy  man  mvself." 

"  Last  winter  at  Bordeaux/'  said  the  young  lady,  "  at  the  soirees  of  Ma- 
dame de  Lansac." 

"Of  m^  Aunt!"  exclaimed  Dupr6,  in  the  greatest  astonishment. 

"  You  may  perhaps  recollect  him  dear  father;  I  believe  he  was  destin- 
ed for  the  bar — a  young  man  but  little  taller  than  myself— he  often  sung 
the  airs  of  our  Piccini." 

"I  am  dreaming!''  murmured  Dupre,  "or  this  is  miraculous." 

"  He  is  a  nephew  of  Madame  de  Lansac." 

"  Good  Heavens !''  said  the  excited  Dupre,  "  she  musi  be  speaking  of 
me!" 

"  His  father,  I  have  heard,  was  an  officer  of  distinction." 

"  That  confirms  it,"  said  he,  drawing  a  long  breath,  "  but  who  can  this 
lady  be?" 

"I  sung  the  Italian  duet  with  him  which  you  admire  so  much." 

"  And  I  have  sung  it  with  a  dozen  others — that  does  not  enlighten  me 
at  all." 

"  I  remember — ^I  remember  him" — said  the  father,  "  his  talents  were 
highly  spoken  of." 

"  Father-in-law,  I  thank  you !"  said  Dupre,  "  but  was  ever  man  in  such 
a  predicament  as  myself?  cannot  I  guess?" 

"  Madame  de  Lansac  had  a  great  regard  for  him." 

"  You  are  very  polite  sir,"  said  Dupre,  "  can  it  be  Miss  Marsillac  ?— 
no,  she  is  certainly  now  in  Paris." 

"  He  really,''  said  the  young  lady,  "  appeared  to  remark  me"— 

"Confound  them,"  said  Dupre,  "I  remarked  a// \he  girls." 

"  And  every  time  we  met  I  thought  his  eyes  expressed  the  same  plea- 
sure that  I  experienced  myself" 

"  It  must  be  Miss  Bemillet,"  said  Dupre,  musingly — "no— she  is  just 
married.'' 

"  But  I  undoubtedly  deceived  myself,  and  his  compliments  were  no 
more  than  the  remiisite  civilities  of  society — for  it  is  now  three  months 
since  we  quitted  Bordeaux,  and  in  all  that  time  I  have  never  heard  from 
him— he  loves  me  not,"  said  she,  weeping. 

"  But  I  do  love  you,  I  adore  you,"  said  Dupre,  "  for  you  are  beautiful; 
that  your  father  has  told  me :  you  have  a  sweet  voice,  that  I  have  beard, 
and  you  are  rich,  as  this  estate  proves.  But  why  the  devil  does  not  the 
old  sentleman  mention  her  name?" 

We  lost  a  part  of  what  followed  from  the  father,  *'  nonsense !  I  tell  you 
it  is  impossible.  What !  a  young  man  insensible  to  the  charms  of  my  be* 
loved  child!" 

"  But  her  name,  you  unnatural  father!  do  you  know  that  the  name  of 
your  beloved  daughter  has  never  yet  passed  your  lips  ?" 

"  Console  yourself,  and  trust  to  me,  I  shall  know  no  repose  till  my  Julia 
is  made  happy." 

"  Julia !  Julia  what  ?  I  am  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever.  Julia  I  no,  I 
cannot  recollect  her.    But  no  matter  father-in-law,  I  place  fuU  confidence 
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in  you.  You  are  an  honorable  man,  and  would  not  take  advantage  of  my 
singular  situation  to  deceive  me.  Yes,  your  daughter  is  charming,  and 
she  is  much  mistaken  in  thinking  herself  slighted.  I  think  only  of  her, 
I  live  only  for  her. — But  I  have  an  impression  that  a  young  lady  who 
walks  out  in  a  dark  night  to  weep  under  a  great  tree  and  talk  of  her  lover 
must  be  of  a  romantic  turn  of  mind.  Very  well  Julia,  a  romance  you  shall 
have,  and  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  Come  Paul,  we  must  get  away  from 
here  as  quietly  as  possible — I  am  quite  knocked  up  with  astonishment — 
good  heavens!  what  an  adventure!'' 

"  Shall  we  two  ever  get  to  Italy  ?"  said  I. 

"  Most  assuredly ;  but  there  will  be  three  in  the  party  I  hope — Oh,  Lord! 
come  my  friend,  mak^  haste,  I  am  impatient  to  begin  my  part,  for  I  have 
much  wrong  to  repair,  as  you  perceive." 

By  using  extreme  caution  we  succeeded  in  making  our  retreat  without 
exciting  attention.  Again  we  reached  the  ditch,  which  we  crossed  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  at  first,  and  once  more  found  ourselves  in  the  open 
fields. 

"  Now  stop,"  said  Dupre,  **  here  commences  the  second  chapter  of  the 
romance.  My  plan  is  arranged,  and  all  will  go  right,  or  I  do  not  deserve 
the  father's  praises.  Only  imagine  the  sensations  of  the  young  lady 
when  the  mellifluous  sounds  of  my  voice  reach  her  ears  through  the  fo- 
liage, and  fall  plump  on  the  heart!" 

"Capital!"  I  exclaimed— 

"  Now  if  I  had  but  a  guitar  to  accompany  it !  but  no  matter — ah !  lady 
you  doubt  my  love — injustice!  cruelty!  I  have  come  to  seek  you,  I 
have  abandoned  country,  station,  family,  to  follow  you.  But  friendless 
and  indigent  dare  I  declare  my  passion  ?  I  cannot  speak  it,  but  I  may 
sing  it — and  happily  I  recollect  something  that  will  suit  the  case  exactly. 
Listen  Paul,  and  judge  if  I  am  not  likely  to  come  off  with  flying  colors." 

**  His  clear  and  sonorous  voice  rose  in  the  air.  Inspired  by  the  place, 
the  circumstance,  and  the  desire  to  please  he  sung  most  delightfully  an 
air  of  his  own  composition  in  B.  flat — the  words  by  chance  applied  exact- 
ly to  his  situation.  A  lover  who  dares  not  avow  his  passion,  imparts  to 
echo  that  which  he  conceals  from  his  beloved. 

<*  Will  that  do?"  said  he  after  he  had  finished. 

"  Sung  like  an  angel,  my  dear!" 

"  Well  then,  she  is  informed  that  I  am  here,  and  on  her  account — now 
let  us  go  to  bed." 

"  Where  is  that  to  be,  if  you  please  ?" 

"  Under  our  great  oak,  to  be  sure;  the  sky  is  clear  again  and  we  can 
easilv  find  it— come  along." 

After  passing  an  almost  sleepless  night,  as  may  be  imagined,  we  arose 
at  daylight  on  the  following  morning  to  commence  our  inquiries,  and  soon 
learned  in  a  neighboring  hamlet  that  my  friend's  intended  father-in-law 
was  an  Italian  gentleman  of  large  fortune  who  had  resided  in  France  for 
some  years. 

Dupre  then  perfectly  recollected  the  daughter.  Happy  Dupre  I  She 
was  extremely  beautiml,  tall,  slender,  with  features  of  classic  mould ;  a 
voice  of  greatsweetness  and  power,  though  little  cultivated ;  and  a  gen- 
tle, meditative  temperament,  very  unlike  the  generality  of  southern  wo- 
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SigQor  Bernetti,  her  father,  had  abandoned  his  country  from  political 
motives,  and  having  purchased  a  beautiful  estate  in  the  south  of  France, 
lived  there  with  his  only  daughter  in  complete  solitude.  Julia  was  con* 
sequently  totally  ignorant  of  the  world,  of  which  she  had  acquired  from 
books  the  most  romantic  ideas;  and  these  the  nature  of  her  mind  predis- 
posed her  to  adopt. 

Her  father  idolized  her,  as  we  have  seen,  and  though  he  clearly  per- 
ceived the  dangerous  tendency  of  her  sentiments,  he  was  too  weak  reso- 
lutely to  attempt  giving  them  a  different  direction ;  for  she  was  so  gentle 
and  loving  towards  him ;  so  disposed  to  obey,  that  the  expression  of  a  wish 
always  insured  compliance ;  and  this  was  probably  the  reason  why  he 
disliked  to  oppose  her  in  any  thing.  • 

Business  having  called  him  during  the  previous  winter  to  Bordeaux,  he 
there  became  acquainted  with  Madame  de  Lansac  the  aunt  of  Dupre,  to 
whose  soirees  he  introduced  his  daughter  with  the  design  of  giving  her 
some  knowledge  of  that  society  in  which  she  was  probably  destined  to 
live — ^but  she  was  already  eighteen  years  of  age,  with  sentiments,  tastes 
and  prejudices  formed  in  solitude,  and  on  weighing  her  own  opinions  with 
those  of  the  world,  she  thought  the  former  best,  and  persisted  in  them. 

The  first  time  she  entered  the  saloon  of  Madame  de  Lansac,  Dupre  was 
sinking  with  his  usual  taste  and  expression.  He  was  an  attractive  man, 
and  independently  of  his  musical  talent  was  always  of  importance  in  so* 
ciety.  The  attention  of  the  young  lady  was  fixed  on  him — they  sung  to- 
gether, this  was  a  new  tie — ^he  looked  tenderly  at  her  (or  she  thought  so, 
which  comes  to  the  same  thing)  when  he  praised  her  fine  voice,  her  beau- 
tiful hair,  or  her  sunny  Italian  complexion — and  she,  simple,  sincere,  true 
novice  of  the  world,  took  his  words  for  what  they  seemed,  and  not  for  what 
they  were — she  gave  them  the  sense  which  pleased  her,  and  thought  she 
was  loved  because  she  wished  to  be  so. 

On  being  suddenly  forced  to  return  to  the  country  with  her  father,  she 
departed  in  the  firm  conviction  that  the  heart  of  my  friend  was  her  own ; 
and  that  he  would  soon  seek  an  opportunity  of  more  fully  declaring  his 
sentiments.  At  home  she  resumed  her  habits  of  solitary  meditation,  and 
in  these  reveries  the  image  of  Dupre  hourly  gained  importance. 

At  times  indeed  a  fear  fell  on  her  heart— could  she  have  deceived  her- 
self? days,  weeks,  passed,  and  yet  he  came  not — alas,  her  fears  must  be 
truel 

It  was  at  this  time  that  chance  conducted  Dupre  to  her,  and  disclosed 
to  him  the  power  which  he  had  unconsciously  acquired  over  her.  He 
was  not  the  man  to  neglect  a  piece  of  good  fortune  when  it  came  in  his 
way,  and  he  managed  this  to  perfection. 

After  beautifying  himself  by  a  hasty  toilet  at  the  neighboring  village, 
he  repaired  to  the  chateau — there  his  embarrassment  and  bis  blushes 
were  so  natural  and  apropos,  that  aft*^r  the  interview  neither  father  or 
daughter  doubted  his  having  been  long  wandering  in  the  neighborhood 
without  daring  to  address  the  object  of  his  adoration.  And  so  well  did 
he  play  bis  part  that  his  affected  humility  passed  for  delicacy,  which  the 
difference  in  their  fortunes  explained  in  a  manner  very  honorable  to  him. 

In  fact,  his  admiration  of  the  lady  was  very  unfeigned ;  he  never  wea- 
ried of  praising  Julia,  her  charms,  her  accomplishments,  her  character,  so 
very  different  from  his  own.  The  contrast  was  indeed  so  striking  that  I 
coidd  not  refrain  from  remarkino:  it  to  him. 
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'*  My  dear  Dupie/'  said  I,  "  she  is  beautiful,  amiable,  and  rich,  so  far 
well — but  the  more  you  describe  the  predominant  traits  of  her  character, 
the  less  I  am  satisfied.  Do  you  know  that  I  cannot  perceive  a  habit,  an 
opinion,  a  sentiment  in  common  between  you  ?  Beware  my  friend,  you 
are  binding  yourself  for  life.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  in  your  nature  to 
understand  a  character  like  hers;  and  even  if  you  succeed  in  giving  her 
the  happiness  she  expects,  it  must  be  by  sacraficingso  much  of  your  own, 
that  I  fear  your  felicity  will  not  be  durable." 

Apparently  he  did  not  consider  my  remarks  worth  answering ;  he  was 
at  that  time  too  much  impassioned  to  hear  the  cold  words  of  reason. 

Two  months  after  these  events  Dupre  was  united  to  Julia  Bemetti, 
with  five  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  possession,  and  the  estate  and  cha- 
teau in  prospective — unluckily  for  the  latter  however,  this  was  in  1789, 
when  the  cry  of  "war  to  the  chateau"  was  soon  to  ring  from  one  end  of 
France  to  the  other. 


CHAPTER    II. 


DI  SCORDI. 


The  young  couple  passed  the  remainder  of  the  fine  season  in  a  state  of 
unalloyed  happiness,  and  on  the  approach  of  winter  all  the  family  repair- 
ed to  Bordeaux,  where  Dupre  designed  to  pursue  his  profession. 

The  affection  of  Julia  for  her  husband  was  sincere,  deep  and  excessive ; 
in  fact,  its  excess  was  its  only  fault.  To  accomplish  his  purpose  Dupre 
had  succeeded  in  affecting,  perhaps  even  in  feeling  for  tne  moment,  a 
tone  of  sentiment  corresponding  to  hers ;  but  his  spirit  was  too  versatile, 
his  heart  too  light,  to  permit  him  long  to  sustain  a  part  unsuited  to  his  na- 
ture. In  the  early  part  of  their  union  he  probably  really  felt  all  that  his 
words  expressed,  but  with  a  man  of  his  temperament,  above  all  others, 
extreme  emotions  are  very  evanescent ;  and  in  a  short  time  his  adoration 
of  Julia  subsided  into  what  he  was  really  capable  of  feeling — he  loved  his 
wife  very  much ;  that  is  to  say,  a  little  less  than  himself,  a  little  less  than 
fortune,  a  little  less  than  pleasure,  and  a  little  more  than  any  thing  else. 
Poor  Julia! 

As  for  her,  dazzled,  fascinated  by  her  affection,  she  for  awhile  perceiv- 
ed nothing  of  the  alteration  which  at  length  called  forth  such  an  unex*^ 
pected  burst  of  energy.  It  did  not  even  enter  her  mind  that  Dupre  could 
change,  she  was  herself  so  happy  in  her  love !  that  alone  occupied  her 
life ;  she  had  no  wish,  no  taste,  unconnected  with  it — ^why  then  should 
not  he  feel  the  same  ? 

The  terrible  period  of  the  revolution  had  now  arrived.  In  the  disorder 
which  prevailed  Signor  Bemetti  lost  his  fortune,  his  chateau  was  devas-^ 
tated  and  pillaged,  and  he  died  shortly  afterwards,  nearly  ruined. 

Dupre  was  much  moved  by  these  successive  blows ;  the  loss  of  a  com- 
petent fortune  was  very  disagreeable  to  him.  He  was  neither  vicious  nor 
voluntarily  unjust,  and  his  real  affection  for  his  wife  remained  unaltered ; 
but  his  obligations  towards  her  had  diminished.    Formerly,  he  owed  \x> 
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her  his  situation  in  the  world,  it  must  now  be  to  him,  to  his  labor  and  ta- 
lent, that  she  would  owe  her  fortune,  if  he  succeeded  in  acquiiing  one ; 
without  intention  or  design  these  circumstances  acted  on  his  mind  and 
affected  his  conduct. 

He  now  dissimulated  less,  took  less  pains  to  please,  and  played  his  part 
of  the  passionate  lover  with  less  success — bis  natural  character  also  be- 
came more  apparent,  and  even  to  Julia  he  occasionally  appeared  the  Du* 
pre  of  our  early  days,  rather  selfish,  rather  rash,  and  very  positive.  He 
allowed  her  to  perceive  that  he  could  sometimes  weary  even  of  A^r  con- 
versation ;  again  he  sought  pleasure  beyond  his  own  roof,  and  she  saw 
with  astonishment  that  he  could  pass  a  whole  day  away  from  his  Julia 
without  perishing  from  ennue. — In  truth,  when  compared  with  his  roman* 
tic  and  sentimental  Italian  wife,  he  began  to  assume  the  very  ordinary  and 
unpoetic  character  of  the  mere  husband. 

Poor  Julia!  she  had  wept  for  her  father,  but  borne  the  loss  of  fortune 
calmly ;  for  her  lover  remained  to  her,  and  that  insured  her  happiness. 
With  her  ideas  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  comprehend  any  connection 
between  his  love  for  her  and  his  regard  for  her  fortune :  his  talents  prom- 
ised soon  to  repair  their  losses,  and  of  what  consequence  could  it  be  which 
of  them  provided  the  means  of  subsistence. 

But  from  this  dream  of  security  she  was  soon  awakened*  It  was  a  ter- 
rible moment  for  Julia  when  a  suspicion  of  her  husband's  declining  afiec- 
tion  first  dawned  upon  her — all  the  hopes  of  her  life  were  blighted  and  she 
was  not  yet  twenty-five.  But  this  moral  weakness  was  of  short  duration : 
she  found  strength  in  her  soul  which  she  had  not  suspected ;  she  could 
see  herself  such  as  she  was  and  consent  to  live ;  for  she  encouraged  the 
hope  of  regaining  her  husband's  affection. 

The  talents  of  Dupre  had  raised  him  to  high  rank  in  his  profession,  and 
many  important  concerns  were  intrusted  to  him ;  among  his  numerous 
clients  was  the  prima  donna  of  the  principal  theatre,  a  beautiful  and  in- 
tellectual woman,  and  a  degree  of  intimacy  was  speedily  established  be- 
tween them.  In  their  frequent  interviews  they  talked  of  the  drama  and 
the  arts,  particularly  music;  and  he  found  a  peculiar  charm  in  the  society 
of  this  woman,  in  her  ready  wit  and  gayety  of  character. 

From  his  renewed  enthusiasm  for  music,  his  assiduity  in  attending  the 
theatre,  and  a  few  particulars  which  came  to  her  knowledge,  Julia  guess- 
ed the  truth,  and  even  exaggerated  it,  for  she  believed  him  actually  faith- 
less, when  he  was  only  so  in  intention. 

It  was  now  that  an  extraordinary  change  began  to  develope  itself  in  her 
character — ^from  being  gentle,  timid,  resigned  and  passive,  she  became  re- 
solute, enerffetic  and  decided. 

"Oh!"  sne  exclaimed,  rapidly  pacing  her  apartment,  "the  woman 
whom  he  loves  must  be  admired  by  many — ^yes — ^I  comprehend  the 
charm — ^the  crowd  may  admire  and  worship — while  he  alone  is  loved — 
what  a  triumph !  But  am  I  not  told  that  I  also  have  a  voice  of  melody 
and  power;  that  I  also  have  the  charm  of  beauty  ?  why  then  may  I  not 
vie  with  this  woman  ?  why  not  dispute  the  priaee  with  her  ? 
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CHAPTER    III. 


HA  RMUM  r. 


It  was  on  a  beautiful  evening  of  Spring  that  Dupre  repaired  to  the  great 
theatre  of  Bordeaux.  A  concert  was  in  preparation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor,  and  it  was  known  that  several  ladies  of  the  first  distinction  had  vol* 
unteered  their  services ;  though  their  names  by  particular  request  had 
been  sedulously  concealed,  yet  their  high  musical  talents  proclaimed  by 
public  rumor,  promised  exquisite  enjoyment  to  the  lovers  of  the  art. 

The  client  of  Dupre  was  numbered  among  the  performers,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance doubled  his  interest  in  the  afiair.  Julia  had  as  usual  declined 
being  present  at  the  performances.  I  had  seen  him  but  rarely  for  a  long 
while,  being  convinced  that  my  prophecy,  founded  on  the  too  striking  dis> 
similarity  between  his  character  and  that  of  his  wife,  was  every  day  be- 
coming realized ;  and  feeling  unwilling  to  witness  the  disenchantment  of 
the  romantic  girl,  rov  visits  had  become  more  and  more  rare,  till  at  length 
they  ceased  sdtogether.  I  had  never  however  disclosed  my  motives  to 
Dupre,  and  though  I  always  eluded  his  invitations,  when  we  met  in  soci- 
ety we  were  as  ^kmI  friends  as  ever. 

On  this  day,  meeting  him  by  chance  in  the  street,  afler  a  friendly  shake 
of  the  hand  he  proposed  that  we  should  pass  the  evening  together  at  the 
theatre,  and  I  promised  to  do  so. 

The  crowd  was  immense^,  but  Dupr^,  a  favorite  with  the  actresses,  rea- 
dily fotind  a  convenient  place  for  us  both.  The  concert  commenced  with 
a  symphony  from  the  whole  orchestra;  next  we  had  a  piece  of  sacred  mu- 
sic from  the  works  of  Cherubini.  Then  came  the  turn  of  Dupre's  client ; 
she  was  much  admired,  as  loud  and  repeated  plaudits  testified.  I  need 
not  mention  that  my  companion  was  one  of  those  who  most  zealously  ex- 
pressed their  approbation. 

And  now  curiosity  mingled  with  the  interest  of  the  scene.  The  next 
piece  was  to  be  executed  by  one  of  the  ladies  who  had  so  generously  off- 
ered their  services  on  the  occasion.  A  deep  silence  reigned  throughout 
the  assembly;  a  pause  in  which  all  prepared  themselves  for  enjoyment 
of  no  ordinary  character— all  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  open  door  at  the  back 
of  the  stage  by  which  she  must  enter — all  hearts  felt  the  emotion  of  long 
expectation  about  to  be  satisfied — at  length  she  appeared^ 

She  advanced,  holding  a  roll  of  music  in  her  hand,  her  air  was  collect- 
ed and  untroubled,  though  every  feature  and  motion  bore  the  impress  of 
modesty. 

Gracefully  crossing  the  stage  she  took  her  station  near  the  orchestra ; 
she  was  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  and  dressed  with  much  elegance  and 
good  taste.  What  was  my  astonishment !  this  woman,  so  firm  and  assur- 
ed, though  modest  and  retiring,  was  Julia ! 

The  orchestra  preluded — a  murmur  of  admiration  was  beard  through 
the  hall;  Dupre  himself  was  strongly  moved:  seizing  my  arm  he  whisp- 
ered, "  It  is  strange^  but  she  never  appeared  so  beautiful  to  me  before !'' 

And  now,  the  accents  of  a  voice  at  once  soft,  powerful  and  brilliant, 
held  every  one  in  breathless  attention.  Julia  sang,  and  a  most  winning 
smile  played  constantly  over  het  lips,  as  if  the  (Uraculties  which  she  ov- 
32 
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ercame  with  such  exquisite  address  had  cost  her  no  effort  I  felt  while 
listening  to  her  as  if  an  angel  were  pouring  those  delicious  strains  upon 
the  crowd,  to  give  them  a  foretaste  of  celestial  harmony.  At  the  slight* 
est  pause  of  the  songstress  a  thrilling  murmur  of  delight  arose  from  the  as- 
sembly; it  was  evident  that  loud  tokens  of  applause  were  with  difficulty 
suppressed,  and  that  nothing  but  fear  of  losing  one  heavenly  note  restrain- 
ed the  agitation  of  every  listener.  The  silent  and  motionless  crowd  was 
bursting  with  noise  and  movement. 

But  when  she  ceased,  and  they  were  conscious  that  the  delight  of  hav- 
ing heard  her  would  in  future  be  only  an  inebriating  remembrance,  the 
vast  crowd  rose  en  masse  to  honor  such  wondrous  talent.  She  would  have 
retired,  but  was  again  and  again  recalled  to  receive  the  crowns  and  plau- 
dits .that  were  showered  on  her. 

Dupre,  meanwhile,  had  seemed  riveted  to  his  seat;  dumb,  stupefied, 
with  astonishment  and  emotion.  Could  this  divinity  be  his  own  Julia? 
She  who  could  scarcely  manage  her  voice  in  a  simple  ballad  ?  Extreme 
as  were  the  emotions  of  every  one,  his  far  exceeded  all  others. 

'*  Paul,"  said  he  to  me,  after  having  partially  regained  his  composure, 
**  all  my  affection  for  her  is  renewed :  I  will  throw  myself  at  her  feet— 
and  I  can  never  wander  from  her  again !"  He  rushed  into  the  interior  of 
the  theatre,  I  followed,  we  inquired  for  Julia — she  had  retired  to  a  private 
apartment,  there  we  found  her,  reclining  on  a  couch,  pale,  with  her  eyes 
half  closed,  and  occasionally  shuddering  with  a  convulsive  movement.— 
Her  attendants  surrounded  her,  offering  various  restoratives. 

Dupre  was  sprin^ns  towards  her,  but  they  signed  for  us  to  wait  a  mo- 
ment, and  I  restrained  my  friend.  Julia  opened  her  eyes  and  looked 
around :  she  seemed  striving  to  recall  her  recollection,  and  as  it  returned 
an  expression  of  agony  passed  over  her  countenance.  *'  Ah !"  said  she, 
"  it  is  all  in  vain !  my  last  hope  has  vanished.  Where  was  he?  I  did 
not  see  him,  but  the  thought  that  he  must  be  listening  was  my  inspira* 
tion.  Oh,  Ernest !  have  I  utterly  lost  your  heart  ?  It  must  be  so,  or  why 
am  I  now  alone !" 

Dupre  could  control  himself  no  longer ;  he  threw  himself  at  her  feet, 
exclaiming,  ''  Julia,  I  love  and  admire  you  as  in  the  days  of  our  early 
happiness.'^ 

"Ernest!  Ernest!"  said  she,  **do  I  hear  aright;  do  you  indeed  love 
me — ^am  I  so  blessed  ?''  and  her  excited  feelings  found  relief  in  a  flood  of 
tears. 

My  friend  caught  her  to  his  heart ;  "Yes,  Julia,  this  triumph  will  be 
most  precious  to  you  for  having  recalled  the  affection  of  your  husband. 
I  have  erred  Julia,  I  acknowledge ;  but  I  swear  that  I  never  loved  ^ou 
more  than  at  this  moment,  and  you  can  offer  me  no  reproaches  so  bitter 
as  those  which  my  own  heart  inflicts." 

Seeing  my  friend  in  this  penitent  mood,  and  that  the  reconciliation  was 
assured,  I  thought  it  best  to  withdraw. 

In  about  half  an  hour  the  concert  ended,  and  a  prodigious  uproar  im- 
mediately ensued ;  the  audience,  feelingly  alive  to  the  impression  they 
had  received,  and  forgetting  that  they  owed  it  to  a  lady  in  private  life, 
insisted  on  her  appearing  once  more  to  receive  the  noisy  tribute  of  their 
applause. 

When  Julia  was  informed  of  their  desire,  **  Foolish  people,''  said  she, 
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"  do  they  suppose  I  sought  their  admiration  ?  Tell  them  that  I  have  fully 
received  my  reward,  and  shall  ever  recollect  this  evening  with  emotions 
too  exquisite  for  expression.  Let  their  vanity  interpret  that  as  it  will.  I 
am  too  happy  to  trouble  myself  about  them." 

I  have  now  become  a  freouent  visitor  at  the  house  of  my  friends,  and 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  beholding  their  continued  affection,  which  from  gra- 
titude on  one  side,  and  a  more  disciplined  state  of  feeling  on  the  other, 
seems  likely  to  be  permanent. 

But  alas !  our  tour  in  Italy  is  yet  unaccomplished. 


THE    POET'S   PLEDGE. 

A  fow  iMfaes  from  that  queen  of  dtiei,  Rome,  there  ie  a  point  where  three  roada  meet,  one  lead- 
ing 10  Tliroll,  another  to  Alba,  and  the  third  to  Rome.  In  tho  centre  of  the  circle  atanda  a  atone  croaa 
now  blackened  and  diiflgared  by  time,  and  In  a  cavity  hewn  oat  within  the  atone,  it  the  fignre  oftho 
Madonna,  on  which  the  piety  of  the  lorroandtaig  hamleu  expand  themaelvea  in  a  gaudy  dlaplayof 
gene,  a  golden  crucifix  and  wreatha  of  flowen.    Four  broad  alone  atepa  lead  to  thia  image. 

'TwAa  eTe.    The  parting  loa  had  form'd  a  flood, 
Of  crimaon  radiance  o'er  grore  and  wood ; 
The  amiling  earth  in  aUent  beauty  alept. 
While  ere'a  firat  glimmering  atnr  ita  Tigil  kept. 
The  gentle  breese  that  atir'd  the  orange  bow'r. 
Stole  Bweeteat  fragrance  from  each  eloeing  flow*r. 
E'en  natnre'a  wearied  warblera  aonght  their  neat 
Aa  the  laat  roay  tint  had  fled  the  weat ; 
'Twaa  aneh  an  houraa  bearathe  aool  away» 
On  angel  pinioni  to  bright  realma  of  day. 
A  peasant  girl  now  kneela  before  the  croaa, 
Her  white  haoda  retting  on  the  frcah  green  moas, 
Her  av^'a  aoon  with  gentle  Toice  are  aaid. 
While  perfum'd  zephyra  float  abofc  her  head. 
Her  pray'ra  are  o'er,  yet  atill  ake  lingers  near 
With  guUeleas  heart  that  ne'er  knew  aught  ef  fear. 
Her  dark  eyes  gleaming  with  a  holy  light 
As  round  her  hover  visions  fair  and  bright; 
E'en  her  blue  skies  and  flowing  laadof  aong 
Have  in  her  musings  been  forgotten  long. 
But  deeper  falls  the  ahad'ing  twiUght*a  veil. 
While  starry  night  her  gentle  queen  doth  hail. 
The  peasant  rises  from  the  dewy  stone. 
And  turns  again  to  aeek  her  cotUge  lone. 
But  lo !  a  stranger'a  form  now  meets  her  eye. 
Her  roay  cheek  aaaumes  a  deeper  dye. 
She  timid  viewa  his  proud  and  noble  air. 
And  aadden'd  face  which  tells  of  grief  and  care ; 
His  jetty  locks  but  faintly  ting'd  with  white. 
His  simple  garb  and  panting  ateed  in  aight; 
His  manly  voice,  whose  accents  rich  and  clear. 
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Blend  in  tweet  nniMMi  to  quell  ber  fear— 

At  that  he  tpoke,  **f«ir  Maiden  canit  thootell. 

The  path  that  leadt  to  Rome  and  mark  it  well  ?" 

"Yea,  gentle"  the  replied,  "  and  happy  thoa 

To  view  oar  proud  and  noble  city  now." 

'*And  wherefore  maiden  ihould  I  be  to  gay 

The  morrow  will  not  be  a  fettal  day  ?" 

« Ah  Signor !  then  thou  rarely  hat t  not  heard 

Of  joy  in  Rome  ?"    "No  maiden  not  a  word. 

But  do  thou  tell  me,  for  1  fain  would  know 

What  fetta  giTet  they  cheek  to  deep  a  glow?" 

••Bright  Titiont  now  float  o*er  our  land  oftong 

"And  in  her  tplendid  capitol  we  long 

"The  great  IlTatto  gloriouily  they'll  crowD ; 

"But  thou  must  know  him,  for  hit  great  renown 

"Fillt  e'en  each  peatant'a  cot  and  lordly  dome, 

"And  thou  wilt  tee  him  when  thou  reachett  Rome.' 

"Aye,  maid,  I'll  tee  him,  but  why  doet  not  thou 

Join  the  bright  gala  which  thou  tpeak'tt  of  now  ?" 

I  cannot  Signor.    For  an  orphan  poor 

1  could  not  then  the  eity't  pomp  endure; 

But  as  this  flowing  myrtle  wreath  I  twine. 

With  fadelets  laurela  on  our  Virgin's  ihrine, 

I'll  think  of  him  for  whom  ittbudt  were  wore, 

For  o'er  it,  hit  lor'd  eye  will  nerer  rore." 

Then  rote  the  ttranger  at  he  trembling  taid 

ril  tee  thy  Tatto,  maid  at  mom't  light  tread— 

The  fair  earth  wake  from  her  calm  dreamlett  rctt. 

But  thou  thalt  place  thia  garland  on  hit  breast. 

For  e'er  our  tettlng  tun  thine  eyelidt  greet. 

In  thit  green  tpot,  thy  Tatto  thou  thalt  meet. 

Then  take  thit  jewelled  ring,  a  pledge  'twill  be, 

Of  the  bright  Tition  thou  »o  toon  thalt  tee. 

And  when  the  ttranger't  form  ihall  fade  thy  tight, 

'Twill  tell  thee  of  thy  Tititant  to-night. 

And  now  farewell  ontil  we  meet  again 

May  joy  and  blitt  in  thy  pure  botom  reign 

*  •  •  •  • 

He's  gone,  and  now  doth  Inez  turn  her  eye 
Upon  his  golden  pledge,  thatglitt'ring  lies, 
'Neath  the  pale  moonbeams  on  the  motsy  glade 
Where  joyful  linger'd  yet  the  peasant  maid. 
She  gazes  and  upon  her  rsptur'd  sight. 
The  glorious  name  of  Tasso  sparkles  bright: 
She  trembles  with  delight,  joy  gilds  her  brow. 
And  from  her  lips  IlTatto  quiTcrt  now; 
And  through  the  daiker  thadet  of  coming  night, 
Dim  with  thin  mantle  the  pale  moon't  toft  light. 
She  fear'd  not,  for  the  bright  ttars  thone  afar 
And  in  her  botom  gleamed  a  lovelier  ttar. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Bat  now  the  fourth  bright  laughing  day  hath  come. 
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And  joyoat  Inez  early  learet  her  home. 

A  crimson  K^o^  loffiuet  now  ber  cheek ; 

Her  gentle  eyes  with  lustroos  beaaty  fpeak. 

While  at  her  tide  the  glist'ning  gnrland  lay. 

And  ber  young  heart  troubled  light  with  Tisiona  gay. 

She  waited  long*till  e'en  the  ami's  last  beam 

Had  ihed  upon  the  earth  its  transient  gleam. 

She  tum'd  the  talisman  within  her  hand. 

When  from  the  city  there  appears  a  band« 

Which  slowly  wares,  till  now  before  the  cross 

All  sadly  kneel,  upon  the  dewy  moss ; 

Their  prayers  are  OTer  and  the  mniden  sees 

A  laurel  ehaplet  tremble  in  the  breeze. 

I'll  fearful  ask  the  immortal  hero's  fame. 

Who  e'en  in  death  wore  the  bright  stamp  of  fame. 

And  the  aad  crown  answer'd  thrillingly  low, 

Our  bright  star  has  gone — our  own  IlTasso — 

Then  gaz'd  the  maiden  sadly  towards  the  sky. 

And  as  the  tearful  band  mOT'd  slowly  by. 

She  gently  laid  her  own  green  myrtle  wreath 

Upon  his  breast,  who  calmly  slept  beneath. 
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LEONORA. 


STRICTURES, 

On  the  first  two  Lectures  of  Mr.  Colver,  of  Boston,  against  Odd-Fellow* 
skip ;  being  the  substance  of  an  Address  delivered  before  Muscogee  Lodge, 
Jfo.  6,  Columbus,  Ga.,  on  the  idJlpril,  1844. 


BT   KBT.    BRO.    L.    r.    Wt    ABBRKW8. 


Ths  first  proposition  of  Mr.  C.  was,  that  the  claims  of  the  Order  to  be- 
nevolence were  unfounded — that  it  was  in  truth  an  "  extremely  selfish'^ 
institution ;  and  in  proof  of  the  position,  he  quoted  an  article  from  the  con- 
stitution of  one  of  the  Massachusetts  Lodges,  showing  that  lame  persons, 
poor  cripples  or  persons  of  impaired  health  are  not  permitted  to  join  the 
Lodge.  To  this  we  only  answer,  that  Odd-Fellowsnip  never  contemplat- 
ed making  its  Lodges  asylums  for  the  blind,  the  halt  and  lame  of  the  hu- 
man family,  or  lazar  houses  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  and  the  diseased. 
Korean  the  charge  of  selfishness  be  sustained  against  the  Order;  because 
its  benificence  is  not  so  diffused  as  to  relieve  mI  the  objects  of  distress  in 
the  community,  from  the  simple  consideration  that  our  means  are  not  ade- 
quate to  such  an  end ;  and  if  they  were,  there  would  be  no  justice  in  such 
a  demand  made  of  Odd-Fellows—  a  demand  which  would  throw  the  whole 
burden  of  public  charity  upon  them,  to  the  exemption  of  all  other  classes. 

•There  is  something  also  extremely  contracted  in  the  ideas  which  Mr. 
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C.  seems  to  have  of  the  nature  of  benevolence.  With  him  it  is  limited 
to  dollars  and  cents — to  the  bestowment  of  pecuniary  aid. — He  sees  noth- 
ing benevolent  in  any  other  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  Odd-Fellowship. 
To  his  distorted  vision  there  is  no  benevolence  in  visiting  the  couch  of 
the  sick  brother ;  in  smoothing  the  pillow  of  suffering,  or  in  administering 
the  oil  and  wine  of  consolation  to  the  bleeding  bosoms  of  the  disconsolate. 
But  charity,  in  its  most  expansive  sense,  is,  with  him,  the  miserable  offer- 
ing of  shillings  and  pence !  And  even  in  this  sense,  the  charge  is  gratu- 
itous, unless  it  can  be  shown  that  Odd-Fellows  are  any  the  less  benevolent 
to  the  destitute  out  of  the  Lodge  than  are  others.  Indeed,  for  the  argu- 
ment to  have  any  weight  it  must  be  assumed  that  we,  as  Odd-Fellows, 
confine  all  our  charity  and  bestow  all  our  sympathy,  exclusively,  upon 
our  brethren, — that  wrap  up  ourselves  in  stoical  indifference  to  the  cry  of 
distress  from  every  other  quarter — and  that  we  have  no  sympathy  to  ex- 
ercise for  any  other  object  of  destitution  and  misery.  Whether  this  be  so 
we  leave  others  to  judge. 

But,  allowing  that  the  partiaMty  of  the  institution  to  its  own  members  is 
proof  of  its  anii-benevolent  character — what  then  ?  On  the  same  princi- 
ple the  Apostles  of  Christ  were  not  benevolent ;  for  the  exhortation  is  giv- 
en, that  good  must  be  done  to  all  men,  but  especially  to  the  "  household  o[ 
faith"  Well,  this  is  precisely  the  principle  of  Oda-Fellovrship— general 
benevolence  and  particular  benefits — ^for  the  simple  reason,  that  we  have 
neither  the  means  nor  the  ability  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  all  the  sick 
and  destitute.  Of  this,  however,  we  are  enjoined  to  do  our  share^  while 
it  is  more  particularly  made  our  duty  to  administer  to  the  necessities  of 
the  brotherhood. 

In  the  midst,  however,  of  Mr.  C.'s  tirade  against  the  institution,  he  un- 
wittingly makes  an  admission  which  overthrows  all  his  previous  remarks 
on  this  subject  He  ''  was  aware  of  the  generosity  of  Odd-Fellows  as  in- 
dividuals—they had  been  known  to  raise  up  a  poor  brother  who  failed  in 
business  and  who  had  been  utterly  cast  down — ^pay  his  arrearages  and  set 
him  going  again."  This  admission,  it  will  be  seen,  disproves  utterly  the 
charge  that  our  benevolence  is  extremely  selfish,  for  nothing  but  a  spirit 
of  pure  and  disinterested  benevolence  could  have  prompted  to  such  an 
act. 

2dly.  Mr.  C.  objected  to  the  secrecy  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.,  but  not  to  all 
secrets ;  and  quoted  the  scripture  against  us — that  "  he  that  doeth  truth 
cometh  to  the  light,  that  his  deeds  may  be  made  manifest."  To  this  it 
will  only  be  necessary  to  say,  that  the  secrets  of  our  institution  are  such 
only  as  serve  to  guard  us  from  the  impositions  of  the  designing  and  the 
unworthy — that  neither  our  principles,  nor  our  practices,  (which  are  the 
result  of  those  principles,)  are  ^^rr^^,  and  that  Mr.  G.  has  no  right  to  judge 
of  Odd  -Fellowship  but  by  its  "fruits.^'  If  our  actions  are  good,  the  pre- 
sumption is  in  our  favor,  for  a  "  corrupt  tree  cannot  bring  forth  good  fruit,** 
and  a  "  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit."  As  to  the  matter  of  secrecy,  there  are 
thousands  of  secrets  all  around  us  in  the  system  of  nature.  There  are,  or 
have  been,  mysteries  in  religion.  There  are  secrets  between  friends — 
in  families — ^in  societies  of  every  grade,  and  churches  of  every  name. — 
The  lawyer  keeps  the  secret  of  his  client — the  physician  betrays  not  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  patient,  and  the  minister  of  Christ  feels 
it  to  be  a  duty  to  keep  the  secrets  entrusted  to  him  at  the  confessional  or 
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elsewhere.  These  things  are  right  and  proper — they  are  in  truth  essen- 
tial to  the  harmony  and  well-being  of  society,  and  why,  then,  the  hue  and 
cry  against  us,  on  the  ground  that  we  have  some  secrets  which  are  kept 
from  the  public  eye  ?  That  there  is  danger  to  the  public  weal  from  this 
cause  is  absurd  in  the  extreme,  from  the  simple  fact,  that  men  of  all  class- 
es— of  all  religious  views,  and  of  all  political  opinions  here  meet  and  ex- 
change fraternal  salutations.  All  classes  and  interests  are  represented  in 
our  Lodges,  and  hence  the  impossibility  that  any  conspiracy  can  here  be 
formed  adverse  to  the  well-being  of  any. 

3dly.  Mr.  G.  objects  to  the  institution  on  account  of  what  he  calls  its 
oaths,  or  obligaiionSj  and  alledges  that  every  Odd-Fellow  in  Massachu- 
setts is  indictable  and  punishable  by  the  statute,  for  taking  unlawful  oaths. 
If  so,  it  only  proves  that  Massachusetts  is  behind  the  age  in  liberality  of 
legislation.  The  objection  is  of  no  force,  however,  against  Odd-Fellow- 
ship, for  the  obligations  imposed  thereby  are  not  strictly  oatks,  but  pramis" 
es  on  honor;  precisely  such  as  the  reformed  inebriate  makes  when  he  joins 
a  temperance  association  and  signs  the  pledge  of  total  abstinence.  It  is 
the  promise  of  honor  in  both  cases,  without  the  solemn  appeal  to  heaven 
or  imprecation  of  punishment  usual  to  oaths. 

But,  says  Mr.  C.,  "  these  obligations  hamper  the  conscience  and  sepa- 
rate between  the  children  of  God" — and  he  is  ready  also  to  say,  that 
"  if  Odd-Fellowship  is  to  prevail  the  church  must  go  down  P'  How  so,  it 
would  puzzle  even  Mr.  G.  to  tell,  for  our  institution  is  neither  opposed  in 
principle  to  Ghristianity  nor  is  it  offered  as  a  substitute  in  lieu  and  instead 
thereof.  There  is  manifestly  no  conflict  between  these  two  things,  for 
Odd  Fellowship  is  based  upon  the  moral  principles  of  Ghristianity,  and 
hence  there  can  be  no  just  apprehension  that  the  latter  can  ever  be  put 
down  by  the  former.  The  objection,  moreover,  exhibits  a  strange  want  of 
faith  on  the  part  of  Mr.  C.  as  to  the  enduring  permanency  of  the  system 
he  professes  to  advocate.  The  church  of  Ghrist,  be  it  remembered,  was 
built  upon  a  rock,  and  we  have  the  promise  that  the  "  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  it."  The  inference,  therefore  is,  thatt^  Jlfr.  C.  is  tight 
in  his  supposition  that  his  particular  church  must  go  down  if  Odd-Fellow- 
ship prevails — then  his  own  church  must  be  something  different  from  the 
church  of  Ghrist — and  if  different  we  shall  care  but  little  how  soon  the 
"gates  of  hell  prevail  against  it." 

4thly.  Mr.  C.  objects  to  what  he  calls  our  ceremonies,  and  proceeds  to 
detail  the  same  as  he  supposes  they  are  practised  within  our  Lodges. — 
As  a  matter  of  course  he  here  speaks  without  authority,  except  perhaps 
the  doubtful  authority  of  some  ingrate  who  has  falsified  his  obligation  of 
honor  and  revealed  our  ceremonies.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  his  ignorance 
of  our  customs  is  palpable,  and  were  he  well  informed  we  do  not  consid- 
er it  worth  while  to  argue  the  subject,  as  such  things  are  mere  matters  of 
taste,  involving  no  essential  principle  and  encouraging  no  evil — their  ob- 
ject being  simply  to  impress  the  mind  with  a  more  vivid  recollection  of 
the  great  duties  imposed  and  inculcated  amongst  us. 

But,  continues  this  reverend  wiseacre — our  allusions  to  the  priestly  or- 
der, and  imitations  of  the  same,  in  respect  to  clothing,  &c.  is  a  '*  trifling 
with  the  holy  law  and  institutions  of  God."  Verily,  some  men  are  hard 
to  please.  Mr.  G.  has  forgotten,  if  he  ever  knew,  that  Ghristianity  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  ancient  institutions  of  Israel ;  and  that 
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what  were  once  the  ordinances  of  God,  in  respect  to  the  Jewish  people, 
can  have  no  obligation  upon  the  Gentiles ;  and  that,  in  short,  if  he  deems 
the  old  priestly  order  yet  binding,  and  that  too  upon  the  Christian  church, 
why  then,  most  certainly,  Mr%  C.  should  go  back  to  Judaism.  He  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Christianity.  He  should  comply  with  all  the  rituals 
of  the  Mosaic  economy,  become  circumcised,  etc.,  and  thus  **show  his 
faith  by  his  works,"  although  in  thus  proving  his  own  consistency,  he 
should  unfortunately  prove  Christianity  to  be  itself  an  ''  an  old  wife's  fa- 
ble !"    In  such  a  dilemma  does  this  objection  involve  Mr.  C. 

5thly.  Mr.  C.  next  discusses  the  '*  brotherhood"  of  the  Order,  and  after 
quoting  somewhat  at  large  from  the  "  Symbol,"  &c.  as  to  the  qualifications 
K)r  the  admission  of  members,  and  no  religious  test  being  required,  he 
launches  forth  into  a  strain  of  invective  against  what  he  calls  the  '*  cold 
morality''  of  Odd-Fellowship,  and  declares  that  **  the  professed  infidel ; 
the  scoffer  of  religion  and  of  God's  holy  ordinances,  is  as  welcome  and  is 
considered  as  good  a  brother  as  any  other  who  calls  himself  a  Christian ;" 
and  further,  that  we  "  never  know  in  a  Lodge  what  religion  is,"  &c.  Now 
all  this  is  the  veriest  slang,  and  all  the  answer  needful  is  simply  this — that 
Odd-Fellowship  never  claimed  to  be  a  religious  institution.  But  what  he 
considers  a  formidable  objection,  in  not  requiring  a  religious  test,  is  to  our 
mind  one  of  the  cardinal  beauties  of  the  Order,  as  it  is  one  of  the  funda* 
mental  principles  of  our  National  and  State  Constitutions.  And,  breth- 
ren, allow  us  here  to  say,  that  it  is  our  solemn  conviction,  that  whenever 
we  stoop  so  low  as  to  ask  what  a  man's  religion  is  before  we  admit  him  to 
our  fellowship,  then  will  our  fate  be  sealed — ^then  will  our  glory  grow  dim, 
and  tnene,  mme,  tekel,  be  the  hand-writing  on  the  walls  of  our  Lodges,  in- 
stead of  those  inscriptions  which  now  greet  our  vision. 

As  to  the  charge  of  atheism  against  us,  sufficient  is  the  answer  contained 
in  the  maxim  displayed  over  our  N.  G.'s  seat, — '*  in  God  we  trust,"  con- 
firmed as  it  is  by  the  well  known  clause  in  our  constitution,  that  a  belief  in 
the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence  is  one  of  the  first  essentials  to  ad- 
mission into  a  Lodge.  But,  Mr.  C.  applies  the  text — '*  Be  not  unequally 
joked  together  with  unbelievers"  to  the  subject  before  him,  and  makes 
it  the  ground  of  exhortation  to  Christians  to  come  out  from  amongst  us, 
or  not  to  unite  with  us.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  ''  no  true 
Christian  could  be  an  Odd-Fellow."  Passing  the  palpable  perversion  of 
the  text  used  by  Mr.  C.  let  us  carry  out  a  little  the  principles  urged  by 
the  speaker.  According  to  his  shewing,  the  members  of  the  Christian 
church  cannot  unite  wi£  the  men  of  the  world,  or  men  of  different  faith, 
tn  any  calling  or  association  of  life.  All  societies  instituted  for  benevo- 
lent purposes — ^all  associations  formed  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  wel- 
fare—all political  and  philanthropic  societies — all  militaiy,  fire  and  other 
companies,  are  liable  to  the  same  objection.  Christians,  if  they  join  any 
such,  must  associate  with  men  of  every  name  and  every  faith.  In  fact,  to 
preserve  consistency  Mr.  C.  should  fraternize  with  none,  in  thought,  word 
or  deed,  who  are  not  members  of  his  own  church,  for  he  would  else  have 
to  associate  with  infidels  or  "  unbelievers"  in  some  fashion  or  other. — 
This  is  a  fair  inference  from  his  premises;  for  as  Odd-Fellows  we  associ- 
ate for  certain  specific  purposes — those  of ''  Friendship,  Love  and  Truth," 
as  any  other  set  of  men  might  unite  for  any  definite  object,  and  ovly  for 
that  definite  object*    Were  an  infidel  and  a  Christian  to  unite /or  the  pur* 
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pose  of  religious  communion  this  objection  might  have  weight;  but  when 
two  such  unite  for  any  object  on  which  ikey  can  agree,  why  then  there  is 
no  discrepancy  in  the  case ;  the  particular  purpose  of  their  association 
can  be  accomplished  without  their  violating  the  spirit  of  the  text  under 
consideration.  Besides  all  this,  Mr.  C.'s  argument  involves  a  censure 
upon  the  conduct  of  his  Divine  Lord  and  Master ;  for  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Saviour  to  "  eat  and  drink  with  pub- 
licans and  sinners,"  whose  friend  He  was,  but  whose  touch  would,  it  ap- 
pears, be  pollution  itself  to  the  immaculate  Colver ! 

•  ••••••• 

Once  more — the  preacher  declares  that  if  religion  is  shut  out  of  our 
Lodges  what  remains — nothing-— ergo :  that  the  Christians  must  leave 
their  Saviour  behind  and  turn  their  backs  upon  their  Lord  when  they  en- 
ter the  Lodge !  To  the  brethren  who  are  attached  to  the  various  Chris- 
tian churches,  we  need  hardly  say  that  there  is  no  truth  in  such  asser- 
tions. They  know  full  well  that  they  are  required  to  sacrifice  no  princi- 
ple— ^no  faith,  no  religion,  when  they  enter  here.  They  are  aware  that 
they  enter  not  a  church,  but  a  social  and  moral  institution^-that,  in  short, 
they  unite  upon  the  broad  platform  of  a  common  sympathy  and  a  com- 
mon charity ;  which  is  altogether  consistent  with  the  duty  they  owe  to 
their  God,  to  their  country,  to  their  neighbor  and  to  themselves.  Were  it 
otherwise  we  should  straightway  dissolve  a  connexion  which  we  now  es- 
teem of  great  value. 

Let  none  then  be  frightened  out  of  their  sober  senses  by  such  attacks 
as  the  one  under  review.  Let  none  falter  in  the  path  of  duty,  honor  and 
benevolence,  on  account  thereof,  or  prove  recreant  to  the  cause  of  "  Friend- 
ship Love  and  Truth,"  remembering  that  the  religion  of  Odd -Fellowship 
is  one  and  the  same  with  that  of  St.  James,  the  Apostle,  who  hath  set 
forth,  that  *^pure  andundeJUed  religion  before  God  and  the  Father  is  to 
visit  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  in  their  affliction  and  to  keep  ourselves 
unspotted  from  the  worlds  For  ourselves, "brethren,  we  want  no  better 
religion  than  this,  within  these  walls,  nor  indeed  without ;  and  while  we 
practise  the  duties  thus  taught  us,  we  may  well  say  with  the  poet — 

"  For  modea  of  faitb  let  graceless  UgoU  fifl^t. 
He  cant  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right." 

Let  us  prove  our  faith  by  our  works.  Let  us  go  forth  armed  with  the 
spirit  of  benevolence  and  mercy,  and  search  out  the  objects  of  misery  and 
wretchedness,  for  the  noble  purpose  of  relieving  the  same — for  the  grand 
and  holy  object  of  wiping  the  tear  from  the  eye  of  sorrow — raising  up  the 
bowed  down,  and  supporting  those  who  are  helpless  and  feeble.  It  is  by 
the  exhibition  of  this  spirit  of  charity  that  we  can  best  commend  our  in- 
stitution to  the  world  around  us,  and  most  successfully  combat  the  popu- 
lar objections  brought  against  our  customs  and  objects.  And  it  is  by  the 
same  manifestation  that  we  may  expect  to  hear  on  all  sides,  the  encourag- 
ing and  heart-cheering  applauses  of  the  noble,  the  lovely  and  the  good, 
bidding  us  "go  on*'  in  the  work  before  us — ^yea,  bidding  us  "  God  speed" 
b  the  cause  of  truth,  of  virtue  and  of  humanity. 

33 
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THE   DUELLIST. 

Behold !  that  ibal»  dugracefal  ipoti 
Where  two  great  fools  a  duel  fought ; 
With  fell  desire  to  •lay  each  other. 
Each  made  a  target  of  his  brother. 
While  sullen  hate  and  burniog  ire. 
Exploded  with  the  pistol's  ftre. 
And  one  a  martyr  to  his  pride, 
ReceiTed  the  shot,  wheeled  round  and  died. 

Assisted  by  the  fiends  of  hell, 
Two  honoured  secondi  stood  to  tell 
How  each  sustained  bit  guilty  part. 
And  shewed  himself  a  man  of  heart ; 
But  ere  the  sad,  distorted  faee 
Was  moulded  into  death's  grimace. 
The  selfish  eowards  both  had  fied« 
And  left  the  hoaoumble  dead ! 
Meanwhile  the  man  of  honour  stood. 
Shuddering  to  riew  hit  brother's  blood-^ 
Stung  with  remorte,  o'erwbelmed  with  shame, 
And  frantic  at  a  murderer's  name. 
He  rushed  upon  hit  aword  and  died. 
Another  taerifioe  to  pride. 

Now,  ttandiag  on  his  well-known  grare. 
Who  can  deny  that  he  was  brare  ? 
Or  rob  him  of  his  glorious  merit 
Which  always  marked  his  nobled  spirit 
Merit  which  heaven  and  hell  defied. 
Inspired  by  bold  satanic  pride — 
Merit  which  hugged  the  fatal  chain. 
Which  bound  him  to  immortal  pain- 
Merit  which  bra? ed  the  wrath  of  God, 
And  spumed  the  Saviour's  precious  blood. 
Nor  let  him  seek  to  be  forgiven. 
Or  hope  to  find  a  future  heaven. 
Merit  which  mocked  a  father's  fears. 
And  smiled  to  see  a  mother's  tears. 
And  made  him  flee  a  wife's  embrace. 
And  from  his  ofipring  turn  his  face ; 
Despising  titles  and  estate. 
And  all  the  world  calls  good  and  great; 
Birth,  rank,  wealth,  influence  and  pleasure. 
Yea,  earth  and  heaven's  choicest  treasure — 
To  gratify  offended  pride. 
He  bravely  soomed  them  all  and  died ! 

Sure  the  offence  which  he  received 
Wat  greater  than  can  be  conceived ! 
Oh!  yes:  for  at  the  fettive  board. 
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A  gMit  foffot  to  M7  •<My  Lord ;" 
Or  mOTiog  IB  th«  fmtj  Ini11» 
Om  ehneod  to  trtad  hit  toe  withal ; 
Or  at  hit  mittrotf  ewta  flvMe, 
Or  wk  her  ladyahtp  to  duoe ! 
Or  where  he  at  the  hostiagt  ttood, 
A  patriot  for  hit  eoontry'a  good. 
One  ttaaach  oppoaeat  broadly  grinaed, 
Aad  *gaiatt  the  naa  of  hoaoar  tinned ! 
Or  where  he  glittered  at  the  bar, 
Shone,  at  he  thought,  a  brilliantttar. 
Hit  fellow,  in  a  wanton  mood. 
Denied  hit  firat  rate  magnitode— 
Cardt  were  exchanged,  a  duel  foaght ! 
And  life  eternal  told  for  nought ! 

Where  now  hit  daring,  haughty  mien. 
Hit  euTy,  maliee,  rage,  and  tpleen  ? 
And  where  that  honour,  for  whote  take 
Immortal  life  wat  placed  at  ttakc, 
And  lott  in  one  fell,  wanton  game. 
Where  aonght  waa  gaiaed  but  death  and  thane  ? 
Where  it  hit  honour?  notaboTe ; 
It  cannot  beam  from  life  and  lore. 
Where  it  hit  honour?  not  below; 
None  bloiMMnt  in  the  thadea  of  woe. 
Where  it  hit  honour  ?  not  on  earth ; 
For  none  now  prise  hit  former  worth ; 
Nor  doet  it  hover  round  hit  tomb. 
But  rettt  beneath  itt  guilty  gloom. 
Wormi  aad  eomption  are  itt  bed. 
Along  with  the  bgloriout  dead. 


HELEN    CLAVERING. 


aY    Mat.    HART.    B.   rARtOMa. 


Bappy  wUl  the  beanta  be  where  her  light  wiU  mm,^frUk  Pmtmh. 

OvR  stonr  opens  ia  England— the  days  are  gone,  when  her  crowned 
king  extended  his  sceptre  over  the  fair  land.  Her  ''meteor  flag*'  has 
been  driven  from  Columbia'^  shores,  and  the  star-spangled  banner  unfurls 
to  the  breeze— the  glorious  ensign  of  our  Republic  I  We  have  little  cause 
to  remember  thee  in  affection,  and  yet  we  love  thee,  England !  Thou  art 
linked  with  the  mighty  dead  *  The  words  of  Avcm's  Bi^,  like  the  tones 
of  an  old  familiar  friend,  have  gone  down  into  our  hearts  and  taken  their 
place  for  ever !    We  love  thee  for  the  solemn  and  majestic  strains  of  thy 
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Blind  Poet! — For  Byron — ^ill*fated,  and  unhappy,  whose  laurel-wreath 
was  dimmed  by  the  unhallowed  passions  that  hurried  him  to  the  grave — 
ay,  for  him,  there  is  memory  and  fame,  while  song  has  power  to  stir  the 
living  waters  of  the  heart !  One  record  he  has  left  of  enduring  and  lofty 
beauty,  to  which  we  turn  with  feelings  of  sad  and  regretful  sympathy,  for 
the  homeless,  and  spirit-broken  **  Childc'' — a  victim  to  the  base  neglect, 
and  polluting  example  of  a  mother ! — England  1  fair  England !  around 
thee  IS  the  spell  of  hallowed  recollections  I  The  fame  of  thy  gifted  ones 
encircles  thee  as  with  a  halo !  Thou  hast  ripened  into  a  glorious  man- 
hood, but  thina  Eagle  son,  in  his  giant  youth,  is  stretching  forth  his  pin- 
ions towards  the  sky,  and  he  will  build  his  eyrie,  side  by  side,  with  tnee, 
Old  England ! 

It  was  near  the  close  of  day ;  Edward  Clavering  stood  in  his  "  old  an- 
cestral home,'*  and  he  looked  forth,  for  the  last  time,  upon  the  scenes  he 
had  loved  from  a  boy.  A  few  brief  hours,  and  he  would  be  an  exile  from 
his  native  land — a  wanderer  to  that  far  western  world,  where  he  might 
have  '*  freedom  to  worship  God !''  It  was  during  the  reign  of  the  second 
James,  of  England,  Clavering,  a  devoted  and  zealous  Protestant,  had  ren- 
dered himself  so  obnoxious  to  the  dominant  party,  that  his  personal  liber- 
ty, perchance  his  life,  was  in  danger.  Advised  by  his  truest  friends  to 
seek  safety  in  flight,  he  had  so  determined ;  but  a  pang  wrung  the  heart 
of  the  stern  old  man,  at  this  rending  asunder  of  the  strong  ties  that  bound 
him  to  home  and  country.  It  was  early  summer — and  the  green  earth 
and  its  early  flowers,  the  stately  trees,  that  like  tall  sentinels  kept  watch 
and  ward  over  the  mansion,  rose  up  before  him,  linked  with  memory  of 
the  past — with  the  glad  scenes  of  childhood,  and  the  quiet  happiness  of 
maturer  years :  he  turned  from  the  window,  and  sinking  down  upon  a 
seat,  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  the  old  man  wept  aloud.  There 
was  a  fair  and  gentle  girl  in  that  apartment,  whose  tears  were  flowing  si- 
lently, but  the  sight  of  grief  so  overpowering  checked  them  as  they  fell : 
she  knelt  down  by  the  side  of  Edward  Claveiing,  and  wound  her  arms 
around  him ;  in  the  upturned  eye  there  was  the  light  of  an  expression, 
high  and  holy,  and  firm  too— for  the  eentlest  woman  can  be  firm,  when 
duty  and  aflection  lead  onward,  though  the  path  be  through  suflering  and 
sacrifice. 

*»  Do  not  grieve,  my  father!  God  will  be  with  us,  over  the  ocean,  and 
in  the  forest  land  I"  and  the  sweet,  earnest  voice  of  the  maiden  fell  upon 
the  father's  ear,  like  low  tones  of  soothing  music. 

"Bless  thee,  my  child!"  he  said  tremulously:  "my  failing  courage 
needed  thy  suggestion,  for  I  must  part  from  thee — my  only  one !  and  the 
pang  is  stronger  than  my  heart  can  bear.'' 

"  We  do  not  part,"  she  said,  calmly ;  "  I  will  go  with  thee,  father!" 

'*  Not  so,  my  Helen.  It  was  but  a  momentary  weakness — that  bitter 
sorrow.  You  must  not  leave  England :  here  you  will  be  cherished  and 
loved,  and  nurtured  in  the  same  affluence  that  has  been  yours  from  child- 
hood. In  the  new  world  to  which  I  go  there  will  be  many  trials,  all  un- 
suited  for  you  to  bear,  my  gentle  one.  Oh,  you  could  not  leave  Eng- 
land!" 

"  What  is  England  to  me,  without  thee  ?  I  will  go  with  thee,  father !'' 
she  exclaimed,  in  strong  emotion. 

For  a  single  instant  the  light  of  a  strong  hope  was  in  Edward  Claver^ 
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iDg^s  eye,  but  it  faded,  and  he  said,  mournfully — "  Your  faith  is  plighted 
to  Frederic  Stanley ;  a  little  while  and  you  are  to  be  his  wife :  his  pow- 
erful Catholic  connexions  will  ward  off  the  evils  that  fall  so  heavily  upon 
me.  If  you  leave  him  now,  it  may  be  for  ever ;  he  can  never  follow  you, 
without  breaking  the  heart  of  his  aged  father.  Think  of  these  things  ere 
vou  decide :  it  is  a  mighty  sacrifice  for  one  who  has  loved  so  long,  and 
truly." 

The  maiden's  cheek  was  very  pale,  and  her  small  hands  were  clasped 
tightly  together,  but  her  voice  was  firm,  even  in  its  tones  of  deep  sadness. 

'*  Frederic  Stanley  may  not  come  between  me  and  the  performance  of  a 
sacred  duty — I  will  go  with  thee,  father!"  and  Edward  Clavering  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  head  of  his  child,  and  asked  of  the  all-seeing  God  a  bless- 
ing upon  her  faithful  affection — '*  He  will  reward  you,  but  I  cannot,  my 
Helen !"  and  bitter  as  the  struggle  had  been,  she  felt  in  her  inmost  heart 
that  blessing  an  all-sufficient  reward.  A  few  hastily  written  lines  from 
Mr.  Clavering  were  sent  to  Stanley,  apprising  him  of  Helen's  determina- 
tion to  accompany  her  father,  and  requesting  his  immediate  presence.  An 
hour  had  scarcely  elapsed,  when  he  came :  he  found  Helen  alone.  Up- 
on his  countenance  there  were  traces  of  recent  and  violent  grief:  reared 
in  luxury,  his  nature  had  not  hardened  into  selfishness,  but  he  was  unused 
to  disappointment,  and  he  lost  sight  of  the  sacrifice  Helen  was  making  in 
his  own  agonizing  sense  of  their  approaching  separation.  From  a  child 
he  had  loved  her — one  short  month,  and  she  was  to  have  been  his  wife. 
He  sat  down  by  her  side,  and  took  within  his  own,  the  small,  white  hand, 
that  lay  motionless  upon  her  knee. 

"  Helen,  we  must  not  part ! — have  you  not  promised  to  be  my  wife  ?  in 
the  sight  of  God  that  promise  is  binding.  Oh,  Helen !  by  the  memory  of 
the  love  that  has  bound  us  so  truly  and  tenderly  together,  desert  me  not ! 
If  you  cross  the  waters  of  that  dark  ocean,  whose  troubled  waves  roll  be- 
tween the  western  world  and  your  home — ^we  part  for  ever  I  I  feel  that 
it  will  be  so.    Do  not  go,  Helen,  I  implore  you  !'* 

"  Do  not  urge  me  thus  !'*  and  she  wept  bitterly — "  do  not  add  so  fear- 
fully to  my  sorrow !"  For  a  brief  moment  she  felt  that  her  trial  was  great- 
er than  she  could  bear,  but  the  anguish  of  ^rst  meeting  Stanley  was  over, 
and  sustained  by  the  consciousness  of  duty  well  performed,  she  said,  more 
calmly — "  Great  as  is  the  ffrief,  Stanley,  that  would  cause  you  to  ask  of 
Helen  to  act  unworthily,  shall  I  suffer  my  grey-headed  father  to  go  forth 
alone  ?  His  sense  of  the  foul  wrong  dealt  out  to  him,  aggravated  by  the 
desertion  of  his  child !  Not  so,  my  beloved — not  so.  The  straight  path  is 
before  mo,  and  with  God's  blessing  I  will  walk  therein." 

"  Helen,"  he  replied,  *»  you  know  not  what  you  will  encounter  in  the 
new  world ;  there  are  trials  you  are  all  unfitted  to  bear :  you  were  not 
formed  to  struggle  with  the  hard  realities  of  life :  you  have  been  delicate- 
ly nurtured  in  love  and  tenderness." 

"  Right — ^you  are  right.  I  have  been  nurtured  in  love — in  exceeding 
tenderness.  Early  and  late,  a  watchful  arm  has  been  around  me,  to  guard 
and  guide:  well  hast  thou  cared  for  me,  Ihy  motherless  child,  my  father! 
and  now,  in  thine  hour  of  adversity,  thy  daughter  will  be  faithful !'' 

'*  Helen !"  exclaimed  her  lover,  passionately,  "  have  you  no  feeling  for 
me  ?  Must  we  part,  whose  steadfast  love  was  never  shadowed  by  word 
or  thought  of  unkindness  ?"  and  he  was  silent,  for  strong  emotion  had  near- 
ly mastered  him. 
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"  Care  for  youT'  said  Helen,  tremulously,  and  the  tones  were  those 
of  unutterable  tenderness.  Stanley  felt  how  little  she  deserved  his  re- 
proach. 

"  Forgive  me,  Helen,  that  I  have  wronged  you  for  a  single  moment! 
I  know  you  feel  it  all— that  you  suffer  at  this,  our  dreadfiid  separatioii ! 
but,  oh,  Helen  I  in  that  far  land,  you  may  learn  foixetfulness  of  the  sol- 
emn ties  that  bind  you  to  this.  There  is  no  hope  mat  you  will  soon  re- 
turn." 

*' You  will  not  doubt  me,"  she  said,  mournfully — "you  will  not  sully 
the  perfect  brightness  of  our  love,  by  suspicion  of  my  truth  ?  Think  you  I 
were  fit  to  be  your  wife — ^fit  to  take  upon  me  new  and  responsible  duties, 
while  in  the  very  act  of  violating  those  I  have  held  sacred  all  the  days  of 
my  life  ?  The  grey  hairs  of  my  father  would  rise  up  in  condemnation 
against  me— the  unfaithful  daughter  would  never  make  a  faithful  wife — 
better  that  we  part  for  ever  than  be  haunted  by  remorse,  that  must  soon- 
er or  later  fall  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  neglect  a  solemn  duty.  Oh» 
Stanlev !"  and  tne  tears  fell  over  her  pale  cheek— "seek  not  to  turn  me 
firom  the  right  path !  You  are  very  dear  unto  me,  my  beloved !  let  not 
your  distress  make  this  trial  greater  than  I  can  bear!" 

The  appeal  was  not  in  vain ;  and  although  it  was  like  rending  his  heart- 
strings, Frederic  Stanley  urged  no  more  his  wbhes :  there  was  something 
in  that  earnest,  and  deep  devotion  to  the  fallen  fortunes  of  her  father,  that 
awoke  an  answering  chord  in  his  own  lofty  and  generous  nature :  having 
vanquished  what  he  feared  was  in  some  degree  a  selfish  wish  to  detain  her, 
he  felt  more  anziet3r  to  strengthen  her  for  the  approaching  separation,  than 
to  induce  her  to  shrink  from  it ;  and  he  poured  into  her  neart  consolatiaa 
and  support  by  his  approval  of  her  purpose :  and  now  they  had  but  a  few 
moments  more,  to  linger  on  the  past,  or  hope  for  the  future :  as  children 
they  had  lived  much  together*-*bow  many  recollections  came  thronginr 
to  mind !  Stanley  led  her  to  the  window,  and  pointed  out  a  favourite  and 
fairy  spot  thev  had  loved  from  childhood. 

"  Tis  the  last  time,  my  beloved!"  and  he  clasped  her  fondly  to  his 
heart,  "  whatever  chance  may  befall  us,  promise  me  you  will  not  doubt 
my  faith.  I  am  chained  to  an  old,  feeble,  and  almost  dying  Cither ;  it  may 
be  long  ere  we  meet  again— you  will  not  doubt  ?"  "  Never  1"  and  even 
as  the  words  passed  her  lips,  the  setting  sun  broke  through  the  clouds  that 
had  dimmed  its  glory,  and  the  long  lingering  rays  fell  upon  that  upturned 
and  innocent  face — ^truth,  and  confidence,  and  perfect  love  were  there! 
little  wonder  that  Stanley  folded  her  yet  more  rondly  to  his  bosom,  as  he 
said — "Thee  I  cannot  doubt" 

Edward  Clavering  and  his  daughter  left  England: — 

*(  Their  own  fair  Itnd— nflnciiiratt  chotta  MM, 
Art's  tfophlfld  dwelling,  leamlng'i  green  retreat, 
By  veloor  gnerded,  and  by  Tlctory  erowned. 
For  all,  but  gentle  charity  renowned.*' 

It  would  have  been  more  consonant  to  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Clavering,  to 
have  settled  among  the  sons  of  the  "  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  but  New  England 
was  suffering  from  the  oppression  of  Andross— a  vdllinff  instrument  to 
ftirther  the  tyrannical  schemes  of  the  second  James.  The  spirit  of  the 
exile  was  weary  and  worn,  he  pined  for  rest— quiet  for  the  few  remain- 
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ing  yean  of  life.  They  passed  od  to  "  fair  Viiginia/'  and  beneath  its  sun- 
ny skies  they  found  the  kindly  welcome,  the  warm  and  generous  hospi- 
tality that  already  distinguished  her  children,  among  the  colonists.  A 
plantation  that  had  been  cultivated  for  many  years,  Mr.  Clavering  was 
enabled  to  purchase :  it  was  very  retired ;  they  lived  much  alone ;  but 
the  home  circle  was  gladdened  by  the  uniform  cheerfulness  of  Helen.«— > 
Hope  in  the  young  heart  is  faithful;  for  herself  and  Stanley  she  had  one 
only  feeling: — 

M  BtfODf  tlM  omen  In  my  bevt| 
That  w  111111  meet  agiin.*' 

Tnie,  they  had  trials,  but  they  were  borne  with  fortitude ;  the  heart  of  the 
ftther  yearned  towards  his  child ;  beautiful  she  was  in  her  youth,  but  oh ! 
ftr  more  so  in  the  strength  of  her  filial  affection.  Happiness  is  not  of  the 
wortd's  pomp  and  splendour,  but  of  the  contented  mind;  and  most  of  all 
do  you  find  its  abiding  place  in  the  heart  strengthened  through  all  change 
es  by  the  strong  consciousness  of  duty  well  performed. 

And  now  turn  we  for  a  moment  to  one  who  played  no  unimportant  part 
in  the  histoiy  of  Helen  Clavering.  Edward  Clayton  was  the  son  ot  an 
old  fiiend  <n  Mr.  Claverins's;  his  father  had  died  very  suddenly,  and  be« 
ing  a  retired  officer,  on  half  pay,  was  unable  to  educate  his  son  as  he  wish- 
ed in  his  life-time,  and  at  his  death  left  him  penniless.  Moved  by  the 
otter  destitution  of  the  boy,  Mr.  Clavering  had  adopted  him ;  at  sixteen 
years  of  age,  £dward  Clayton  became  an  inmate  of  the  same  home  with 
Helen  Clavering.  At  that  age,  character  is  formed,  and  whatever  shades 
it  may  take  in  uler  life,  the  under  current  is  the  same.  From  his  youth 
the  boy  had  been  induked ;  earl^  death  had  deprived  him  of  a  mother's 
care ;  his  father  had  litUe  inclination,  and  no  anxiety,  to  check  the  un- 
govemed  passioDs  his  child  gkve  way  to.  Overbearing  and  insolent^ 
where  he  aaied-Hi  certain  meanness  of  disposition  rendered  him  cringing 
to  his  superiors.  The  death  of  his  father,  and  utter  poverty,  brought  re-» 
flection ;  he  felt  that  Mr.  Clavering's  kindness  depended  upon  his  own 
good  conduct,  and  these  thoughts  made  him  a  hypocrite.  Good  princi- 
ples had  never  been  instilled  into  his  mind ;  vindictive,  he  was,  and  haugh-* 
ty,  but  over  the  dark  traits  of  his  character  he  contrived  to  throw  the  veil 
<x  a  plausible  and  quiet  exterior.  From  sixteen  to  three-and-twenty  he 
had  mayed  his  part,  and*  so  hardened  and  demraved  was  his  mind,  that  he 
would  have  shrunk  from  no  deed,  however  aark  and  revolting.  All  evil 
passions  were  aroused  by  the  fierce  envy  that  preyed  upon  his  heart  like 
a  consuming  ^te.  But  there  was  one  feeling,  mightier  far  than  every  oth- 
er—love of  Helen  Clavering,  and  proportionate  hate  of  Frederic  Stanley. 
The  gifb  of  fortune  had  all  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Stanley,  and  it  were  a  hard 
qiiesti<xi  to  decide,  whether  love  for  Helen  waA  not  partiy  excited  by  the 
embittered  feelings  Clayton  bore  towards  the  rival  who  so  unconsciously 
lorded  it  over  him. 

It  had  been  the  wish  of  Mr.  Clavering  that  Edward  should  study  a  pro- 
fession ;  he  had  chosen  the  law.  Without  system,  and  with  no  industry 
of  character,  he  soon  wearied  of  its  slow  and  toilsome  upward  mareh.-— 
With  professions  of  attachment,  as  specious  as  they  were  insincere,  he 
pievailed  upon  hisbene&ctortobriiu;him  to  America:  and  Edward  Clay-> 
Ion  hoped  to  find  an  easier  road  to  fortune  in  the  new  world,  than  open- 
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ed  to  the  inactive  among  the  trodden  paths  of  an  overgrown  population 
in  the  old.  And  although  his  heart  was  agitated  by  another,  and  a  strong- 
er hope,  yet  was  it  vague  and  undefined.  Clayton  formed  one  of  Mr. 
Claverin^'s  family,  and  in  all  things  Helenjtreated  him  as  a  brother;  her 
father's  ieep  and  warm  interest  in  his  welfare,  ripened  into  affection, 
through  the  long  and  lonely  hours  of  their  exile.  All  things  combined  to 
render  firmer  the  determination  Edward  had  already  formed,  to  win  the 
maiden  for  his  bride,  though  it  were  with  dishonour  on  his  head,  and 
shame  in  his  heart.  Their  residence,  as  we  have  before  said,  was  seclud- 
ed ;  it  was  the  province  of  Clayton  to  go  for  letters  to  the  post-town. — 
Mr.  Clavering  rarely  lefl  his  home  for  any  purpose.  Clayton  went  as 
usual,  there  was  a  letter — the  first  letter  from  Stanley— and  for  Helen, 
too.  The  brow  grew  dark,  and  the  hand  shook  that  held  it.  In  the  so- 
litude of  his  own  room  that  night,  £dward  Clayton  broke  the  seal.  Oh ! 
how  he  loathed  the  tenderness,  the  trust,  the  warm  affection  that  breathed 
in  every  line.    Long  and  anxiously  he  thought,  what  should  he  do  ?— 

**  Oh  mischief!  thou  art  iwift 
To  enter  in  the  thoughts  of  desperate  men !" 

Many  plans  passed  through  his  mind,  and  at  last  he  resolved  upon  one, 
that,  reckless  and  dastardly  as  it  was,  only  adds  another  instance  to  the 
many,  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  that  love,  that  holds  sway  in  the  hearts 
of  the  bad  and  depraved.  He  was  preparing  for  Helen  Clavering  the  sor- 
est and  bitterest  distress,  in  the  uncertain  hope  that  he  might  be  enabled 
to  win  her  affections  hereafter. 

Clayton  possessed  the  art  of  imitating,  with  accuracy,  the  hand- writing 
of  others ;  afler  attentively  studying  the  style  of  Stanley's,  he  found  no 
difficulty  in  preparing  a  letter,  that  would  have  deceived  a  nature  far 
more  suspicious  than  that  of  Helen  Clavering.  In  this  instance  there 
was  nothing  to  excite  suspicion  in  her  mind ;  she  had  no  reason  to  dis- 
trust Edward  Clayton,  he  had  acted  the  hypocrite  too  long,  not  to  be  an 
adept  in  the  art. 

Using  the  language  of  Stanley,  he  told  Helen — <'  The  ties  that  bound 
them  were  broken — ^that  his  aged  father,  for  days,  had  hovered  between 
life  and  death ;  in  his  last  extremity  he  had  called  his  son  to  his  bedside, 
and  wrung  from  him  a  solemn  promise  that  he  would  never  marry  Helen 
Clavering,  the  daughter  of  a  heretic !  To  smooth  the  troubled  path  to  the 
mve  of  a  long-loved  and  most  indulgent  father,  he  had  sacrificed  his  own 
happiness ;  and  now  he  implored  of  Helen  the  forgiveness  he  felt  he  might 
not  claim,  for  he  had  offered  up  the  love  of  long  years  at  the  shrine  of  un* 
relenting  bigotry.  His  father  still  lived,  but  there  was  no  hope  of  recov- 
ery.'' The  letter  closed  in  language  familiar  to  the  lips  of  Stanley — in 
grief  and  tenderness  he  bade  her  farewell ! — ^but  tenderness  he  knew  to 
be  unavailing  and  hopeless. 

"That  win  do,"  muttered  the  arch  traitor,  as  he  folded  and  sealed  the 
letter — "  yes,  that  will  do ;  so  I  can  gain  time,  with  the  hold  I  have  upon 
her  father's  affections,  she  must  be  mine  I  Once  my  wife,  who  knows 
what  lucky  chance  may  speed  us  back  to  England !  Then  it  will  be  too 
late  to  give  utterance  to  suspicions,  should  they  even  arise.  Perchance, 
the  whole  current  of  her  feelings  may  change,  and  she  may  turn,  in  the 
bitterness  of  disappointed  affection,  to  the  only  one  who  could  understand 
or  sympathize  with  her — well,  she  will  find  me  a  very  good  brother!" 
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The  strong  glare  of  the  light  fell  over  his  face  as  he  ceased  speakmg^ 
and  you  might  trace  upon  the  lines  of  that  dark  countenance  the  sneer^ 
ing  and  vindictive  thoughts  that  were  busy  within.  The  forehead  of  Clay-> 
ton  was  low  and  broad ;  his  eyes  were  large  and  black,  but  somewhat  low 
ering,  and  anon  haughty,  restless,  and  excited ;  the  mouth  full,  and  of 
that  peculiar  expression  the  mind  connects  with  the  character  of  the  bad 
and  depraved. 

By  the  evening  of  the  next  day  he  expected  to  reach  home,  and  deliv- 
er the  letter  to  Helen.  Turn  we  for  a  moment  to  that  home — it  was  near 
sunset ;  the  father  and  daughter  were  seated  upon  the  low  piazza  in  front 
of  their  dwelling.  They  were  conversing,  apparently,  for  Helen  sat  by 
her  father,  upon  a  low  stool,  one  arm  over  his  knee,  her  face  turned  ear- 
nestly towards  him.  How  very  fair  she  was— ^that  gentle  girl  I  She  had 
the  clear,  blue  eye  of  England's  daughters ;  the  golden  curls  that  fell  in 
rich  and  exceeding  beauty,  over  neck  and  brow ;  the  snowy  and  pure 
skin  that  "  you  might  see  the  blue  veins  wander  through.''  The  small 
red  lips  were  parted  slightly,  and  the  smile  the^  wore  was  tender  and  con- 
fiding. When  the  father  looked  upon  his  child,  and  remembered  how 
much  of  his  present  happiness  was  owing  to  her^  how  lone  and  sorrowful 
his  lot  had  been  without  her,  his  heart  rose  up  in  thankfulness  to  the  Giv- 
er of  all  good. 

"  God  has  been  very  good  to  me,"  he  said,  tremulously,  "  my  own  He- 
len, you  are  happy." 

"  les,  father;  when  I  look  on  you,  I  feel  there  is  no  earthly  pleasure 
could  have  repaid  me  for  your  loss ;  and  I  begin  to  love  the  western  world 
— ^her  dim  and  shadowy  forests,  her  mighty  mountains,  and  her  glorious 
rivers.  I  feel  as  if  man  had  yet  no  power  to  mar  the  perfect  work  of  the 
Almighty's  hand.  Sad,  is  it  not,  my  father,  that  vice  and  immorality  are 
the  twin  sisters  of  luxury  ?'' 

*'  And  yet  it  has  been  so,  from  Noah  downwards,"  replied  her  father, 
"  after  the  wine  came  the  drunkenness.  Man's  sympathies  are  with  the 
crowd ;  he  loves  the  busy  hum  of  human  industry,  it  ministers  to  his  com- 
fort, and  lays  at  his  feet  the  wealth  of  many  lands.  If  in  time  this  noble 
countiy  should  become  a  great  and  powerful  nation,  may  her  sons, 
tfarougnout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  hold  sacred  religious  free- 
dom. May  it  be  untrammelled  by  the  arm  of  government,  or  public  opi- 
nion." 

Helen  rose  up  as  her  &ther  ceased,  but  the  look  of  thoughtful  attention 
had  changed  to  one  of  animation  and  delight. 

*<  See,  father!  there  is  Edward.  Oh,  if  he  should  have  letters — ^letters 
from  distant  England!"  the  blood  rushed  over  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes 
sparkled  with  intense  excitement;  she  sprang  forward  to  meet  him,  in  a 
moment  she  was  by  his  side. 

*'  You  are  welcome  my  good  brother ;  more  especially  if  you  bring  us 
news  of  our  other  home." 

"  I  do  bring  news,  so  I  presume,  at  least,"  and  he  handed  the  letter  to 
Mr.  Clavering — "  'tis  for  your  daughter,  sir." 

"  Yes,  and  vou,  Edward,  can  sit  with  me ;  Helen  can  go  within  and 

read  it."    Helen  instantly  availed  herself  of  the  permission ;  but  Clayton 

had  no  desire  to  stay  at  that  moment;  he  pleaded  some  excuse,  and  with 

promise  of  speedy  return,  left  Mr.  Clavering.    A  feelmg  of  quiet  happi- 
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De08|  of  silent  gratitude  for  m^ny  mercies,  stole  over  the  heart  of  the  ex- 
ile ;  he  sat  long  absorbed  in  thought,  and  when  at  last  he  ro^  to  go,  it 
was  with  a  feeUng  of  surprise  that  Helen  had  not  rejoined  him.  He  en- 
tered the  room  where  she  was  sitting,  her  head  bent  down  upon  her  knees, 
her  hands  clasped  upon  her  forehead. 

'*  What  ails  you,  Helen  ?"  he  asked  hastily. 

"  'Tis  nothing;,  father,"  and  she  looked  up,  but  she  was  deadly  pale, 
and  upon  her  fair  young  brow  there  were  large  drops  of  perspiration,  wrung 
forth  b^  that  sore  and  terrible  distress. 

'"Tis  nothing— -I  will  soon  be  over  it!"  and  her  yoice  was  hollow  and 
broken. 

''  What  is  all  this,  my  dear  girl?"  said  her  father,  tenderly ;  *'  you  are 
neatly  a^tated — what  news  have  you  received  ?"  He  sat  down  beside 
her,  and  he  wiped  the  moist  brow,  though  his  hand  trembled  as  he  did  so 
— ^for  he  felt  it  was  no  common  sorrow  bad  borne  his  child  to  the  earth. 

Oh !  sympathy,  thou  art  a  blessed  boon  1  Human  nature  could  not  have 
borne  on,  if  thou  hadst  not  been  given  to  cheer  us  on  the  way.  The  heart 
of  Helen  softened  from  its  stern  despair ;  she  wept  wildly  as  her  father 
folded  her  to  his  bosom ;  but  it  was  a  relief,  a  welcome  and  timely  relief. 
As  the  sounds  of  anguish  died  away,  Mr.  Ciavering  said,  "Helen,  mav  I 
Imow  the  cause  of  this  sorrow  ?"  Silently  she  placed  the  letter  in  his 
hands ;  it  was  many  minutes  ere  she  ventured  to  look  upon  her  father's 
face,  and  when  she  did  so,  she  recoiled  from  its  expression  of  fierce  wrath, 
which  yet  he  evidently  strove  to  suppress. 

"  Scoundrel !''  he  muttered,  "  base,  unworthy  scoundrel !" 

"  Stop,  father,"  said  Helen,  imploringly :  for  my  sake.  Oh !  for  my 
sake.  Stanley  is  true ;  it  is  no  common  cause  that  has  come  between 
him  and  the  love  of  his  youth ;"  but  even  as  she  spoke  her  eye  clouded, 
and  the  tears  rolled  over  her  pale  cheek. 

**No  common  cause,"  said  Ciavering,  in  bitter  indignation ;  "aye,  I 
grant  it,  furious  and  unrelenting  bigotry  is  no  common  cause,  to  be  the 
mainspring  in  the  mind  of  any  man ;  Stanley  knew  that  his  father  was 
bound  hand  and  foot,  in  the  iron  bonds  of  his  religion — that  his  narrow 
and  contracted  soul  was  only  fit  to  grovel  with  the  earth-worm,  yet  he  dare 
sacrifice  his  honour  and  your  happiness,  to  gratify  the  miserable  prejudi- 
ces of  a  doting  old  man.  Out  upon  him !"  and  Ciavering  stamped  upon 
the  floor,  his  eye  flashing  out  the  light  of  strong  and  powerful  passions, 
that  had  been  latent  for  long  years.  Helen  clasped  Jier  hands  together, 
but  she  said  no  more ;  even  as  though  it  were  but  yesterday,  the  words  of 
Stanley  were  present  to  her  mind.  "  Whatever  chance  may  befall  us, 
promise  me  you  will  not  doubt  my  faith  I"  and  she  had  promised ;  there 
was  strange  consolation  in  the  thought,  vague  to  be  sure,  and  indefinite, 
yet  it  was  like  a  ray  of  light  breaking  in  upon  the  troubled  soul,  from  which 
l^e  and  light  will  soon  be  shut  out  for  ever. 

•  ••••••# 

We  will  pass  over  a  period  of  a  year.  During  this  time,  letters  were 
received  from  £neland,  read  by  Clayton  and  destroyed.  In  one  of  his 
ktten  Stanley  said— "His  father's  health  was  becoming  daily  more  un- 
certain ;  that  he  could  not  leave  him,  however  much  he  might  desire  it 
He  could  not,"  he  said,  "  doubt  the  faith— the  perfect  truth  of  Helen  Clsr 
^•^ng;  but  her  long  silence  had  filled  him  with  alarm,  and  although  he 
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hoped  for  better  days,  it  was  a  hope  shadowed' by  fears,  and  present  un- 
happiness."  Once  again  he  wrote — "  God  forgive  me,  Helen,  if  I  am 
wrong ;  but  suspicion  has,  at  last,  found  entrance  in  my  mind — it  was 
long,  very  long,  ere  I  doubted  thee,  my  Helen.  I  have  made  excuses  un- 
til my  heart  is  weary  of  their  echo.  Irue,  we  are  thousands  of  miles  apart, 
and  the  wide  water  that  rolls  between  us,  may  sweep  over  many  a  record, 
meant  for  him  who  would  have  treasured  it  so  fondly.  But,  Helen,  it  is 
eighteen  months  since  you  left  England's  shores,  and  I  have  not  had  one 
line,  one  token  of  remembrance.  I^elen,  there  is  memory  left  me :  and 
ever,  as  these  gloomy  and  desponding  thoughts  oppress  me,  she  beckons 
me  to  our  last  interview,  and  I  see  you,  as  I  saw  you  then,  with  a  counte- 
nance upon  which  love  and  truth  had  blended  into  beauty,  and  I  felt  as  1 
then  felt — I  cannot  doubt  thee  !*' 

Edward  Clapton  had  not  "  sped  in  his  wooing,"  although  Helen  regard- 
ed him  very  kmdly,  and  his  society  was  a  source  of  comfort  and  pleasure, 
her  heart  had  not  admitted  one  softened  impression.  For  a  weary  time 
Helen  had  clung  to  hope,  but  it  died  away  at  last — ^yet  still  she  cherish- 
ed the  belief  of  Stanley's  truth.  She  was  sure  there  were  circumstances 
attending  his  promise,  which  had  not  been  communicated  to  her.  In  at- 
tempting to  shake  this  conviction,  Mr.  Clavering  had  given  her  so  much 
anguish,  that  ever  after  he  was  silent  upon  the  subject,  and  the  name  of 
Stanley  was  never  mentioned  in  her  presence.  But,  when  Helen's  feel- 
ings were  sufficiently  subdued  to  bear  converfeatibh  upon  the  cause  of  all 
her  sorrow,  she  made  her  father  understand  how  she  f^lt;  she  was  fully 
aware  the  ties  that  bound  them  were  severed,  and  for  ever — 

<'Biit  •  gi««B  flpot  fbcHiMlili  mcDQisr  be 
In  the  deMtt  oftaer  taeurt." 

It  was  about  this  time  Mr.  Clavering  was  taken  ill ;  one  of  the  severe 
fevers  incident  to  a  new  country,  had  attacked  him,  and  for  a  lone  time 
life  and  death  struggled  for  the  mastery.  The  room  was  quiet  and  dark- 
ened— how  fearfully  still  is  all  things,  when  we  vi^atch  for  death  1  Helen 
knelt  by  the  bedside,  her  hands  clasped,  her  head  raised,  and  perchance, 
there  was  prayer  in  the  heart,  but  the  lips  moved  not ;  the  large  veins  ov- 
er the  forehead  were  swollen,  the  eye  dilated  but  tearless,  yet  no  sound 
of  anguish  escaped  her.  It  was  the  crisis  of  the  disease }  the  sufferer 
slept— you  might  see  the  breath  coming  faintly,  thodgh  at  intervals,  and 
with  bhght  effort.  There  was  a  slight  movement  in  th^  rOom,  and  Helen 
knew  the  physician  had  entered ;  she  rose  up,  and  looked  into  his  face 
with  a  glance  of  earnest  and  passionate  suppUc&tion,  lest  the  frail  hope 
she  clung  to  should  be  stricken  from  her  heart:  "  He  sleeps — my  father 
sleeps,"  she  said  faintly.  He  touched  the  pulsie— his  eye  lighted — 
"There  is  ii  favourable  change;  bear  up.  Miss  Clavering,  now,  as  you 
have  so  nobly  done  through  all  this  trial ;  ther^  is,  indeed,  a  change  for 
the  better." 

Mr.  Clavering  opened  his  eyes,  for  the  first  time  in  many  days ;  he 
knew  his  daughter,  and  his  long  earnest  glance  of  affection  repaid  her  for 
past  sonow.  "I  am  belter,"  he  said  fe6bly,  "but,  my  Helen,  I  cannot 
even  bear  your  joy."  With  a  mighty  effort,  Heleh  commanded  the  tears 
that  were  streaming  over  her  face,  took  the  cordial  from  the  hand  of  the 
physician,  and  gave  it  to  her  father.    The  heart  of  the  old  miui  was  touch- 
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ed,  and  as  the  cordial  revived  him,  he  murmured^-''  Ah !  thou  wert  nev- 
er selfish,  Helen,  in  joy  or  in  sorrow  :*'  his  eyes  closed,  he  seemed  dis- 
posed to  sleep.  "  I  will  watch  by  his  side,  Miss  Clavering/'  said  the  phy- 
sician, "you  require  rest."  Helen  left  the  room,  and  the  tears  she  shed 
relieved  her  heart  from  its  oppressive  weight.  In  tending  the  sick,  in 
cheering  the  convalescent,  in  soothing  and  sustaining  her  own  fluctuating 
spirits,  Helen  had  found  in  Edward  Clayton  an  assistant  and  friend ;  and 
now  to  the  sister's  love  she  bore  him,  was  added  a  warm  feeling  of  grati- 
tude. She  took  a  lively  interest  in  all  his  affairs,  and  hope  found  its  way 
into  the  traitor's  heart,  that  her  kindly  and  gentle  feelings  would  ripen  in- 
to love. 

One  evening,  after  Mr.  Clavering's  recovery,  Helen,  in  speaking  of  his 
illness,  said — "  Edward,  my  dear  brother,  I  have  oft-times  wished  to  thank 
you  for  the  unwearied  and  constant  attention  you  have  given  my  father 
and  myself.  You  will  accept  my  thanks — we  had  much  need  of  sympa- 
thy ;  and  the  inte  friend,  in  the  sore  hour  of  mortal  trial  is  never  forgot- 
ten.'' Clayton  did  not  reply,  and  with  something  of  surprise,  Helen  look- 
ed up.  His  arms  were  folded,  and  his  head  bent  down  upon  his  bosom, 
and  there  was  an  expression  of  despondency  and  distress  upon  his  coun- 
tenance. 

"  You  are  sad,  Edward,"  said  Helen,  gently. 

"  Sad  !*'  he  repeated,  while  he  roused  himself,  and  a  faint  smile  played 
over  his  face ;  "  sad — ^why  yes,  I  am ;  there  are  few  so  unselfish  as  He- 
len Clavering— just  then  I  was  thinkuig  of  myself,  and  my  thought  was, 
if  I  died  to-morrow  there  would  be  none  to  mourn  that  I  was  gone ;  it  is 
a  hard  lot  to  be  an  orphan,  and  alone.'' 

"  Edward,'*  said  Helen,  reproachfully,  "  why  will  you  talk  thus  ?  Are 
you  not  in  ^1  things  the  son  of  my  father  ?  And  strong  in  youth  and  hope, 
you  will  hereafter  form  ties  that  will  bind  you  in  the  social  link." 

"Never!"  he  passionately  exclaimed ;  "never!  I  have  loved  once 
fondly,  madly ;  for  the  first  time  and  the  last." 

"  And  is  it  indeed  so?"  said  the  young  girl,  mournfully.  "  Ah !  there 
are  trials  in  this  weary  world,  would  dim  the  faith  of  the  most  believing, 
if  we  were  not  upheld  by  the  knowledge  that  sorrow  here  is  but  a  prepa- 
ration for  hereafter." 

The  large  tears  that  had  filled  into  her  eyes,  dropped  upon  her  cheek ; 
they  told  how  keen  was  the  sense  of  her  own  peculiar  suffering.  But  Ed- 
ward interpreted  them  very  differently ;  he  seated  himself  by  her  side, 
asking  her  attention  for  a  £ew  moments  only. 

"  Will  you  listen  to  me,  Helen,  without  anger  or  contempt?  Do  not 
spurn  me  from  you — I  have  loved  you!  Ay^  as  God  is  my  witness,  with 
a  love  as  unchanging  as  it  is  strong — ^butnot  with  hope.  No;  never  did 
the  poor  hanger-on  upon  your  father's  bounty,  hope  to  wed  the  bright  la- 
dy of  Clavering.  I  have  worshipped  you  as  some  glorious,  and  far  off 
star,  whose  light  was  over  and  around,  but  not  within  me.  No,  lady,  my 
heart  lay  cold  and  still,  and  the  rays  that  might  have  warmed  it  into  hap- 
piness fell  upon  another."  Clayton  paused,  for  he  was  agitated  far  more 
than  he  wished ;  and  he  did  not  fail  to  note  the  settled  coldness  that  had 
stolen  over  the  face  of  Helen.  Maddened  by  the  prospect  of  repulse,  he 
said,  almost 'fiercely — "  Was  he  worthier — he  whom  you  have  loved  so 
long ;  whose  memory  you  have  cherished  so  fondly — has  he  repaid  you 
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with  any  portibn  of  the  trust  and  confidence,  that  even  now,  in  very  weak- 
ness, you  lavish  upon  him  ?''  He  had  gone  too  far,  and  when  too  late  he 
saw  his  error;  passion  had  blinded  him,  self-controul  was  gone,  and  what 
he  had  begun,  in  the  hope  to  awaken  sympathy  and  pity,  caused  indig- 
nation and  contempt. 

"  You  have  been  a  close  observer,  Mr.  Clayton,*'  said  Helen,  scornful- 
ly, "  and  not  over  charitable  in  your  conclusions :  you  will  understand, 
haBceforth,  that  to  me  this  subject  is  a  most  unpleasant  one,  and,  in  any 
voint  of  view,  one  that  I  desire  never  to  hear  mentioned  again.''  She 
nad  risen  while  speaking ;  her  fine  and  graceful  form  drawn  to  its  full 
height ;  her  blue  eyes,  flashing  with  indignation,  bent  steadily  upon  him. 
Clayton  shrank  from  her  glance,  but  his  purpose  grew  stronger,  and  re- 
venue mingled  its  polluting  stream  with  the  bitter  waters  that  overflowed 
in  his  heart. 

From  the  first,  Mr.  Clavering  had  favoured  the  suit  of  Clayton,  long  since 
the  attachment  had  been  confided  to  him ;  and  when  he  understood  from 
Clayton  how  unsuccessful  he  had  been,  he  broached  the  subject  at  once 
to  Helen.  She  refused  most  positively  even  to  think  of  it.  His  age,  the 
lonely  situation  of  Helen,  should  he  die,  and  hate  to  Stanley,  were  the  ex- 
citing causes  that  induced  the  father,  under  the  utmost  discouragement, 
to  persevere.  Yet  never  did  he  use  one  threatening  or  angry  word :  and 
Helen  could  have  exclaimed,  in  the  language  of  another  gentle  and  suff- 
ering girl — 

"Doftt  thou  know 
The  crael  tyranny  of  tenderneM? 
Bui  tbott  e*er  Mi  a  father'*  warm  embrace? 
Baal  ihou  e*er  seen  a  fluber'*  flowing  lean? 
And  known  that  tiiou  eould*st  wipe  ihoae  teara  away  ? 
If  thoa  hast  felt  and  hast  restated  these, 
Then  thou  may*st  curM  my  weakness ;  but  if  not, 
Thou  canst  not  pity,  for  thou  canst  not  Judfe." 

Two  years  had  gone,  early  spring  had  come,  and  spring  comes  cheeri- 
ly and  brightly,  and  full  early  m  the  "  Old  Dominion.''  Great  change 
had  taken  place  in  England,  yet  they  were  unknown  to  the  Clavering  la- 
roily  :  it  had  been  Clayton's  purpose  to  keep  secret  the  abdication  of  king 
James,  and  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  to  the  throne,  until  Helen 
should  be  his  wife,  for  Helen  had  given  consent.  He  feared,  traitor  as  he 
was,  these  changes  would  materially  afiect  Mr.  Clavering,  perhaps  render 
him  less  urgent  for  the  marriage,  now  more  than  ever  to  be  desired,  since 
restoration  to  home  and  honour  was  rendered  certain.  From  the  seclud- 
ed situation  in  which  the  family  lived,  and  the  feeble  health  of  Mr.  Clav- 
ering, Clayton  found  it  no  difficult  task  to  conceal  the  information  he  had 
acquired.  Stanley  had  ceased  to  write :  of  his  present  situation,  or  move- 
ments, Clayton  was  ignorant. 

It  was  evening — the  sun  was  sinking  slowly  down ;  its  golden  beams 
seemed  to  mingle  with  the  verdant  green  of  the  far-off*  mountain.  Helen 
Clavering  lingered  without ;  on  the  morrow  she  would  be  a  bride — was 
she  happy  ?  Ah !  the  young  and  loved  should  be  happy,  though  tears 
mingle  with  their  gladness.  Earth  hath  no  happiness  like  unto  that  which 
is  born  of  the  mingling  of  true  and  tried  affection.  Time  had  come  over 
the  heart  of  Helen,  <'  with  healing  on  its  wings^"  but  the  spirit  was  worn 
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out  with  the  long  struggle.  The  soft  blue  eyes  were  dimmed  with  tears, 
as  they  rested  moumfu.ly  upon  the  receding  sun ;  the  face  was  pale ;  the 
delicate  lips  were  tremulous  with  emotion.  She  turned  slowly  away  and 
entered  the  house ;  Helen  drew  back  involuntarily  at  the  sight  of  Clayton ; 
he  had  evidently  been  regarding  her  with  surprise  and  displeasure.  He 
had  been  absent  for  two  days,  and  she  said  somewhat  hastily,  '*  You  are 
welcome  home,  my  brother.*'  Strange  that  Helen  never  should  have 
dropt  the  appellation  of  brother.  ^ 

Edward  Clavton  knew  that  she  loved  him  not,  and  had  only  yielded 
broken- heartedly  to  her  father's  wishes.  They  sat  down  together.  "  He- 
len," he  said,  coldly;  *'you  are  sad,  very  sorrowful,  and  it  is  ever  thus.— * 
Have  I  not  cause  of  complaint  ?" 

**  None,"  she  mildly  answered ;  "  knowing  the  past,  Edward,  you  must 
bear  with  me.  Yet  a  little  while,"  and  she  smiled  faintly,  ''  I  must  put 
away  all  thoughts  that  displease  you ;  be  patient  until  then." 

"Patient,"  he  repeated,  bitterly.  "Aye,  I  have  need  of  it;  you  are 
cold,  Helen ;  cold  as  the  north  star,  that  shineth  on  for  ever,  yet  imparts 
no  heat.  Nay,  I  sometimes  think  there  is  less  manifestation  of  affection 
than  before  I  was  your  lover.  Then  there  was  ever  a  kindly  smile,  and 
look  of  interest,  to  welcome  me ;  now,  you  sit  apart  and  alone,  forgetting 
the  existence  of  others  in  your  own  unhappy  thoughts.    Is  this  wbe» 

She  replied  not ;  but  tears  gathered  into  her  eyes,  and  she  shaded  them 
with  her  hand  for  a  brief  space  ere  she  replied : — 

"This  time  to-morrow,  Edward,  and  1  will  have  no  right  to  such 
thoughts.  You  will  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  me,  hereafter ;  for  the 
present  I  have  been  unnerved  by  recollections  that  press  heavily  upon  my 
spirits,  on  the  eve  of  this  great  change  in  my  life.  And  now  I  would  be 
alone ;  I  have  need  of  quiet  communing  with  my  own  heart  Good  night, 
Edward." 

She  extended  her  hand  towards  him,  and  even  that,  Clayton  felt,  was  a 
favour  seldom  bestowed,  and  as  he  raised  it  to  his  lips,  he  returned  her 
good  night  with  something  less  of  disapprobation  than  was  usually  visi- 
ble, at  the  termination  of  their  interviews.  He  left  her,  and  Helen  was 
alone :  her  father  had  been  absent  nearly  all  the  afternoon ;  as  she  rose  to 
seek  her  chamber,  he  came  towards  the  house,  accompanied  by  a  stran- 
ger, who  remained  upon  the  piazza,  Mn  Clavering  entering  the  room 
where  Helen  was.  The  thoughts  of  the  young  girl  were  far  away,  and 
she  took  no  note  of  the  recent  and  strong  agitation  her  father's  counte- 
nance betrayed. 

"Sit  down  beside  me,  Helen,"  he  said  gently;  "  I  have  mnch  to  say 
to  you." 

She  obeyed,  and  something  there  was  in  his  voice,  that  fixed  her  at- 
tention. 

"  Great  and  unexpected  happiness,  my  own  Helen,  is  often  difficult  to 
bear,  with  any  portion  of  firmness ;  and  such  I  know  it  will  be  to  yon,  to 
hear  that  Stanley's  name  is  cleared  from  dishonour.'' 

"  Call  it  not  dishonour,  father,"  said  Helen,  who  trembled  with  emotion ; 
"  it  was  perhaps  a  too  easy  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  a  dying  parent :  but, 
oh,  my  father,  it  was  not  dishonour!"  As  the  words  passed  the  lips  of 
Helen,  another  step  was  in  the  room,  and  the  tones  of  an  old  familiar 
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voice  was  in  her  ear,  and  Helen  Clavering  knew  it  was  Stanley  by  her 
side.  "  Most  foully  have  they  wronged  my  noble  father,  Helen.  He  is- 
dead,  and  with  his  latest  breath  he  bade  me  seek  for  you,  in  this  far  west- 
ern world,  and  bear  a  dying  father's  blessing  to  the  wife  of  his  son.  He- 
len, I  have  come ;  thank  God,  it  is  in  time." 

A  full  explanation  had  already  passed  between  Mr.  Clavering  and  Stan- 
ley ;  they  had  accidentally  met  in  the  afternoon,  as  Stanley  was  on  his 
way  to  the  home  of  Helen.  His  first  request  was  for  the  letter,  and  while 
he  admitted  the  accurate  likeness  of  the  hand- writing,  he  pointed  to  the 
seal,  and  said,  abruptly : — 

"  My  first  suspicions  were  right ;  that  is  a  seal  I  have  seen  before,  in 
Edward  Clayton's  possession.  I  distinctly  remember  having  remarked 
it  while  he  was  in  England ;  he  told  me  it  had  been  his  father's.  Mine 
is  very  different,  and  Helen  must  have  seen  it.'* 

Helen  had,  frequently,  but  had  not  noticed  the  seal  on  the  letter  Clay- 
ton had  given  her,  until  it  was  pointed  out.  Then  there  was  Mr.  Cover- 
ing's ignorance  of  all  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  England,  which 
Clayton  must  have  known  and  must  have  concealed.  Little  doubt  re- 
mained in  the  minds  of  any  present  as  to  his  guilt. 

Mr.  Clavering  met  the  traitor  alone ;  overwhelmed  by  such  entire  de- 
tection, Clayton  lost  presence  of  mind,  and  gave  such  unequivocal  tokens 
of  guilt,  that  Mr.  Clavering  desired  him  to  leave  his  presence  then,  and 
for  ever.  Driven  forth  a  vagabond  upon  the  earth,  we  turn  gladly  from  the 
after  life  of  Edward  Clayton ;  crime  became  unto  him  a  familiar  thing, 
and  there  was  blood  upon  his  hand  ere  his  dark  career  closed  in  a  violent 
death.  ••#••••• 

It  was  in  England :  summer  still  lingered,  and  the  soft  air  came  in  at 
the  open  window,  touching  the  fair  cheek  of  Helen  Clavering  with  its 
odorous  breath,  **  bearing  the  sweets  of  ten  thousand  flowers."  It  was 
her  bridal  morn ! — Costly  robes  were  on  the  maiden ;  and  bright  jewels 
wreathed  her  hair,  but  brighter  far,  and  better,  was  the  light  of  hope  and 
happiness  that  had  stolen  over  that  sweet  and  gentle  face,  and  beamed 
from  the  sparkling  eyes.  A  moment  more,  and  Stanley  was  by  her  side ; 
he  brought  the  rich  gems  that  had  been  his  mother's ;  clasping  the  brace- 
let over  the  white  arm,  he  raised  it  to  his  lips — '*  Mine  thou  art  now,  He- 
len— mine,  and  mine  only ;"  and  the  promise  that  he  made  her  then,  to 
love,  and  tenderly  to  cherish,  was  never  broken  through  in  all  after  time. 
Instances  there  are  like  this,  that  come  over  the  spirit  in  this  changing 
world,  as  the  soft  sea-breeze  to  the  exhausted  dweller  under  India's  burn- 
ing sun,  reviving  and  strengthening  for  the  time  to  come ;  giving  hope 
and  promise  of  that  better  land,  where  the  shadow  of  man's  evil  passions 
may  not  rest  upon  his  happiness. 
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"HOW  NOISELESS  TREADS  THE  FOOT  OF  TIME." 
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Yc8,*noJtcIe8a  though  its  motcmeDU 
Touch  erery  chord  of  life, 

Iti  ftep  though  silent  leares  »  print 
With  tast  importance  rife. 

From  infanry  tochildhooU 
Time  harries  ui  along ; 

We  mark  not  its  gradations. 
Though  its  inroads  are  strong. 

'  We  stand  upon  the  threshold 
Of  manhood  ere  we  know. 
The  indications  hy  the  way. 
Which  time  did  plainly  show. 

Then  startled  with  amazement. 
Take  retrospectlTe  riew. 

Alarmed  by  the  Telocity 
At  which  our  moments  flew. 

Then  is  time's  foot  as  noiseless. 
Bat  heeded  with  more  foor. 

l*hen  we  begin  to  note  it, 
Give  to  it  list'nlng  ear. 

We  then  would  gather  flowers 
Where  only  thorns  ore  found. 

And  strive  in  fain  to  gather  figs 
Where  thistles  do  abound. 

Then  we  with  trembling  footsteps 

Totter  where  time  may  lead ; 

And  find,  though  noiseless  be  his  tread. 

His  march  is  strong  indeed. 
N^vmkm  99, 1843. 
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ADVICE   TO   YOUNG   MEN. 


Ths  vftrioua  and  important  duties  of  the  youth  of  our  country,  enpecial' 
ly  those  of  the  young  men,  cannot  he  fully  appreciated  hy  the  unreflect^ 
ing.  The  efficient  performance  of  these  duties  depends  upon  the  culti- 
vation of  the  mind ;  and  as  the  objects  of  this  association  are  to  promote 
the  social,  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  its  members,  I  shall  so^ 
h'cit  your  indulgence,  while  I  attempt  to  discourse  upon  the  proper  culti- 
vation of  the  mental  faculties  of  man,  believing  that  no  other  subject^  • 
within  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge,  is  fraught  with  greater  impor-  ^ 
tance,  or  attaches  itself  more  closely  to  ^e  vital  springs  of  human  happH 
ness. 

**  Man's  life  commences  in  ignorance  and  helplessness.''     His  progres- 
sion is  a  journey  through  changing  and  ever-varying  scenes,  variegated 
with  flowers  of  joy  and  hope,  interspersed  with  tne  Siorns  of  wo  and  dis- 
appointment— a  picture,  ornamented  with  brilliant  and  dazzling  virtues, , 
and  spotted  with  the  contaminations  of  degrading  vice,  and  demoniac  pas- 
sions.    His  life  is  an  existence  marked  with  wondrous  deeds — a  think- 
ing, reflecting,  cogitable,  invisible  something,  which  animates  that  which 
is  in  itself  inanimate,  progressing  onward  from  the  weakness  and  imbeci- 
lity of  infancy,  to  the  mature  and  vigorous  potency  of  dignified  manhood^ 
finally  to  terminate  in  this  '-'last  scene  of  all— >which  ends  this  strange 
eventful  history — ^in  second  childishness  ahd  mere  ohlivion."     This  is 
the  alpha  and  omega  of  man^s  existence  upon  this  sublunary  sphere.    He 
first  enters  upon  the  arena  of  life,  ignorant  of  the  bright  world  into  which 
he  is  ushered,  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  design  of  every  thing  his  waking 
eyes   behold.     He  sees  the  sun  apparently  rolling  ita  magnificent  orb 
through  heaven's  ethereal  blue,  but  instead  of  viewing  it  as  a  common 
centre  around  which  worlds  revolve,  he  is  more  likely  to  get  the  impres- 
sion that  it  is  but  a  ball  of  fire  rolling  over  our  heads  during  the  day,  and 
at  night  clothing  itself  in  darkness,  and  returning  to  light,  at  coming  mom-  . 
iDg,  the  oriental  chambers.    He  opens  his  eyes  to  behold  his  mother^« 
smile,  but  knows  not  that  it  is  the  reflection  of  innate,  immortal  maternal 
love.     He  beholds  this  bright  and  sunny  earth  clothed  in  verdant  habit, 
from  the  green  borders  of  transparent  fountain,  where  "  the  laurela  dij^ 
their  glossy  leaves,'^  to  the  granite  hills,  where  the  giant  oak  defies  the; 
whirlwind  and  the  storm ;  but  sees  not  the  Author  of  its  brilliant  beauties. 
In  visions  bright  as  seraphic  faces,  he  views  the  love-inspiring  countenance 
of  smiling  nature,  but  discovers  not  in  her  laughing  aidipks  the  rays  of 
love  divine.    This  is  poor  human  nature  in  its  first  atage  of  existence , 
this  the  blank  leaf  of  mind, 

**  Wkert  BO  imprtMioiM  y«t  iuivt  Vmb,  * 
Wbera  no  momoriAl  can  bo  Mca.*' 

What  an  eventful  era  do  we  find  in  the  fiist  budding  tfikl  d&nlttpmmni 
of  human  genius,  human  thought  and  haman  aetioa !  Then  commeneea 
the  first  acintillations  of  that  light,  the  light  of  gpaivm,  which  trill  iUwori^ 
nate  the  world,  and  continue  to  shine  when  '*  the  dements  shall  meift  vilh 
fervent  heat;"  when  worlds  shall  sink  into  diaodo night  But  in  the 
35 
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days  of  infancy,  in  juvenile  yean,  the  intellect  is  in  embryo,  the  passions 
are  in  bud,  and  reflection,  Sampson- like,  is  locked  as  yet  in  a  lethargic, 
Delilah-slumber.  But  the  tide  of  life  flows  on,  and  then  commences  the 
"  hum  of  existence."  Coeval  and  commensurate  with  the  physical  or- 
gans, those  of  the  mind  are  expanding ;  the  mind  itself,  breaking  from  its 
embryo  state,  begins  to  revel  in  the  regions  of  fancy ;  the  moral  senti- 
ments show  themselves,  and  reason  begins  to  shine.  Then  everv  attri- 
bute of  the  man  fs  in  action,  and  the  opening  blossoms  of  perennial  mind 
are  spreading  to  the  fitful  breeze  of  external  circumstances.  Then  the 
halcyon  days  of  school,  the  lyceum,  and  social  parties,  give  a  wider  range 
to  the  intellect  and  moral  feelings,  regulate  the  social  habits  and  affections, 
and  mature  into  living  action,  the  whole  energies  of  the  moral  and  intel- 
» lectual  man. 

These  circumstances  surround  every  son  and  daughter  of  Columbia's 
soil.  Though  the  ratio  of  these  advantages  is  graduated  by  circumstances, 
yet  all  possess  them  in  a  degree.  Maternal  tenderness  and  paternal  care, 
,  the  admonitions  and  instructions  of  the  wise  and  good,  the  hand  that  leads 
through  the  flowery  paths  of  science,  the  ciystal  fountain  of  literature,  the 
social  circle  that  brings  into  exercise  the  holiest  affections  of  the  human 
heart;  the  debating  lyceum,  in  which  are  exhibited  the  clash  and  colli- 
sion of  intellect,  and  which  invites  investigation  and  fires  genius,  are  aus- 
pices that  surround  us  all. 

Here  are  materials  from  which  the  meanest  serfs,  as  well  as  luxury's 
most  favored  sons,  can  weave  a  garland  of  glorious  renown,  or  construct 
*<a  mental  pyramid,*'  which,  unlike  all  transitory  things,  will  defy  the  last 
and  mightiest  wave  of  the  troubled  sea  of  time. 

But  if  we  take  a  glance  into  society  we  discover  an  almost  infinite  dis- 
parit;^  between  individuals  whose  opportunities  have  been,  as  it  were, 
identical.  On  the  one  hand  we  see  a  graduate  of  the  schools,  rising  to 
the  zenith  of  moral  excellence  and  mental  worth ;  on  the  other  we  behold 
his  earl^  associate  and  classmate,  CTovelin^  in  sensuadity,  fast  merging  to 
the  nadir  of  human  degradation  and  depravity.  Here,  we  see  a  cheering 
and  living  monument  of  the  realization  of  youthful  and  aspiring  hopes,  in 
the  unblemished  goodness  and  comprehensive  greatness  of  a  well  stored 
mind ;  while  by  his  side  stands  a  mental  wreck,  a  miserable  remnant  of 
blasted  hopes,  a  blighted  bud  of  early  promise.  Here  we  view  the  boy 
of  a  rustic,  ornamenting  the  chair  of  state,  while  at  his  feet,  the  son  of  a 
nobleman  is  receiving  in  broken  and  abashed  spirits  the  merited  sentence, 
the  culprit's  doom.  We  behold  two  rival  statesmen,  the  g^ory  of  the  na- 
tion, the  wonder  of  mankind,  riding  on  the  waves  of  popular  applause, 
soaring  on  the  wings  of  intellect  far  above  the  mediocrity  of  their  race, 
surprising  the  worid  with  the  dazzling  brilliancies  of  cultivated  minds, 
and  at  one  time,  both  standing  side  by  side  on  the  top  round  of  the  ladder 
of  fame,  and  only  lamenting  because  there  were  steps  no  higher;  yet, 
strange  to  tell,  one  of  these,  nature's  prodigies,  fills  the  grave  of  a  culprit, 
regarded  by  all  men,  as  the  **  greatest,  wisest,  meanest  of  mankind,''  while 
tiie  other  is  no  less  than  Monticello's  sage,  whose  name  will  ever  throw 
a  halo  of  briffhtness  upon  the  faintest  page  of  American  history,  and  the 
'*  sound  of  whose  praise  will  go  rumbling  down  the  shores  of  time,  until 
loet  in  the  vast  ocean  of  eternity." 

To  trace,  to  some  extoiit,  the  causes  of  these  opposite  features  and  won* 
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derful  phenomena  in  character,  and.ezhibitin  an  imperfect  tiew,  the  rea* 
sona  for  the  variouii  gradeii  and  conditions  of  society,  as  well  as  the  com- 
parative differences  of  nations,  and  thereby  delineate  the  real  causes  of 
much  of  the  ignorance,  vice  and  consequent  misery,  which  serve  as  thorns 
in  the  bosom  of  humanity,  will,  I  trust,  be  viewed  as,  at  least,  approach^ 
ing  our  subject;  and  should  we,  in  our  examinations  and  reflections,  pre* 
sent  truths  from  which  a  profitable  lesson  might  be  learned,  we  shall  have 
the  satisfaction  that  our  labor  is  not  in  vain.  Waving,  for  the  present  oc- 
casion, the  influences  produced  by  different  organizations  and  constitu- 
tions, the  development  of  which  belongs  more  particularly  to  the  physi- 
ologist and  phrenologist,  we  would  essay  to  show  how  far  and  in  what 
manner,  external  circumstances,  the  various  systems  of  external  educa- 
tion and  moral  instruction,  operate,  in  forming  the  human  character  and 
maturing  the  human  faculties. 

In  reading  the  history  of  nations,  their  manners  and  customs,  their  sci- 
ences and  religions,  no  fact  is  more  evident  than  that  those  manners  and 
customs;  those  sciences  and  religions,  are  formed,  regulated  and  govern- 
ed by  the  leading  spirits  of  socie^.  Those  spirits  upon  which  nature  hay 
lavished  her  choicest  gifts,  and  pointed  out  the  spheres  of  their  operation, 
are  continually  working,  in  society— whether  it  be  in  the  land  of  tne  civil- 
ized or  barbarous — moulding,  changing  and  revdutionizing  the  customs 
and  habits ;  introducing  new  theories  and  remodeling  old  ones ;  es^lod- 
ing  ancient  systems,  and  superseding  them  with  those  more  novel,  if  not 
more  true.  It  is  through  the  plastic  influence  of  such  minds  that  the  cha- 
racter of  a  nation  is  determined.  Bonaparte  made  the  French  all  warri- 
ors—Voltaire and  Rosseau  made  them  infidels.  The  former  inspired  them 
with  a  love  of  military  glory ;  the  latter  flattered  them  with  the  idea  that 
it  was  profound  philosophy  to  deny  the  God  that  made  them.  Cadmus  in- 
spired his  countrymen  with  a  love  of  literature,  and  by  the  skill  of  his  ge« 
nius,  the  germ  of  his  exertions  has  become  a  tree  of  towering  height,  whose 
branches  encircle  the  nations,  and  whose  fruit  is  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind ;  while  the  mysticism  of  Mahomet,  and  the  intricate  meshes  of  the 
net  of  Zoroaster,  are  blindinff  miUions  on  millions  of  the  human  race.  In 
no  nation  and  in  no  age  of  the  world,  has  the  human  race  been  wanting 
in  men,  remarkable  for  their  energetic  and  comprehensive  minds.  The 
most  barbarous  nations ;  nations  upon  which  the  arts  have  shed  no  resplen- 
dent rays,  through  which  the  bright  and  crystal  streams  of  science  have 
never  run,  where  the  heavenly  breeze  of  Christian  philanthropy  was  ne- 
ver fell;  there,  among  the  precincts  of  barbaric  customa^  where  the  mass 
are  enshrouded  in  a  veil,  deep  and  dark  as  that  which  conceals  the  fu- 
ture, we  find  specimens  of  human  genius,  breaking  through  the  shackles 
of  custom,  and  rending  the  veil  that  covers  the  multitude;  and  if  they  do 
not  enjoy  the  glorious  sunlight  of  civilization,  they  at  least  act  like  Pol- 
lock's daughters  of  beauty,  as  light  of  the  darksome  world,  as  stars  to  ni^ht, 
shedding  around  them  a  halo  of  intellectual  glory,  which  serves  to  bght 
the  pathway  of  the  multitude. 

The  philosophy  of  Zoroaster  and  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  the  military 
skill  of  a  Hannibal  and  a  Bonaparte,  required  as  great  an  exertion  of  in- 
tellect, a  mind  as  powerful,  and  a  perseverance  as  untiring,  as  it  doea  in 
the  acquisition  of  the  most  abstruse  sciences  of  the  present  day,  or  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  greatest  enterprises  of  the  modern,  enlightened  nationa. 
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Did  the  Grecians  and  Romans  serve  their  imaginary  deities,  because  they 
had  not  minds  capable  of  grasping  truth  ?  No.  The  dark  mysticisms  of 
mythology  were  more  complicated  in  their  nature  than  Christian  theolo* 
gy.  Did  they  educate  their  youth  in  the  exercise  of  athletic  games,  the 
excitation  of  the  gymnasia,  and  teach  them  to  fondly  dream  of  elysian 
joys,  as  the  reward  of  success,  because  intellect  was  deficient?  Not 
Their  poets  and  philosophers,  their  statesmen  and  orators,  will  ever  re- 
main as  monuments  of  wonder-working  intellect.  They  had  been  taught 
to  the  "summit  of  their  faculties;"  their  heads  were  filled  with  lore. — 
^*  But  their  poets  drank  from  the  fountains  of  vice,  and  the  poison  was  in*- 
stilled  Into  the  minds  of  the  populace."  Taste  was  vitiated  and  corrupt- 
ed, which  tqrned  mind  into  improper  channels,  and  sunk  man  in  the  scale 
of  being.  It  was  a  corrupt,  unnatural  taste  that  led  them  from  the  proud 
eminence  of  mental  greatness,  down  the  winding  way  to  degrading  sen- 
suality and  soul- withering  vice. 

Though  intellect  differed  in  different  individuals,  yet,  from  the  empe* 
ror  to  the  plebian,  the  highest  object  of  their  aspiration  was  to  excel  in  the 
sports  and  feats !  England,  France  and  America  may  now  boast  of  their 
refined  system  of  ethics,  their  ^oets  and  sages.  England  may  point  as 
to  a  Pitt,  a  Fox  and  a  Sheridan ;  France,  to  her  Masillon  and  Bourdaloue ; 
and  America,  to  her  Heniy,  her  Wirt,  and  her  Lee,  in  revolutionaiy 
days;  and  may  now  boast  of  her  Clay,  Calhoun,  Webster  and  Van  Bu* 
ren ;  but  the  language  of  the  moderns  is  not  so  perfect — ^their  orators  are 
inferior,  and  their  poets  attempt  in  vain  to  vie  with  Homer,  Virgil,  or  ev- 
en Anacreon.  Yet  as  strong  and  as  ardent  as  was  the  Greek^s  love  for 
science  and  belles-lettres,  it  was  equally  ardent  to  vie  with  competitors  in 
the  meanest  amusements ;  in  crimes  that  would  "  out-Herod  Herod." — 
The  ancient  Grecians  and  Romans  rank  highest  among  the  nations  in  li- 
terary acc[uirement8,  while  in  horrid  contract  they  present  us  with  speci- 
mens of  puerile  weakness ;  of  rude,  uncultivated  habits,  and  a  continual 
pcene  of  crime :  and  these  extravagant  contrasts  were  found  combined  in 
the  same  character,  as  antagonistical  and  as  belligerent,  as  the  refined  cha- 
rity of  a  Howard  united  with  the  savage  ferocity  of  a  Caligula!  The  mo- 
dern nations  aspire  after  their  literature,  their  fine  arts,  in  which  are  ex- 
hibited superior  and  refined  talents;  while  their  games  and  sports,  the  glo- 
ry of  the  ancients,  are  now  spumed^  and  rejected,  as  unfitted  to  another, 
and,  as  we  believe,  a  better  taste. 

Thus  do  we  perceive  that  all  nations  pursue  that  course  of  life  which 
they  are  taught  to  love.  It  is  this  principle  that  determines  the  character 
of  a  nation.  It  is  this  that  makes  the  civilized  life  one  of  refinement,  of 
gentility  and  sociability;  and  the  savage  life,  a  theatre  of  sports  and  games, 
of  ferocity  and  war.  < 

It  is  this  that  makes  the  native  Indian  of  the  forest,  bound  like  the  wild 
deer,  over  the  western  mountains,  in  pursuit  of  the  panther  and  the  bear. 
In  this  his  soul  delights.  To  range  the  woodland — ^to  submit  to  toil— to 
row  his  frail  bark  upon  the  bosom  of  the  lake — ^to  brave  danger  in  the  din 
of  war — to  rouse  for  fight  at  the  war-whoop,  or  the  clarion  blast — is  the 
elysium  of  a  savage  life.  This  they  have  been  taught  to  love,  and  their 
taste  has  moulded  their  minds  to  the  adaptation  of  such  novel  occupations. 
Yet  in  those  very  occupations  which  our  tastes  pronounce  rude  and  unin- 
ftructed,  are  exhibited  an  ingenuity  and  a  skiUi  which,  if  brought  to  ad-i 
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mire  the  arts  of  civil  life,  coald  construct  an  engine,  draw  a  landscape,  or 
paint  a  portrait  of  the  fairest  damsel ! 

It  is  upon  this  principle,  which  we  term  "taste,**  that  the  leading  spir- 
its of  society  act  upon  its  members.  It  is  the  cultivation  of  this  princi- 
ple, that  fashions  and  forms  the  customs  and  habits,  morals  and  manners 
of  nations;  produces  their  indescribable  contrasts,  and  fastens  upon  them, 
I  had  almost  said,  with  the  chain  of  destiny,  a  character  as  indelible  us 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  This  principle  not  only  explains  the  vast  differ- 
ence in  natural  character,  from  the  brightest  sunlight  of  civilization,  down 
to  the  darkest  shade  of  barbarism,  but  true  as  the  native  magnet,  it  serves 
as  an  index  to  the  character,  habits  and  manners  of  individuals  in  civil  so- 
ciety. A  correct  and  discriminating  moral  and  intellectual  taste,  is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  a  useful  education.  In  youth,  its  proper  culti- 
vation,  leading  it  in  right  channels,  teaching  it  to  love  that  which  is  enno- 
bling in  human  nature,  that  which  exalts  and  purifies,  to  love  science  and  ^ 
gain  energy  by  the  investigation  of  it,  is  the  only  sure  method  which  can 
be  adopted,  to  bring  the  mind  through  dreaming  childhood,  up  science's 
rugged  steep,  that  it  may  thereby  avoid  the  desert  gloom  of  ignorance,  the 
siroc  winds  of  vice.  If  mind  is  inspired  in  juvenile  days,  with  a  genuine 
love  of  literature,  of  refinement  and  usefulness,  that  love  is  the  seal  of  pro- 
mise, that  to  such  a  mind  the  future  will  open  a  scene  of  elysian  charms — 
of  halcyon  joys.  The  cultivation  of  such  a  taste,  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  is 
the  magic  key  that  opens  the  door  to  the  rich  laboratory  of  nature,  and  in- 
stead of  viewing  the  external,  its  bulk  and  shapeless  form,  the  mind  enters 
into  its  complicated  combination,  tracing  phenomena  to  their  causes,  and 
as  if  propelled  by  some  unearthly  power,  it  seeks,  even  in  subterranean 
depths  and  ocean's  coral  bed,  to  pry  into  the  very  secrets  of  Omnipotence, 
and  trace  to  the  Original,  the  whole  genius  of  his  wondrous  work  I 

A  mind  inspired  with  such  a  taste,  will  investigate  the  laws  of  nature-—' 
those  propitious  laws,  under  which  Heaven  has  seen  fit  to  place  us-— learn 
the  intricate  relationship  which  exists  between  man  and  man,  his  duties 
and  obligations  in  society,  and  thereby  elevate  himself  to  the  best  circles 
and  best  friends.  Such  a  mind  ever  s^ils  upon  a  placid  sea.  The  mis* 
fortunes  of  life  have  for  it  no  terrors — novelty,  transition,  or  decay  of  things 
held  dear,  cannot  disappoint  or  sadden  it.  Its  home  is  in  the  society  of 
the  intelligent,  the  refined,  the  virtuous  and  the  good ;  while  around  it  clus- 
ter the  holiest  affections  of  the  purest  hearts. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  vicious  and  conupt  taste  will  indulge  in  low  and 
fCrovelling  thoughts ;  while  the  bright  arcana  in  which  stalwart  reflection 
loves  to  revel,  like  the  **  sealed  book,"  its  charms  are  ever  hid  from  view. 
However  strongly  duty  and  necessity  may  urge  to  the  cultivation  of  mind 
and  moral  improvement,  if  taste  be  wanting,  its  destiny  is  grovelling  sen- 
saality ;  and  when  selfish  ambition  forgets  to  act,  as  it  ultimately  will,  it 
finally  relapses  into  its  much  loved  state,  and  there  remains,  known  only 
on  account  of  its  baseness,  until  death,  the  winding-sheet  and  co£Sn,  shaU 
close  the  scene  I 

These  are  the  results  of  the  two  principles.  One  leads  us  to  the  flow- 
ery fields  and  blooming  dales  of  mind ;  the  other,  to  desert  wastes  and 
weeds  of  *'  noxious  growth.''  One  rends  the  veil  of  i^orance,  and  gives 
the  mind  access  to  the  bright  regions  of  intellectual  light;  the  other  en- 
shrouds it  in  clouds  and  darkness.    One  sees  benevolence  displayed  in 
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all  the  works  of  creation,  sees  ^'Goodness  employed  in  all  the  good  and 

ill  that  chequer  life ;"  the  other  views  vengeance  in  every  storm,  and  the 
'*gorgon  bead"  of  cruelty  in  all  the  reverses  and  afflictions  of  humanity. 
One  brings  our  vouth  under  the  auspices  of  the  schools,  the  church,  and 
the  company  of  the  wise  and  good;  the  other  carries  them  to  the  sink- 
boles  of  crime,  the  bar-room,  the  horse-race,  and  the  gambling- house.^ 
The  former  points  to  honor,  distinction,  respect,  and  everlasting  fame ;  the 
latter,  to  the  dreary  shades  of  infamy,  disgrace  and  ruin  1 

Then  what  must  be  our  conclusion  ?  Would  we  improve  our  race,  and 
raise  man  in  the  scale  of  being  ?  Let  us  cultivate  this  principle.  Would 
we  render  ourselves  what  nature  designed  we  should  be,  and  distinguish 
humanity  with  attributes,  thoughts  and  feelings  of  which  brutes  cannot 
boast?    'We  must  cultivate  this  principle.    Tl^n  it  is  that 

**  Our  peaceful  lives  will  glide 
Like  fume  uaruffled  dreem." 

Ever  remembering,  in  the  words  of  Montgomery,  that 

'<  Life  lies  in  embryo— never  frM 
Till  nature  yields  her  breaib ; 
Till  time  become*  eternify, 
dflMl  man  it  torn  in  dsailk.^* 
JVtH  Rkhmanif  N,  V,  


THE    PERSECUTED   BOY. 

Richard  M ellbn  was  the  son  of  parents  whose  circumstances  in  life 
chained  them  down  to  the  intercourse  of  ordinary  society.  From  mere 
childhood  he  had  been  victimized  as  the  butt  of  ridicule  for  the  whole 
neighborhood.  In  schools,  there  is  always  some  pupil  singled  out,  on 
whom  the  leers,  and  jibes,  and  taunts  of  every  malapert  scholar  are  heap* 
ed.  In  the  one  to  which  our  little  hero  belonged,  he  had  to  submit  to  such 
imposition,  and  pass  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  such  persecution.  But 
it  was  remarked  that  he  invariably  bore  all  this  mirth  with  becoming  cool- 
ness, insomuch  that  it  seldom  provoked  a  retort.  In  fact,  be  was  so  keen 
and  cutting  when  he  did  deign  a  reply,  that  there  was  an  instinctive  dread 
of  condign  punishment,  when  his  persecutors  beheld  an  unusual  fixedness 
of  his  eye,  and  a  bitter,  contemptuous  scorn  gathering  on  his  half-upturn- 
ed lip,  which  ever  preceded  one  of  his  most  galling  and  biting  notices  <^ 
their  raillery.  This  may  seem  strange  in  a  boy,  simply,  but  it  was,  never- 
theless, as  strangely  true.  Careless  in  his  manner  of  dress,  and  absolute- 
ly droll  and  slovenly  in  his  mien,  it  was  no  wonder  that  he  was  set  apart 
by  his  schoolmates  for  their  sole,  exclusive  and  peculiar  amusement  His 
preceptor  engendered  an  antipathy  to  him,  as,  by  accident,  he  discovered 
eomething  repulsive  in  his  address.  Even  his  parents,  imbibing  the  pop- 
ular  opinion,  at  length  began  to  look  down  upon  him  as  the  boy  devoid  of 
genius;  and  concluded  that  it  was  preposterous  to  continue  him  at  school, 
'where  he  not  only  failed  to  make  any  proficiency,  but  had  to  stem  a  tor- 
rent of  abusive  epithets,  dire  vituperation,  and  contumely^  profusely  lav- 
ished upon  him  by  his  cotemporary  school-fellows. 

But  Richard  was  a  philosophic  little  soul ;  and  maugre  all  that  he  had 
to  contend  with,  wrapt  up  in  the  knowledge  of  his  own  prowess,  he  never 
allowed  the  smoothness  of  his  temper  to  be  lashed  into  a  foam  by  the 
storms  of  passion ;  consoling  himself  with  this  thought—"  there  shaU  be 
a  change  some  day."  Society  he  never  courted,  nor  courted  the  smiles 
of  any  one.    For  hours  after  Morpheus  had  sealed  the  eyelids  of  all  oth- 
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en,  he  pored  tirelessly  over  his  books ;  and  as  the  eariiest  lark  besan  its 
matin  orison,  he  placed  himself  at  his  window,  and  studied  by  the  hght  of 
breaking  morn.  Mellowed  by  the  solemn  quiet  of  midnight,  and  inspired 
by  the  balmy  influence  of  Aurora,  the  spirit  of  poesy  soon  became  incor- 
po^ted  with  his  juvenile  mind.  Tender  thoughts  and  sublime  sentiments 
sprang  up,  spontaneously,  from  the  prolific  soil.  The  light  of  heaven 
Boed  its  radiant  beams  in  his  expanding  heart.  The  iris  of  his  own  peace 
spanned  the  world  of  his  imaginative  day-dreams.  The  ideal  blendia  vnth 
i4ality.  The  cold  world  laughed  at  his  seeming  stupidity,  but  he  heeded 
them  not.  His  parents  chided  their  son  for  his  sedentary  life,  but  he  re» 
plied  in  a  mild,  filial  way,  and  said  to  himself,  *<  there  ihaU  be  a  change 
some  day." 

And  there  was,  too,  a  new  era  in  the  life-time  of  the  young  Miller. — 
In  proportion  to  the  growth  and  strength  of  his  physical  system,  did  his 
mental  enlarge  and  improve.  As  the  lineaments  of  boyhood  slowly  dis- 
appeared, genius  and  manhood  were  portrayed,  in  bold  relief,  in  their 
stead.  Intellect  nestled  in  the  dark  chambers  of  his  piercing  eye,  and 
the  flash  of  poetic  fire  that  shot  forth  from  that  place,  irresistibly  made  you 
wonder  and  admire.  Thus,  by  intense  application  to  wisdom's  lore,  did 
be  fling  back  the  scora  of  foes  into  their  own  path,  mounted  the  slippery 
ladder  of  eminence,  and  looked  down  from  a  lofty  height  on  his  former 
despisers,  but  now  invidious  but  unwilling  admirers. 

Poetic  tdent  will  discover  itself  sooner  or  later.  Miller  commenced 
his  publications  over  a  fictitious  signature — "  Cincinnaius** — ^and  ere  long 
beard  high  eulogiums  on  his  productions  from  the  lips  of  his  veriest  ene- 
mies, when  they  little  dreamed  who  was  the  author.  Every  tongue  laud- 
ed their  beauty,  and  every  heart  melted  under  their  pathetic  strain. 

About  this  time,  the  wily  god,  Cupid,  aimed  a  snot  at  his  heart;  and 
well  it  told  in  that  uncorrupted  reservoir  of  life !  And  well  did  the  sly 
archer  do  his  devoir  in  this  instance.  Oh !  how  tenderly  Richard  foster- 
ed the  passion !  The  ideal  angel,  before  whose  shrine  his  youthful  soul 
bad  bowed  in  ecstatic  devotion,  seemed  personified  in  the  obiect  of  his 
afifection.  The  torch  of  love  inflamed  every  sentiment,  bursting  forth  in 
song;  and  every  whispered  thought  was  linked,  in  hallowed  sweetness, 
with  her  name.  But  an  insuperable  barrier  was  thrown  out  before  him, 
The  girl  of  his  choice  was  of  wealthy  and  honorable  parentage — he  of 
poor  and  obscure.  Yet  she  returned  hfs  ardent  love.  To  her  he  commu- 
nicated the  name  of  the  anonymous  writer,  who  received  the  applause  of 
all.  Qh  !  how  sweet  to  confide  the  secrets  of  his  inmost  heart  to  so  sweet, 
gentle  and  smiling  a  maid !  A  promise  was  made  to  defer  a  nuptial  con- 
nexion till  the  world  should  place  him,  in  honor,  on  a  level  witii  her  pa» 
rents. 

Years  went  by:  Richard  Mellen  stood  first  and  foremost  as  a  jurist,  at 
the  most  renowned  bar.  "  Cincinnaius*'  was  known  in  ** propria  perao^ 
naJ^  The  being  of  his  first  love  was  his  honored  bride.  The  dull,  igno' 
rant  boy  was  forgotten  in  the  eloquent,  patriotic,  erudite  statesman.  The 
boy  whom  v^e  first  introduced  to  you  is  now  an  Hon.  in  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives of  the  United  States.  Take  up  almost  any  periodical  of  the 
day,  read  the  boundless  encomiums  bestowed  upon  him,  and  you  may 
learn  that,  although  genuine  talent  be  subdued  and  crushed  for  a  while, 
like  a  smothered  fire,  it  only  recoils  to  bsue  forth  in  another  place,  more 
furious  and  magnificently  brilliant  Wtii.  LU.  Catk. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


Among  the  many  evidences  of  the  increasing  value  of  our  Order,  alt 
well  to  society  at  large  as  to  its  immediate  constituency,  its  triumph  over 
a  jaundiced  puhlic  disfavor  may  be  regarded  as  greatly  influential  in  ren- 
dering its  efforts  fully  effective.  Public  opinion  m  this  country,  although 
often  in  error,  is  all  powerful  to  aid  or  to  check  the  efforts  of  men  and  the 
force  of  principles,  and  to  it  as  an  august  tribunal  must  the  claims  and 
merits  oi  measures  be  subiected.  Unworthy  projects  it  is  true  may  some- 
times win  its  favor,  and  deserving  schemes  of  benefaction  may  languish 
under  the  withering  influence  of  its  frown,  yet  the  experience  of  every 
observing  man  we  think  will  attest  the  truth,  that  the  proper  character  of 
men  and  things  will  in  due  time  receive  its  relative  just  reward.  Errors 
of  opinion  and  prejudices  are  alike  among  the  infirmities  of  the  public  as 
well  as  the  individual  mind;  nor  is  it  remarkable  that  mankind  are  some- 
times in  haste  to  laud  ephemeral  deeds,  or  slow  to  appreciate  real  merit, 
when  we  consider  the  many  foibles  to  which  even  the  most  intelligent 
and  impartial  minds  are  constantly  subject  Again,  men  are  apt  to  be  in- 
credulous, when  great  and  extraordinary  works  are  essayed,  without  ap- 
parent commensurate  means  to  carry  them  out  to  successful  accomplish- 
ment. 

Our  fellow-citizens,  many  of  them  distrusted  the  ability  of  humble  men 
in  the  early  days  of  Odd-Fellowship  to  effect  more  than  mere  local  indi- 
vidual and  mutual  aid ;  whilst  others,  less  liberal  in  their  judgment,  with- 
held their  countenance  from  the  oflices  of  our  Order  under  entire  miscon- 
ceptions of  its  true  character,  or  from  blind  prejudices  zealously  cherish- 
ed, against  it  as  an  institution  designed  to  uphold  morals  at  the  expense  of 
Christianity.  Of  the  latter  class,  we  regret  to  say,  many  still  continue 
amid  the  almost  universal  enlightenment  in  relation  to  the  character  and 
principles  of  Odd-Fellowship,  to  pursue  our  Order  with  anathema  and  holy 
exorcism. 

^  During  a  period  of  six  and  twenty  years  we  have  silently  and  unobtru- 
sively been  engaged  as  confederated  spirits  in  the  work  of  doing  good  to 
our  fellow-men.  We  have  formed  a  system  of  instruction  and  counsel 
well  adapted  to  the  elevation  and  improvement  of  man  in  all  his  relations: 
we  have  devised,  in  connexion  with  this  eflbrt  for  his  moral  culture,  a 
plan  of  individual  relief  for  him  when  overtaken  by  disease,  calamity  and 
distress  3  we  have,  as  auxiliary  to  these  two  cardinal  elements  of  Odd-* 
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FeUovdiip,  ptoWded  an  avenue  to  learning  and  inlelligenee  for  the  ot* 
phan,  succour  and  consolation  for  the  widow,  and  reputable  interment  for 
the  dead.  The  circle  within  wbo^e  limits  these  benefactions  extend,  em- 
brace over  forty  thousand  affiliated  brethren  in  North  America.  The 
amount  therefore  of  our  contribution  among  the  efibrts  of  the  philanthro* 
pists  and  benevolent  spirits  oiihe  age  may  be  more  eai^ily  imagined  than 
calculated.  The  true  object  of  Odd-Feliowbhip  is  to  improve  the  charac-* 
ter  of  its  votaries  and  to  train  them  by  its  tnachings  to  the  knowledge  and 

Eractice  of  the  whole  duty  of  man  to  his  fellow -beings.  Some  there  may 
e  who  look  upon  their  association  with  our  Order  as  a  mere  individual* 
beneficial  connexion — we  trust  the  number  of  such  may  be  small^-he 
who  entertains  such  an  idea  of  Odd-Fellowship  is  grossly  ignorant  of  its* 
first  principles;  he  has  hurried  through  its  gradations  from  idle  cUripstty^ 
and  nas  either  been  heedless  of  its  admonitions,  instructions  and  coun*" 
selsj  or  has  totally  misconceived  its  great  end  and  aim.  Let  him  learn 
that  our  Order  has  for  its  design  a  far  higher,  nobler  purpose ;  and  while 
it  incidentally  and  first  as  a  matter  of  local  regulation,  stops  by  the  way  to 
relieve  its  immediate  children,  it  teaches  and  practices  universri  Love  and 
Charity  to  all  human  beings  upon  the  faabttable  globe,  of  whatever  clime» 
Cutb  or  nation. 

We  have  bv  a  practical  exhibition  of  these  doctrines  acted  out  a  de* 
fence  of  Odd-Fellowship  against  all  manner  of  opposition,  and  every 
where  we  are  now  greeted  with  the  salutations  of  the  good  and  the  virtu* 
ous,  who  have  been  won  over  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  oar  ivorks,  not 
by  our  seeking,  but  by  the  force  of  evidence  reflected  in  streams  of  light 
mm  the  Temples  of  our  Order  throughout  our  beloved  Country.  Let 
none  suppose  for  a  moment  that  this  is  a  mere  ideal  picture  of  the  position 
of  our  Older;  its  truth  is  spread  before  us,  while  we  write,  in  charactesa 
that  cannot  deceive.  Every  mail  that  comes  from  the  north,  the  souths 
the  east  or  the  west  brings  us,  as  it  were,  in  a  continuous  stream  the  cheer* 
bg  intelligence — every  where  Lodges  are  forming,  not  one  or  twOj  but  in 
numbers,  embracing  the  virtuous  and  choice  citizens  c(  the  Republic  of 
every  class  and  every  calling,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  aU  mingling^ 
tn  beautiful  illustration  of  the  egualiiy  of  all  good  men,  upon  a  common 
kvtl,  in  one  indissoluble  band  of  brotheriiood,  pledged  to  go  forth  aa  the' 
champions  of  Friendship,  Love  and  Truth,  and  the  ministers  of  peace  and 
good  T/ill  to  men  on  earth.  What  means  this  vast  increase  of  our  Order  ^ 
what  means  the  acquisition  of  States  within  our  jurisdiction  in  tvhich  the 
very  name  of  an  Odd  Fellow  was  but  a  little  while  ago  unheard,  or  if  heard 
at  all,  named  in  terms  of  reproach  ?  What  means  the  increased  intelli- 
gence  and  improvement  every  where  within  the  Order  itself?  We  pre- 
sent but  one,  the  true  answer  to  all  these  inouiries — it  is  the  force  of  pub-^ 
lie  opinion,  which  has  found  its  way  into  a  healthy  channel,  enlightened 
and  purified  by  the  beautiful  practical  benevolence  of  our  beloved  Otden 


DimtNG  a  recent  visit  to  Macon,  Geoigia,  I  attended  United  Brothers^ 
Lodge,  No.  5,  and  was  agreeably  surprised  when  introduced  to  their  hall 
(tf  meeting  to  find  it  one  wbicb,  for  good  taste  and  beauty  of  arrangement 
baa  rarely  oeen  surpasaed  in  the  United  States.  The  room  is  of  moderatft^ 
duneneiQna^  45  feet  long  by  S6  ivide^  but  handsomely  and  appiopfiaiiel|r 
36 
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fiimished,  and  altogether  possesses  an  ur  of  heart-cheering  corofbrt  and 
brotheriy  union,  strongly  iuastrative  of  the  objects  to  which  it  is  dedicated. 

The  chair  of  the  N.  6.  struck  me  particularly,  from  its  being  adorned 
at  the  back  with  a  veiy  well  imagined  painting,  representing  &e  "All- 
seeing  Eye"  darting  rays  of  light  from  amid  thick  clouds,  and  surmount 
ed  by  the  motto : — '*  Thou,  Lord,  seest  us."  This  striking  the  eye  at  the 
moment  of  entering,  (for  it  directly  faces  the  entrance,)  has  a  most  im- 
posing effect— nor  does  its  influence  readily  subside — for  who  with  that 
s<demn  warning  before  them  would  indulge  illiberal  feelings,  or  refuse 
that  pity  to  a  brother  which  the  Almighty  vouchsafes  to  us  all. 

The  chairs  of  the  other  principal  o&cers  are  in  excellent  keeping,  and 
the  drapery  gracefully  arranged.  Indeed  the  Lodge  furniture  seems  to 
have  been  designed  throughout  with  peculiar  taste  and  care.  The  altars, 
the  bow-arrows  and  quiver,  the  antique  battle-axe,  &c.  are  all  beautiful 
in  their  way,  and  reflect  great  credit  on  the  brother  who  executed  them* 
Connected  with  this  hall  is  another  of  much  larger  size,  which  has  been 
fitted  up  by  the  Lodge  for  lectures,  exhibitions,  &c.  The  members  are 
anxious  to  place  in  it  a  library  that  shall  be  accessible  to  all  whd  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  ad  vantages  it  will  afford  for  obtaining  information.  Thus 
are  the  *  United  Brothers'  intent  on  promoting  the  moral  and  intellectual 
natures  of  Odd-Fellows  and  the  community.  Success  attend  them  in 
their  exertions  for  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  humanity. 

A.  CASK. 

ff$^  We  present  our  friends  with  an  admirable  story  from  the  pen  of  Miss 
E.  M.  W.  and  have  been  favored  by  the  fair  authoress  ¥dth  several  other 
interesting  tales.  We  propose  to  insert  one  in  each  number  until  we  shall 
have  completed  the  publication  of  them.  Meanwhile  we  expect  the  fa« 
▼or  of  other  articles  uom  her  gifted  pen. 


^  We  beg  to  return  thanks  to  brother  P.  G.  Sec*ry  Jos.  H.  Hough, 
of  New  Jersey,  for  his  prompt  response  to  our  appeal  to  the  brotherhood  in 
our  last  for  a  copy  of  the  old  Covenant.  That  brother  has  presented  the 
Oimd  Lod^  ot  uie  United  States  with  the  work,  which  will  be  placed 
in  the  archives  of  the  Order. 


HOMS    CORRSSPONDENCB. 


Mdne^Extrad  of  a  letter  from  brother  B.  A,  G.  Fuller,  dated  Augtuta, 

April  18,  1844. 

Our  Lodge  (Sabattis,  No.  6)  went  into  operation  the  26th  of  December 
last — and  we  now  number  about  150  members — taken  from  among  those 
who,  from  bein£^ffood  members  of  society,  are  well  fitted  to  become  good 
Odd-Fellows.  We  are  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  hope  to  continue  so 
situated.  The  opposition  we  have  hM  to  encounter,  though  never  veiy 
extensive  or  powerful,  has  gradually  weakened,  and  the  rooted  prejudic- 
es of  not  arfew  have  been  quite  eradicated-^  as  we  have  ever  enaeavoied, 
lA  accoidaace  with  our  principles,  to  avmd  quarrels  and  hold  the  fidth  in 
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unity  of  spirit  and  in  the  bond  of  p^ace.    As  we  are  yet  in  oar  infiuicy 
we  need  "  light"  on  many  points,  and  it  is  to  obtain  this  that  I  write. 


Mew  Yarh^Exiract  of  a  letter  from  brother  D»  S.  Curtiee,  dated  Perry, 

May  Qth,  1844. 

Please  insert  our  young  "  Silver  Lake  Lodge,  No.  106,  L  0.  0.  F,*'  m 
your  list  of  Lodges — we  were  instituted  on  the  9th  of  February,  1844, 
and  now  have  some  30  members. 

The  Order  is  flourishing  in  this  region — ^we  have  initiated  brpthers  in 
Silver  Lake  Lodge  to  establish  Lodges  in  several  other  places.  But  wo 
have  here  the  most  unfavorable  place  in  the  world  to  give  the  Order  a 
footing — it  was  in  this  section  that  the  Morgan  aflair  took  place,  and  the 
old  prejudices  of  the  people  against  Masonry  lives  in  all  its  vigor;  and 
they  will  identify  those  they  have  associated  in  their  minds — ^yet  we  are 
*•  onwaid." 


Pemuybania — Extract  of  a  letter  from  6.  Sec*ry  Wm.  CurHe,  dated  Phi- 
lade^hia,  ^pril  25M,  1844. 

I  send  you  the  result  of  the  election  in  our  Grand  Lodge  on  Monday 
evening  last,  viz  :— 

John  Perry,        -  -        -        M.  W.  G.  Master. 
N.  B.  Leidt,    -        •        -        -    R.  W.  D.  G.  Master. 

W.  W.  Weeks,    -  -        -        R.  W.  G.  Warden. 
Wm.  Curtis,   -        -        -        -    R.  W.  G.  Secretary. 

F.  Knox  Morton,  •        -        R.  W.  G.  Treasurer. 

1 1  K:  S'.S."-BS:r  1 «.  W.  G.  B.P. ..  G.  L.  .^U.  S. 

We  polled  377  votes,  but  little  or  no  opposition.  The  Order  is  in  our 
State,  I  assure  you,  in  a  flourishing  condition.  I  have  just  returned  home 
from  Lancaster,  where  I  have  been  assisting  to  open  an  Encampment  to 
be  called  Washington  Encampment,  No.  11. 

I  herewith  send  you  the  result  of  the  election  in  our  Grand  Encamp* 
ment  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  viz : — 

Richard  L.  West,  -        -        M.  W.  G.  Patriarch. 

Henry  Leffman,     -        -        -    M.  E.  G.  High  Priest 

James  L.  Warwick,  -        -        G.  S.  Warden. 

W.  A.  Shumsuav,    -        -        -    G.  J.  Warden. 

Aaron  Water,     -  -        -        G.  I.  Sentinel. 

P.  M.  Rice,     -        -        -        -    G.  0.  Sentinel 

Louis  L.  Pault,  -  -        -        G.  Scribe. 

Joseph  Browne,      -        -        -    G.  Treasurer. 

P.  G.  P.  Paul  Moody,      •     R.  W.  G.  Rep.  to  G.  L.  U.  S. 

OMo — Extract  of  a  letter  from  P.  G,  M.  Charles  Thomas^  dated  Cincinr 
nail,  Jlpril  24fA,  1844. 

The  Order  in  this  State  is  progressing  beyond  my  most  sanguine  ezpee- 
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Mon.  Being  Grand  Treasurer  I  ffiave  this  day  signed  IIyb  charlen  Ar 
tubordinate  Lodges,  all  to  be  instituted  at  good  points. 

In  the  north  of  thid  State  there  are  many  very  good  locations,  where 
Lodges  could  be  sustained;  and  if  I  were  to  judge  by  the  communica- 
tions I  have  received,  and  the  interest  manifested  in  them,  i  musfi  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  will  number 
fifty  good  and  true  subordinates 

On  the  27th  inst  in  my  ot&cial  capacity  I  institute  an  Encampment  in 
Hamilton.  Having  in  December  last  instituted  Capital  Encampment,  No. 
6,  in  Columbus,  this  of  course  will  be  No  7. 

I  reeret  very  much  that  the  "  Covenant"  was  not  conducted  on  the  same 
pUn  that  it  is  at  present.  On  the  old  system,  the  credit  systemi  there 
was  some  one  complaining  all  the  time;  but  under  the  present  arrange* 
ment  every  one  who  takes  it,  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  are  well  pleased.  I 
am  aware  that  the  work  does  not  receive  that  support  it  shoula  in  this  ci- 
ty, but  I  hope  you  receive  encouragement  enough  to  continue  it;  believ- 
ing, as  I  do,  that  there  is  nothing  so  useful  to  the  Order. 


Indiana-^Extrad  of  a  letter  from  brother  Orlando  Lane,  dated  Maditon^ 
JjpnlSQth,  1844. 

I  presume  you  have  been  regularly  advised  ft-om  time  to  time,  by  the 

? roper  officer,  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Order  in  this  State.— 
will,  however,  take  the  lit>erty  to  state  in  general  terras,  that  we  are  as 
prosperous  as  under  the  circumstances  of  the  times  could  be  reasonably 
expected.  We  have  added  £[>ur  n ambers  to  our  list  since  our  last  annual 
report;  three  of  them  in  the  aorthern  part  of  the  State,  and  one  at  Law* 
renceburg  on  the  Ohio  river.  The  increase  for  the  last  two  quarters  haa 
heen  much  more  rapid  iu  the  northern  part  of  the  State  than  in  this  vicin- 
ity. This  fact  is  probably  owing,  in  some  measure,  to  its  novelty  among 
them ;— I  am  happy  to  learn,  however,  that  they  have  exercised  great  cau- 
tion in  the  admission  of  members. 

A  quarterly  communicatitDn  of  our  Grand  I^odge  was  held  at  this  place 
on  the  15th  inst.  A  very  full  attendance  was  had  from  every  part  of  the 
State.  The  day  following  (16th)  was  devoted  to  the  dedication  of  the 
New  Hall  recently  erected  in  this  city  by  Washington  Lodge,  No.  11.*- 
The  ceremonies  of  the  day  were  Commenced  by  a  truly  eloquent  and  ap- 
propriate address  by  bro.  A.  W.  Bruce,  at  the  Wesleyan  Chapel;  after 
which,  the  Order  repaired  to  the  New  Hall,  where  the  ceremony  of  dedi- 
cation was  performed ;  which  was  closed  by  a  short  but  fervent  address 
by  bro.  Tal.  P.  Shaffner,  of  Louisville.  The  services  were  well  arranged 
and  truly  imposing,  and  were  witnessed  by  a  numerous  and  attentive  au- 
dience. I  trust  they  have  led  a  favourable  impression  upon  the  minds  of 
the  community ;  and  I  speak  confidently  when  I  say,  they  have  exerted 
a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  Order  here.  Bro.  Shaffner  remained  with 
us  through  the  entire  week,  occupying  the  evenings  with  a  course  of  Lec- 
tures upon  the  principles  of  the  Order. 

-I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  there  is  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
condiUoo  of  the  Patriarchal  branch  of  the  Order  in  this  city,  aioci  our 
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last  BAttual  report    We  have  bad  an  addition  of  ten  to  our  number  widnn 
the  last  four  months,  with  the  prospect  of  a  still  further  increase. 


Kefdudcy—From  0.  Rep.  T.  P.  Shaffher,  daied  Lauimlle,  Maydthy  1844. 

The  Grand  Encampment  of  Kentucky  assembled  on  the  3d  inst  We 
bad  a  very  harmonious  session.  The  following  are  the  officers  for  the 
present  year  :^- 

John  Fonda,    -        -  -        -        M.  W.  G.  Patriarch. 
Tal.  p.  Shafpner,       -        -        -    M.  £.  G  H.  Priest. 

Wm.  Irvin,      -        -  -        -        G.  Warden. 
Wm.  White,        -        -        -        -    G.  Scribe. 

James  S.  Lithgow,  -  -        •        G.  Treasurer. 
S.  M.  Peaslie,     -        •        -        -    G.  Sentinel. 

The  business  transacted  was  principally  of  a  local  character.  The  6. 
Patriarch  or  myself  will  attend  the  G.  L.  of  U.  S.  in  September,  and  you 
may  expect  Kentucky  to  be  fully  represented  this  year  and  forever  aAer. 

The  Grand  Lodge  1)eld  her  annual  communication  on  the  4th  inst.,  be- 
ing present  a  full  representation.  The  business  of  this  body  was  also  of 
a  local  character  and  to  comply  with  requisitions  of  the  G.  L.  of  U.  S. — 
The  following  are  the  officers  for  the  present  year  :— 

Wm.  Mathews,  -        -        -        M.  W.  G.  Master. 
John  B.  HiNKLE,  -        -        -    R.  W.  D.  G.  Master. 

Wm.  HuLi.,       ...        -        R.  W.  G.  Warden. 
P.  M.  Jones,        -        •        -        -    R.  W.  G  Secretary. 

John  Irvin,      -  -        -        -        R.  W.  G.  Treasiurer. 
Thomas  Todd,      -        -        -        -    W.  G.  Conductor. 

Charles  Heery,  -        -        •        W.  G.  Guardian. 

Our  Grand  Master  will  represent  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Kentucky,  by  vir- 
tue of  his  office,  in  the  next  G.  L.  of  U.  S. 

Prom  the  reports  of  the  subordinate  Lodges  under  our  jurisdiction  I 
learn  that  the  Order  is  still  in  a  flourishing  condition— -since  I  wrote  you 
last  Herman  Lodge,  No.  17,  was  opened  in  this  city — ^to  work  in  the  Gei^ 
man  language. 

I  may  here  mention  that  I  attended  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Indiana  on  the 
15th  ult.  and  was  much  pleased  to  find  it  a  body  of  a  fine  character— be- 
ing composed  of  men  worthy  of  the  cause  to  which  they  belong. 

The  Grand  Lodge  joined  in  the  procession  with  Wa^hington  Lodge  on 
the  16th,  and  participated  in  dedicating  a  new  Hall,  which  in  neatness 
cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  east  or  west.  An  excellent  address  was  de* 
livered  by  brother  Bruce  at  the  Methodist  Church,  and  a  dedicatory  ad- 
dress was  delivered  in  tlie  Hall. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  this  State  has  declared  in  favor  of  changing  the 
time  of  meeting  of  the  G.  L.  of  U.  S.  to  August.  The  Grand  Lodge  of 
Kentucky  has  also  gone  in  favour  of  it;  I  think  the  west  and  south  wiU 
be  unanimous  for  the  change. 

On  the  6th  inst.  I  attended  a  procession  which  was  at  Shelbjrville,  Ky. 
Brothers  Todd  and  Hill  delivered  very  fine  addresses—after  which  all  at- 
tended a  dinner  pven  by  Mr.  Redding  of  that  place.    The  afternoon  y 
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ver^  pleaflanUy  spent  with  each  other,  and  at  night  all  partook  of  a  supper 
which  was  given  by  Mr.  Hastings  of  that  place.  After  mingling  in  broth- 
erly love  we  left  at  10  o'clock,  P.  M.  for  the  city.  I  have  attended  a  great 
many  public  meetings  of  the  Order,  east  and  west,  but  never  one  more 
spirited  and  friendly  thati  the  above.  Every  exertion  was  used  by  the 
members  of  Shelby ville  to  make  the  visitor  comfortable.  The  fact  is  I 
cannot  place  them  in  their  proper  light— enough  will  be  said  when  I  tell 
you  they  are  truly  Kentuckyans !  Odd-Fellows  indeed ! 

The  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  is  changed  to  Thuiaday 
instead  of  Saturday. 

I  wish  you  would  publish  in  the  *'  Covenant,''  which  has  the  highest 
post  of  honor — the  Encampment  or  Lodge  ?  The  Grand  Encampment  or 
Grand  Lodge  ?  &c.* 

MiinaHppi — Extract  of  a  ktterfrom.  B.  D.  6.  iS^e  Geo.  I.  Dicks,  dated 
Jfatckez,  Jipril  mh,  1844. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  of  informing  you  that  the  Order  in  our  State  is 
still  onward.  Since  my  return  home  I  have  visited  Wilkinson  Lodge, 
1^0.  10,  at  Woodville ;  at  which  time  they  celebrated  their  first  anniver- 
saiT  of  the  organization  of  their  Lodge,  which  passed  off  in  handsome 
style  and  effect.  Doct.  A.  C.  Holt,  the  orator  on  that  occasion,  acquitted 
himself  in  a  manner  beyond  the  expectations  of  his  most  intimate  fnends. 
I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  get  a  copy  of  it  for  publication. 

I  shall,  On  the  first  of  next  month,  take  a  tour  through  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  this  State,  and  shall  report  to  you  any  thing  that  I  think  may  be  of 
interest,  to  yourself  and  to  the  Order. 

Since  my  return  I  have  written  twice  to  "  Far  West  Lodge,*'  Little 
Sock,  Arkansas,  but  cannot  hear  any  thing  from  them — ^in  my  first  com- 
munication I  transmitted  the  A.  T.  P.  W. 

The  Lodges  in  this  city,  Vicksburg  and  Jackson  are  making  great  pre- 
parations to  celebrate  the  26th  inst.  in  their  different  locations  with  ^at 
epirit  and  zeal. 

Hoping  you  are  well,  and  wishing  you  all  the  success  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  principles  of  our  beloved  Order,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  Covenant,  I  remain,  &c. 


Geargia^From  JV*.  6.  Robert  Austin,  dated  Augusta,  May  lOth,  1844. 

Some  six  months  ago  I  joined  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-Fellows, 
and  am  now  N.  G.  of  Washington  Lodge,  No.  7,  in  this  place.  I  have 
heard  much  respecting  your  Magazine  but  have  never  seen  it,  neither  do 
I  know  that  this  letter  will  be  directed  right ;  however,  if  it  reaches  you 
my  object  is  to  become  a  subscriber — ^and  I  think,  if  your  terms  are  hbe- 
ral,  that  30  or  40  subscribers  at  least  might  be  obtained  in  this  place.  I 
do  not  know  the  amount  of  the  yearly  subscription,  consequentiy  I  can- 


*  la  answer  to  the  abore  we  can  only  say,  that  we  know  of  no  law  of  the  Order  defininf^ 
tke  poet  of  honor  in  proeesiioni,  other  than  the  common  praetice  which  allowi  to  the  Patri- 
«iiohil  braaeli  of  the  Order  precedenee~£D. 
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not  tend  iAenroper  enclosure,  but  will  as  soon  «8 1  know  your  tennt.  I 
would  like  it  you  could  send  nie  the  back  numbers  of  the  present  Tolume, 
and  tell  me  if  you  could  do  the  same  to  all  who  might  subscribe. 

Our  Lodge  has  been  in  operation  only  two  months  and  three  days,  and 
we  number  143,  all  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  and  are  increasing  rapidly 
every  day.  Since  I  mentioned  such  a  Magazine  being  in  existence  as 
yours,  I  have  been  repeatedly  requested  to  write  for  it  so  that  they  might 
see  it — and  as  I  am  anxious  to  see  it  myself  you  may  enter  my  name  aa 
a  subscriber  and  forward  me  the  numbers. 


Mchiganr'^Extrad  of  a  letter  from  D.  D.  G.  Sire  Samuel  Yorke  MLee, 
dated  Detroit,  April  12M,  1844. 

Your  late  favors  of  the  3d  inst.  came  duly  to  hand,  including  the  Dis- 
pensations to  confer  the  P.  Degrees  and  to  institute  the  Michigan  Encamp* 
ment,  together  with  the  necessary  books.  Accordingly  said  Encampment 
was  duly  established  and  the  following  officers  instadled  on  the  12th  day 
of  April,  1844,  by  P.  C.  P.  Aaron  B.  Campfield,  viz:— 

Samuel  Yorke  AtLee,       •        *        .        G.  Patriarch. 

Benjamin  F.  Hall,         -        -        •        -    H.  Priest. 

John  Robinson,  Jr.     -        -        -        -        S.  Warden. 

Wm.  Duane  Wilson,     -        -        -        -    J.  Warden. 

John  Chester, Scribe. 

A.  S.  Kellogg,       •        •        •        .        -    Treasurer. 

Mathew  Gooding,  -  -  -  -  Sentinel. 
The  following  brethren  were  also  exalted  to  the  R.  P.  Degree,  viz^— 
Adrian  R.  Terry,  George  Doty.  The  ceremonies  of  installation  were  con- 
ducted by  P.  C.  P.  Campfield  acting  as  G.  P. — P.  .Tona.  M.  Reed  as  G. 
S.  and  G.  H.  P. — and  myself  as  G.  S.  W.  The  Encampment  commenc- 
es under  the  most  happy  auspices,  and  I  unhesitatingly  predict  that  its 
operations  will  be  carried  on  in  harmony  with  all  the  noble  principles  of 
Odd-Fellowship. 

The  Order  in  Michi^  has  received  great  aid  from  P.  C.  P.  Campfield. 
He  lately  visited  this  city,  passing  through  on  business  relating  to  his  com- 
mission warehouse  in  Bufialo,  but  was  constrained  by  bonds  of  love  to  tar- 
ly  with  us  for  a  season.  During  his  sojourn  here,  he  officiated  as  P.  G« 
in  Michigan  Lodse,  No.  1,  and  was  strenuous  and  untiring  in  performing 
all  the  honorary  duties  imposed  upon  him.  Votes  of  thanks  were  unani- 
mously adopted  in  his  favor,  and  his  intercourse  has  brightened  a  chain 
tbe  lustre  of  which  will,  I  trust,  never  be  sullied. 


From  the  same,  dated  ^pril  17,  1844. 

Yesterday  at  Odd-Fellows'  Hall  I  installed  "  Wayne  Lodge,  No.  2,  L 
O.  0.  F."  in  the  persons  of  the  following  officers  elect,  to  wit: — 
Adrian  R.  Terry,  .        .        .        •        N.  Grand. 

John  Robinson,  Jr. V.  Grand. 

Charles  S.  Adams,        ....        Secretary. 
John  T.  Hunt, Treasurer. 
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I WM  Mstsleci  by  brother  Wm.  Duane  Wilson,  N.  6.  of  Michigan  LodgOi 
No.  1,  and  brother  B.  F.  Hall,  V.  G.  of  the  same.  The  new  Lodge  com* 
mences  operations  under  excellent  auspices,  and  I  assure  you  that  it  will 
do  honor  to  the  Order. 


From  the  iom,  dated  May  Id,  1844. 

Yesterday  I  had  the  very  great  pleasure  of  being  notified  that  a  packet 
had  arrived  per  Express  from  Baltimore,  via  New  Orleans,  &c.  &c.  I 
hastened  to  get  it  and  did  not  grudge  the  $3  demanded  for  the  package. 
On  opening  it,  I  found  an  Installation  Book  for  a  subordinate  Lcndge  and 
another  for  an  Encampment,  besides  the  Constitution  of  the  G.  L.  U.  S. 
I  received,  moreover,  my  original  Commission  and  one  of  the  kindest  and 
best  letters  from  the  G.  C.  S.  that  1  ever  received.  It  did  me  good  I  as-^ 
sure  you.  It  was  so  heaity  and  fraternal.  I  think  that  when  we  meet 
we  ahadl  find  that  we  are  related  at  least  in  the  42d  degree. 

Day  before  yesterday  I  transmitted  by  Mr  Bradley,  one  of  our  demo* 
cratic  delegates  to  the  National  Convention,  the  petition  for  Wayne  Lodga 
No.  S.  The  Order  flourishes  happily,  and  by  winter  I  do  not  think  that 
the  O.  Sire's  D.  D.'s  will  distance  their  brother. 
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iloaat  VemoB  Lodge,  No.  14,  Alexandria,  D.  C. 

■  Encampment,  No.  2,  Saco,  Maine. 

Wayne  Lodge,  No.  3,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Piicataqua  Lodge,  No.  6,  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire. 
Nashonoo  Encampment,  No.  1,  Nashua,        do. 
Chatahooche  Encampment,  No.  3,  Columbus,  Georgia. 
Soger  Williams'  liodge.  No.  3,  Providence,  Rhode  I8land4 
Nanagansett  Encampment,  No.  1,    do.  do. 

■     Encampment,  No.  3,  Portland,  Maine. 
Hocheloga  Encampment,  No.  1,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Michigan  Encampment,  No.  1,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


The  GoUen  Ruk. — We  have  received  the  numbers  of  this  paper  which 
have  been  published. — It  is  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Odd- Fellowship ;  is 
under  the  (guidance  of  an  experienced  P.  G.  M.  of  New  York,  and  we  ven- 
ture the  opmton  that  if  it  continues  as  it  has  begun,  to  be  filled  with  gocMi 
matter,  that  it  will  live,  and  that  is  saybg  a  good  deal  for  a  periodical  de^ 
voted  to  our  Order. 


So   <S)o   CDo.  Zfo 
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FLORITA: 

A  SPANISH  TALE — ALTERED  FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

BV    MliS    B.    M.    WALLIY,    OP    MACON,    GA. 


CHAPTER    I. 

One  evening  in  the  summer  of  1641,  a  number  of  cavaliers  strolled 
down  the  Prado  in  the  direction  of  the  street  d' Alcala,  busily  canvassing 
lan  event  of  ereat  interest  to  the  court  of  Philip  IV.,  and  the  public  of  the 
city  of  Madrid.  The  conversation  was  very  animated,  yet  it  referred  nei- 
ther to  the  revolt  of  the  Catalonians,  nor  to  the  revolution  that  had  just 
placed  the  Duke  of  Braganza  on  the  throne  of  Portugal.  It  related  only 
to  a  company  of  opera  singers,  recently  arrived  from  Italy ;  and  who,  on 
the  preceding  evening,  had  enjoyed  the  honour  of  performing  before  the 
king. 

All  voices  were  loud  in  their  praise,  and  the  news  that  they  were  en- 
gaged for  six  months  at  the  theatre  de  la  Crux,  was  a  matter  of  general 
congratulation. 

"By  Saint  lago !"  cri^d  one  of  the  most  passionate  admirers  of  this  ex- 
otic company,  ''I  do  not  believe  there  is  better  music  in  Paradise!  t 
have  heard  more  than  a  hundred  oratorios,  not  only  in  the  king's  chapel, 
but  in  most  of  the  principal  cathedrals  of  Spain,  and  among  them  all,  I  ne- 
ver yet  heard  a  voice  to  compare  with  that  of  Marino,  the  gracioso.** 

"  And  I,"  exclaimed  another,  "  wiU  maintain  that  neither  Spain,  nor  the 
rest  of  the  world,  can  produce  a  voice  like  that  of  la  Magdalina,  the  prima 
37 
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donruu  What  brilliancy!  what  power!  Her  note^are  like  aiahower  of 
spangles — a  kind  of  musical  fire-works.  Saint  Cecelia  must  have  sung 
just  so— I  was  in  ecstacies — in  heaven — vive  la  Magdalina!" 

"  Vive  la  Magdalina!"  repeated  his  companions  with  enthusiasnx. 

At  this  moment,  a  cavalier  who  had  listened  to  these  eulogiums  with 
evident  disapprobation ,  suddenly  exclaimed — 

"  But  she  either  cannot^  or  she  will  not,  sing  in  Spanish." 

"  Indeed  I  Who  told  you  that,  Don  Pedro?"  they  all  exclaimed  with 
one  voice. 

"  She  herself;  gentlemen,  she  herself,  this  morning,  when  I  called  «pon 
her  with  the  offer  of  a  part  in  the  little  opera  that  I  have  just  written,  and 
which  Don  Bias  Mincois  putting  to  music." 

"  Is  it  possible  that  she  could  refuse  you^  the  author  of  so  many  chef- 
d'oeuvres  ?" 

"  Yes ;  she  refused  positively,  declaring  that  she  would  sin^  nothing 
but  Italian  words  and  Italian  airs.  I  wish  you  could  have  heard  tier  tone. 
It  was  that  of  a  queen,  sure  of  her  empire.  Ah !  she  is  a  wonderful  crea- 
ture, and  we  must  all  bow  to  her  decrees." 

At  these  words,  pronounced  in  a  tone  of  irony,  the  cavalier,  with  a 
courteous  gesture  of  adieu  to  his  companions,  turned  from  them  into  one 
of  the  alleys  which  led  to  the  gate  d' Atocha. 

The  evening  was  now  far  advanced,  and  the  darkness  extreme ;  yet, 
apparently  weu  acquainted  with  the  ground,  he  pursued  his  way  fearless- 
ly, sometimes  talking  to  himself,  at  others  stopping  with  upraised  head,  as 
if  to  count  the  stars.  He  proceeded  for  a  long  while  in  this  manner,  be- 
fore discovering  that  he  had  wandered  into  the  poorest  cjuarter  of  Madrid, 
and  very  far  indeed  from  the  Plaza-Mayor,  where  he  resided.  At  length, 
however,  he  awoke  from  his  revery,  and  looking  round  himr  like  a  man 
fallen  from  the  clouds,  he  murmured — 

"  The  blessed  virgin  aid  me !  I  have  lost  my  way !" 

At  this  moment  a  distant  clock  struck  ten,  and  the  cavalier^  aAer  a 
few  more  hesitating  steps,  found  himself  in  a  kind  of  square,  formed  bv  the 
crossing  of  several  dark  and  crooked  streets,  among  which  he  could  ncJt 
even  discover  the  one  by  which  he  had  entered  it.  The  houses  were 
high,  and  pierced  by  few  windows,  though  here  and  there  a  faint  light  in 
some  upper  story,  indicated  a  watcher  in  these  melancholy  abodes  of  po- 
verty. The  doors,  unfurnished  with  locks,  were  all  open ;  but  what  had 
they  to  fear  whose  whole  stock  was  not  worth  ten  reals  ?  Poverty  was  a 
surer  safeguard  than  the  most  secure  lock.  At  this  hour  of  the  night, 
they  seemed  deserted,  so  deep  was  the  silence  that  reigned  around.  Not 
a  human  voice  was  heard — ^not  a  breath  of  wind — nothing  save  the  hoarse 
bark  of  some  beggar's  dog,  which  occasionally  arose  from  a  cellar. 

Only  one  light  glimmered  through  the  darkness  of  the  street.  It  was 
that  of  a  lamp  placed  like  a  Pharos  at  the  comer  of  a  house,  before  an  im« 
age  of  the  virgin,  who,  from  her  niche,  seemed  to  throw  a  glance  of  pity 
on  the  poor  passers-by. 

Our  cavalier,  with  a  devotion  to  Ouf'Lady  common  to  all  Castilians, 
took  off  his  hat,  repeated  an  ^ve  Maria,  and  seated  himself  on  the  stone 
bench  before  the  niche,  to  take  breath  and  enjoy  the  fumes  of  a  cigar. 

At  this  period,  the  nights  in  Madrid  were  fertile  in  adventures.  Lov- 
ers and  thieves  held  undisputed  sway  from  midnight  to  the  first  angelus. 
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«xid  serious  eacounters/requeatlj  occurred  in  the  streets,  vrithout  any  in- 
terference from  the  negligent  or  timid  police.  But  in  this  obscure  quar- 
ter, there  was  nothing  to  entice  either  pickpockets  or  serenaders,  and  with- 
out enecting  any  thmg  of  the  kind,  he  drew  his  cloak  over  his  shoulders, 
and  philosophicdly  disposed  himself  to  make  the  best  of  his  situation. — 
The  lamp  which  shone  full  on  him,  threw  out  his  figure,  like  that  of  a 
portrait  on  a  black  ground,  and  assuredly  there  was  that  in  his  appearance 
which  mi|ht  have  tempted  people  more  scrupulous  than  those  who  inhab- 
it the  environs  of  la  puetra  des  Embc^adores.  His  cloak,  of  the  finest 
black  cloth  of  Legovia,  was  worn  over  a  silk  jacket,  on  the  front  of  which 
sparkled  the  red  cross  of  Santiago.  A  little  collar,  trimmed  with  points 
•f  Mechlin  lace,  fell  over  a  heavy  golden  chain  which  supported  a  medal- 
lion of  Notra-Dame-de-6uadaloupe;  while  his  hat,  with  its  jewelled  buc- 
kle and  shadowy  plumes,  half  concealed  an  intelligent,  cheerful  and  flor- 
id countenance,  belonging  to  a  man  of  about  forty  years  of  age. 

He  had  fallen  into  a  reveiy,  in  which  he  dwelt  on  the  refusal  of  la  Mag- 
dalina;  and  though  naturally  good  natured  in  an  eminent  degree,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  felt  considerable  rancor  towards  i\i^  prima  dcnma^  and  was  now 
revolving  projects  of  vengeance  in  his  mind. 

"Ah  I  it  will  do  no  harm  to  humble  the  pride  of  this  queen  of  the  thea- 
tre," said  he  to  himself.  ''I  am  resolved  that  before  two  months  have 
passed,  she  shall  beg  on  her  knees  for  what  she  has  now  refused,  and  I 
shall  not  grant  it  very  readily,  I  promise  her.  I  will  write  a  comedy  that 
will  turn  the  heads  of  all  ftladria,  and  when  it  is  performed,  the  Italian  . 
company  shall  sing  to  empty  benches  at  the  theatre  de  la  Crux.  Ah ! 
ah !  she  will  bitterly  repent  her  impertinence !  Refuse  a  part  in  my  Or* 
pheust  indeed !  She  shall  regret  it,  or  my  name  is  not  Calderon  de  la 
fiarca." 

At  this  moment,  a  strain  of  music,  which  seemed  to  issue  from  the 
grated  window  of  an  opposite  house,  cut  short  the  angry  monologue  of  the 
cavalier.  The  notes  were  those  of  an  instrument  so  sod  and  mellow,  that 
they  scarcely  broke  the  silence  of  the  night.  After  this  prelude  a  voice 
was  heard. 

''  Vir^n  santissima !"  murmured  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  clasping  his 
hands  with  an  expression  pf  delighted  astonishment,  "  what  can  this  be  ?*' 

Never  before  had  such  accents  greeted  his  ears.  This  voice  of  marvel- 
ous compass  and  unparalleled  purity  and  brilliancy,  abandoned  itself  to  a 
capricious  improvisation,  apparently  sporting  with  the  instrument  to  re- 
peat the  notes  which  a  light  but  practiced  hand  drew  from  it.  Then,  aft- 
er another  prelude,  the  same  voice  chanted  a  hymn  to  the  virgin.  Dur- 
ing this  soft  adagio.  Calderon  had  approached  the  house,  where  be  listen- 
ed, leaning  on  the  stone  bench  before  the  open  door.  The  idea  of  reveno^- 
ing  himself  on  la  Magdalina  by  writing  a  popular  comedy,  was  supersed- 
ed by  one  which  pleased  him  much  more.  He  believed  that  he  had  found 
a  rival  to  the  Italian  caniatrice,  and  that  his  Orpheus  might  be  brilliantly 
executed  without  her  assistance.  After  pacing  for  some  time  before  the 
house,  uncertain  whether  he  should  recognize  it  again  the  next  day,  and 
rather  undecided  as  to  the  best  means  of  introducing  himself  to  the  song- 
stress, he  suddenly  came  to  a  resolution,  and  boldly  entering  the  door,  he 
called  in  a  loud  voice — 

"  Hollo!  is  any  one  awake  here?" 
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"  Who  is  there  ?"  cried  a  voice  from  the  end  of  the  passage ;  and  thd 
light  of  a  lamp  glanced  on  the  wall. 

"An  honest  gentleman,  chevalier  of  Santiago,  lost  in  this  labyrinth, 
who  seeks  the  clue  by  which  he  may  regain  his  home ;  if  any  christians 
are  within  hearing,  let  them  point  it  out  in  charity." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  then  a  door  opened,  and  an  aged  female, 
Tery  poorly  dressed,  appeared  with  a  lamp  in  her  hand. 

The  Chevalier  raised  his  hat,  saying  politely,  ''God  bless  you,  my  good 
lady!  I  am  completely  bewildered  in  this  part  of  the  city,  with  which  I 
am  unacquainted,  though  I  have  lived  in  Madrid  these  twenty  years ;  I 
knew  not  where  to  apply  for  information,  when  I  heard  a  voice  whose  di- 
vine accents  guided  me  here.     Was  it  you  who  sang  thus  ?" 

The  poor  woman  courtesied  humbly,  and  replied  with  a  smile  expres- 
sive both  of  satisfaction  and  melancholy, 

"  No,  Signor — it  was  my  daughter!'' 

''  Upon  my  soul,  she  has  the  most  remarkable  voice  I  ever  heard.  I 
shoula  be  much  gratified  to  hear  it  again,  that  I  might  better  judge  of  her 
talent;  I  will  return  to-morrow,  if  you  please  to  tell  me  where  I  am,  and 
who  you  are  ?" 

"Signor,"  she  replied  respectfully,  "you  are  in  the  street  of  Mira-al- 
Sol,  near  the  gate  of  Embajadores.  I  am  a  poor  widow,  and  my  name  is 
Ana  Mailer.    Can  I  be  of  any  further  service  to  you  ?" 

"  No,  my  good  lady,  I  know  my  way  at  present.  You  have  relieved 
my  embarrassment — may  the  Lord  reward  you  for  it.  To-morrow  I  will 
see  you  again."    And  he  departed. 


CHAPTER  ir. 

The  next  morning  Calderon  de  la  Barcahad  little  difficulty  in  discover^ 
ing  at  the  end  of  the  long  street  of  Embajadores,  the  spot  where  he  lost 
his  way  the  evenine  before.  He  once  more  found  himself  in  the  street 
of  Mira-al-Sol,  whicn  probably  received  its  name  in  irony,  for  the  sun  ne- 
ver shows  its  face  there  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  noon,  when  it 
finds  its  way  among  the  dilapidated  houses,  every  story  of  which  projects 
like  a  pent-house  over  the  one  beneath  it.  Approaching  the  oldest  and 
most  sombre  of  these  houses,  he  knocked  at  the  same  worm-eaten  door, 
which  he  had  entered  the  last  evening.  Ana  MuUer  instantly  made  her 
appearance,  and  having  expected  this  visit  was  better  dressed  than  on 
the  former  occasion.  She  was  a  woman  of  grave  and  respectable  appear- 
ance, who  might  once  have  been  handsome,  but  age,  and  probably  care 
and  sorrow,  had  hollowed  her  cheeks,  and  ploughed  her  brow  with  deep 
wrinkles. 

"  My  dear  lady,"  said  Calderon,  "  you  see  that  I  am  a  man  of  my  word. 
I  told  you  yesterday  that  I  would  return,  and  heife  I  am." 

"You  are  welcome,  Signor,"  said  she,  introducing  him  into  a  low,  dark 
room,  nearly  destitute  of  furniture,  with  a  door  on  one  side  closed  by  a 
curtain  of  faded  tapestry.  Calderoh  seated  himself  in  an  old  leather  arm 
chiur,  which  Ana  Muller  ceremoniously  drew  forward,  and  looked  around 
bimi  a  little  surprised  at  what  he  saw,  and  at  the  reception  he  met  with. 
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The  appearance  of  the  room  indicated  extreme  indigence;  two  or  three 
joint  stools  were  ranged  before  a  broken  table,  a  little  shelf  above  it  bore 
a  few  articles  of  the  coarsest  crockery,  which  proved  the  extreme  frugal- 
ity of  their  repasts.  But  before  the  window  was  a  piece  of  furniture  which 
might  have  eraced  the  saloon  of  a  grandee.  It  was  a  harpsichord,  whose 
richly  carved  feet  were  inlaid  with  brass  ornaments,  while  the  top  sparkled 
with  incrustations  of  mother-of-pearl  and  silver. 

"What  a  magnificent  instrument !''  exclaimed  Calderon,  in  a  tone  of 
surprise  and  admiration. 

"  It  is  the  chef-d*cEUvre  of  my  poor  Muller,"  said  the  old  woman,  with 
an  expression  of  melancholy  pride.  *'  He  worked  on  it  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  life." 

"Your  husband,  then,  was  a  maker  of  musical  instruments?'' 

"  Yes,  Signor,  and  he  was  also  an  excellent  musician.  All  who  knew 
him  thought  he  had  great  genius.  It  is  now  twenty  years  since  he  came 
here  from  his  own  country,  Germany,  because  he  had  heard  that  artists 
prospered  in  Madrid,  and  at  first  he  was  very  successful;  he  worked  for 
all  the  churches,  and  it  was  then  that  we  were  married.  But  my  poor 
husband  was  too  much  of  a  genius  to  grow  rich.  He  invented,  and  his 
associates  were  jealous  of  his  talents.  They  contrived  many  ways  to  an- 
noy him,  till  at  length  he  became  discouraged  and  neglected  his  work ; 
then  we  were  very  unhappy.^' 

"  He  did  not  neglect  this,  however/'  said  Calderon,  turning  his  eyes 
towards  the  instrument. 

"  No,  he  labored  at  that  to  console  his  misery.'' 

Saving  this,  Ana  Muller  arose  and  brushed  off  a  few  grains  of  dust 
which  had  taniished  the  top  of  the  instrument ;  then  she  continued  in  a 
melancholy  tone, 

'*  This  is  to  me  a  history  of  our  lives  for  ten  years !  Each  of  these  or- 
naments, each  of  these  keys,  recalls  some  date :  we  oflen  deprived  our- 
selves of  necessaries  to  purchase  some  beautiful  piece  of  ivory  or  mother- 
of-pearl,  which  he  carved  himself.  He  sometimes  passed  whole  nights  * 
in  seeking  combinations  which  would  give  its  sound  more  clearness, 
sweetness  or  correctness.  But  alas !  his  health  could  not  sustain  so  ma- 
ny privations,  and  the  strength  which  supported  him  seemed  to  fail  sud- 
denly, when  he  had  finished  it.  He  fell  sick,  and  very  soon  there  was 
no  more  hope  for  him.  The  evening  before  his  death  he  said  to  me, 
'  Ana,  you  have  been  a  good  wife,  and  I  am  confident  you  will  fulfil  my 
last  request.  I  leave  you  nothing  on  earth  but  the  harpsichord — that  is 
the  fortune  of  our  daughter.  Never  sell  it  for  less  than  .twenty  thousand 
ireals — it  is  worth  more  than  that.'  I  have  obeyed  him,  Signor.  I  have 
suffered  cold — I  have  suffered  hunger — my  daughter  has  been  sick — eve- 
ly  form  of  poverty  has  assailed  us,  yet  in  the  midst  of  all  this  destitution 
I  have  refused  to  sell  my  husband's  chef-d'oeuvre.  I  have  refused  ten 
thousand  reals  for  it — my  neighbors  think  me  crazy  I  believe,  but  I  do 
not  repent  it." 

As  she  said  this  she  approached  the  instrument,  and  looked  at  it  with 
a  kind  of  respect  and  love,  as  the  painter  regards  the  work  of  his  heart 
and  imagination— or  the  devotee  a  holy  relic.  Calderon  was  silent — the 
relation  of  the  poor  woman  had  touched  his  feelings.  He  admired  her 
faith,  her  resignation,  her  devotion,  and  was  surprised  to  find  in  one  of 
her  humble  condition  so  much  true  refinement. 
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<*  Excuse  me,  Signor,  for  dwelling  so  long  on  my  sorrows/'  said  the 
widow.  ''  I  should  before  now  have  asked  you  to  what  motive  I  owe  the 
honor  of  your  visit" 

**  I  told  to  you  yesterday  evening.  I  wish  to  hear  the  voice  of  your 
daughter  again,  which  from  a  distance  seemed  wonderfully  fine." 

Ana  Muller  reflected  a  moment,  and  then  answered  with  humble  dig- 
nity— 

''  Signor,  before  introducing  you  to  my  daughter,  I  wish  to  know  who 
you  are?" 

"  I  am  Don  Pedro  Calderon  de  la  Barca,"  said  he,  smiling. 

At  this  well  known  name,  the  name  of  the  most  celebrated  dramatic 
author  of  the  period,  Ana  Muller  exclaimed, 

''  Don  Pedro  Calderon  here !  in  my  house !  this  is  an  honor  thaf  I  shall 
never  forget,  Signor !  My  poor  husband  was  one  of  your  most  passionate 
admirers — he  carried  me  to  see  le  Mercader  de  ToUdo,  and  the  famous 
comedy.  Para  veneer  amor  querer  vencerle.  What  crowds !  what  trans- 
ports we  witnessed!  how  you  were  applauded!"  And  raising  the  cur- 
tain which  covered  the  entrance  to  another  apartment — "Come  my 
daughter,"  said  she,  "  come  and  see  the  Signor  Don  Pedro  Calderon  de 
la  Barca.'; 

A  young  girl  immediately  made  her  appearance,  and  after  making  a 
timid  courtesy,  remained  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment 

"  Signor,"  said  the  widow,  looking  at  her  child  with  a  smile  of  love  and 
joy,  **  this  is  my  daughter  Florita  Muller;  she  was  her  father's  pupil,  and 
learned  music  almost  at  the  same  time  that  she  learned  to  speak.' 

**  It  is  thus  that  great  artists  are  formed,"  said  Calderon :  "  your  daugh- 
ter is  such  already,  I  am  confident,  and  I  have  the  greatest  desire  to  hear 
her  ^ain." 

"  Come,  Florita,*'  said  her  mother,  leading  her  to  the  harpsichord. 

The  poor  girl  appeared  agitated,  and  almost  frightened,  at  the  presence 
of  a  stranger.  She  trembled  as  she  took  her  seat,  and  preluded  with  an 
uncertain  hand,  occasionally  throwing  timid  glances  around  her,  while 
Calderon  listened,  and  observed  her  with  a  mingled  sentiment  of  interest 
and  curiosity. 

Florita  was  not  beautiful,  but  she  had  one  of  those  faces  which  we  ne- 
ver forget.  Her  figure  was  tall  and  frail,  as  if  she  had  grown  too  fast,  and 
in  her  attitudes  and  gestures,  there  yet  remained  something  to  remind 
you  of  the  graces  of  childhood.  But  her  countenance  indicated  faculties 
more  fully  developed — ^it  was  at  once  intelligent  and  reflective,  sensitive 
and  proud.  Her  black  hair  fell  in  thick  waving  locks  on  her  shoulders, 
and  her  eyes  of  the  pure  deep  blue,  peculiar  to  Germany,  were  shaded 
by  long  lashes  of  the  same  hue.  Her  brow  was  imperial,  and  the  faint 
bloom  of  her  complexion  resembled  that  of  a  rose,  which  had  opened  in 
the  shade.  Yet  her  features  when  in  repose  had  no  particular  attraction ! 
but  when  they  were  animated  by  the  glow  of  genius — when  she  raised 
those  calm  deep  eyes,  then  she  was  beautiful. 

"  Now  sing,  my  daughter,"  said  Ana  Muller,  in  an  encouraging  voice. 
"  Do  you  want  your  notes  ?" 

She  shook  her  head,  and  pressing  her  brow  with  both  hands,  as  if  to 
draw  in  inspiration,  she  commenced,  accompanying  her  voice  with  only 
a  few  accords.  It  trembled  at  first,  but  soon  recovered  its  magnificent 
tones,  its  wonderful  compass,  its  rare  expression. 
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Calderon  scarcely  breathed,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  Avith  his 
eyes  fixed  on  Florita,  he  seemed  lost  in  profound  satisfaction,  intense  ad- 
miration. 

"Very  well,  my  daughter!"  said  Ana  Muller,  gravely,  as  she  con- 
cluded. 

'*  Admirable !"  exclaimed  Calderon,  rising  and  bowinr  respectfully  to 
her,  then  unrolling  a  piece  of  music  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  he 
added,  as  he  placed  it  before  her — 

"  Now,  Signora,  will  you  oblige  me  by  singing  this  V* 

It  was  the  piece  in  which  la  Magdalina  most  particularly  shone — her 
triumph. 

"  Willingly,  Signor,''  said  Florita,  smiling  a  Sttle,  for  she  saw  that  he 
wished  to  ^  her  skill. 

Af^er  glancing  rapidly  over  it,  she  commenced  singing  it  in  the  same 
light  and  brilliant  style,  with  the  same  readiness  as  that  she  had  just  per- 
formed, throwing  her  whole  soul  into  the  inspiration  of  the  theme,  of  which 
only  the  leading  points  were  noted. 

tVhen  she  finished,  Calderon  turned  towards  Ana  Muller,  and  said, 

"  Your  daughter  is  the  first  musician  in  Spain,  and,  perhaps  in  the  world. 
There  is  in  her  talent,  success,  glory,  and  fortune — will  you  permit  her 
to  perform  in  public  ?" 

Ana  Muller  clasped  her  hands  with  a  deep  sentiment  of  fear,  pride,  and 
joy. 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  answer  you,"  said  she,  •*  it  is  Florita  who  must  de- 
cide." 

'*  Mother,"  replied  the  young  girl,  calmly,  "  was  it  not  to  become  a 
great  artist,  that  my  father  educated  me?  Did  he  not  say  that  he  wished 
me  to  acquire  renown  by  my  talent  ?  Did  he  not  predict  for  me  more  hap- 
piness and  glory  than  I  dare  to  expect  ?  His  will  must  be  accomplishea ! 
Yes,  my  mother,  I  accept  the  Signer's  proposal." 

"Viva!''  cried  Calderon,  "you  shall  have  a  part  in  my  Orpheus;  you 
will  eclipse  la  Magdalina,  and  every  other  Italian  cantatricej  I  promise 
vou.  I  will  take  charge  of  your  debut,  and  every  thing  relating  to  it- 
To-morrow — no,  this  very  day,  you  must  quit  this  house." 

"Sancta  Maria!  is  this  a  dream  ?"  murmured  Ana  Muller,  looking  al- 
ternately at  Calderon  and  her  daughter,  "  but,  Signor,  how  is  it  possible  for 
us  to  appear  before  the  world?  we  who  are  so  poor!" 

"  I  have  told  you  that  I  will  take  charge  of  all  that ;  you  shall  have  dress- 
es, furniture,  money." 

"  Ah  !  Signor,"  mtemipted  Ana  Muller,  in  bewildered  astonishment, 
••  who  is  to  give  us  those  things  ?" 

"  The  talent  of  your  daughter,  on  which  I  willingly  make  you  an  ad- 
vance." 

Florita  was  not  listening,  she  was  slowly  pacine  the  apartment,  as  if  to 
take  leave  of  all  their  misery.  She  already  felt  the  consciousness  of  ta- 
lent, and  the  presentiment  of  success. 

"  Mother,"  said  she,  returning  to  the  harpsichord,  on  which  she  leaned 
"with  a  kind  of  melancholy  joy,  "  mother,  we  will  carry  away  nothing  but 
this ;  and  now,  if  we  were  offered  a  hundred  thousand  reals,  we  wiU  not 
seU  it." 
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CHAPTER    III. 

A  month  after  this,  an  immense  crowd  filled  the  theatre  de  la  Grux^ 
On  that  evening,  Florita  Muller  was  to  make  her  first  appearance  in  the 
new  opera  of  Calderon  de  la  Barca.  All  were  eager  to  hear  the  young 
rival  of  la  Magddina,  Those  who  most  passionately  admired  the  Italian, 
felt  pity  for  the  poor  girl  who  so  rashly  opposed  herself  to  one  whose  tal- 
ent they  believed  unequalled  in  the  world — others,  took  part  with  the  pro- 
tege of  their  favorite  Calderon,  and  earnestly  wished  her  success.  A  feel- 
ing of  national  pride  also  disposed  many  in  her  favor,  and  the  desire  to  see 
Spanish  talent  outrival  that  of  Italy,  was  universal. 

The  vast  theatre  was  badly  lighted,  but  there  were  so  many  rich  dress- 
es, so  many  jewels  and  bouquets,  that  the  lively  colors,  the  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones  which  sparkled  on  all  sides,  seemed  to  illuminate  the  spec* 
tators  with  their  reflection.  At  length,  the  curtain  rose,  and  a  deep  si- 
lence immediately  ensued — the  scene  was  feebly  illumined  by  wax  lights 
enclosed  in  globes  of  gauze — at  the  back  of  the  stage,  some  large  pieces 
of  pasteboard,  painted  grey,  represented  the  rocks  of  Thrace,  and  a  few 
trees  cut  out  of  green  paper,  and  fastened  to  the  sides,  figured  as  a  forest 
This  was  all  the  luxury  of  decoration,  or  the  expense  of  scenery  at  that 
period. 

The  spectators,  now  motionless  and  attentive,  turned  their  looks  to- 
wards the  vacant  stage ;  the  orchestra  played  the  first  strains  of  the  over- 
ture, and  were  listened  to  with  profound  attention.  Florita,  who  was  to 
make  her  appearance  in  the  first  scene,  stood  in  the  wing  between  her 
mother  and  Calderon  de  la  Barca.  No  one  spoke  in  this  group,  isolated 
£rom  the  rest  of  the  actors.  The  poor  girl  was  very  pale,  but  had  not  as 
yet  betrayed  any  excessive  emotion.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  stage, 
and  her  clasped  hands  pressed  to  her  heart,  as  if  to  repress  its  beatings. 
She  *was  beautiful  at  this  moment,  in  her  robe  of  white  satin,  embroidered 
with  green  leaves,  and  her  flowing  locks  crowned  with  roses.  She  was 
the  very  ideal  of  the  timid  Eurydice,  the  pale  nymph  whom  a  husband's 
love  would  have  drawn  from  the  regions  of  death. 

When  the  orchestra  with  a  thundering  crescendo  closed  the  overture, 
Calderon  took  the  hand  of  Florita,  and  said,  in  an  encouraging  voice, 

**  Come,  now  is  your  time." 

She  trembled,  and  looked  before  her  as  if  an  abyss  had  opened  ia  her 
path. 

"  Oh !"  she  murmui^pd  faintly,  "  I  am  afraid !" 

"  Florita !  dear  Florita,"  exclaimed  Calderon,  "  take  courage,  I  entreat 
you ! — are  you  not  sure  of  your  talent,  of  your  triumph  ? — ^think  of  the  fu- 
ture that  is  before  you ! — you  are  on  the  road  to  hftnor,  to  glory !" 

Florita  passed  her  hand  over  her  brow,  and  sighed  profoundly. 

'*AUons,  for  fortune!  for  glory!"  repeated  Calderon. 

"  For  my  mother  V'  said  she,  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible ;  and  she  en- 
tered on  the  scene. 

Ana  Muller,  as  pale,  as  trembling  as  her  daughter,  leaned  heavily  on 
the  arm  of  Calderon.  She  would  have  seen,  she  would  have  heard,  but 
a  cloud  was  before  her  eyes ;  a  confused  murmuring  resounded  in  her 
ears !  she  thought  herself  dying.  Calderon  listened  anxiously,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  Florita,  for  he  also,  was  afraid. 
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But  this  uncertainty,  these  fears,  lasted  but  a  moment.  Florita  sung, 
and  while  her  voice  was  heard,  the  auditory  scarcely  breathed — ^then  a 
salvo  of  applause,  such  as  had  never  been  heard  beneath  that  roof,  salut- 
ed the  aurora  of  her  sublime  talent. 

This  first  eilbrt  was  sufficient — la  MagdaKna  was  vanquished.  An  in- 
stant ailer  Florita  rushed  back  into  her  mother's  arms. 

'*  Viva  la  Florita  1  viva  I"  cried  Calderon,  with  enthusiasm,  '^  this  is  the 
most  splendid  debut  that  I  ever  witnessed !'' 

A  crowd  of  admiring  amateurs  now  thronged  around  her,  and  Florita 
received  this  first  homage  with  mingled  smiles  and  tears. 

*' Gentlemen,"  exclaimed  Calderon  triumphantly,  "we  are  now  con- 
vinced that  the  first  con^a^rtce  in  the  world,  is  a  Spaniard.'' 

The  opera  of  Orpheus  concluded,  amid  the  same  transports  of  admira- 
ration.  The  most  ancient  annals  of  the  theatre  recorded  no  similar  tri- 
umph ;  and  from  this  night,  as  Calderon  had  predicted,  the  Italians  sung 
to  empty  benches,  and  but  few  weeks  elapsed  before  laMagdalina  humbly 
solicited  from  Calderon  a  much  lower  part  than  that  she  had  once  refus- 
ed— and  even  this  he  did  not  promise  her. 

What  a  change  of  fortune  for  the  poor  widow  and  her  daughter,  who 
had  so  long  languished  in  all  the  privations  and  sorrows  of  extreme  indi- 
gence !  They  were  rich  at  present,  and  surrounded  by  luxuries — ^but 
they  were  not  dazzled  by  good  fortune.  Ana  Muller  remained  the  same 
modest,  worthy  woman,  who  had  so  courageously  supported  her  past  mis- 
fortunes— and  Florita  preserved  the  same  submission  towards  her  moth- 
er; the  same  devotion  to  her  duties,  the  same  disinterested  affection  for 
her  art. 

It  was  a  delightful  and  happy  life.  The  days  flowed  rapidly  by,  amid 
triumphs  which  envy  itself  respected.  Florita  had  an  innate  elegance  of 
mind  and  manners — an  instinctive  good  taste,  which  united  to  distmguish- 
ed  talent,  placed  her  at  once  at  the  summit  of  her  profession.  In  presence 
of  all  the  luxury  around  her,  she  frequently  recalled  the  misery  of  former 
times,  and  compared  the  gay  and  elegant  apartments  in  la  Plaza  Mayor, 
with  their  ruinous  and  melancholy  house  in  the  street  of  Mira-el-SoL — 
Oflen,  when  seated  before  the  harpsichord,  which  held  the  place  of  honor 
in  her  saloon,  she  said  with  a  sigh  to  her  mother, 

"  Ah !  if  my  poor  father  were  but  living !" 

"  The  Almighty  does  not  bestow  every  blessing  at  once  in  this  worid," 
replied  AnalVIuller,  with  resignation. 

After  the  first  success  of  Florita,  all  the  youne  lords  of  the  court  had 
wished  for  introductions  to  her,  and  the  great  ladies  invited  her  to  sing  at 
their  brilliant  saraos,  in  which  all  the  first  society  of  Madrid  was  assem- 
bled—but Ana  Muller  always  refused  these  testimonies  of  admiration ; 
these  allurements  of  a  circle  in  which  her  daughter  was  not  destined  to 
move.  Her  maternal  instinct,  and  a  sentiment  of  prudence,  told  her  that 
Florita  would  there  be  exposed  to  dangers,  and  that  in  the  condition  in 
which  Providence  had  placed  her,  she  should  wholly  be  devoted  to  her 
art,  and  to  the  public  who  loved  her.  She  believed  that  the  tranquillity, 
the  good  name  of  Florita,  depended  on  her  keeping  aloof  from  these  at- 
tractions, and  she  persevered  in  her  resolution,  so  that  the  beautiful  can" 
iatricet  whose  praise  was  the  theme  of  every  tongue,  lived  in  a  state  of 
almost  absolute  seclusion. 
38 
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Only  one  man  vUited  them  intimately— this  way  Caldenm  de  la  Barca 
—he  had  naturally  become  their  counsellor  and  friend.  Tbey  owed  eye* 
xy  thing  to  him,  and  their  gratitude  continually  reminded  him  of  it  Aii» 
Muller  often  said  to  him, 

"  When  I  die,  Florita  will  not  be  left  alone  in  the  world*-^I  know  that 
in  you  she  will  find  a  protector,  a  friend,  a  second  father." 

'*  Yes,  a  second  father ;  I  love  her  as  if  she  were  really  my  daughter/' 
replied  poor  Galderon  with  a  sigh.    ^ 

Florita  had  been  only  one  year  on  the  stage,  yet  she  had  already  attain- 
ed the  maturity  of  her  talent,  and  reached  the  most  elevated  limits  of  her 
art  Her  genius  apparently  divined  whatever  was  terrible  or  pathetic  in 
the  passions,  and  her  instinct  revealed  to  her  how  they  vibrate  on  the 
chords  of  the  human  soul.  She  expressed  love,  jealousy,  grief,  in  ac- 
cents which  found  an  echo  in  every  heart — but  she  was  yet  ignorant  of 
many  emotions  that  she  delineated  with  so  much  power.  She  had  never 
loved,  though  she  had  often  inspired  that  passion ;  and  more  than  one 
gallant  cavalier  had  written  her  letters,  which  her  mother  threw  into  the 
fire  without  reading,  and  gave  her  serenades  which  she  never  heard,  fior 
Ibe  room  where  she  slept,  adjoining  her  mother's,  was  remote  from  the 
street 

Amidst  the  crowd  who  surrounded  her  at  a  distance,  Florita  had  how* 
ever  remarked  one  man,  who  was  always  seated  as  near  to  her  as  possi* 
ble,  yet  never  addressed  her  in  any  of  those  flattering  terms  which  she 
was  accustomed  to  receive  from  others.  He  usually  took  his  station  on 
one  of  the  benches,  which  a  few  privileged  persons  were  permitted  to  oc- 
cupy on  the  stage ;  and  there,  in  motionless  attention,  only  manifested 
bis  approbation  by  a  smile  or  an  expressive  gesture.  He  was  young,  el- 
egant and  handsome,  but  there  was  something  grave  and  haughty  in  his 
physiognomy,  which  contrasted  singulaily  with  the  delicacy  of  his  fea- 
tures, and  the  almost  feminine  grace  of  his  whole  person.  His  hair, 
which  he  wore  long,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  was  of  a  light 
chestnut  color,  and  its  golden  curls  fell  round  a  throat  as  slender  and  grace* 
ful  as  that  of  a  young  girl — but  a  fierce  mustache  and  thick,  dark  eye* 
brows,  relieved  his  face  from  the  charge  of  efleminacy,  which  his  blue 
eyes  and  blooming  cheek  might  have  warranted. 

Florita,  observing  this  cavalier  always  in  the  same  place,  speaking  to 
no  one,  and  appatently  known  to  none,  became  at  length  more  sensible 
to  his  mute  expressions  of  admiration  than  to  the  most  rapturous  apf^ause 
of  others.  On  entering,  she  first  sought  his  eyes,  and  when  they  met  hers 
she  felt  an  emotion  until  then  unknown — an  inspiration  which  he  only 
could  excite.  His  presence  threw  a  powerful  interest  over  each  incident 
of  her  dramatic  life.  She  felt  proud  that  be  should  witness  her  success, 
and  when  the  bouquets  and  crowns  fell  at  her  feet,  she  would  turn  towards 
him  with  an  involuntary  movement  of  joy  and  triumph,  expecting  one  of 
his  looks,  one  of  his  smiles.  In  that  immense  crowd  of  idolizing  specta- 
tors, she  desired  the  admiration  of  only  one,  and  she  was  not  sure  of  hav- 
ing obtained  it  For  one  word  from  his  mouth  she  would  have  relinquish- 
ed all  her  triumphs ;  but  this  word  she  had  never  heard.  She  became  at 
length  entirely  engrossed  by  his  presence  or  remembrance.  She  lived  on- 
ly on  that  strange  sentiment  which  no  one  had  guessed,  and  which  »he 
herself  did  not  understand.    She  bewildered  herself  in  conjectures  con- 
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ceming  this  man  of  whose  name  even  she  was  ignorant.  She  had  an  ar- 
dent desire  to  know  it — to  know  something  about  him,  yet  she  had  never 
•eked  a  question,  or  said  a  word  by  which  it  could  be  known  that 
she  had  observed  him.  It  had  abo  passed  in  the  depth  of  her  heart,  un- 
discovered even  by  her  mother. 

One  evening  Fiorita  appealed  in  the  character  of  Euiydice,  in  which 
she  had  made  her  debut  the  year  before.  An  immense  crowd  were  as- 
sembled on  this  anniver!>ary,  and  at  its  conclusion  she  was  called  back 
with  long  and  loud  plaudits,  while  a  shower  of  flowers  fell  around  hen 
A  triple  salvo  of  applause  shook  the  walls,  and  all  the  audience  rose,  clap- 
ping their  hands.  Fiorita  bowed  towards  them — pale,  yet  animated — her 
oevt  palpitating  with  gratitude  and  joy,  then  raising  her  eyes,  she  per* 
eetved  only  a  few  steps  from  her  this  inconnu,  who  with  looks  of  deep 
emotion  and  happiness  bowed  to  her.  Fiorita  trembled,  and  casting  down 
her  eyes,  she  forgot  every  thing  else.  She  neither  knew  where  she  was, 
or  what  was  around  her.  Happily  the  actor  who  waited  to  conduct  her 
off  the  stage,  perceiving  her  paleness,  hastened  to  lead  her  back  to  her 
mother  and  Calderon  de  la  Barca. 

"  What  a  happy  day,  my  daughter,"  cried  Ana  MuDer,  with  tears  of 
joy. 

**  It  is  indeed,  dear  mother,"  said  Fiorita,  looking  timidly  back.  The 
one  whom  she  sought  was  still  within  view,  leaning  against  a  pillar,  with 
hia  eyes  fixed  on  l^r.  She  was  at  that  moment  supported  by  Galderon'i 
aim,  and  with  a  violent  beating  of  the  heart  she  ventured  to  say, 

"  Don  Pedro,  who  is  that  gentleman  before  you  ?  the  one  who  wears  a 
Uack  velvet  doublet,  and  has  a  band  of  emeralds  on  his  hat." 

"He  is  a  Frenchman,"  replied  Calderon,  absently;  "I  believe  he  is 
called  the  Marquis  de  Ribiers." 

"  Ah  I  is  he  a  stranger?'' 

"  Yes,  and  a  nobleman  of  high  rank  in  his  own  country.  I  understand 
diat  he  is  making  the  tour  of  Europe.    He  has  not  been  long  in  Madrid." 

"  Then  he  is  here  only  en  pasionil'^  said  Fiorita,  faintly,  while  her  heart 
teemed  to  cease  its  beating.  But  Calderon  did  not  hear  her  inquiiy-^he 
was  silent 

"  Come,  my  child,"  said  Ana  Muller,  with  solicitude,  "  this  has  been 
a  fatiguing  evening;  for  you.  Heavens !  your  hands  are  as  cold  as  ice, 
and  how  vou  tremble !'' 

That  night  Fiorita  could  not  sleep:  she  wept  till  morning,  repeating 
from  the  depth  of  her  heart:—"  The  Marquis  de  Ribiers !  a  great  French 
nobleman ! — he  will  soon  be  gone,  perhaps !--  oh !  why  did  he  ever  come 
to  Madrid !  why  did  I  ever  see  him !  But  what  can  make  me  so  unhap- 
py? why  do  I  care  whether  he  goes  or  stays!-— oh !  I  am  erased,  I  can 
i&ak  of  nothing  but  him  !^ 
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Ndthing  was  wanting  to  tiie  success  and  glory  of  Flmtta,  but  the  honor 
of  having  sung  before  the  king ;  this  was  a  favor  of  which  Calderon  was 
yerj  ambitious  for  her,  and  which  he  would  have  obtained  long  befitte,  if 
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the  protracted  illness  of  the  young  queen,  Elisabeth  of  France,  daughter 
of  Henry  the  fourth,  had  not  interrupted  all  festivities  at  court  Philip 
the  fourth  loved  gayety  and  splendor,  and  he  had  broken  through  the  aus- 
tere habits  of  his  predecessors,  as  far  as  the  inexorable  laws  of  etiquette 
permitted ;  but  since  the  illness  of  bis  queen,  he  had  lived  in  great  seclu- 
sion in  his  palace  of  Retiro,  and  his  court  became  as  melancholy  and  aus- 
tere as  it  ever  was  in  the  time  of  Philip  the  second. 

At  this  period,  however,  the  queen  seemed  suddenly  to  revive ;  her 

f>alid  but  beautiful  face  resumed  its  soft  bloom,  and  she  was  once  more 
or  a  short  time  the  most  beautiful  princess  in  Europe.  The  king  was 
desirous  that  this  happy  convalescence  should  be  celebrated  by  one  of 
those  magnificent  fetes,  which  he  knew  how  to  order  with  so  much  lux- 
ury and  taste,  and  he  determined  to  show  her  a  new  spectacle  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Retiro. 

Nothing  which  now  remains,  can  rive  any  idea  of  the  royal  palace  of 
Retiro,  as  it  then  existed.  The  buildings  erected  by  Chares  the  fifth  and 
his  successors  were  surrounded  b^  a  vast  park,  whose  thick  groves  threw 
their  peaceful  shadows  over  winding  alleys  and  blooming  parterres,  scat- 
tered irregularly  amidst  the  massive  trees,  like  bouquets  of  choice  flowers 
thrown  carelessly  among  them. 

In  the  centre  of  these  sOent  shades,  sparkled  like  an  immense  mirror^ 
the  beautiful  lake  on  whose  bosom  floated  a  light  flotilla,  which  each  day 
oflerod  amusement  and  exercise  to  the  queen  and  her  ladies — while  its 
limpid  waves  bathed  the  drooping  willows  and  tall  poplars  on  its  flowery 
banks,  where  the  nightingale  sang  all  the  night.  It  was  here  that  he 
wished  to  show  her  a  nav^  representation,  and  Calderon  de  la  Barca  was 
appointed  to  compose  the  piece ;  the  subject  was  left  to  his  own  selec- 
tion. 

<'  My  lord,''  said  Calderon,  to  the  noble  who  had  charge  of  the  arrange- 
ments, and  throwing  a  glance  over  the  tranquil  lake,  where  a  multitude 
of  stars  were  at  the  moment  reflected — *<  my  lord,  on  such  a  night  as  this, 
by  the  light  of  a  thousand  tapers,  and  on  a  theatre  of  which  the  gardens 
would  serve  for  a  decoration,  his  majesty  might  witness  the  expedition  of 
the  Argonauts  and  the  conquest  of  the  golden  fleece." 

"  What  an  idea!"  exclaimed  the  nobleman,  with  delight,  '<  what  an  in- 
^nious  allegory !  you  have  made  a  happy  choice,  Calderon.  His  ma- 
jesty will  understand  all  the  allQsions  of  the  subject  in  his  quality  of  Grand 
Master  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  I  will  instantly  select  the  actors  for  you, 
and  Florita  must  take  the  part  of  Medea." 

*'  My  lord,"  said  Calderon,  joyfully,  '*  she  has  long  aspired  to  the  ho- 
nor of  sbffing  before  their  majesties ;  for  so  long  as  they  had  not  heard 
her,  she  thought  a  flower  wanting  to  her  crown. 

A  fortnight  after  this,  on  St.  John^s  eve,  all  the  Spanish  court  were  as- 
sembled in  the  gardens  of  the  Retiro.  A  vast  amphitheatre  had  been  erect- 
ed on  the  edge  of  the  lake,  and  extended  some  distance  over  the  water, 
supported  by  boats  moored  to  the  shore — the  scene  represented  a  grove 
near  the  sea,  and  when  the  curtain  rose,  the  dark  and  moving  waves  were 
seen  breaking  gently  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks. 

It  was  a  magnificent  spectacle.  On  one  side  the  resplendent  amphi- 
theatre, with  its  mirror  reflecting  a  flood  of  light,  in  the  middle  of  which 
was  the  thronei  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  ricn  crimson  drapeiy,  and  sur^ 
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mounted  by  the  anns  of  Castile.  The  king,  habited  in  black,  was  seated 
in  a  splendid  chair  of  state,  with  the  queen  at  his  side,  as  she  has  been 
painted  by  Velasquez,  in  a  long  blue  robe,  with  her  luxuriant  blond  hair, 
drawn  up  from  the  brow  and  fastened  back  with  rubies,  while  her  beauti- 
ful hands  were  crossed,  and  partly  hidden  under  the  waves  of  lace  which 
fell  from  her  sleeves.  On  both  sides  of  the  throne,  were  ranged  the  high* 
er  nobility  of  both  sexes,  and  below  them  the  crowd  of  courtiers. 

Opposite  to  this  sparkling  apartment,  appeared  the  dimly  lighted  scene 
— a  grove  through  which  the  night  wind  was  sighing,  and  beyond  it  the 
aorabre  waves,  and  the  sky  veiled  in  clouds. 

On  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  Florita  appeared,  robed  in  purple,  with  her 
brow  encircled  by  a  band  of  gems — it  was  Medea,  who,  followed  by  her 
companions,  ranged  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  preparing  her  enchant- 
ments and  invoking  the  infernal  powers.  The  young  actress,  howeyer, 
trembled,  and  her  eyes  sunk  before  the  gaze  of  that  noble  assembly — she 
felt  that  she  was  no  longer  before  her  public,  the  public  who  loved  her — and 
a  kind  of  fear  froze  her  heart.  It  seemed  that  genius  had  abandoned  her, 
and  inspiration  was  extinguished — with  a  doubtful  and  hesitating  glance, 
she  looked  towards  the  orchestra,  but  at  this  moment  her  eye  fell  on  the 
Marquis  de  Ribiers,  who  was  near  her — nearer  than  usual — and  at  the 
sight  of  him  every  faculty  was  restored,  every  power  received  fresh  im- 
pulse ;  and  more  noble,  more  beautiful,  more  talented  than  ever,  she  com- 
menced her  invocation  to  the  infernal  deities. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  analyze  the  libretto  of  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  or 
speak  of  the  music  of  Don  Bias  Nunes ;  we  shall  only  say,  that  the  noble 
assembly  who  listened,  were  under  the  mingled  influence  of  admiration 
and  terror.  Florita  was  sublime.  Never  did  the  antique  Medea  possess 
more  erandeur,  more  passion,  more  poetry — never  did  her  savage  tender- 
ness, her  devotion,  her  jealous  fury,  find  such  talent  to  interpret  them. 

The  third  act  had  commenced.  Glance  had  just  been  brought  before 
the  furious  Medea,  and  the  enchantress  was  preparing  the  ornaments 
whose  invisible  flames  were  to  devour  her  rival. 

Seated  on  a  rock,  with  her  hands  spread  oyer  the  tripod,  her  brow  con- 
tracted, and  her  long  black  tresses  floating  in  the  wind,  the  moaning  of  the 
storm  mingled  with  her  voice,  while  the  spectators  scarcely  breathed  un- 
der the  impression  of  this  savaee  harmony. 

Calderon,  however,  turned  frequent  and  unquiet  glances  towards  the 
black  clouds,  which  a  furious  wind  drove  over  the  face  of  heaven.  He 
heard  the  cracking  of  the  frail  scaflblding  which  formed  the  scenery,  and 
felt  the  boats  which  supported  it,  knocking  violently  against  each  other-* 
even  the  trees  introduced  into  the  scene,  uttered  notes  of  warning  to  his 
ear — but  the  spectators,  seated  in  the  saloon  on  firm  land,  saw  nothing  of 
these  appearances,  and  their  efiects  only  added  to  the  scenic  illusion. — 
The  orchestra  drowned  the  noise  of  the  stoim,  and  no  one  thought  of  dan- 
ger. But  all  at  once  a  horrible  crash  was  heard,  the  wind  roared  with 
tremendous  yiolence,  the  canopy  was  torn  off,  the  lights  extinguished,  and 
all  the  immense  scaflblding  which  overhung  the  water,  fell  Uke  a  house 
of  cards  before  the  breath  of  a  child.  A  long  cry  of  terror  rose  from  the 
saloon,  which  Florita  heard ;  but  a  moment  after,  she  neither  saw  nor 
heard  any  thing  more.  She  found  herself  in  the  water,  supported  by  a 
fraCTient  of  the  building  which  was  rapidly  sinking  under  her  weight,  ^ 
while  her  head  was  covered  as  by  a  humid  veil. 
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"My  God!  my  mother!'*  cried  she, '<  oh!  save  me  I" 

At  the  same  instant  a  vigorous  arm  was  thrown  around  her,  and  a  yoice 
said — 

"  Fear  nothing,  Florita !    Above  all,  do  not  stir.    I  will  save  von." 

Clinging  instinctively  to  the  one  who  sustained  her,  she  fainted.  They 
were  fastened  between  two  boats.  A  shock  might  have  crushed  them 
both.  The  Marquis  de  Ribiers  exerted  all  his  strength  and  succeeded  in 
disengaging  her  from  a  quantity  of  wet  canvass  in  which  she  was  envel« 
oped.  The  shore  was  not  twenty  paces  from  them ;  but  to  reach  it,  they 
must  traverse  a  chaos  where  all  was  yet  affright  and  confusion.  The 
voice  of  Calderon  echoed  above  all  others,  as,  wringing  his  hands,  he  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Florita !  Florita  I  A  hundred  thousand  reals  to  any  one  who  can  savt 
Florita!" 

Her  mother,  surrounded  by  women  who  sought  to  restrain  her,  wu 
Vainly  striving  to  rush  amid  the  floating  ruins. 

<'  Thank  God !"  cried  the  Marquis,  *'  Florita  is  safe  I  behold  her!" 

A  moment  after  they  deposited  her  still  inanimate  form  on  the  shore. 
Ana  Muller  flew  to  her  with  cries  of  agony.  Then  perceiving  that  shtt 
breathed,  and  that  she  was  really  saved,  began  to  weep. 

*'  Mother !''  murmured  Florita,  with  a  long  drawn  sigh,  as  she  opened 
her  eyes. 

"Oh,  my  child!''  exclaimed  Ana  Muller  with  transport,  "I  thought 
you  lost;  let  me  bless  the  one  who  saved  you." 

"  It  was  he !"  said  Florita,  looking  towards  the  Marquis  de  Ribiers,  who 
stood  pale  and  trembling  in  his  wet  dress — then  turning  towards  Calde- 
ion,  who  knelt  at  her  side,  with  tears  streaming  from  his  eyes,  she  added 
with  a  faint  smile — 

"  And  you  also  thought  me  lost." 

The  king  and  queen  had  retired  with  their  suite,  and  the  guards  had 
dispersed  the  spectators.  None  remained  but  the  victims  of  this  stnnge 
disaster.  Jason  had  an  arm  broken,  the  king  of  Corinth  was  killed  out* 
right,  and  most  of  the  other  actors  were  drawn  from  the  water  in  a  deplo- 
nS»le  condition.  By  the  care  of  Calderon,  Florita  was  placed  in  a  chair 
to  be  conveyed  home ;  but  before  her  departure  the  king  sent  to  inquire 
of  her  safety,  and  she  received  a  magnificent  bracelet  from  the  queen,  ift 
token  of  sympathy. 

The  extreme  emotions  of  joy  and  terror  through  which  she  had  thai 
•venine  passed,  nearly  exhausted  her,  and  when  put  into  the  chair,  she 
elosed  her  ejres  to  retain  a  more  perfect  idea  of  the  new  and  strange  hap« 
|nness  of  which  she  had  no  previous  idea,  and  which  she  almost  doubtedi 
even  now.  Yet,  the  arm  that  had  saved  her,  seemed  still  around  her« 
and  she  heard  the  agitated,  earnest  voice  which  said — 

'*  Florita,  if  1  cannot  save  you,  we  will  die  together!^ 

These  words  she  had  heard  as  in  a  dream,  when  with  fleeting  sense  she 
dung  instinctivelv  to  the  Marquis  de  Ribiers,  and  at  lenrth  sunkfaialiag 
on  the  breast  of  that  man  whom  for  months  she  had  kved  almoet  without 
knowing  him. 
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The  next  day,  Calderon  de  la  Barca  called  on  the  Marquis  de  Ribien, 
to  thank  him  in  the  name  of  Florita  and  her  mother.  The  Marquis  replied 
that  many  persons  envied  him  the  happiness  of  having  exposed  his  life  to 
save  that  of  the  beautiful  Florita ;  and  he  requested  the  favor  of  makin? 
her  a  visit  that  evening;  "  For/'  said  he,  *'  who  knows  whether  I  shafi 
be  in  Madrid  to-morrow?  Any  day  I  may  be  suddenly  re-called  to 
France." 

These  words  re-assured  Calderon,  who  would  have  seen  with  a  secret 
distrust,  a  vague  jealousy,  the  Marquis,  or  any  other  man,  admitted  to  her 
familiar  acquaintance ;  but  in  this  case,  there  could  be  no  danger,  and  he 
readily  promised  compliance  with  his  wishes. 

Never  in  her  life ;  not  even  when  she  made  her  first  appearance  in  pub- 
lic, or  on  the  last  evening  when  she  appeared  before  the  court  of  Spain, 
bad  Florita  experienced  such  deep  agitation,  as  at  the  moment  when  the 
Marquis  de  Ribiers  entered  her  apartment.  When  he  approached,  and  in 
that  voice  which  she  so  well  remembered,  addressed  to  her  one  of  the 
usual  forms  of  civility  which  she  had  heard  a  thousand  times  before,  the 
expressions  seemed  to  have  acquired  a  new  sense,  more  extensive,  more 
expressive,  and  she  found  herself  unable  to  reply,  otherwise  than  by  a  mute 
gesture  of  gratitude.  The  Marquis  had  that  delicacy  of  perception  and 
ease  of  manner,  which  enablecl  him  to  adapt  himself  to  every  situation, 
and  equally  to  conceal  ennui  or  strong  emotion.  On  the  present  occasion 
he  was  gay  and  brilliant,  while  poor  Florita,  overcome  and  alarmed  by  her 
own  emotion,  appeared  absent  and  taciturn.  Her  feelings  were  so  intense 
that  she  could  find  nothing  to  say,  and  she  feared  to  speak  lest  even  the 
sound  of  her  voice  should  betray  her. 

Happily  she  had  a  means  of  expressing  her  feeling  without  danger  of 
being;  understood,  and  here  her  talent  came  to  her  aid.  As  the  Marquis 
inquiied  if  the  accident  of  the  last  evening  had  affected  her  voice,  she 
arose  smiling,  opened  the  harpi^ichord,  and  only  replied  by  improvising 
one  of  those  thrilling  airs  which  Calderon  compared  to  the  concerts  of  se- 
raphims.  Inspired  both  by  her  heart  and  genius,  the  trouble  of  her  soul 
imparted  an  indescribable  charm  to  her  voice — by  that  she  dared  to  ex- 
press all  her  trembling  joy,  her  tenderness,  her  passion.  She  sung  as  she 
had  never  sung  before,  and  even  Calderon  felt  as  if  he  heard  her  for  the 
first  time.  This  evening  was  perhaps  the  most  delightful  of  her  life — un- 
der the  eyes  of  him  she  loved,  she  felt  without  alloy  all  the  grandeur  and 
power  of  her  talent — the  happiness  of  being  beautiful,  brilliant  and  ad- 
mired. 

The  Marquis  listened  with  his  hand  on  his  brow,  and  his  eyes  veiled 
with  their  long  lashes — the  same  silent  admiration  as  usual  at  the  theatre, 
obly  that  Florita  could  now  perceive  the  hand  pressed  on  his  silken  doub- 
let, as  if  to  repress  the  beating  of  his  heart,  and  she  could  hear  the  sighs 
which  heaved  his  breast. 

When  she  finished,  overwhelmed  by  the  violence  of  her  own  emotions, 
her  hands  remained  resting  on  the  keys,  and  she  bent  feebly  forward  with 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  instrument. 

"What  ails  you,  child  ?'*  said  Ana  MuUer,  touching  the  noist,  cold 
brow  of  her  daughter.    "  Heavens !  how  pale  you  are ! 
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« I  am  weil-^I  am  content^^I  am  happy/'  replied  she,  pressing  her 
mother's  hand.     *'  You  see  that  I  have  not  lost  my  voice." 

Then  suddenly  recollecting  that  it  was  getting  late,  and  that  the  Mar- 
quis would  soon  take  his  leave,  she  turned  towards  him  and  engaged  in  a 
lively  conversation.  She  questioned  him  on  his  travels,  and  his  countryi 
and  listened  with  delighted  attention  to  his  replies.  Fiorita,  like  most 
of  her  countrywomen,  possessed  little  information,  but  her  mind  was  of 
,  that  fine  tone  which  even  ignorance  cannot  degrade.  Calderon  might  ea- 
sily have  perfected  her  education,  but  her  deficiency  in  that  respect  had 
never  occurred  to  him — the  poet  had  thought  only  of  the  artist.  The 
Marquis,  with  his  brilliant  imagination  and  cultivated  mind,  spoke  to  her 
understanding  as  well  as  her  heart :  she  felt  her  ignorance,  and  blushed 
for  it. 

''  Ob  i"  said  she,  ingenuously,  '<  that  I  could  travel !  that  I  could  see 
the  world,  and  learn  something !  Until  now  I  have  believed  the  world 
enclosed  in  the  city  of  Madrid,  and  that  out  of  our  Spain  all  were  savages 
— but  I  now  know  that  France  also  is  beautiful." 

.  ''  You  must  one  day  visit  it,"  replied  the  Marquis,  ''  such  talent  as  yours 
should  not  confine  itself  to  any  spot  of  earth.  Our  court  and  city  would 
fete  you — our  poets  would  wnte  your  praise,  and  you  would  be  unrival* 
led,  as  you  ever  have  been." 

"  Yes,  that  would  be  a  triumph,"  said  Calderon,  with  a  constrained 
smile,  *^  but  in  the  mean  time,  you  must  spread  your  renown  in  France. 
I  hope  that  you  may  see  her  once  more  in  the  character  of  Medea  before 
your  departure." 

'*  Your  departure,  my  lord  1"  repeated  Fiorita,  *<  are  you  going  to  leave 
us?" 

'<  Perhaps  in  a  week — perhaps  in  a  month — ^perhaps  in  a  year,"  replied 
he,  '*  it  depends  entirely  on  my  own  will.'' 

**\  thought,"  said  Cidderon,  gravely,  ''that  you  were  daily  expecting 
the  order  for  your  recall." 

*'  Yes,  the  order  will  very  probably  arrive,  but  I  may  disobey  it,"  said 
the  Marquis,  glancing  at  Fiorita,  **  indeed,  1  feel  much  inclined  to  do  so.'* 

From  this  day  forward  the  Marquis  de  Ribiers  became  a  frequent  guest, 
but  be  never  saw  Fiorita  except  in  the  presence  of  her  mother  or  Calde- 
ron, who  watched  their  conversations  with  jealous  inquietude.  Poor  Cal- 
deron !  despair  was  in  his  heart,  for  he  also  loved  her — and  with  a  hopeless 
devoledness,  which  a^ired  to  no  other  reward  than  her  friendship  and  con- 
fidence—to no  higher  enjoyment  than  that  of  each  day  beholding  her. — 
Yet  he  was  jealous  and  miserable,  at  perceiving  that  another  had  awak- 
ened emotions  in  that  soul,  which,  since  it  could  not  be  his,  he  hoped 
would  remain  insensible  to  all  love  but  that  of  glory. 

One  evening  Fiorita  performed  the  part  of  Medea,  in  ''The  Conquest 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,"  which  for  more  than  two  months  had  held  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  stage.  Her  performance  of  the  character  was  ev- 
er admirable,  but  on  this  night  she  surpassed  all  former  efforts.  The  the- 
atre shook  with  thunders  of  applause,  and  the  curtain  fell  amidst  enthusi- 
astic shouts  of  Viva  la  Fiorita !  Calderon  was  ready  as  usual  to  conduct 
her  home,  but  on  approaching  with  this  intention,  he  found  her  standing 
silent  and  motionless,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy,  and  apparently  ab- 
solved in  the  contemplation  of  some  horrible  fancy.    On  hearing  his  voice 
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she  started,  and  rejecting  with  disdain  all  the  choice  flowers  scattered 
around  her,  she  burst  into  tears. 

*'  My  child/'  exclaimed  her  mother  in  alarm,  "  what  aib  you  ?  T^hat 
has  happened  to  you  V  * 

"  Nothing,''  said  she  hastily,  **  nothmg^but  I  am  fatigued.  I  am  wes^ 
ly  of  singing  thus.     What  a  life  is  mine  I'' 

"  What!"  said  Calderon,  in  astonishment,  "you  who  are  such  a  pas- 
sionate lover  of  your  art  ?'' 

"I  am  weary  of  it,"  said  she,  despondingly. 

"  Weary  of  glory !  of  the  most  brilliant  success  that  woman  ever  en* 
joyed !"  said  Calderon. 

"  Glory !  fame !  success  P'  she  murmured  bitterly.  '*  Oh !  this  even* 
ing  I  have  comprehended  their  worth.  Yes,  until  now,  blind  that  I  was, 
I  prided  myseli  on  being  something  in  the  world,  and  ip^hat  am  I  ?  An 
unfortunate  woman,  forced  to  appear  before  the  public,  for  whose  plear 
sure  I  must  weep  or  lau^h ;  and  who,  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  mo- 
ment  may  receive  me  with  crowns  or  hisses.  Truly,  my  fate  is  a  very 
desirable  one.'' 

'*  What  in  the  name  of  wonder  has  happened  this  evening?"  murmur* 
ed  Calderon. 

"  Nothing,''  replied  Florita,  in  a  tone  of  calm  sadness.  "  But  as  I  have 
already  told  you,  I  am  dreadfully  fatigued  to-night  Come,  dear  mother, 
let  us  go  home." 

Then  percei\dng  that  her  mother  was  in  tears,  she  threw  her  arms  around 
her  and  added, 

"  I  will  pray  to  God  for  renewed  strength  and  power  to  drive  away  all 
tbes^  disgusts." 

Two  hours  after  this  Florita  arose  noiselessly,  and  with  a  light  step  pass- 
ed through  her  mother's  apartment,  which  adjomed  her  own.  She  was 
in  her  night  dress,  over  which  a  light  mantiUa  was  hastily  thrown ;  and 
pale,  agitated,  with  hair  unbound  and  falling  in  negligent  luxuriance 
around  her  figure,  she  glided  rather  than  walked  over  Oie  matted  floor* 
Having  by  a  glance  assured  herself  that  her  mother  slept,  she  cautioudy 
descended  the  stairs,  leaving  the  door  open  behind  her.  A  complete  s^ 
lence  reigned  throughout  the  house — all  the  servants  had  retired,  and 
with  uncertain  steps  she  traced  her  way  to  an  apartment  on  the  ground 
floor,  which  had  a  strongly  grated  window  opening  upon  the  street  This 
with  a  trembling  hand  she  unclosed ;  De  Kibiers  was  there,  and  every 
night  for  a  week  she  had  met  him  thus.  Pressing  her  brow  against  the 
odd  grating,  she  looked  out  and  shuddered. 

"  I  am  here,  my  beloved,"  said  the  Marquis,  **  how  impatiently  I  have 
waited  for  you !     How  slowly  comes  the  hour  of  our  meeting*" 

"  'Tis  the  only  happy  one  in  my  sad  life,"  murmured  Flonta. 

*'  Do  you  know  that  you  have  performed  admirably  this  evening,"  re- 
sumed the  Marquis.  ''  Brilliant  as  you  ever  are,  I  never  heard  you  sing 
as  you  have  to-night  It  was  the  most  sublime  expression  of  love,  jealoU^ 
sy  and  despair." 

"  What  lady  was  that  whom  you  accompanied?"  demanded  Florita* 

"  She  was  a  very  great^  lady— the  Countess  Agamonte,'!  ref^ed  the 
Marquis,  **  she  usually  resides  on  her  estate,  but  bemg  by  cbatice  in  Mad- 
rid she  was  eager  to  bear  you,  of  whom  eveiy  one  was  talking.    Sbei  ad« 
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mired  and  sppkuded  yott  ^oNMigb  to  tnJ&eff  even  me,  deiir  ttorite,  and 
told  me  at  parting  that  she  owed  to  you  the  most  defightfol  evening  of 
her  life." 

"  Yes,  I  amused  her  extremely,"  said  Fiorita,  coldly.  "  But  why  wb* 
she  alone — where  was  Count  Aeamonte?" 

"  Count  Agamonte,"  replied  tne  Marquis^  laughing,  *'oh!  he  docs  not 
go  to  the  theatre  yet.  He  is  a  child  of  five  years  old — ^beautiful  as  an  an- 
gel— ^the  only  child  of  the  Countess,  who  is  a  widow.^* 

<'Ah!  I  understand,"  said  Fiorita,  suddenly  withdrawing  her  hand 
which  the  Marquis  till  then  retained  through  the  bars. 

"  Yes,  you  outdid  yourself  my  beautiful  Fiorita,''  resumed  the  Marquis. 
**  I  cannot  tell  you  all  the  praises  that  you  received — evety  expression  of 
admiration  was  exhausted  on  you,  and  I — I  gloried  in  your  triumphs,  and 
repeated  in  my  heart,  this  beautiful  woman,  whose  talents  are  the  theme 
of  eveiy  tongue,  whose  virtues  win  the  respect  of  every  admirer,  is  Hoii- 
rita,  my  own  Fiorita !" 

On  hearing  these  words  Fiorita  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and 
wept  bitteriy.  She  reflected  on  the  immense  difference  of  rank  between 
herself  and  the  great  lady  whom  she  had  seen  seated  beside  the  Marquis, 
and  whom  he  thought  it  an  honor  to  attend  in  public,  and  she  thought  in 
hittemesfl  of  spirit  that  those  titles,  those  honors  of  rank  which  belong  to 
Ugh  birth  co^d  never  be  hers — ^that  she  could  never  be  the  eoual  of  the 
man  she  loved.  "  What  am  I,"  thought  she,  "  and  what  can  I  hope  from 
hu  affection  ?  Would  he  not  degrade  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  by 
an  union  with  me,  while  all  would  applaud  his  choice  should  he  make  the 
Ceuntess  Agamonte  his  bride  ?" 

The  Marquis,  unable  to  comprehend  her  sudden  emotion,  excMmed 
with  a  gentie  expression  of  reproach, 

"  Why  these  tears — this  grief?  What  have  I  done  to  offend  you  ?  We 
have  been  so  happy  of  late,  what  change  has  occurred  ?** 

Fiorita  was  too'proud  to  acknowledge  the  cause  of  her  grief— she  would 
lyave  died  sooner. 

"  There  is  no  change,"  she  replied  with  an  efibrt,  "but  I  feel  as  I  ever 
liwe,  that  I  am  doing  wrong  to  be  here,  alone  with  you,  deceiving  my 
mother." 

"  You  love  me  no  more,  Fiorita,"  interrupted  de  Ribiers. 

"II"  sud  she,  vehementlv,  raising  her  eyes  appealingly  to  heaven, 
"I  love  you  no  more !  Should  I  be  here  if  I  did  not!  But  you  Heniy, 
rias  I  at  times  I  doubt — I  doubt  your  love." 

"  Unreasonable  child,"  said  he  with  a  smile,  "you  want  me  to  repeat 
fcr  the  thousandth  time,  that  I  love  you«— tendeiiy,  deeply,  more  than  life, 
fortune,  or  any  thing  but  honor.    Do  you  believe  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  yon  love  the  poor  Fiorita,"  said  she  with  an  accent,  in  which 
melancholy  and  passion  were  indescribably  blended. 

The  hoTOB  passed  rapidly  by  in  sweetiy  confidential  converse  through 


the  jealous  grate,  and  with  the  first  dawn  of  day  Fiorita  refined  her 
apaxtment,  after  havmg  promised  de  Ribiers  to  meet  him  again  m  the  same 
plaoe. 

The  next  evening  Galderon  had  attended  her  home,  afler  one  of  those 
lepresentetions  of  Medea,  which  were  always  the  occasion  of  new  trinmphs 
fhr  hc^^-bttl'the  poor  go*!  was  pale,  absent  and  mehikcholy,  and  aat  with- 
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out  spealdng  or  touching  the  refireshmenta,  which  m  usual  were  prepar- 
ed for  her.  Her  mother  left  the  room  for  a  moment,  when  Galderoa  ap> 
proached  her,  and  after  a  momentary  pause,  said, 

"  The  Marquis  de  Ribiers  was  not  present  this  evening?" 

Florita  trembled — she  perceived  that  he  had  discovered  the  cause  of 
her  depression,  and  burning  blushes  covered  her  face,  quickly  succeeded 
by  a  mortal  paleness. 

"  Do  you  love  this  man  ?"  asked  Galderon,  in  a  tone  of  grief  and  com* 
passion. 

"  Yes,  I  do  love  him !''  replied  Florita. 

At  this  moment  Ana  Muller  re-entered  the  room,  with  a  letter  in  her 
hand.  It  was  addressed  to  Floiiia,  and  had  been  delivered  by  a  servant 
of  the  Marijuis.  Florita  trembled  as  she  received  it,  and  struck  with  a 
sad  presentiment,  approached  a  lamp  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  room, 
and  read  with  a  beating  h^art— 

"  All  the  joy  of  my  life  is  past,  for  I  must  quit  you.  The  order  which 
recalls  me  to  France  has  arrived-— I  should  not  have  obeyed  it,  had  I  not 
at  the  same  time  received  an  intimation  from  the  Spanish  court  directing 
ne  to  leave  Madrid  in  twelve  hours*  My.  friends  have  endeavored  lo 
procure  a  mitigation  of  Ijiia  sentence,  and  have  obtained  it  on  a  condition 
which  I  have  re£ased-^I  have  sefused  to  remain  and  many  &e  Countess 
.Agamonte. 

*'  I  am  ^ing  Fiorita<-^ing  without  even  seeking  an  interview  with 
you--but  it  is  best  for  us  both  that  I  should  do  so»  I  depart  sorrowing**^ 
almost  hopeless.  Death  alone  can  release  jitxe  from  my  afflictions,  and  at 
this  moment  how  gladly  would  I  welcome  it  Sut  you  my  Florita,  pur» 
sue  your  destiny— be  still  beautiful,  adored,  an4  94  I  trust,  happy— yet 
focget  not  your  unfortunate  hsjhit. 

"  P.  S.  I  shall  be  detained  twenty-four  hours  at  Guadal^ara  with  the 
duke  of  Infantado.  If  I  there  9eceiv;e  a  word  from  you,  « last  adieu,  it 
will  be  one  other  moment  of  happiness  in  my  sad  life.'' 

Florita  remained  for  a  moment  motionless,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
letter.  She  was  deadly  pale,  but  no  other  sign  betrayed  her  consterna- 
tion and  despair.  Her  mother  and  Galderon  looked  at  her  in  anxiety  and 
silence.  At  length,  she  came  towards  them,  seated  herself  with  apparent 
calmness,  and  appeared  for  a  moment  lost  in  thought,  then  turning  to  Gal- 
deron, she  said — 

"  It  is  now  a  year  and  a  half  since  I  commenced  my  career;  I  have 
gained  a  considerable  sum,  have  I  not?" 

«  Without  doubt,"  replied  he,  astonished  at  the  question.  "  I  have  been 
watchful  of  your  interests,  and  have  lately  placed  four  hundred  thousaud 
reals  in  the  hands  of  my  friend,  don  Fabrique  Moreno." 

*< I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Florita,  ''that  is  for  my  mother." 

"  It  is  for  you  my  child !  it  will  be  your  ma^tage  portion  P'  cried  Ana 

Muller,  with  emotion. 

"  She  has  one  richer  than  that,^'  said  Galderon,  smilingly,  "  her  talent 
>^ 

At  this  moment  the  dock  of  a  neighboring  church  struck  twelve,  and 
he  arose. 

*'  It  is  late,''  said  he,  *'  Florita  is  fatigued  with  the  pcrrocmance,  I  must 
retire,  good  night  dona  Ana — adieu,  ray  child,  tUl  to-roonrow.'' 
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He  turned  to  depart,  but  Florita  extended  her  hand,  and  in  an  agitated 
voice,  repeated, 

"Adieu!" 

He  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  perceiving  it  cold  and  trembling,  he 
murmured, 

"Poor  Florita r 

After  his  departure,  Ana  Muller  looked  anxiously  at  her  daughter  for 
a  moment,  and  then  said, 

"My  child,  that  letter?" 

"To-morrow,  dear  mother,  you  shall  know  its  contents,"  she  replied 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  securing  it  under  her  velvet  bodice. 

As  usua],  the  mother  and  daughter  offered  up  their  evening  devotions 
together,  then  each  retired  to  her  own  apartment. 

Ana  MuUer  was  soon  in  a  profound  sleep ;  and  Florita,  who  had  not 
undressed,  then  arose  sofUy,  and  entered  her  mother's  room.  The  night 
lamp  threw  a  feeble  light  over  her  chamber,  and  the  heavy  damask  cur^ 
tains  drawn  around  the  bed  prevented  her  from  hearing  the  light  step  of 
her  daughter,  or  the  trifling  noise  which  she  made  in  opening  a  casket 
that  contained  her  jeweb,  and  a  hundred  quadruples.  Florita  took  a  few 
pieces  offscAd,  and  the  pearl  bracelet  which  she  received  from  the  queen 
-—then  sinking  on  her  knees  at  the  foot  of  her  mother^s  bed,  took  leave 
of  her,  with  deep,  though  silent  emotion.  A  moment  after  she  descend- 
ed the  stairs,  drew  back  some  heavy  bolts,  and  left  the  house.  Envelop- 
ed in  her  mantle,  she  walked  with  rapid  steps,  and  without  looking  around : 
the  silence  and  darkness  of  the  streets  gave  her  no  concern — death  itself 
would  not  have  alarmed  her  at  this  moment — she  was  under  an  excitement, 
in  presence  of  which  all  secondary  objects  disappeared.  She  thought  on- 
ly of  the  one  she  sought,  and  those  she  had  left  behind,  to  whom  morn- 
ing would  bring  distress  and  desolation. 

Thus  she  pursued  her  way  till  dawn,  when  she  at  length  perceived  one 
of  those  carriages,  which,  at  that  period  were  much  used  by  strangers,  and 
persons  of  small  fortune,  for  little  excursions  around  Madrid. 

Florita  mounted  the  heavy  equipage,  and  putting  a  quadruple  into  the 
hand  of  the  driver,  said,  "  To  Guadalajara." 


CHAPTER    VI. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day,  the  Marquis  de  Ribiers,  was  extended  on 
a  couch  in  his  apartment,  at  Guadalajara;  he  had  arrived  that  morning, 
fatigued  and  suffering  in  body  and  mind.  His  friend,  the  duke  of  Infan- 
tado  was  absent,  and  sad  and  lonely,  he  had  no  one  in  attendance  but  Cha^ 
ville,  his  French  valet  who  waited  at  a  respectful  distance. 

The  clock  in  his  apartment  struck  seven. 

**  Chaville,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  are  you  very  sure  that  no  letter  has 
come  for  me  ?" 

There  was  none,  when  I  enquired  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  and  I  left 
orders  that  if  any  thing  arrived,  it  should  immediately  be  sent  up ;  but  if 
my  lord  desires  it,  I  will  inquire  again." 

"  No,  Chaville,  not  at  present,  wait  a  moment,  how  long  this  evening 
is,  and  how  chilly!" 
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Ghaville  stiired  tip  the  coals  in  the  silver  brazier,  and  gave  the  Marquis 
his  box  of  pastilles. 

A  moment  after  a  light  knock  was  heard  at  the  door. 

"  It  is  her  letter!"  exclaimed  the  Marquis,  springing  from  his  couch, 
and  impatiently  throwing  open  the  door,  then  starting  back,  he  faintly  ar- 
ticulated "  Florita !" 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  with  which  he  pronounced  this  word 
that  froze  her  heart.  In  the  momentary  silence  that  ensued,  Cbaville  dis* 
appeared,  and  Florita  sunk,  trembling  and  exhausted  on  a  seat,  while  de 
Ribiers  on  his  knees  beside  her,  murmured,  *^  My  lovely  Florita,  have 
you  indeed  come  to  bid  me  adieu  ?  I  dared  not  hope  for  this.  I  fled 
from  you,  not  daring  to  trust  myself  with  another  interview,  but  I  feel 
now  that  I  wronged  both  you  and  myself.  Yes,  I  bless  you  for  this  mo» 
ment  of  happiness.    The  remembrance  of  it  will  never  leave  my  heart" 

"  Oh,  Henry !"  she  exclaimed,  burying  her  face  in  her  hands,  "  You 
know  not  my  madness;  when  I  read  that  fatal  letter,  a  sudden  frenzy  shot 
through  my  brain — ^to  see  you — ^to  live  in  the  land  that  you  inhabit,  seem« 
ed  all  that  could  render  life  endurable.  I  felt  that  you  were  more  to  me 
than  country.  Mead,  or  parent — ^and  I  quitted  all  to  follow  you.  The 
world  will  blame  me,  but  what  is  the  world  to  me — you  are  my  world— 
and  you  will  know  me  guiltless — send  me  before  you  to  France,  let  us 
never  meet  save  in  public — but  be  there  my  inspiration,  there  enjoy  my 
success — ^and  let  me  sometimes  hear  of  your  prosperity  and  honors,  though 
I  may  not  share  them — I  ask  nothing  more  of  heaven." 

As  she  uttered  these  words,  the  Marquis  sprung  to  his  feet,  and  clasp- 
ing his  hands,  exclaimed  passionately, 

"  Now  good  angels  guard  me !  for  I  am  sorely  tempted — ^no — ^no—- I  will 
not  yi^d«^I  will  live  and  die  a  man  of  honor." 

^*  Florita,^'  said  be,  with  painful  emotion,  "  I  love  you,  and  I  am  going 
to  give  you  the  greatest  proof  of  my  love,  by  refusing  the  sacrifice  that 
you  would  make  to  me.  In  the  innocent  devotion  of  your  heart  you  can* 
not  realize  my  motives.  But  the  plan  that  you  have  devised  is  impracti- 
cable— ^to  be  to  you  only  a  watchful  friend  or  brother,  with  a  heart  full  of 
E;ssion,  is  impossible.  I  dare  not  trust  myself— and  I  will  not  sully  the 
therto  unblemished  honor  of  our  family  by  an  act  of  baseness.  Yon 
must  return  to  Madrid  immediately,  and  I  do  not  leave  this  spot  till  you 
are  safely  restored  to  your  friends.'' 

She  looked  steadfastly  at  him,  without  replying :  she  seemed  not  to 
comprehend  him. 

"Listen,"  said  he,  gently,  "  it  is  from  the  love  and  respect  that  I  bear 
towards  you,  that  I  do  not  accept  your  devotion.  I  will  not  sacrifice  your 
life,  and  brilliant  expectations,  to  my  passion  for  you.  I  cannot  give  you 
a  place  worthy  of  you,  Florita,  I  cannot  many  you— and  the  world  shall 
never  regard  you  as  filling  a  less  honorable  station.  Do  you  understand 
me?" 

**  Yes,"  said  she,  rising. 

She  was  very  pale,  but  her  tranquil  countenance  revealed  nothing  of 
what  was  passing  in  her  soul — ^while  the  Marquis,  agitated  and  bewilder* 
ed,  felt  his  resolution  filter,  and  for  a  moment  regretted  the  happiness  he 
had  refused. 

"  One  day,  Florita,"  said  he,  "  you  will  appreciate  my  conduct,  and 
iinderstand  that  I  have  loved  you  enough  to  renounce  you " 
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"  You  hftYB  loved  me !"  repeated  shei  iaa  broken  voice,  and  her  tea» 
flowed  freely  as  with  shame  and  terror  she  perceived  the  risk  that  but  for 
his  generosity  she  had  encountered.  "Ohl  my  God,''  she  murmured, 
<<you  have  saved  me!'' 

"  My  Fiorital"  exclaimed  de  Ribiers,  pressing  her  to  his  breast  in  na* 
controllable  emotion — then  gently  releasing  her,  he  retreated  to  a  distance. 
The  danger  of  his  situation  alarmed  him,  and  without  venturing  to  add 
another  word,  he  rung  the  bell  vicdently.    Chaville  instantly  appeared. 

"  Order  round  my  carriage,  and  prepare  yourself  to  attend  thu  lady  to 
Madrid." 

The  valet  bowed,  and  retired.  Florita  sat  moiionless,  apparently  lost 
in  thought,  while  the  Marquis  stood  in  gloomy  silence  by  her  side.  In 
about  ten  minutes  the  sound  of  wheeb  was  heard  in  the  court. 

"Adieu,  dear  Florita!"  exclaimed  the  Marquis,  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
**  May  you  be  faappy^-your  happiness  is  dearer  to  me  than  my  own.  This 
has  been  a  fearful  trial  to  us,  but  its  remembrance  will  bring  peace  to  our 
souls :"  he  paused,  overcome  by  excessive  emotion. 

Florita  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven,  then  without  uttering  a  word,  she 
prossed  his  offered  hand  to  her  heart,  and  passed  quickly  out,  while  de 
Kibiers  in  an  agony  of  grief,  exclaimed — 

"  Florita  I  dear  Florita !  I  have  acted  with  baibarous  courage  1"  but  she 
heard  him  not.  A  minute  after,  the  chariot  was  rolling  on  its  way  to 
Madrid. 

The  next  morning  Florita,  melancholy  and  exhausted,  re-entered  her 
home.  Her  absence  had  been  known  for  some  hours,  and  the  faithful 
Calderon  was  already  with  her  mother:  they  both  ran  to  meet  her,  and 
Ike  unhappy  girl  on  beholding  them,  fell  on  her  knees — the  afflicted  moth- 
er raised  her  child,  and  embraced  her,  weeping,  while  Calderon  tenderly 
supported  her  into  the  house.  On  reaching  their  apartment,  FlOrita  seat- 
ed herself,  with  her  brow  resting  upon  the  harpsichord,  and  her  face  bu* 
tied  in  her  handkerchief,  which  was  steeped  in  tears. 

Ana  Muller  with  clasped  hands  and  eyes  cast  down,  stood  beside  her 
in  a  stupor  of  grief. 

«  My  child,"  said  Calderon  at  length,  with  an  effi>rt,  ''  you  have  com- 
mitted a  great  fault,  but  happily  it  is  yet  unknown— you  have  returned  in 
good  time.  Take  courage,  your  mother  pardons  you,  and  there  may  yet 
be  much  happiness  for  you  in  the  world." 

Florita  seized  his  hand,  and  joining  it  with  that  of  her  mother,  impress- 
ed a  kiss  on  both,  then  raising  towards  heaven  a  look  of  sad,  yet  firm  re- 
serve, she  said — 

^  The  world,  I  renounce  it!  my  career  in  it  is  finished.  Dear  friend, 
console  my  mother.    Mother,  I  have  but  returned  to  bid  you  adieu  I" 

''And  where  would  you  go?"  .exclaimed  Calderon,  struck  with  grief 
ud  astonishment 

«  To  a  convent,^'  she  replied,  **  in  that  calm  retreat  I  will  await  my  re- 
lease." 

''  Oh !  my  daughter,"  said  Ana  MuUer,  '^  have  you  then  loved  that  man 
«o  much  ?" 

"I  loved  him  as  he  is  worthy  of  being  loved,  my  mother,"  replied  Plo^ 
rita,  with  an  indescribable  expression  of  grief  and  pride,  **  and  I  will  now 
give  him  a  last  proof  of  it." 
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The  next  day  she  entered  a  convent  of  Carmelites,  and  for  a  week 
nothing  was  talked  of  in  the  court  or  city,  but  this  event.  Ana  Muller 
separated  courageou3ly  from  her  daughter,  convinced  that  religion  only 
could  heal  the  deep  wound  of  her  soul,  but  she  soon  sunk  under  the  grief 
of  such  a  loss — and  dying,  bequealhed  her  beloved  instrument  to  Calde- 
ion,  and  her  fortune  to  the  poor  of  Madrid.  Calderon  de  la  Barca  long 
lamented  the  object  of  his  faithful  attachment,  and  often  at  eve,  he  mie^ht 
be  seen  on  his  knees,  in  the  church  of  the  Carmelites,  listening  to  a  voice 
fix>m  the  choir,  which,  to  his  ear  was  like  that  of  an  angel  chanting  prais- 
es in  the  eternal  tabernacle* 


ODD-FELLOWS'    CELEBRATION, 

AT  LANCASTEB,  OHIO,  APRIL,  26,  1844. 
OtiaoCAL  Oou,  composed  czpreMly  fbt  the  oceaiion,  by  Robikt  E.  H.  Lituuis. 

Odd-Fbllows'  Htkh. 

Blbst  tatt  the  hearte  that  feel, 

And  banifh  othefB*  grief, 
Obedient  to  the  Sevionr^i  wiU, 

They  too,  ihaU  find  relief! 

Bleit  are  the  handi  that  g^e. 

The  Stewabos  of  the  Lohd, 
A  hundred  fold  ihall  they  receire 

As  their  niUiite  reward ! 

Blest  are  the  deeds  that  Mag 

Salratioa  to  the  poor. 
That  asake  tha  widow's  heart  to  aiag. 

And  orphans  sigh  no  aiore. 

Blest  are  the  fiOMaor  Paaia, 

Who  howE  and  Hvm  shad. 
They  shaU  hare  BMiey,  and  their  Miii 

Shall  like  a  riyer  ipieid* 

Blest  11  afflieaon  thayr- 

llie  good  that  th^  hare  dona, 
In  death  shall  ehase  their  gloon  awajr 

As  muts  the  nsii«anB. 

Blest  in  God's  Paradiai, 

Like  ftara  fiMarer  glow* 
ToprorethatAtaloMtaiaisi . 

Who  DOBva  «ooo  bilowJ 
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Ood>Fellow8'  Muodt* 

While  for  greater  Zeal  We're  praying. 
Heart  in  heart,  and  hand  in  hand. 

Father,  let  thy  Spirit  swaying. 
Animate  the  social  band ! 
dire  us  feeling 

For  the  lad  of  er'ry  land ! 

We  haye  felt  the  world'i.deep  ■orrov. 
And  can  feel  for  others*  woe, 

Whiip'ring  joy  shall  oome  to-morroWf 
Bidding  PaUh  and  Hopt  to  glow ! 
Blest  in  blessing. 

We  woold  thus  the  SaHoor  know ! 

Oire,  that  we  may  bless  while  giniigs 
Earthly  comforts  with  the  bliis. 

Doable  joy  to  widows'  grieying. 
And  to  orphans  more  than  peace : 
As  Thy  stewards 

Spread  thy  goods  in  righteonsness ! 

Giro  OS  then  Thy  sweet  approral. 
More  than  earth  oould  eyer  gire. 

Blest  in  life,  and  blest  remoral 
From  the  earth  with  Chriit  to  lire ! 
All  is  from  Thee  { 

With  uereaie  Thine  own  reoeiye! 


Odd-Fbxxow*'  Htkm. 

*<  LOTI  TRT  If BI«HBOE  !"  ThOQ  doft  MJ  ! 

Treading  in  the  Sayionr's  way. 
We  woold  spread  Thy  gifts  abimid, 
And  be  Uke  Thee,  Father,  God! 

"Bb  thov  MBBoirvL !"  we  hear! 
For  those  deeds  our  hearts  prepare^ 
Giro  us  toalt  to  loye  all  men. 
Not  for  earth,  but  Hear'nly  gain ! 

"LOYB  PULnLur  thb  Saobbd  Law!** 
Truth  from  Holy  Writ  we  know! 
Bind  it  eloser  to  our  heart. 
Wider  blessing!  to  impart ! 

To  the  man  who  helpf  the  poor 
Thou  hast  made  a  promlMiue^— 
While  we  oomfort  in  distraae 
Cheer  U0  with  Thy  nUd  bliM? 
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U  the  dftTioor'i  path  of  petM. 
May  we  find  His  righteoiUDe«,'*-» 

Peeoe  on  emrth,  nod  peaoe  with  God  t 
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(Habk  ! )    Hark !  how  the  Sarioor  eriei ! 

The  seraphs  bear  the  news : 
'.*  Hail  Charity  !  that  from  the  skies 

Sheds  tears  like  morning  dews  ! 
Blest  Lovn,  in  God-like  dress. 

And  Good  Wzli  come  to  earth 
That  hears  to  all  the  Bbasich  or  Pjbach, 

And  shows  its  Hear'nlj  birth.'* 

(Hail?)  •* Hail,  Charity !"  onr  hearts, 

At  Mercy's  eal!  reply  ! 
Thriee  hail  the  Love  that  good  imparts. 

And  no  beholder  nigh ! 
Forer'ry  sigh  a  smile. 

For  er'ry  tear  a  joy. 
Expecting  no  reward,  the  while. 

Bat  bliss  without  niloy  ! 

(This.)  This,  Bbsthben  shall  we  do ! 

RbUOION  VXDBriL'O  ! 

The  widow  bless,  her  joys  renew. 
Sustain  the  orphan  child  ! 

Gbano  Mabtbb  of  the  sky. 
Thy  aid  we  wonld  inq^ore. 

In  doing  good,  and  when  we  die. 
To  hlcai  forerBrmore ! 


ADDRESS, 


BY    BBO.    BLDBB    ISAAC    N.    WaLTSR. 


In  every  age  of  the  world,  and  among  the  different  nations  of  the  earth, 
attention  has  been  paid  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  important  events. 

The  birth-days  of  kings  and  princes  have  been  celebrated;  the  great 
principles  upon  which  societies  and  assodationB  are  based  have  been  ex- 

•  DellTtred  before  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-Fdlowt,  at  the  cOtobrBdoB  ofColUBbaa  LodgeiNo. 
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hibited  in  all  their  original  8tn^p]jiciiy  and  sjjleadoi:,  ^d  deep  impreasioiie 
of  their  intrinsic  worth  stampp^  upon  the  infnds  of  Qiultitudes  on  their  re^ 
turning  anniversaries.  Conquering  heroes  have  been  deified,  and  the 
achievements  of  the  mighty  ii^  battle  have  hepn  Ciunmemorated  to  hand 
down  to  posterity  the  glory  and  fame  of  martial  deeds. 

And  there  is  nothing  better  calculated  to  excite  to  noble  works  than 
such  commemorations,  when  men  gather  together,  at  stated  periods,  to 
celebrate  important  epochs  in  national  history ;  to  recount  the  virtues  of 
the  wise  and  good ;  to  listen  to  practical  demonstrations  of  their  princi- 
ples, and  to  make  public  manifestations  of  their  attachment  to  systems 
that  have  their  respect  and  confidence. 

This  is  the  testimony  of  all  history,  and  so  it  will  ever  be ;  there  is  im- 
planted, in  greater  or  less  degree,  in  every  human  bosom  feelings  of  ven- 
eration for  the  great,  and  love  and  admiration  of  the  good  and  beautiful ; 
and  almost  as  universal  is  the  impulse  to  give  expression  to  those  feelings 
by  public  acknowledgment  and  ceremonial  rights. 

We  read  in  Jewish  history  that  the  people  of  that  nation  were  accus- 
tomed to  assemble  at  Jerusalem — men,  women,  and  children,  from  all 
parts  of  the  dominion  came  in  thronging  thousands  to  keep,  in  the  ''  holy 
city,''  the  solemn  festival  enjoined  by  their  religion ;  and  having  there 
united  with  one  heart  in  grateful  thanksgiving  to  the  Almighty  for  their 
deliverance  from  Egyptian  bondage,  they  returned  again  to  their  several 
homes,  their  piety  and  patriotism  increased,  and  all  the  best  feelings  of 
their  natures  renewed  and  strengthened.  From  a  small  and  insignificant 
beginning  that  people  rose  with  unexampled  rapidity  until  they  stood  first 
amon^  the  nations — the  twelve  tribes — ^acknowledged  as  the  chosen  peo- 
ple ofGod.  This  proud  distinction  they  forfeited  by  their  ungrateful  dis- 
obedience. Corruption  and  crime  succeeded  to  the  pious  simplicity  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews;  and  while  good  men  were  mourning  over  the  degene- 
racy, and  looking  with  longing  eyes  for  the  advent  of  a  promised  Messiah, 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  as  foretold  by  prophets  and  seers,  our  Divine  Teach- 
er appeared,  as  commissioned  seraphs  announced  to  trembling  shepherds 
that  the  King  of  the  Jews  was  born. 

This  was  a  great  and  auspicious  event,  the  dawn  of  a  new  and  ^orious 
era :  o]d  superstitions  and  idolatries  were  to  be  done  away,  and  man,  re- 
leased from  the  thraldom  of  error,  received  bright  and  cheering  revelations 
of  his  true  nature  and  his  exalted  destiny. 

Surely  such  an  event  is  worthy  of  all  commemoration ;  and  for  nearly 
two  thousand  years  its  returning  anniversary,  and  those  of  others  connect- 
ed with  the  heavenly  mission,  have  been  celebrated  throughout  the  Chris- 
tian world. 

Again :  as  a  prominent  feature  in  our  own  national  histoiy,  we  have 
met,  and  are  met,  this  day  to  celebrate  the  most  glorious  event  that  ever 
transpired  in  the  political  history  of  the  world. 

VYe  doiiot  meet  in  the  empty  pageant  of  regal  splendor;  we  come  9ot 
to  daze  our  eyes  ^ith  the  crowns  of  kings,  or  diadems  placed  upon  the 
heads  of  mort^  a^  l)lind  and  as  weak  as  ourselves,  but  to  celebrate  the 
birth-day  of  a  nation,  and  to  join  our  voices  in  the  acclaim  that  now  gives 
utterance  to  the  emotions  sweUin^  in  the  hearts  of  seventeen  millions  of 
American  citizens,  in  the  deep  acknpwliedgments  of  a  nation's  glory,  and 
a  nation  s  liberty. 
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Atfsoclaited  -v^ith  this  dfly  aW  reflections  5f'th«  Hioil  pleasirtg  arid  mag- 
nificent character;  we  call  to  recoUefcticfrx  the  toiiggle,  the  perse<rerance, 
and  the  victory,  of  the  patri<it  spirits  of' 76,  when  th^  dark  cloud  of  Brit- 
ish oppression  hnng  over  the?m,  and  the  engines  of  death  were  despatch- 
ed across  the  mighty  deep  to  deprive  them  of  theii^  rights — to  destroy  their* 
liberties,  and  make  them,  and  us  their  descendants,  vassals  forever. 

But  those  unconquerable  spirits  declared  that  for  their  rights  they  would' 
contend,  and  their  motto,  "  Liberty  or  Death,"  roused  them  to  action. — 
And  those  who  could  not  command  the  deadly  firelock  grasped  the  spade 
and  pickaxe  from  their  fields  of  toil  and  directed  their  course  to  Bunker's 
height  to  dig  the  grave  of  their  eAemy.  By  their  united  efforts  they  plant- 
ed the  tree  of  liberty,  nourished  it  with  their  blood,  and  it  has  grown  un- 
til its  towering  height  reaches  the  clouds  and  spreads  its  branches  over 
millions  of  happy  fieings  in  the  land  of  the  free.  Thanks  to  the  virtue, 
the  patriotism,  the  perseverance,  of  our  fathers. 

By  perseverance  were  made  to  rise  in  regular  succession  the  cloud-' 
capt  spires  and  lofty  battlements  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Carthage  and  Rome. 
By  perseverance  a  Franklin  called  the  lightning  from  heaven,  and  laid 
the  thunderbolt  harmless  at  his  feet.  And  by  perseverance  the  scientific 
have  chained  the  electric  fluid  to  the  railroad  car,  and  travel  with  light- 
ning speed  around  the  world ;  or,  mounting  the  serial  chariot,  are  borne 
upon  the  wings  of  the  untiring  whirlwind.  And  it  was  perseverance  that 
gave  this  new  wortd  her  freedom,  and  we  can  I'ejoicc  that  for  sixty-seven 
years,  the  sun,  in  his  daily  and  annual  revolutions,  has  poured  his  light' 
upon  the  plains  and  valleys  of  an  independent  nation. 

But  this  day  we  are  met  to  celebrate  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  In-' 
dependent  Order  of  Odd-Fellows,  in  this  city;  the  birth-day  of  an  insti- 
tution which  has  for  its  object  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Four  years 
ago  the  first  impulse  was  given  to  principles  of  Odd-Fellowship  by  regu- 
larly organizing  a  society  and  adopting  a  constitution.  Rs  commencement 
was  small,  popular  sentiment  against  it,  the  prejudices  of  the  people  stood 
ready  to  impede  its  prosrress,  but  in  the  midst  of  all  opposition  it  nas  mbv-. 
ed  on  in  the  majesty  of  its  strength,  and  the  beauty  of  its  character,  dis-' 
pensing  its  blessings  upon  the  afflicted,  raising  the  bowed  down,  cheer- 
ing the  heart  of  the  widowed  mother,  and  wiping  the  tear  from  the  or- 
phan's eye. 

And  when  the  indiscriminate  leveller  of  all  human  greatness,  while 
spreading  his  ruthless  devastations  in  the  world,  has  murked  for  his  ob- 
ject a  brother  and  a  husband  in  this  city,  Odd-Fello>Vship  brooded  over 
his  Afflicted  pillow,  and  stood  around  his  dying  couch,  until  the  last  flick- 
erings  of  life  were  gone,  to  administer  the  balm,  ahd  lend  a  helping  hand. 
Thus  to  the  living  and  the  dying  have  the  principles  of  the  Order  been 
demonstrated  before  you.  The  principles  of  Odd-Fellowship  have  only 
to  be  known  to  be  appreciated — ^possessed,  to  create  happiness,  and  re- 
duced to  practice,  in  order  to  spread  joy  and  peace  throughout  commu- 
nity. 

In  vain  men  try  to  ridicule  a  system  that  is  productive  of  so  much  good ; 
one  that  carries  with  it  the  evidence  of  its  own  worth,  and  stamps,  in  all 
its  acts,  its  profession  with  eternal  valufe. 

Poetry  may  delight  the  worid  with  8on|;  the  orilor  may  fascinate  man- 
kind with  his  towering  eloquence,  and  still,  when  the  excitement  of  thei' 
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moment  is  ptet,  the  multitiides  dispened»  not  &  fi«gmenl  or  cramb  remun 

to  feast  the  mind  in  quiet  retirement.  But  Odd-Fellowship  is  best  en* 
joyed  when  reflecting  upon  the  past,  and  silently  meditating  the  deeds  of 
charity  performed.  Charity  is  one  of  the  leading  attributes  of  the  Order* 
Charity,  the  heaven-bom — first  of  the  Christian  graces ;  for  what  says.the 
Apostle,  in  summing  up  the  choicest  of  the  spiritual  gifts  ?  "  Faith,  hope, 
charity,"  *  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity  J 

But  the  world  has  wondered,  and  the  curious  have  inquired,  if  the  prin- 
ciples of  Odd-Fellowship  are  productive  of  so  much  good,  why  not  pub- 
lish them  to  the  world,  and  let  all  mankind  become  acquainted  with  the 
tenets  of  our  creed,  our  forms  and  ceremonies  ?  We  answer,  that  such  of 
these  as  are  concealed  from  the  public  gaze  concern  only  ourselves,  they 
do  not,  and  cannot,  in  any  way,  affect  the  uninitiated ;  at  the  same  time, 
they  are  accessible  to  all  worthy  men  upon  the  same  conditions  as  we  our-r 
selves  receive  them.  "  The  rules  of  the  Order  admit  to  membership  ev* 
ery  man  of  good  moral  character  who  is  capable  of  pursuing  the  ordinary 
avocations  of  life.'' 

The  more  secret  principles  are,  the  more  sacred ;  and  the  more  sacred 
they  are  invariably  productive  of  the  greatest  good.  To  publish  all,  then, 
would  at  once  destroy  the  object ;  the  whole  fabric  would  fall  to  the  earth, 
and  no  guardian  angel  be  found  in  the  ark  of  Odd-Fellowship  to  soothe 
the  sorrows  of  the  afflicted. 

But  we  are  accused  of  having  bad  men  in  our  society — ^men  who  are  un- 
worthy the  countenance  of  the  wise  and  good. 

This  objection  is  one  that  might,  with  equal  justice,  be  urged  against 
any  society  that  exists,  or  that  ever  did  exist,  whether  socid,  political, 
philanthropic  or  religious ;  for  there  never  yet  was  sect  or  den(Hnination, 
however  pure  and  holy  the  tenets  of  its  creed ;  no  political  organization, 
however  patriotic  in  motive ;  no  combination  for  relieving  the  distresses, 
or  promoting  the  happiness  of  men,  and  scarcely  even  a  private  family, 
but  has  numbered  in  its  list  of  members  some  who  were  unworthy. 

It  is  necessarily  so  from  our  veiy  natures,  for  man  is  an  imperfect  be- 
ing. Suffice  it,  at  this  time,  to  say,  that  good  moral  character  is  made  a 
requisite  for  admission  to  our  Order;  that  no  indecorous  or  immoral  con- 
duct is  suffered  in  our  meetings,  and  that  offending  members  are  punish- 
ed with  expulsion,  or  other  appropriate  penalty.  ""  We  meet  in  friend- 
ship, transact  our  business  in  harmony,  and  depart  in  peace." 

Again :  it  is  said,  secret  societies  subvert  the  government,  and  destroy 
well  regulated  systems. 

Fortunately  for  us  there  is  a  rule  whereby  to  judge  of  men,  their  mo- 
tives, and  their  deeds.  The  Saviour  of  the  world  has  said  that,  *'  by  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  The  more  general  and  important  regula- 
tions of  our  Order  have  been  published,  and  are  open  to  the  inspection 
of  the  world ;  these  bear  testimony  that  its  object  is  the  happiness  of  man. 
This  is  the  bhssom  and  the  promise,  if  ihe  fruit  be  different  you  will 
know  it;  however  secret  our  actions  their  efiects  will  be  visible;  and  if 
it  be  seen  that  our  institution  is  productive  of  evil  in  community ;  if  it 
encourages  vice,  immorality,  or  crime,  or  in  any  way  tends  to  the  subver- 
sion of  good  order  in  society,  then  visit  it  with  the  withering  scourge  of 
public  opinion;  or,  if  you  please,  suppress  it  entirel3r  by  the  strong  aim 
rf  power.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  find  following  in  its  train,  support 
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to  tbe  feeble,  oomforl  aadcoiiBolAtiQft  to  the  afflicted,  and  relief  to  the  dia- 
tressed ;  if  you  see  the  sweet  stream  of  charity  flowing  from  it  as  from  a 
natural  source,  then,  we  ask  for  it  your  confidence  and  support.  We 
cheerfully  abide  the  result. 

Those  who  are  blest  with  health  and  prosperity,  surrounded  with  kind 
relatives  and  friends  ready  to  minister  to  every  want,  may  deem  an  insti- 
tution like  ours  unnecessary ;  but  the  dearest  friends  may  be  taken  from 
us«  and  the  treasures  of  this  world  take  to  themselves  wings  and  flee 
away.  Even  in  this  situation  the  Odd-Fellow  is  not  without  a  resource; 
he  may  be  stretched  upon  a  bed  of  sickness  in  a  land  of  strangers,  pea<« 
niless,  and  with  nothing  to  hope  from  the  cold  charity  of  an  unfeeling 
world ;  but  even  there  he  will  find  in  his  extremity  a  brother  and  a  friend 
to  relieve  his  necessities,  and  send  him  on  his  way  rejoicing.  It  is  thus 
that  Odd-Fellowship  smooths  the  rugged  paths  of  life,  and  turns  the  wild- 
erness into  a  garden,  and  the  thirsty  lands  into  springs  of  living  water. 

With  reference  to  the  antiquity  of  our  Order  I  need  say  but  little,  as 
we  have  access  to  the  pages  of  Holy  writ ;  in  reading  the  history  of  Jon- 
athan and  David,  and  other  ancient  worthies,  we  can  trace  the  principles 
of  Odd-Fellowship.  It  has  survived  the  downfall  of  empires,  and  the  de- 
struction of  dynasties ;  the  monumental  marble  has  crumbled  to  decay ; 
the  pyramids  are  grown  gray  with  years ;  Thebes,  with  her  hundred  gates, 
sleeps  beneath  her  desolations  that  with  voiceless  eloquence  proclaim  her 
&1I;  but  Odd-Fellowship  is  still  the  same.  The  moral  earthquakes  of 
centuries  have  not  shaken ;  persecution  has  not  destroyed ;  neglect  has 
not  dissolved ;  nor  has  prosperity  swerved  from  its  legitimate  object  an 
institution  which  unveils  in  the  bosom  of  the  great  God  the  sacred  tenets 
•of  its  creed. 

The  kingdoms  of  the  earth  have  passed  from  the  stage,  and  scarcely  a 
cemembrance  of  their  glory  remains.  The  glittering  towers  of  Troy  have 
fallen ;  Greece,  the  land  of  glory  and  of  song,  is  trampled  under  foot ; 
Rome,  who,  from  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  sent  forth  her  edicts  to  the 
world,  has  been  deluged  by  a  barbarian  torrent,  and  the  red  arms  of  her 
destroyers  have  prostrated  her  martial  prowess  forever ;  the  glory  of  Span* 
ish  chivalry  is  quenched  in  anarchy  and  confusion ;  but  Odd-Fellowship 
still  passes  on,  cheered  by  the  sorrows  she  has  alleviated,  by  the  tears  she 
has  dried.  Thus,  from  remote  antiouity,  she  has  kept  her  onward  march, 
unwavering,  unsubdued.  As  the  handmaid  of  liberty  she  unfurls  the 
banner  of  innocence,  and  aids  in  the  wide  diffusion  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence, where  once  the  poor  Indian,  in  his  idolatry,  bowed  his  knees  to 
the  setting  sun,  and  ofiered  his  sacrifice  to  the  Great  Spirit  of  darkness 
and  storms. 

Upwards  of  three  thousand  years  have  gone  down  the  tide  of  time  since 
Odd-Fellowship  commenced  her  glorious  course ;  the  whirlwinds  of  war 
have  passed  over  the  earth,  spreading  desolation  and  death ;  the  sceptre 
has  tailen  from  the  palsied  arm  of  the  monarch,  and  lofty  thrones  and  em- 
pires have  passed  away  in  the  splendid  drama  of  destruction,  since  the 
sublime  edifice  of  Odd-Fellowship  first  dipped  its  spire  in  the  clouds  and 
shed  its  brilliancy  in  the  benighted  bosom  of  the  world.  The  prejudice 
of  bigotryf  and  the  tyranny  of  ignorance,  have  fled  before  it ;  its  lamp  has 
illumined  the  dark  page  of  history,  and  shed  a  glorious  luatre  on  the  march 
of  science.    It  is  a  cofifioling  reflection  that  our  institution  took  it  rise  in 
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ft  period  of  such  istellectaal  8pkDdor»  that  it  has  flowed  on  throagli  tho 
gloom  and  glorj  of  the  world ;  and  that  the  light  of  its  antiquity  comes 
streaming  up  from  the  huned  nations  of  olden  time,  and  experience,  hoa» 
xy  with  departed  centuries,  comes  with  the  funeral  torch  of  by- gone  em*^ 
pires  to  lignt  us  down  to  the  end  of  time,  and  gild  the  character  of  our  Or- ' 
der  with  the  garb  of  innocence  and  love. 

Thus  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-Fellows  hare  great  reason  to  re- 
joice in  the  rise  and  progress  of  their  institution,  and  that  their  principles 
have  been  kept  sacred,  and  handed  down  unsullied,  through  the  genera* 
tions  of  the  world  to  the  present.  And  if  the  same  integrity  shall  be  ob- 
served, future  generations  will  behold,  with  rapturous  joy,  the  flag  of  Odd* 
Fellowship  borne  upon  the  winds  of  heaven,  and  rejoice  to  see  upon  its 
waving  folds,  in  characters  of  living  Hght,  that  "  In  Gob  we  trust." 

Let  us  rejoice  this  day  that  we  have  attained  to  what  we  have,  and  from 
the  past  let  us  be  encpuraged  to  press  the  battle  to  the  gate,  not  forgetting 
that  we  are  dependant  upon  the  Father  of  our  mercies. 

And  while  we  carry  out  our  principles  in  our  associations  with  the  world, 
let  us  convince  mankind  that  Odd-Felk>wship  is  based  upon  **  Friendship, 
Truth  and  Love."  And  when  the  first  bright  rays  of  the  morning  sun 
play  u(:^on  the  mountain's  gilded  brow,  and  when  the  light  of  day  recedes 
lirom  the  face  of  the  sleeping  waters,  let  us  bring  our  sacrifice  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving  to  Him  who  arched  the  firmament — to  Him  who  wove 
the  rainbow — ^whose  awfully  pervading  spirit  lights  up  the  sunbeam  in  the 
morning,  and  walks  upon  the  pinions  of  the  mnlnight  storm. 

One  word  to  the  fair  partners  of  our  lives :  your  deepest  and  dearest  in- 
terests are  combined  with  the  prosperity  of  your  husbands,  fathers  and 
brothers.  Agreeably  to  the  tenets  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-Fel- 
lows, you  aie  excluded  from  associating  with  us  in  our  mystic  profession ; 
not  because  you  are  unworthy  of  the  secret,  nor  because  the  tools  of  the 
craft  are  too  ponderous  for  you  to  wield,  but  because  the  principles  of  mer- 
cy and  charity  are  inherent  in  your  nature;  your  tears  of  sympathy  flow 
without  bidding.  You  need  not  those  strong  and  stubborn  ties  which  are 
necessary  to  smooth  the  rougher  attributes  of  man ;  you  need  not  the  sign 
of  Odd* Fellowship  to  summon  you  to  the  bed  of  a^iction,  nor  the  use  of 
symbols  to  lead  you  to  virtue.  Your  own  hearts  are  the  Lodges  in  which 
virtue  presides,  and  the  dictates  of  your  will  is  the  only  needed  incentive 
to  action.  Frown  not  then  upon  our  Order,  but  be  assured  that  to  be  cor- 
rect Odd-Fellow8  we  must  improve  in  all  the  social  relations  of  life. 

We  cannot  close  without  offering  a  small  tribute  of  reapect  to  our  IVfa- 
sonic  friends.  We  hail  you  as  brethren  of  the  mystic  tie.  Pilgrims  of 
the  East,  to  you  it  has  been  given  to  view  the  trophies  of  your  Order,  ris- 
ing in  the  East,  and  progressively  spreading  to  the  West,  by  its  wide  and 
diffusive  light  commanding  the  attention  and  admiration  of  mankind.  To 
you,  as  a  part  of  the  wide-spread  family  of  your  ancient  Order,  is  com- 
mitted the  solemn  and  impressive  trust  of  transmitting  to  posterity  pure 
and  unimnaired  your  secrets,  your  beauties,  and  your  beneflts. 

We  hail  you  as  fellow-laborers  in  the  great  work  of  Charity  and  Benev- 
olence :  and  when  with  us  you  visit  the  mourning  circle,  and  find  hearts 
pierced  with  a  thousand  sorrows,  covered  with  doom,  and  shrouded  in 
despair,  then  mingle  your  tears  with  theirs,  and  wnile  the  curiing  and  up- 
tending  smoke  o^  your  buruing  incense  ascends  to  heaven,  the  aflicted 
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'Will  leara  that  Masons  have  hearts  to  feel  and  beat  responnTe  to  theits ; 
and  your  memory  will  be  cherished  in  their  fondest  recollections. 

Brethren  of  our  Order,  guard  well  the  avenues  of  admission  against  the 
approach  of  unworthy  candidates,  and  when  called  upon  to  exercise  the 
"power  to  punish,  let  purity  of  principle  govern  your  judgment,  and  let 
neither  fear,  favor,  or  affection,  swerve  you  from  your  duty,  or  pollute  the 
sacred  Temple  of  Odd- Fellowship.  Be  consistent  with  the  principles  you 
profess,  and  the  most  fastidious  enemy  of  the  Order  will  find  nothing  to 
declaim  against. 

Thus  you  will  constitute  a  perfect  ashler  in  our  glorious  edifice,  and 
confer  honor  upon  an  institution  which  has  stood  as  a  monument  to  the 
world  of  love  and  truth,  and  your  names  will  emblazon  its  escutcheons  as 
part  of  the  bright  roll  of  worthies  upon  whose  character  fame  will  rest  for- 
ever. 

By  a  correct  observance  of  those  principles,  guided  by  the  volume  of 
inspuration,  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  God  and  the  light  of  Odd-Fellow- 
ship, you  will  be  enabled  to  obey  the  summons  of  death  when  he  ap- 
proaches upon  his  pale  horse,  and  bow  with  submission  to  the  mandates 
of  the  Supreme  Grtmd  Master;  and  when  laid  away  in  the  cold  retirement 
of  the  tomb,  where  the  zephyrs  of  summer,  and  the  ruder  blast  of  win- 
ter, will  sing  the  solemn  requiem  around  your  solitary  domicil,  the  sprig 
of  cassia  will  waive  with  perennial  beauty  over  your  grave,  while  your 
roirits  rest  in  the  bosom  of  your  Father  and  God,  and  have  seats  in  the 
Celestial  Lodge  above,  where  all  tongues  are  vocal  with  **  Holiness  to  the 
Lord,"  and  where  all  the  ancient  worthies  unite  to  sing  the  Star — the  Star 
of  Bethlehem. 


THE    DISCONCERTED    CONCERT. 


IT    Mils    ftMINA    MOItB,    U¥    C  R  4  SLtlTOII,    ■. 


Thb  G«Biiu  of  mntie  her  Ariel  cited. 
And  bf  •  Ixrief  noft  to  •  Conoert »?  ited 
The  ▼arioot  iostmmenti  itringed  and  air-born. 
From  the  Harp  of  the  Graces  to  Dian's  thriU  horn. 
UirfikeBOdiihgatrx  they  all  went  ia  liMt.  ' 
And  periiapt  might  have  joined  in  aprelnsive  ehlae. 
Bat  the  dkorrfs  of  preoedeuee  too  rigidly  itraSning, 
Soft  mnimm  fled  of  their  harshness  eomplafaiing. 
TlM  trampet  iaiated  by  being  Fame's  agent, 
Profistsed  to  be  prima  in  hannonf 's  pageant* 
Bpt  tiie  proud  Organ's  fiadal  a  daaper  unpraised 
To  high  soQnding  titks  so  pomponaly  blazed. 
If  Antiqaity's  Scok  the  load  braggart  eoold  settta. 
Old  Tubal  a  man  of  eonsiderable  mdal. 
Priority's  right  on  herself  had  beit^wed. 
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Whleh  made  him  ft  Minor  la  mimtrelaj't  eode. 

The  elsMieil  Lyre  appealed  to  Apollo, 

If  all  tbeir  preteosions  might  not  he  deemed  hoUov 

Compared  with  her  powers  whose  affUUtMOt 

Every  diee  woa  from  the  ibadea  doloroao. 

Violin  with  her  6ro»  in  collision  next  came 

And  declared  not  a  ptg  wonld  she  lower  her  claim : 

She  even  wonld  challeoge  seniority's  teft» 

For  A.  G.  E.  D.*  on  her  form  was  imprest. 

Next  Piano  advanced  in  aAo^  mouminf  suit. 

Pre-eminent  rank  with  the  last  to  dispute. 

Ah !  mm  trcppQ  jw«tlo-~faU  back  in  your  pUee, 

For  every  one  knows  your  grandfather  was  jB«st; 

And  your  dwarf  eousin-german  the  petty  RAeek 

CorelU  himself  could  not  core  of  a  squeak. 

A  fiddle-stick  too  for  your  "  ancies  regime" 

My  forU  is  to  float  upon  Fashion's  gay  streamy 

And  where  is  the  aspirant  pray  to  bon-ton. 

Who  ooTets  me  not  for  the  brilliant  Salon? 

A  string  at  some  distance  was  now  heard  to  jar. 

And  with  Spanifh  hanteur  interposed  the  Guitar, 

Strike  not  an  additional  key  of  assuranoe. 

Your  pitch  is  already  beyond  all  endurance. 

TJprigbt  in  appearence  you  will  not  deny 

With  the  modems  a  rival  in  me  you  descry  ; 

And  though  more  imperfect  in  structure  and  sound. 

Not  less  fascinating  am  frequently  found. 

Sweet  Ariel  indignant  at  dUcordt  like  these. 

Would  have  cast  them  from  Cliff  *$,  or  o'erwhelmed  them  with  high  C*s. 

But  a  pauMe  then  ensuing  the  Genius  declared. 

They  all  so  mnch  out  of  their  tenor  appeared. 

With  their  own  variaium$  so  deeply  engaged. 

By  her  best  ooerdircs  they  could  not  be  assuaged* 

She  therefore  dismissed  with  a  thake  of  the  hand, 

And  an  elegant  Cbda,  the  qnerroloas  band* 


THE    SPHERE    OF    WOMAN. 

There  has  been  a  great  dfeal  said  about  the  righta  and  the  capacity  of 
woman ;  whether,  in  ail  respects,  she  is  equal,  or,  in  some,  inferior  to 
man.  The  whole  dispute,  it  appears  to  us,  may  be  settled  by  a  little  con- 
sideration. We  believe  that  woman  is  fully,  proudly  equal  to  man,  but 
that  God  has  made  her  for  ^different  sphere  of  action—- «  sphere  in  no  wise 
inferior  to  his,  either  in  its  dignity  or  its  influence.  Because  her  work  is 
not  so  prominent  as  man's;  because  she  is  not  called  upon  so  much  to 
mingle  in  the  stormy  elements  of  the  outer  and  bvLty  world,  we  must  not 
under-rate  the  influence  which,  in  the  retirement  ot  home,  or  in  the  gen« 

•Names  of  the  Violin  ttrints. 
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tier  niiDistrations  of  life,  she  exerts  upon  the  j^at  ddmmiinify,  ^d  upon 
the  individual  souL  Whatever  may  be  the  opinions  of  others,  we  hesitate 
not  to  say,  that  the  tempestuous  elements  of  busy  life,  the  excitements  of 
commercial,  legislative  and  political  action,  are  not  in  the  sphere  of  wo* 
man.  We  do  not  say  that  she  has  no  right  to  be  there,  but  we  say  that 
no  one  who  feels  the  true  dignity  and  power  of  her  woman-hood,  wisktM 
to  be  there.  She  glories  in  her  station  as  the  moon  glories  in  its  orbit,  and 
for  her  to  leave  it  would  be  to  sunder  that  beautiful  fkiahiy  of  nature — 
that  wise  law  oipart  and  counterpart — by  which  the  whole  is  made  har* 
roonious,  in  which  is  diversity  but  also  equahiy,  in  which  each  has  a  diff- 
erent office  yet  each  is  essential. 

And  what  is  woman's  sphere  ?  Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  ascertaiii 
where  is  her  true  power.  The  dominion  of  woman  is  the  AFFScnoira. 
It  is  her  great  and  beautiful  office  to  reveal  the  secret  power  that  there  is 
in  Love — ^which  is  God's  own  nature.  The  brightest  lineaments  of  her 
character  appear,  as  the  shadows  of  life  grow  darker.  In  seasons  of  sick* 
nesS)  in  hour)  of  pain,  in  vigils  of  weary  care,  she  rises  into  a  sublime 
fcMTtitude.  The  spirit  which  in  calmer  moments  shrinks  with  trembling 
sensitiveness,  gives  out  rich  music  in  the  storm.  And  when  impending 
danger,  pitiless  calumny,  or  cruel  persecution,  assails  the  object  of  her 
affections,  she  gathers  her  virtue  about  her  as  a  shield,  and  with  a  power 
that  makes  the  weak  things  stronger  than  the  mighty,  and  imparts  to  the 
timid  a  bravery  that  defies  all  peril,  she  goes  forth  to  share  his  fortune  to 
the  last,  exhibiting  a  constancy  that  is  more  eloquent  thail  words,  and  m 
love  that  cannot  die.  Here,  then,  is  woman's  sphere*  At  home — in  of* 
fices  of  benevolence  and  pity — ^in  developing  the  heart's  best  and  holiest 
feeling — she  reigns  with  a  royalty  that  requires  no  less  spiritual  dignity, 
no  less  intellectual  exaltation,  than  man  in  the  stormy  arena  of  debate,  the 
seething  marts  of  traffic,  the  devious  though  dazzling  path  of  ambition. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  deem  woman  incapable  of  those  effbrts 
which  are  specially  termed  intellectual,  or  that  we  would  have  her  desist 
from  these  efforts.  No.  Let  her  sing  as  Hemans  has  sang,  and  reason 
as  ^merville  has  reasoned.  Still,  this  is  not  her  pecuHar  sphere,  and 
therefore  not  the  station  where  her  peculiar  power  is  manifested.  Here 
she  finds  at  least  a  competitor  in  man,  and  her  triumphs  are  no  more  than 
equal  to  his.  Besides,  we  feel  that  if  she  was  wholly  immersed  in  intel- 
lectual pursuits,  or  in  business,  or  ambition,  the  harmonies  of  social  life 
would  be  broken,  some  of  the  most  tender  offices  of  humanity  would  be 
left  unfulfilled ;  in  short,  she  would  be  woman,  with  all  that  we  attach  to 
that  name  which  is  beautiful  and  true,  no  longer.  Even  when  she  has 
left  this  better  sphere,  and  triumphed,  we  have  not  admired  that  which 
was  masculine  in  her  conduct,  but  that  which  was  tooMonfy-^the  fearless- 
ness of  faitkt  and  the  strength  of  affection.  Men  have  achieved  as  bdd 
deeds  as  Joan  of  Arc,  but  the  sainted  rays  that  stream  over  the  armed 
maiden  fall  from  her  true-hearted  devotion  and  her  religions  intrepidity. 

Shall  woman  go  forth  into  the  dusty,  tortuous  ways  of  trade  and  com* 
merce  ?  Who,  then,  will  make  bright  the  threshold  and  the  hearth,  and 
nurture  the  mind  in  infant  blossoming  ?  Shall  woman  move  in  the  stop* 
my  mazes  of  political  action  ?  Who.  then,  shall  man  find  to  soothe  him 
when  the  bitter  world  has  driven  him  back  upon  himself;  when  anger, 
scorn  and  calumny  have  roused  him  to  madness,  or  crushed  him  with  de»* 
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spur?  Shall  woman  afptate  in  our  legidative  halls  ?  Who  shall  bind  up 
man's  broken  heart,  and  watch  unweariedly  by  the  bed  of  sickness,  and 
wipe  the  dampness  from  his  throbbing  brow  ?  Are  not  these  high  and 
holy  offices — fully  equal  to  the  dignities  of  man  ?  And  would  you  break 
them  up?  Would  you  turn  the  sweet  music  of  affection  into  harsh 
discords  ?  Would  you  change  the  lighted  eye  of  devotion  into  the  fierce 
glare  of  political  ambition,  of  forensic  anger,  or  monetary  disappointment? 
Would  you  crush  the  finer  strings  of  woman's  heart,  and  make  it  cold, 
callous,  and  world-hardened  ?  No.  The  practical  result  of  such  theories 
would  overthrow  our  domestic  shrines,  and  turn  them  out  of  doors — ^would 
break  down  the  crystal  battlements  that  surround  our  homes,  and  make 
them  like  our  streets,  and  caucuses,  and  courts,  the  haunts  of  selfish  cares, 
of  discordant  tongues,  of  hollow  mockeries,  and  busy,  bustling  feet. 

We  do  not  appeal,  then,  against  any  abstract  rigkt  which  woman  may 
have,  but  in  behalf  of  a  law  of  the  Creator,  who  has  assigned  to  the  sexes 
different  yet  equal  spheres — who  has  made  the  sun  that  travels  in  glory, 
tto  more  admirable  than  the  star  that  waits  in  bashful  beauty  at  the  gates 
of  the  morning — who  has  given  a  great  and  beneficent  office  to  the  shauh 
trs  that  swell  the  mighty  rivers,  and  the  dews  that  nourish  the  opening 
germs.  No  true  woman  pants  after  political  distinction,  or  the  noisy  bus- 
tie  of  the  business  world. 

The  peculiar  sphere  of  woman,  then,  bemg  comprehended  in  tiie  affec- 
tions, her  efforts  are  intimately  connected  with  those  great  and  distinctive 
influences  which  especially  belong  to  Christianity.  It  is  not  chiefly  by 
mtettechud  exertions,  or  by  physical  force,  that  this  achieves  its  triumphs, 
but  by  those  influences  upon  the  moral  nature,  those  labors  of  love,  those 
wpeals  to  the  affections,  which  still  the  more  silent  but  deeper  and  migh- 
tier springs  of  our  being ;  which  bring  into  prominence  those  qualities 
wtiich  have  too  much  been  neglected,  and  kept  in  the  back-ground  by  the 
world,  and  which  give  to  kindness  and  charity  and  brotherly  iove,  an  em- 
inence above  all  other  moral  sentiments,  and  clothe  them  with  the  pecu- 
liar approbation  of  God.  The  direct  contrast  between  the  precepts  of  Je- 
sus, and  the  warlike,  the  fierce,  the  dark  passions  of  our  nature,  is^too 
commonly  noticed  to  require  remark.  These  passions  have  agitated  the 
old  earth  for  ages.  With  the  sword,  and  the  scourge,  and  the  chain,  men 
have  thought  to  subdue  their  brethren,  and  to  secure  obedience  to  their 
ideals  of  truth  and  virtue.  They^  have  endeavored,  though  vainly,  to  link 
might  with  right ;  or,  in  the  heat  of  the  moment  have  lost  sight  of  all  kind- 
ly sentiments — have  drowned  every  brotherly  emotion  in  selfishness,  am- 
bition, or  revenge.  Religion  itself  has  too  often  been  made  to  play  a  Mae 
part  in  the  world.  Men  have  crowned  with  its  name  the  most  monstrous 
deformities,  quenched  all  devotional  life  in  the  dry  husks  of  form  and  ce- 
remony, and  wielded  its  mighty  influence  with  covetous,  lecherous  and 
Uoody  hands.  And  that  which  we  call  cwilization  has  too  often  been  a 
covenant  of  selfishness,  a  sanctifying  of  fraud,  and  force,  and  meanness, 
while  the  earth,  in  the  name  of  legal  battle,  has  been  reddened  with  mur- 
ders no  more  lawful  in  the  sight  of  God  than  the  slaughter  of  Abel.  Christ 
came  to  shed  the  light  and  efficacy  of  a  divine  life  through  these  customs 
and  passions  of  the  world— to  substitute  justice  for  fraud,  and  love  for  fear, 
and  reason  for  force,  and  kindness  for  revenge — in  short,  to  reveal  the 
iHiitheiliood  of  man,  the  Fraternity  of  God.    And  just  in  proportion  as 
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ChxiBtianity  has  an  influence  in  the  world,  will  lore,  charity,  meekaefa 
and  mercy  become  exalted,  and  their  sphere  of  operatiim  widened.  Just 
in  prc^rtion  as  the  spiritual  weapons  of  reason  and  truth  and  goodness 
prevail,  the  weapons  of  war  will  become  broken,  the  law  of  force  will  be 
suspended,  the  shedding  of  blood  will  cease,  and  the  affections  of  the  hu* 
man  heart  will  go  out  and  do  their  work,  the  beautiful,  the  sublime  work 
of  reconciling  man  to  man,  of  revealing  to  each  his  relaticms  to  all,  of  r^ 
vealing  to  all  their  relations  to  God. 

Does  not  the  Age,  then,  which,  with  all  its  absurdity  and  its  sin,  is  full 
of  these  sentiments  of  Christianity,  does  it  not  open  a  wide  sphere  for  the 
efforts  of  woman  ?  Yes ;  as  Christianity  prevails,  these  distinctions  and 
deeds  which,  in  eyes  blinded  by  show,  and  absorbed  in  the  sensual,  have 
dazzled  men,  obscured  the  worth  of  woman's  offices,  and  given  to  the  oth* 
er  sex  an  undue  elevation,  will  fade  out  and  be  abandoned,  and  she  will 
come  up  to  that  equality  in  prominence,  which  she  has  always  had  in  true 
power.  She  will  toil  with  him,  side  by  side,  in  the  great  harvest-field  6[ 
humanity,  not  like  Ruth,  gleaning  the  work  afar,  but  gathering  up  the  fall- 
en, and  binding  the  scattered  sheaves. 

The  true  beauty  and  power  and  triumph  of  woman,  is  to  labor  with  that 
ability  which  God  has  given  her,  for  the  benefit  of  humanity.  It  is  to 
summon  the  tenderness  of  her  nature  to  noble  deeds  of  charity  and  of 
self-sacrifice.  It  is  to  extend  the  sympathies  that  she  may  narrow  with- 
in the  compass  of  home,  out  to  the  unfortunate,  the  sinning,  the  destitute 
of  our  race.  It  is  to  second  man's  reason  with  her  love— -his  appeals  for 
goodness  and  truth  with  her  deeds  of  benevolence  and  peace.  While  he 
goes  out  into  the  great  marts,  into  the  haunts  of  wickednessi  amid  the 
clashing  of  selfish  passions,  or  the  sorrowful  spectacles  of  vice ;  while  he 
goes  out  there,  with  a  strong  purpose  and  a  good  wiU,  to  plead  for  God  and 
for  humanity ;  let  her  triumphs,  none  the  less  great,  none  the  less  beau- 
tiful, be  seen  as  she  moves  by  the  bed  of  sickness,  as  she  supplies  the 
shrivelled  lips  of  want,  as  she  brightens  the  heavy  eye  of  care,  as  she  gives 
to  the  desponding,  the  forsaken,  the  guilty  even,  the  charity  or  the  for- 
giveness which  they  require.  Especially  may  she  accomplish  a  great 
work  with  the  poor  and  the  sinful  of  her  own  sex.  She  may  go  where 
man  cannot  enter,  and  wield  a  power  which  he  cannot  exert.  She  may 
revive  many  a  wretched  spirit  to  virtue,  causing  it,  if  it  cannot  die  with  its 
pristine  loveliness,  at  least  to  die  with  righteous  peace.  The  gentle  smit- 
ing of  her  words  may  open  tears  of  penitence  that  have  long  been  dry  in 
the-  rocky  heart,  or  choked  by  callous  and  shameless  transgression.  In 
homes  of  poverty,  in  dwellings  of  virtuous  but  neglected  humanity,  where 
man  is  too  proud  or  too  harsh  to  go,  she  may  brighten  with  her  ministra- 
tions of  sympathy,  and  the  dim  visions  of  age,  and  the  eyes  of  the  dying 
may  turn  upon  her  with  a  blessing. 

When  the  law  of  Christianity  prevails,  woman  will  not  have  to  abandon 
her  sphere  to  assume  a  forwardness  in  the  offices  of  reform,  but  her  snhere 
will  become  enlarged  out  into  that  wide  domain,  where  violence,  and  cru- 
elty, and  hate,  and  fraud  have  so  long  reigned.  The  universal  diffusion 
of  Christianity  will  extend  the  sanctity  of  home  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
earth,  and  will  cause  meek,  patient  woman  to  go  up  with  her  ministrations 
of  mercy  where  warriors  have  contended  for  empires,  and  kings  have 
climbed  to  bloody  thrones.    When  Aceldoma  becomes  Eden  once  more. 
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%*»  sphere**  shall  be  the  wide  woild  of  homui  action ;  for  not  then 
will  be  required  the  ambition  that  has  struggled  in  dusty  conflict,  the  tal- 
ent  that  has  battled  in  angiy  debate,  the  power  that  has  cutbed  men  as 
with  a  band  of  iron-<-but  the  love  that  has  watched  by  the  sick-bed,  shone 
in  the  prisoner's  dungeon,  nourished  the  hungry,  lifted  up  the  despairing, 
and  cheered  the  desolate.  For  the  distinctions  which  man  has  sought, 
the  world  has  given  its  honors ;  but  for  the  offices  of  woman,  re  waids  are 
comprehended  in  the  beatitudes  of  Chmt^^SymboL 
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TuwMM  m  tMMt  wliM  waadlriBg  mboCIom  wiD  jrean. 
To  ra?el  OB  joys  which  may  nerer  retnni. 
To  gue  OD  the  toeoei  and  the  memoriet  dear« 
To  lilt  to  the  roieei  we  ae'er  more  may  hear* 

In  tiwh  hoan  ai  these  rememhranoe  ftiU  winp 
Her  way  to  m  vale  whero  each  peett  bower  ringi 
With  diildhood*!  gay  langh  ai  ft  floats  on  the  air. 
Where  lor'd  sisters  whisper  the  tow  and  the  pray'r. 

Where  often  I've  wander'd  by  green  snnny  glade, 
Aad  banhs  where  bright  Wolets  qportif ely  play'd ; 
Where  soft  babny  aephyrs  each  floweret  stiir'd. 
And  tones  of  aflSeotion  were  hreath'd  in  each  word. 

Tes,  my  spirit  will  erer  linger  aroond 

The  sweet  hone  of  my  childhood  where  joy  was  foand 

Tis  my  star  to  iUnmine  life's  weary  way 

To  realms  bri|^ter  fiv  in  eternity's  day. 

L«02fORA. 
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THE    I.    O-    O.    F.    CELEBRATION. 

From  tbt  Shelby  Nem  of  May  15, 1644^by  itqocit. 


Mr.  Editor: — Festivals  and  celebrations  indicate  best  the  tone  of  pub* 
lie  feeling ;  and  the  mode  of  their  reception  indicate  best  the  estimate 
placed  by  the  community  on  the  events,  institutions  or  principles  design- 
ed to  be  commemorated.  If  this  maxim  be  true,  we  may  fairly  conclude, 
that  the  philanthropic  and  benevolent  institution  of  Odd-Fellows  has  been 
introduced  in  our  community  under  very  favourable  auspices,  by  the  ve« 
ly  beautiful,  interesting  and  appropriate  celebration  of  the  Order,  held  in 
our  village  on  Monday,  May  6th.  We  were  peculiarly  interested  by  the 
order  and  method,  with  which  the  procession  was  conducted ;  the  rich- 
ness and  beauty  of  the  regalia  worn  by  the  members ;  the  cordial  and  fra- 
ternal feeling  exhibited  by  the  brethren ;  and,  indeed,  the  spirit  which 
pervaded  the  whole  procedure. — ^And  presuming  some  sketch  would  not 
be  uninteresting  to  some  of  your  readers,  who  had  not  the  pleasure  of 
witnessing  it,  we  will  lay  before  you  a  brief  outline  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  day. 

And  as  a  preliminary  observation,  let  me  congratulate  the  Order  in  this 
place  upon  the  large  number  of  their  visiting  brethren  who  attended  from 
Louisville,  Frankfort,  Danville,  &c. — ^numbering,  with  the  members  of 
Howard  Lodge,  about  seventy  members,  who  joined  in  procession.  Their 
whole  conduct  whilst  in  our  village  shewed  to  our  citizens  that  they  were 
men  of  high  standing  and  great  worth — ornaments  to  society,  and  valua- 
ble members  of  community. 

At  eleven  in  the  morning,  after  having  organized  at  the  Hall,  (which 
is  tastefully  and  appropriately  fitted  up,)  the  procession,  preceded  by  the 
enlivening  strains  of  the  Amphion  Band,  proceeded  to  the  eastern  limits 
of  the  viUage,  and  made  a  most  imposing  appearance — eliciting  ejacula- 
tions of  interest  and  admiration  from  the  very  numerous  assemblage  of 
spectators  which  crowded  our  streets.  They  thence  proceeded  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  where  they  were  entertained  by  very  pithy, 
cogent  and  eloquent  addresses  by  Messrs.  Todd  and  Hill,  in  which  the 
bearing,  design  and  objects  of  the  institution  were  ably  and  satisfactorily 
set  form,  and  a  most  able  defence  was  presented  to  the  objections  urged 
against  the  Order.  And  we  must  not  here  omit  to  mention  the  very  ani- 
mating and  enlivening  effect  produced  by  the  delightful  strains  of  vocal 
music,  appropriately  preparea  for  the  occasion,  by  the  Choir  in  attend- 
ance. 

Afler  the  conclusion  of  the  services  at  the  church,  the  proc^ession  again 
fonned,  and  proceeded  to  the  western  limits  of  the  village ;  thence  to  the 
'*  Redding  House,"  and  partook  of  a  sumptuous  entertainment,  gotten  up 
with  the  usual  liberality  and  good  taste  of  its  host. 

After  an  hour  spent  in  luxuriating  on  the  viands  spread  before  them,  and 
in  a  mutual  interchange  of  social  and  fratenial  feeling,  the  procession  again 
fonned  and  proceeded  to  the  hall. 

In  the  evening,  the  members  of  the  Order,  with  a  very  large  number 
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of  the  citizens,  attended  the  Concert  at  the  College  Chapel,  by  the  Am- 
phion  Band ; — and  here,  Mr.  Editor,  I  must  express  my  satisfaction  at  the 
full  attendance,  and  the  disposition  manifested  by  the  community  to  pa« 
tronize  and  encourage  the  spirited  and  energetic  exertions  of  the  young 
gentlemen,  who  compose  the  band.  Their  music  was  most  excellent, 
and  their  attainments  in  the  science  of  music  is  said  to  be  rapid  and  laud* 
ably  progressive ;  and  their  existence  will  contribute  much  to  the  plea* 
Bures  and  enjoyments  of  the  community. 

The  Odd-Fellows  closed  their  celebration  of  the  day  by  proceeding  in 
form  to  the  ''Farmer's  House,"  and  partaking  of  a  superb  collation  serv- 
ed up  for  them  by  the  proprietor,  Mr.  H.  S.  Hastings. 

In  conclusion,  I  deem  it  but  a  just  meed  of  praise  to  say,  that  the  Or- 
der were  happy  in  the  selection  of  their  Marshals ;  than  Messrs  C.  S. 
Wolford,  J.  C.  Bull,  and  W.  6.  Rogers,  no  men  could  have  performed 
better  the  duties  of  the  responsible  and  arduous  position ;  nor  none  have 
-elicited  more  universal  approbation.  Indeed,  the  whole  afiair  was  an  un- 
usually enlivening  scene,  and  broke  in  very  happily  upon  the  monotony 
of  our  village  life.  The  occasional  recurrence  of  such  celebrations  have 
a  healthful  influence  on  the  community.  a  ciTizsif. 


Shelbtville,  May  6,  1844. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  Howard  Lodge , 
Jfo.  15,  /.  O.  0.  F.,  Shelhyvilk,  Ky. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  assigned  the  duty  of  making  arrangements 
for  the  celebration,  &c.  of  the  Lodge  on  the  6th  day  of  this  month,  beg 
leave  respectfully  to  report  that,  pursuant  to  previous  notice,  the  members 
of  the  Order  met  at  **  Odd-Fellows'  Hall,"  at  half  past  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 
when  the  procession  was  formed,  under  the  direction  of  P.  G.  John  C. 
Bull,  Chief  Marshall,  assisted  by  Wm.  6.  Rogers,  of  Howard  Lodge,  and 
Grand  Marshal  Charles  S.  Wolford,  of  Louisville,  and  marched  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  where  the  following  exercises  were  perform- 
ed, &c.,  and  listened  to  by  a  very  large  and  attentive  concourse  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen : 

1st.     Chorus — by  the  Choir. 

2d.    Prayer — by  Rev,  D.  C.  Procter, 

3d.    An  Ode — composed  by  Bro.  J.  H,  Macmiehael,  of  Natchez* 

4th.    ADDR£SS*-6y  Bro,  /.  iihelby  Todd. 

5th.     Song — composed  by  Miss  E.  C.  Hurley ^  of  New  York* 

6th.    Address— dy  Bro.  Walter  F.  Hill. 

7th.     Orphan's  Hymn — composed  by  Rev.  Bro.  J.  JV.  MafjUt. 

8th.    Benediction—  by  Rev.  Bro.  J.  G.  Bruce. 

After  the  services  at  the  church  had  closed,  the  procession  was  formed 
and  marched  to  the  "  Redding  House,"  where  a  sumptuous  free  dinner, 
upon  strictly  temperance  principles,  was  served  to  the  members  of  the  Or- 
der, the  Amphion  Band  and  Choir,  who  kindly  officiated  for  us  at  the 
church  and  while  in  procession.  Afler  dinner  the  procession  again  form- 
ed and  proceeded  to  the  hall. 

In  the  evening,  the  members  of  the  Order  went  in  procession  to  Bro. 
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Henry  S.  Hastings',  where  a  very  handsome  free  supper  was  served  to 
the  members  of  the  Order,  after  which  an  appropriate  address  was  deliv- 
ered by  Grand  Representative  Tal.  P.  Shafiner,  Esq.,  expressive  of  the 
pleasure  he  and  his  brethren  of  Louisville  had  derived  from  their  visit  to 
ShelbyviUe,  and  the  hospitable  manner  in  which  they  had  been  entertain- 
ed.  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Knight,  of  Howard  Lodge,  replied  briefly  and  eloquent- 
ly, and  the  company  dispersed  in  '*  Friendship,  Love  and  Truth.*' 

The  procession  was  large — ^numbering  about  70.  We  were  pleased  to 
see  all  the  Lodges  of  Louisville,  and  the  Lodges  of  Frankfort,  Danville 
and  Lancaster  represented.  Among  the  visitors  we  were  rejoiced  to  see 
M.  W.  G.  M.  Wm.  Mathews,  D.  G.  M.  John  B.  Hinkle,  G.  S.  P.  M. 
Jones,  G.  W.  George  Blanchard,  G.  T.  £.  Y.  Bunn,  and  many  other  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Kentucky. 

After  the  services  of  the  day  were  ended,  the  Lodge  unanimously  adopts 
ed  the  following  resolutions : 

Resohed,  That  the  thanks  of  the  members  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd-Fellows  be,  and  they  are  hereby  tendered  to  our  Bros.  Kill  and 
Todd  for  the  appropriate  addresses  this  day  delivered  by  them,  and  that 
the  N.  G.  and  V.  G.  be  a  committee  to  solicit  the  brothers  to  furnish  co- 
pies for  publication. 

Resobedt  further.  That  the  thanks  of  the  members  of  the  Order  be  ten»> 
dered  by  the  N.  G.  to  the  members  of  the  Amphion  Band  for  their  kind- 
ness in  furnishing  music  on  this  day. 

Resohedy  further,  That  the  thanks  of  the  members  of  the  Order  be  ten- 
dered by  the  N.  G.  to  the  young  Ladies  and  Gentiemen  who  kindly  volun- 
teered their  services  to  conduct  the  music  in  the  church  on  this  day. 

Resohedt  further.  That  the  thanks  of  the  members  of  the  Order  be  ten- 
dered by  Bro.  P.  G.  Bull  to  Mr.  Redding  for  the  hospitable  manner  in 
which  he  entertained  the  brothers  on  this  day. 

Resohedy  further.  That  the  thanks  of  the  members  of  Howard  Lodge, 
No.  15,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  most  cordially  tendered  to  the  brethren 
who  on  this  occasion  have  visited  us  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  cele- 
bration of  this  day ;  that  the  brotherly  feeling  evinced  by  them  for  the 
members  of  this  Lodge  finds  its  suitable  response  in  our  hearts. 

Resohedy  further.  That  the  thanks  of  the  members  of  this  Lodge  be,  and 
they  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  the  use 
of  their  house  on  the  day  of  our  celebration. 

Resohedy  further,  That  the  thanks  of  the  members  of  this  Lodge  be,  and 
they  are  hereby  tendered  to  Bro.  Henry  S.  Hastings  for  the  handsome 
collation  furnished  to  the  members  of  this  Lodge  and  their  visiting  breth- 
ren on  the  evening  of  this  day. 

The  report  and  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted,  and,  on  motion, 
ordered  that  the  committee  request  their  publication  in  the  Shelby  News. 

W.  F.  HILL,  S.  H.  L. 


M8  A  Peribus  Situation^  Idy, 


A    PERILOUS    SITUATION. 

Captain  Crow,  in  his  Memoirsi  relates  the  following  perilous  adven- 
ture:— ^*  One  afternoon,  when  we  were  ten  to  twelve  hundred  miles  from 
any  land,  and  were  sailing  at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight  knots,  the  alarm 
was  given  that  the  ship  was  on  fire  in  the  after-hold.  I  was  in  the  cabin 
at  the  time,  and  springing  upon  deck,  the  lirst  persons  I  saw  were  two 
young  men  with  their  flannel  shirts  blazing  on  ttieir  backs ;  at  the  same 
time  I  perceived  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke  issuing  from  below,  and  looking 
round  me,  I  found  the  people  in  the  act  of  cutting  away  the  stem  and 
quarter  boats,  that  they  might  abandon  the  vessel.  At  this  critical  junc- 
ture I  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  exclaim,  in  an  animated  tone,  '  Is  it  pos« 
sible,  my  lads,  that  you  can  desert  me  at  a  moment  when  it  is  your  bound- 
en  duty,  as  men,  to  assist  me  ?'  And  observing  them  hesitate,  I  added, 
'  Follow  me,  my  brave  fellows  I  and  we  shall  soon  save  the  ship.'  These 
few  words  had  the  desired  effect,  for  they  immediately  rallied,  and  came 
forward  to  assist  me.  To  show  them  a  proper  example,  I  was  the  first 
man  to  venture  below,  for  I  thought  of  the  poor  blacks  entrusted  to  my 
care,  and  who  could  not  be  saved  in  the  boats,  and  I  was  determined,  rath* 
er  than  desert  them,  to  extinguish  the  fire,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  When 
we  got  below,  we  found  the  fire  blazing  with  great  fury  on  the  starboard 
side,  and  as  it  was  known  to  the  crew  that  there  were  forty-five  barrels  of 
gunpowder  in  the  magazine,  within  about  three  feet  only  of  the  fire,  it  re- 
quired every  possible  encouragement  on  my  part  to  lead  them  on  to  ex- 
tinguish the  rapidly  increasing  flames.  When  I  first  saw  the  extent  of 
the  conflagration,  and  thought  of  its  proximity  to  the  powder,  a  thrill  of 
despair  ran  through  my  whole  frame ;  but  by  a  strong  mental  effort  I  sup- 
pressed my  disheartening  feelings,  and  only  thought  of  active  exertion, 
unconnected  with  the  thought  of  imminent  danger.  We  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment, struggling,  as  it  were,  to  determine  how  to  proceed.  Very  fortu- 
nately for  us  our  spare  sails  were  stowed  close  at  hand.  These  were 
dragged  out,  and,  by  extraordinary  activity,  we  succeeded  in  throwing 
them  over  the  flames  which  they  so  far  checked,  that  we  gained  time  to 
obtain  a  good  supply  of  water  down  the  hatchway,  and  in  the  course  of 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  we  extinguished  the  flames.  Had  I  hesitated  only 
a  few  minutes  on  deck,  or  had  I  not  spoken  encouragingly  to  the  people, 
no  exertions  whatever  could  have  saved  the  ship  from  being  blown  up, 
and  as  the  catastrophe  would  most  probably  have  taken  place  before  the 
hands  could  have  left  the  side  in  the  boats,  perhaps  not  a  soul  would  have 
survived  to  tell  the  tale.  I  hope,  therefore,  I  shall  be  excused  in  assum- 
ing to  myself  more  credit  (if  indeed  credit  be  due)  for  the  presence  of  mind 
by  which  I  was  actuated  on  this  occasion,  than  for  any  thing  I  ever  did 
in  the  course  of  my  life.  The  accident  I  found  was  occasioned  by  the 
ignorance  and  carelessness  of  the  two  young  men  whose  clothes  I  had  seei. 
burning  on  their  backs ;  through  the  want  of  regular  officers  they  had  been 
entrusted  to  draw  off"  some  rum  from  a  store  cask,  and  who,  not  knowing 
the  danger  to  which  they  exposed  themselves  and  the  ship,  had  taken 
down  a  lighted  candle,  a  spark  from  which  had  ignited  the  spirit. 
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The  subject  of  education  as  an  adjunct  to  the  great  purposes  of  Odd- 
fellowship  is  one  to  which  the  attention  of  our  brotherhood  cannot  be  too 
often  or  too  earnestly  directed.  To  relieve  the  distressed,  succour  thfe  dis- 
consolate and  educate  the  orphan,  what  nobler  cause  could  prompt  the 
energies  of  our  beloved  Order  ?  Education  has  been  well  said  to  be  the 
'' guardian  of  liberty  and  the  bulwark  of  morality."  The  day  has  come 
wHen  the  light  of  this  inestimable  blessing  is  being  shed  abroad  through « 
out  our  happy  land  illuminating  the  darkest  sections  of  the  countiy,  and 
dispelling  ignorance  every  where  even  among  the  most  destitute  and 
fnendless  of  our  race.  Let  not  the  efforts  of  a  brotherhood  whose  high 
moral  aim  has  been  so  successfully  exerted  to  elevate  the  character  and 
Comfort  the  need  of  its  votaries  be  withheld  from  this  beautiful  handmaid  of 
the  "chiefest  virtue."  Let  it  be  remembered  that  there  can  be  in  the 
holy  office  of  educating  the  children  of  our  deceased  brethren  no  sting,  no 
wound  to  the  most  delicate  or  refined  sensibility.  Such  schools  are  no 
charity  schoob — ^they  must  be  established  upon  the  same  principles  which 
characterise  our  ministrations  to  oar  sick  and  disabled  brethren,  so  that 
the  orphan  will  occupy  the  same  position  as  the  parent,  begging  not  as  a 
boon  the  blessing  of  education  at  our  hands,  but  demandi?ig  as  a  right  a 
participation  in  the  advantages  of  that  institution  to  which  the  parent  in 
his  lifetime  contributed  his  subscription,  and  to  the  accumulation  of  which 
he  may  have  devoted  his  time,  talents  and  untiring  zeal. 

Our  Order  is  for  the  most  part  composed  of  the  industrial  classes  of 
our  fellow-citizens,  whose  life  is  and  has  been  generally  speaking  occu- 
pied in  laborious  efforts  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  their  families, 
and  whose  legacy  to  their  offspring  seldom  exceeds  the  good  name  and 
example  of  their  parents.  Children  thus  cast  upon  the  world  if  permitted 
to  pass  on  into  maturing  life  without  the  benefit  of  education,  not  unfi«* 
fluently  grow  up  a  burthen  to  themselves  and  to  the  country  which  gave 
them  birS),  when  if  the  interposing  agency  of  Odd-Fellowship  was  at  band) 
to  train  them  to  virtue  and  wisdom,  by  the  force,  influence  and  teachings 
of  education,  they  would  become  ornaments  to  society  at  large,  useful  ci- 
tizens and  bright  examples  of  the  redeeming  character  of  our  beloved  Or- 
de.  The  life  of  man  is  at  best  but  short,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that 
in  every  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  great  body  of  the  youth  of  the  country  are 
passing  into  manhood  and  taking  the  place  of  those  of  the  generation  that 
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is  receding  horn  the  wodd.  The  helpless  child  becomes  the  grown  man 
or  woman,  assuming  the  rights  and  duties  incident  to  life*  In  view  of  this 
picture  of  mankind  we  cannot  fiul  to  obsenre  that  the  character  of  each 
succeeding  generation  must  partake  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  the  vir- 
tue  or  vice,  intelligence  or  ignorance  of  that  which  preceded  and  the 
march  of  improvement  must  in  equal  ratio  be  effected  by  the  relative 
capacity  of  one  generation  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  another^  avoiding 
its  errors  and  advancing  its  salutary  admonitions,  prompted  by  the  li^bt 
and  influence  of  knowledee — thus  to  a  great  extent  the  cause  of  education 
is  intimately  blended  with  the  cause  cy  all  high  and  elevated  e&rts  of 
man  to  advance  the  general  good  of  his  fellow*creatures. 

It  would  be  idle,  to  offer  any  suggestions  upon  the  value,  the  inestima- 
Ue  value  bf  education  to  the  risbg  generation — it  is  indeed  a  pearl  of 
priceless  value,  and  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  aristocracy  of  mind,  we 
acknowledge  ourselves  the  willing,  captive,  votaries  of  intellectual  great- 
ness, most  especiallv  when  enshrined  in  any  of  God's  creatures  where 
the  first  feeble  scintillations  of  mind  were  cherished  into  a  living  flame 
through  the  instruction  and  teachings  of  a  simple,  unostentatious  common 
scbod.  We  commend  this  subject  to  the  Representatives  who  are  to  as- 
semble in  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  in  September  next  It  is 
worthy  the  efforts  of  their  united  deliberations,  and  he  who  shall  be  able 
to  unite  the  opinions  and  concentrate  the  ener^es  of  that  distinguished 
body  upon  a  well  digested  scheme  of  education  to  the  orphans  of  our  de- 
parted brethren,  to  be  uniform  i^d  general  throughout  the  jurisdiction,  will 
not  only  have  secured  for  himself  a  monument  more  endurine  than  brass, 
but  will  also  have  entitled  himself  justly  to  the  proud  distinction  of  being 
ever  hailed  and  acknowledged  as  a  benefactor  or  the  human  race. 


Grand  Lodge  of  the  Uaiied  Sinter — ^The  annual  session  of  this  body  will 
be  held  at  the  city  of  Baltimore  on  the  first  Monday  of  September  next, 
when  we  hope  every  State  Grand  Lodge  and  Grand  Encampment  will  be 
present  in  the  person  of  an  immediate  Representative.  We  are  gratified 
to  say  that  Georgia,  Maine,  Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire  have  been 
added  to  the  confederacy  of  Grand  Lodges  since  the  last  session,  and  we 
are  not  without  hope  that  the  State  of  Michigan  will  also  be  mduded  with- 
in the  number  before  the  next  session. 


Rqur^entoHvee  Elect  to  September  Session,  1844,  so  far  as  heard  from. 


P.  G.  M.  Wm.  W.  MooMy— District  ofCohmMa. 

P.  G.  M.  Horn  R.  Kneabs,  ) 

P.  G.  M.  Joseph  Browitx,    >  Pennsyhania. 

P.  G.  P.  Paul  Moody,         ) 

P.  G.  P.  Jacob  Hull,      )  •;..    .  . 

P.  G.  JoHW  D.  McCabe,  5  ^^rffw^w- 
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HOMS    COERBSPONDBNCB. 

Muioekuieih— Extract  of  a  ktterfram  D.  D.  G.  Sire  Aliert  GuiH  dW« 
ed  Boston,  Mky  VJiA.  1844. 
After  80  long  a  time  I  have  made  oat  to  get  all  the  reports  from  the  sub- 
ordinate Lodges  in,  and  I  believe  I  have  got  them  corrected.  I  send  yoa 
the  above  draft,  ($540,)  vrhich  is  all  I  have  on  hand  at  present— please 
luiTe  the  amounts  credited  to  the  proper  sources,  and  much  oblige  &c. 


F^om  the  iome,  dated  May  25M,  1844. 

I  proceeded  yesterday,  the  24th  inst,  with  several  brethren  from  this 
ci^  to  the  pleasant  village  of  Portsmouth,  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  vrith  about  40  brethren  from  Weco* 
hamet  and  Washmgton  Lodges,  who  had  assembled  there  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  in  the  formation  of  a  new  Lodse.  At  11  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the 
meeting  was  called  to  order,  anh  after  a  few  preliminary  remarks  I  proK 
ceeded  to  institute  Piscataqua  Lodge,  No.  6— after  which  the  Lodge  made 
choice  of  the  following  officers,  viz  :*— 

Rev.  Geo.  W.  Montgomery,  -  N.  G. 

EuAS  Atsrs,    -        -        -        -        -        -    V.  G. 

Geo.  W.  Towle,     -        -        -        -        .        Secretary. 

David  Moulton,        ......    Treasurer. 

Emerson  Sherborne,    •        .        •        •        P.  Sec'iy. 
All  of  whom  being  present  were  installed  into  their  respective  offices. 

At  half  past  three  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  officers  of  Wicohamet  Lodge,  No. 
3,  were  invited  to  fill  the  chairs,  and  initiated  9  new  members— and  after 
.  a  recess  of  one  hour  the  officers  of  Washington  Lodge,  No.  4,  were  also 
invited  to  fill  the  chairs,  and  initiated  12  new  members— making  21  in  all. 
And  I  would  here  wish  to  return  my  most  sincere  thanks  to  the  brethren 
of  those  Lodges,  for  the  very  valuable  assistance  they  rendered  me  on 
that  occasion,  and  the  able  and  efficient  manner  in  which  they  performed 
those  duties. 

They  have  now  six  working  Lodges  and  one  Encampment  in  New 
Hampshire — and  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  I  think  for  the  interest  they  take 
and  tne  correctness  of  the  work,  they  would  not  sufier  in  comparison  with 
any  equal  number  of  Lodges  within  my  acquaintance. 


Georgia — From  27.  27.  G.  Sire  Rev,  Albert  Case,  dated  Macon,  May  10, 

1844. 

I  have  this  evening  organized  Franldin  Encampment,  No.  3,  in  this 
town.  '  It  is  mostly  composed  of  the  early  members  of  Franklin  Lodge, 
Ifo,  2— the  oldest  Odd-Fellows  in  the  city,  and  under  their  direction  it 
will  prosper.  This  is  the  second  Encampment  in  the  city — Ocmulgee, 
No.  2,  having  been  organized  last  October.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
patriarchs  will  strive  together  for  the  good  of  Odd-Fellowship,  and  that 
both  will  be  prosperous  and  successful.  The  following  are  the  officers  of 
Franklin  Encampment,  No.  8,  for  the  present  term :-« 
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Capt.  Isaac  Holmes,    -        -        -        -        C.  P. 

John  J.  Jones, H.  P. 

E.  J*  Johnston,    -        -        -        - '       -        S.  W. 

E.  Saulsburt, J.  W. 

George  J.  Shepard,      ....        Scribe. 

Albert  Mix,    -        -        -        -        -        -    Treasurer. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  18  candidates  were  proposed  for  membership 
and  before  the  15th  ten  were  exalted.  This  Encampment  is  confided  to 
the  care  of  those  who  wiU  cause  it  to  flourish.  Its  return  will  not  be  small 
at  the  close  of  the  first  term. 

CohmSms,  May  \Zih, 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th  I  left  Macon  by  railroad  to  Bamesviile,  40 
miles — thence  by  stage  76  miles  to  this  city,  where  I  arrived  at  7  o'dodc 
yesterday  morning— distance  from  Charleston  about  400  miles. 

Assisted  by  patriarch  D.  S.  Lemman  I  conferred  the  several  Encamp- 
ment Degrees  on  the  following  brothers^  viz  :^-Wiley  Williams,  Esq. ; 
Hon.  L.  B.  Moody,  Mayor  of  the  city;  Rev.  L.  F.  W.  Andrews ;  John 
Condon;  Jesse  J,  Sutton ;  O.  B.  Phole ;  Thomas  K.  Wynne ;  Josiah Mdr^ 
ris.  The  following  officers  were  elected  and  installed,  and  the  Encamp- 
ment was  duly  organized,  as  Chattahoochee  Encampment,  No.  4,  of  the 
city  of  Columbus  and  State  of  Georgia : — 

D.  L.  Lemman, C.  P. 

Rbv,L.F.  W.Andrews,   -        -        -        -    H.  P. 

Wiley  Williams,  -        -        -     .  -        -        S.  W. 

Hon.  L.  B.  Moopt, J.  W. 

John  Condon, Scribe. 

Jesse  J.  Sutton, Treasurer. 

G.  B.  Phole,  •        .        •        .        .        Guardian. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  the  following  brothers,  being  among  the  appli- 
cants for  the  charter,  were  introduced  and  received  the  several  degrees, 
viz  :*— R.  N.  Bardwell,  James  Johnson  and  James  S.  Norman. 

This  Encampment  is  composed  of  members  of  Lodge  No.  6,  in  this  ci- 

Sr— who  are  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respectability^  moral  worth  and  in- 
uence.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  Ihe  interests  of  the  Patriarchal  Order  con- 
fided to  such  brothers,  for  by  them  it  will  be  protected  and  cherished. — 
The  Lodge  here  numbers  about  70  members,  and  the  Encampment  will 
soon  have  a  good  list  of  good  members.  The  Order  is  prosperous  in  this 
city,  and  from  the  great  care  taken  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  preserved 
from  those  who  would  disgrace  it,  and  outshine  all  opposition  fiom  what- 
ever source  it  may  come. 

Ckarlesian,  17/A  JMoy, 

At  home  with  improved  health — grateful  for  all  favors,  and  pleased  to 
s^e  our  beloved  Order  making  such  rapid  stride^  in  the  State  of  Georgia. 
Since  the  formation  of  the  Grand  Lodge  there  has  been  a  Lodge  organised 
at  Au^ista  which  numbers  170  meiribers ;  another  at  Columbus,  tod  Bro. 
6.  L.  Warren,  R.  W.  D.  G.  Master,  has  ere  this  formed  one  at  Marietta. 
Verily,  the  '  South  keeps  not  back'  in  the  good  cause  of  Friendship,  Love 
and  Truth, 
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Ohio — Extract  cf  a  letter  from  P.  O.  M.  Thatnas  Sherlock,  doled  Cincin' 

fudi,  May  24,  1844. 

Since  my  term  as  Grand  Master  of  Ohio  has  expired  I  have  denied  my* 
self  the  pleasure  of  sustaining  a  correspondence  with  you,  because,  being 
aware  of  the  extent  of  your  business,  I  felt  that  I  would  be  trespassing  on 
your  time,  and  I  could  furnish  you  wiUi  information  only  that  others  ought 
to  do  officially, 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  onward  march  of  our  Order  in  this  State  still 
continues,  and  that  every  thing  connected  with  it  moves  on-  harmonious* 
ly.  Twenty-nine  Lodges  and  seven  Encampments  are  activelv  engaged 
in  the  sqod  work.  Charters  for  two  more  subordinate  Lodges  have  been 
granted,  and  our  Grand  Master  is  now  absent  from  the  city  to  institute  one 
of  them.     We  have  yet  at  least  twenty  good  points  untouched. 

As  you  may  remember,  the  Order  in  this  city  has  long  had  it  in  con- 
templation to  erect  a  Hall  for  its  own  use — I  think  nov/  that  this  work  will 
be  accomplished  within  the  ensuing  year. 

I  am  ashamed  that  Cincinnati  has  not  yielded  a  better  support  to  the 
Covenant.  We  ought  to  have  taken  at  least  100  to  150  copies  here — but 
it  appears  to  be  impossible  to  induce  members  to  subscribe.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  know,  however,  that  the  work  is  gaining  popularity  with  those 
who  read  it,  and  I  am  still  in  hopes  that  we  will  be  able  to  do  more  for  it 


We  invite  the  attention  of  all  Lodges  and  Encampments  of  the  Order 
to  the  subjoined  letter  from  D.  G.  Sire  Stewart  of  Missouri.  We  are  con- 
fident that  upon  examination  the  security  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Missouri 
will  be  founa  abundantly  ample  for  any  loan  which  the  prosperous  Lodges 
tinder  our  jurisdiction  may  be  disposed  to  make,  to  assist  her  in  the  laud* 
able  purpose  of  erecting  a  Hall  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and  we  are  equal- 
ly sure  that  the  investment  will  not  only  be  a  safe  one  but  will  also  veiy 
much  promote  the  well  being  of  the  order  in  that  section  of  country. — Ed. 


Missouri^Extract  of  a  letter  from  D.  D.  G,  Sire,  Wm-  S.Siewari,  dated 
St*  Louis,  May  Uth,  1844. 

I  had  the  pleasare  of  writing  you  by  brother  Carey,  Grand  Secretary  G. 
Lodge,  Mo.,  and  omitted  by  him  to  inform  you  of  the  passage  of  a  resolu- 
tion by  the  Grand  Lodge  held  on  the  10th  mst.,  to  devise  ways  and  means 
to  complete  our  Hall,  now  in  process  of  erection. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Missouri  has  expended  considerable  money  in  the 
purchase  of  an  eligible  site  for  her  Hall — and  I  am  pleased  to  say  the  se- 
lection is  a  good  one,  and  one  that  reflects  much  credit  on  the  Order  here 
-—the  lot  is  40  feet  front  by  85  feet  deep,  two  squares  above  the  Planter's 
House,  fronting  on  4th,  the  most  pleasant  and  airy  part  of  the  city.  The 
Grand  Lodge  paid  for  ibis  lot  between  5000  and  $6000,  and  in  addition 
to  this  owns  a  lot  25  feet  front  by  100  deep,  on  7th  street,  which  lot 
worth  $2000. 

The  lease  of  our  present  Hall  will  expire  this  fall,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  procure  a  room  that  will  answer  our  purpose  in  the  city— so  that  it  is 
alxM>lutely  necessary  that  our  building  should  be  completed  by  that  time. 
The  Grand  Lodge  has  not  sufficient  means  at  her  command  at  present  to 
enable  her  to  complete  the  building — ^has  therefore  come  to  the  conclu* 
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«ioa  to  solicit  fiom  the  different  subordinate  Lodges  in  the  Union  a  ban 
of  $20  or  more  each,  or  to  purchase  one  or  more  shares  each  in  said  HalL 
The  Grand  Lodge  could  think  of  no  plan  so  well  calculated  to  raise  a  fund 
immediately  as  to  make  her  wants  known  to  the  great  family  of  Odd-Fel* 
lows — Whence  the  passage  of  the  following  resolution : — 

**  Resohedf  ThdX  an  application  be  made  to  every  subordinate  Lodge  in 
the  United  States  for  a  loan  of  at  least  $20,  towards  completing  the  build- 
ing of  our  Hall." 

A  resolution  was  also  adopted  requestins;  you  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  fraternity  to  the  circular  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Missouri  in  the  forth- 
coming number  of  the  Official  Magazine  in  such  manner  as  you  may  deem 
most  advisable. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  building  will  ])e  about  $10,000,  4  stories  high, 
40  by  80 — ^the  lower  floor  will  contain  two  spacious  stores,  which  Will  rent 
for  $500  each — ^the  second  floor  will  be  finished  for  a  concert  room,  ana 
will  readily  command  $1000  per  annum — ^the  third  floor  will  I  think  be 
used  as  our  library  room — the  fourth  for  the  Lodges — ^the  two  basements 
will  rent  for  say  $200  each-^in  the  rear  of  the  building  will  be  an  oflice 
and  sleeping  room,  which  will  rent  for  at  least  $200,  so  that  the  invest- 
ment will  be  a  good  one  and  pay  from  20  to  25  per  cent. 

There  will  be  no  doubt  but  the  money  can  be  refunded  in  12  months 
after  the  erection  of  the  building.  The  main  object  is  to  get  the  building 
up,  and  then  I  am  satisfied  the  members  will  step  forward  and  take  stock 
sufficient  to  place  the  Grand  Lodge  in  funds  to  pay  back  to  the  different 
Lodges  who  may  contribute  in  aiding  her  in  her  enterprize. 

I  know  of  many  brethren  here  who  are  able  to  contribute,  but  fear  the 
Grand  Lodge  will  not  be  able  to  complete  the  Hali-^should  they  see  that 
it  will  be  done  they  will  then  come  to  her  assistance.  I  have  taken  $400 
in  stock,  and  if  I  had  the  means  would  erect  the  building  myself,  for  I 
know  it  would  be  a  good  investment. 

I  know  many  citizens  who  would  take  a  large  amount  of  stock  but  our 
charter  will  not  admit  of  it. 

There  will  be  a  circular  sent  to  your  address,  also  to  the  different  Lodg- 
es in  your  city.  I  have  had  such  a  sick  family  lately  that  I  have  been 
taken  entirely  from  my  business,  but  will  in  a  few  days  try  and  hand  you 
another  remittance  on  account  of  the  "  Magazine.'' 


JlSarimjfpi — Extract  of  a  letter  from  G.  SecWy  John  B.  Dicks,  dated  Mai'^ 
chez,  May  Sth,  1S44. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  again  communicate  to  you  that  the  Order  with- 
in this  jurisdiction  progresses  steadily  and  harmoniously.  Its  prospects 
fer  advancement,  and  its  condition  for  usefulness,  were  never  more  flat- 
tering than  at  the  present  time. 

At  the  late  quarterly  communication  of  this  Grand  Lodge,  held  in  this 
city  on  the  22d  and  23d  days  of  April  last,  the  reports  from  all  the  subor- 
dinate Lodges  were  in;  some  of  them  gave  cheering  evidence  of  energy 
and  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  brotherhood,  to  disseminate  the  princinles  ther 
profess,  while  benevolent  hearts  respond  to  the  wants  and  sympathise  witti 
the  feelings  of  the  destitute  and  sorrow-stricken  child  of  aaversity.  Oar 
Lodges  in  numerous  instances  have  cheerfully  extended  aid  where  no  le-> 
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gitimate  was  binding^the' universal  desire  to  do  all  the  good  we  canneeds 
not  the  prompting  of  enacting  laws^  yet  those  laws  maMng  provision  for 
the  Order  and  its  connexion,  are  scrupulously  obeyed. 

This  Grand  Lodge,  on  the  23d  of  April  last,  granted  charters  to  insti- 
tute two  other  subordinate  Lodges,  viz: — Concordia  Lodge,  No.  12,  in 
this  city,  and  Belmont  Lodge,  No.  13,  in  the  town  of  Belmont,  Ponola 
county. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Order  in  the  United  States  was  celebrated  in 
this  city  by  the  following  Lodges,  vix : — Grand  Lodge  of  the  State,  Wil- 
dey  Encampment,  No.  f,  Mississippi  Lodse,  No.  ],  Washington  Lodse, 
No.  2,  and  Concord  Lodge,  No.  1%  with  the  addition  of  a  number  of  vis- 
iting brothers  from  the  interior  of  the  State. 

The  procession  was  laige  and  respectable — after  moving  through  some 
of  the  principal  streets  tney  entered  the  Methodist  Chapel,  where  they 
were  greeted  by  the  approving  smiles  of  several  hundred  of  our  citizens, 
a  large  majority  of  whom  were  Odd-Fellows'  best  friends,  the  matrons, 
daughters  and  sisters  of  onr  ham)y  homes. 

After  prayer  by  the  Grand  Chaplain  an  appropriate  Ode  was  sung  by 
the  choir ;  Rev.  Bro.  S.  W.  Speer  then  delivered  an  eloquent  and  instruc- 
tive  Address,  closing  his  disdourse  with  statistical  accounts,  shewing  the 
great  amountof  relief  afforded  by  the  Order  throughout  the  United  States 
for  the  fiscal  year  last  past 

I  forgot  to  mention  in  my  last  that  P.  G.  D.  N.  Barrows,  of  Capitol  Lodge, 
No.  11,  at  Jackson,  was  recommended  by  this  Grand  Lodge  as  a  suitable 
person  to  act  as  Agent  for  the  Covenant  at  that  place-r-to  the  above  I 
would  add  my  own  recommendation.  Bro.  Barrows  is  a  very  worthy 
man,  in  every  particular,  and  a  most  indefatigable  Odd-Fellow.  Capitol 
Lodge  is  abou  14  months  old  and  now  numbers  between  50  and  60  mem- 
bers. Bro.  Barrows'  influence  has  had  its  weight  in  that  quarter.  Capi- 
tol Lodge  I  am  informed  celebrated  the  26th  ult.-— an  Address  from  Rev. 
Bro.  Camp-^3  members  in  procession,  and  an  universal  rush  of  the  po- 
pulace to  the  church  to  see  and  hear  all  about  Odd-Fellowship.  It  is  tru- 
ly cheering  to  read  the  flattering  accounts  from  all  parts  of  .our  countiy, 
of  the  unparalleled  progress  of  tUQ  Order.  It  cannot,  however,  be  said  to 
be  astonishing,  for  it*  is  almost  universally  admitted,  that  all  intelligent 
communities  seek  how  they  may  best  promote  their  own  and  the  happi- 
ness of  their  fellow-beings,  and  wherever  the  precepts  of  Odd-Fellowship 
are  adhered  to,  that  desirable  object  and  end  is  obtamed. 

The  health  of  onr  city  remains  good.  Bro.  Geo.  I.  Dicks  and  family 
are  weU ;  at  present  he  is  absent  to  Jackson — it  is  doubtful  if  he  will  vis- 
it the  north  this  summer.  We  have  just  received  the  May  number  of  the 
Covenant — I  see  a  requirement  in  the  May  No.  that  shall  have  my  atten- 
tion, officially,  immediately  after  our  next,  being  our  annual  communica- 
tion, to  be  holden  in  July. 
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EXPULSION. 

BooNviLLE,  Mo.,  Jlfoy  Uik,  1844. 

7b  the  Ediiorofihe  Covenant  ^  Baltimore. 

Dear  Sir  : — ^Bv  a  resolutidn  of  Far  West  Lodge,  No.  4, 1.  O.  O.  F., 
am  iiutructed  to  forward  to  you  for  publication  the  name  of  A.  £.  Hardt, 
who  was  f(Hinerly  a  member  of  this  Lodge,  but  who  is  now  by  the  resolu- 
tion above  referred  to,  expelled  from  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Odd- 
Fellowship,  in  consequence  of  his  being  detected  in  forging,  and  leaving 
bis  family  in  a  destitute  situation. 

Respectfully  yours,  in 

Friendship,  Love  and  Truth, 


J.  M.  Edgar,  Sec'ry. 


The  Jlrk. — ^This  is  the  title  of  an  excellent  periodical,  published  at  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Odd-Fellowship— we  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  the  May  and  June  numbers  together  this  day,  the  11th  June, 
being  the  first  we  have  seen  of  it.  Will  brothers  Blain  &  Glenn  receive 
this  explanation  for  seeming  unwillingness  to  exchange. 


hid^mdeni  Odd'Felhw. — ^We  received  the  June  number  of  this  woric 
this  day,  11th  June,  being  the  first  number  received  since  March  last. — 
The  Covenant  has  been  mailed  regularly  for  it,  as  our  printer  advises  us. 


JBrrolicm.— In  our  list  of  receipts  in  June  No.  R.  L.  Bobbins,  Nathaniel 
P.  Brooks  and  Wecohamet  Lodge  should  have  been  credited  $4  each. 
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THE  COVENANT  : 

ASn  OFFICIAL  MAGAZWa  ) 

€F  THE  GBANS  LODGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES'. 


Vol.  III.  AUGUST,    1844.  No.  8'. 

THE    MACROBITE.* 

FROM  THE   FR£NCR. 

■  V   Ml«i    E.    M.    WALLBY,    OF  UACUUf  ttA. 


A  rouNG  German  Artist,  nainf d  Hasfliofperi  who  was  conveyiDgao  ia* 
valid  sifliter,  by  easy  journeys  to  Italy,  stopped  on  a  lovely  evening,  in  t4i^ 
Tfionth  of  June,  at  the  gate  of  the  ModeUfarn),  of  Schleusi^heim  caatlejiear 
Munich. 

The  f^uperintendent,  Mr.  Eberhard,  bad  been  a  college  rompanion  of 
the  young  painter,  and  he  lei^olved  fo  paF9  ^eveI-a]  da}  is  there,  hoping  in 
i?ome  mea?^ure  to  di^pel  bin  jsihter't*  n  elanchnly  by  exploring  the  niagnifi« 
cent  palace,  to  which  this  rural  eJtabli^hinent  is  an  appendage. 

Schleissheim  Mand»  on  the  monotonous  and  sterile  plain,  wbicb  fiurw 
rounds  Munich,  ^  here  it  glowi^  like  a  diamond  in  the  eand«  Thi»  cafib 
mioht  indeed  claim  for  it^^elf  alone,  the  eulogium  whkb  .Guatavu*  Adol* 
phu.x  bet«towed  on  the  capital  of  Bavaria. 

"Munich,"  ««aid  that  prince,  "is  a  golden  saddle  on  a  lean  Kteed,** 

Schleis>heim,  etected  in  1684,  by  Max-Emmanuel,  in  the  Italian  aty^ 
if  Kituated  on  the  confines  of  an  exten^ive  down,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by 
a  belt  of  stunted  pines,  and  other  alpine  plants.  The  vestibule,  paved 
^'ith  Salzburg  marble,  teiminates  on  either  side  by  giii^BDticfligfats .of  at  ira 
leading  to  a  noble  gallery,  whose  ceiling  is  adorned  uith  the  allegoric  pnal* 
in?8  of  Amigoni,  while  itB  walla  boat^  many  valuable  prodoctMoa  of  the 
Tlemiah  masters. 

*^ MagtoUt^ iitn^tn  ctntemnial,  or  rather,  one  who  hWM  lived  oArt  tl  an  a  centnry.    VTIih  rrfp^t  tt 
tha  tulOeet  ofthia  lalf,  ii  to  m  perfect  rmitorniiiy  m  ihe  irvdnlonfvy  blatory  of  ift«  EvflMl  ivMUioa. 
^te  aeciMinfi  oiUy»  btloigto  the  n^on  of  nnsiiiM. 
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Behind  the  cattle^  the  thicket  \n  to  doee  as  to  be  netriy  impenetrable, 
composed  of  ancieataad  often  bliangely  didtorted  treey,  uba**e  veuerabls 
momn  thebeltin)^  »\in  tin;;eH  with  glo>^ing  itaffron  or  bloody  red. 

In  front,  :»tretcheb  the  level  down  wliere  (fiiiet  rei^us  unbroken,  aave 
when  bOiiie  distant  noi.^e  of  the  farm  alurius  the  watchful  frogs^  and  ^euda 
them  uith  headlong  ha?te  back  to  liieir  >ed^y  hornet.  The  model-farm 
i^  located  iu  that  part  of  the  down  y^  hich  tilJ  lately  cou^tltuted  the  park  and 
gardens  of  the  pdace.  It^  dependencie^f  resemble  a  hamlet,  uith  all  the 
rural  charactei  i3tlca  of  poultry-yard.^,  di^^a^led  wagons,  poula  of  btagoant 
water,  and  a  plentiful  bwarm  of  blue-eyed  and  bare-footed  children. 

Thia  waa  not  apparently  a  i^pot  calculated  to  rai^e  the  i«pirit:»  of  a  young 
girl  in  feeble  health,  and  itecretly  condemned  aa  incurable  by  the  phyai« 
ctana  of  Berlin — yet  tliere  waa  such  an  air  of  repoi^e  in  thia  a.^aemblage  of 
princely  ruins,  and  German  comfort,  the  grw»  and  the  earth  smelt  so  sweet, 
the  milk  from  the  farm  wa9  so  refreshing — and  they  bad  entered  throng 
%  gate  so  beautifully  carved,  that  the  poor  invalid  was  charmed  with  it, 
perhaps  the  more  for  its  melancholy  aspect,  which  so  much  accorded  with 
oer  own  prospects. 

•  ThwFtmtf  when  her  brother  offered  his  hand  to  assist  her  descent,  aba 
tprang  from  the  carriage  with  the  light  ioy  of  a  child.  It  was  then  eight 
a'clock,  and  the  moon  appeared  ju«t  rising  above  the  pinei*. 

'*  Wilhelmina,"  said  be,  as  he  received  her  into  his  arms,  **is  not  this  a 
loTely  evening,  and  yonder  moon  beautiful?" 

Wilhelmina  stood  for  t»ome  moments  leaning  on  his  arm,  apparently  ab» 
iorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  deserted  palace,  and  the  balmy  fields* 

*' Brother,"  said  she,  suddenly  awakening  from  her  reverie,  **[  have 
been  confined  to  the  carriage  ever  since  we  left  IngoUtadt,  it  will  refresh 
ae  to  ramble  round  the  castle  before  I  sleep." 

•  Though  somewhat  apprehensive  of  the  nia;ht  air  for  her,  Mr.  Hasiilinger 
^reflected,  that  the  morel  sati^faction  resulting  from  the  indulgence  mis{ht 
counterbalance  its  disadvantages,  and  having  carefully  assured  himself  that 
no  vapor  obscured  the  serenity  of  the  sky,  he  pressed  her  hand  affection* 
ate'y  m  sign  of  acquiescence. 

'•  What  do  you  think  of  it,  Fritz  ?"  said  he,  turning  to  Mr.  Eberhard. 

"The  cattle  terrace  is  rather  eipa<ed,"  said  the  superintendent. 

'*But  there  is  no  wind  to«night,"  said  his  friend. 

**  The  dew  however  always  produces  a  degree  of  dampness  on  our  lawn," 
Teplied  Mr.  Eberhard. 

'^Tkas  path  I  perceive  leads  to  the  palace,"  observed  Wilhelmina,  *'it 
appears  as  smooth  and  dry  as  the  floor.'' 

^  The  aoperintendent  finding  that  she  persisted,  made  no  farther  ohjec- 
,liott,  be  only  requested  permiss<ion  to  accompany  them  in  their  wnlk,  and 
*th3  young  lady  whose  head  was  protected  by  a  large  handkerchief  tied 
^ov.'T  her  nat  in  the  German  fashion,  wrapped  herself  in  a  larse  shawl, 
an  J  taking  her  brother's  arm,  the  three  friends  proceeded  towards  the  pa« 
-bee. 

%  .  The  front  terrace  of  Schleisshetm,  with  ibi  magnificent  ranges  of  marble 
ateps,  is  the  point  from  which  the  imposing  solitude  and  wild  vegetation 
^of  tMs  nofthem  VersatHe^  -appean*  in  i4s  utmost  graiHleur. 
o  The  admiring  visitors  lingered  long  upon  it,  but  at  the  moment  of  their 
departure,  Wilhelmina  by  a  new  capiice,  inabted*  on  making  tlM  eoliie 
circuit  of  the  palace. 


<'I  tut  that  tiM  wdUnBiU  (wtttbcr  aide)  magr  be  iajuriotts  to  yoa," 
Mid  the  Ineiidly  tfupariuteadeat.  * 

la  Germany,  thU  name  U  given  to  the  eastern  part  of  aa  edifice,  be» 
•auM  the  Tdin  u^fualiy  corner  from  tbat  point;  and  even  in  the  motftfa* 
▼orable  localities  of  liavaria,  this  exposition  u  always  damp. 

"  We  will  only  pasiiit/'  saidVVilhel.nina,  has^teuing  on« 

They  reached  the  eastern  win^,  to  which  tttran^er^  are  nearer  tntrodue* 
•d,  and  had  only  to  pass  iu  extreme  an^le,  to  hiid  themdelvea  again  in 
front  of  the  lawn  —when  Wilhelmina  su J Jenly  utteied  a  nbarp  cry,  and 
with  a  terrified  expredsion,  clun^  convulsively  to  her  brother's  side. 

On  hearing  this  cry  from  Wilhelmina,  their  guide  stood  as  if  rooted  to 
the  earth,  while  Mr.  Ha^sHnger,  af^er  rapidly  glancing  around  from  earth 
to  sky,  and  perceiving  no  cause  for  her  alarm,  concluded  that  his  lovely 
joun^  sister  had  experienced  a  sudden  return  of  the  latent  illness  that  was 
destroying  hec 

**  Are  you  in  pain,  dear  sister?''  said  be,  tenderly,  mastering  his  inqui- 
etude as  far  as  possible,  "this  night-air  is  too  much  for  you;  come  ia 
quicklv,  I  entreat." 

A  od  the  young  man,  both  impatient  and  vigorous,  raised  her  in  his  arms 
like  a  child,  nor  did  ^e  stop  with  his  precious  burden,  till  he  placed  her 
before  a  biasing  fire  of  pine  knots  in  the  saloon  of  Mr.  Eberbard.  He* 
animated  by  its  flowing  warmth,  Wilhelmina  slowly  recovered  from  the 
faintness  which  had  followed  her  alarm,  while  her  brother  watched  eveqr 
jDOvement  with  intense  anxiety. 

«*  Do  you  feel  very  ill?"  said  he,  gently. 

"No,"  said  she,  in  a  languid  vdce. 

•♦  Wny  did  you  cry  out  so?*' 

^'  Oh,  that  was  very  foolish,  but  while  you  were  talking  with  Mr.  Ebe|w 
bard,  a  bat,  flitting  like  an  arrow  through  the  air,  brushed  my  face  with  hia 
wiu;  this  drew  from  me  the  cry  of  surprise  which  alarmed  you««Hn]r 
weakness  most  be  my  excuse." 

Saying  this,  she  essayed  to  smile,  kissed  her  brother,  and  supported  lijr 
her  attendant,  left  the  room. 

Mr.  Hasslinger  remained  for  some  moments  after  her  departure,  buried 
in  thought,  with  an  expression  of  dissatisfaction  and  deep  anxiety  on  hk 
countenance ;  but  perceiving  Mr.  Eberbard  enter  the  room,  he  hastened 
to  him. 

"  Did  you  discover  any  one  on  the  terrace  ?" 

"  No  one,"  replied  the  superintendent,  "  did  your  sister  tee  any  one  ?" 
added  he,  with  an  air  of  great  concern. 

*'  No,"  said  the  painter,  tranquilly,  *'but  her  sudden  fear  alarmed  me/* 

The  two  friends,  after,  a  slight  repast,  separated  for  the  night— and  soon 
■ilenoe  and  repose  reigned  undisturbed  over  that  spacious  lawn,  bathed 
in  the  calm  light  of  the  moon,  while  scarcely  a  breese  from  the  Tyrol  wav* 
ed  a  leaf. 

The  next  morning  at  day-break,  Mr.Ala88linger  having  risen,  ai  wee 
his  habit,  to  smoke  a  pipe,  descended  from  his  chamber,  and  seated  him* 
aalf  on  a  fallen  tree  upon  the  lawn,  overlooking  the  cultivated  fields.  To 
the  calm  of  the  evening  before  had  succeeded  the  noise  of  labor.  Steers 
were  drawing  the  plough  to  field;  ducks,  turkeys  and  hens  clocked, caV' 
Med  aad  eung  from  pool,  peioh  and  baro-^^itttterfliea  ef  vaiioue  biiiiajM- 
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hf^  ftroond  him^  ^d  si^Ildwt  liirfttfcFed  f>om  ev^rj  it)bf.  The  |)er(llm6 
of  a  thousand  planU  assailed  hi»  senseH  in  unison  with  the  funrres  of  Httn- 
|;arian  tobacco,  which  he  inhafed  from  his  pipe. 

in  the  inidit  of  thi.i  beatitude  of  a  Ger^nan  .•smoker,  hi9  eyes  accidenK 
illy  ^e^te(i  on  that  part  of  the  terrace  where  his  sister  had  tainted.  As 
he  recdUed  the  circumstances,  hi-*  cuno>ity  revived,  and  without  reg^ret  be 
^ut  short  Ins  ine«fitation  to  examine  the  spot  at  leisure.  Except  the  6un 
which  at  this  hour  brightened  the  scene,  nothing  had  changed  on  the  te^ 
l^ce.  One  trifling  circumstance  however  struck  hrm*  It  was  that  the 
pannel  of  a  shutter  to  one  of  the  windows  on  the  ground  floor  was  open, 
and  it  was  exactly  there  that  the  accident  happened.  Through  this  he 
gazed  into  the  interior  of  the  palace. 

He  perceived  a  spacious  unfurnished  room,  the  tapestry  glowing  wHh 
.  Cupids  and  nymphs  in  German  costume.  Ancient  cobwebs  enveloped 
Diuna  and  Acteon  in  the  same  drapery,  or  joined  forcibly,  though  by  % 
frail  band,  the  fugitive  Daphne  and  h^r  pur-^uer — ^bright  rays  of  light  dart- 
'tsd  through  many  a  chink  in  the  dilapidated  windows,  in  which  myria(h 
of  little  flies  were  sporting — and  these  objects  comprised  all  the  mysteries 
•y^f  the  apartment. 

'■  The  painter,  after  pausing  a  moment  to  ob!«erve  the  effect  of  light  and 
"Yhade,  was  turning  away,  when  he  distinctly  saw  a  side  door  open,  and  a 
tall  young  man  wrapped  in  a  cloak  appeared  on  the  threshbold  and  a4- 
^anced  with  slow  steps  into  the  room.  Like  a  shadow  he  traversed  those 
rays  of  light,  and  proceeded  directly  towards  the  spot  where  Mr.  Ha«- 
linger  had  stationed  himself.  But  the  stranger  who  walked  with  hiti  head 
•unk  on  his  breast,  did  not  perceive  him.  He  seemed  instinctively  to 
take  a  route  that  was  fanniliar  to  hi  n — consequently  the  painter,  notwith- 
Itandin^^  his  extreme  surprise,  had  time  to  draw  back  and  so  to  place  him* 
ielf  that  he  could  still  make  his  observations  without  being  remarked  Thfe 
.ymmg  man  soon  made  his  appearance  at  the  window,  where  he  stood  mo- 
tionles^s  for  a  few  momenta  with  his  singularly  beautiful  eyes  languidly 
■fixed  on  the  brilliant  ascension  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens. 

Mr.  Hasslinger,  though  much  agitated,  did  not  fail  to  engrave  on  Ws 
^inemory  the  sinj;ular  features  which  chance  offered  to  his  study.  They 
bslonjed  to  thit  rare  class  which  unites  in  one  ideality  the  severe  lines 
'^(  the  north  with  the  graceful  contour  of  the  south.  But  the  appantioa 
was  as  short  as  it  was  attractive.  The  young  man  appeared  agitated  tff 
^ome  secret  emotion — he  sighed — his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  he  re- 
tired. ' 

Mr  Hasslinger,  rendered  discreet  by  the  deep  interest  with  wliich  Mb 
event  inspired  him,  resumed  his  pipe,  wandered  some  time  longer  on  the 
"terrace,  and  as  the  morning  advanced  sought  the  path  to  the  farm— stiil 
•occupied  in  reflections  on  this  singular  rencontre.  Our  friend  belong^ 
'^0  toat  generation  of  young  patriots,  whom  the  polttieal  events  of  1830 
found  in  the  Prussian  Universities,  and  whose  illusive  hopes  were  4do 
often  converted  into  unforgiving  bitterness.     He  now  knew  but  twa  ob- 

*  jeets  of  interest  in  the  world,  the  health  of  his  sister,  and  the  stady  of  his 

*  irt.  Confining  himself  to  his  comfortable  house  in  Beilin,  he  employed 
'-'ft moderate  fortune  in  endeavours  to  retain  the  fleeting  existence  of  iVil- 
"lielmina,  while  by  demotion  to  his  profession  he  sought  to  forget  the  threat- 

'#Aed  evil.    U  h  therefore  probable,  that  this  mysteriods  reneoD^re  would 
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ioon  hav«  been  dinmiBsed  from  his  mind,  with  other  object* of  vague  cut 
tiu^ityt  had  he  not  on  approacbiag  bis  ionner  seat  perceived  his  bi^ter  re* 
cliiiiag  on  it  la  a  thou^hUui  attilude,  with  her  eyes  fixed,  as  his  had  beea» 
oa  the  OAsteru  witi^;  at  tue  pdiace. 

Toe  hlo«  strucic  hgine — Je  leit  that  chill  of  the  heart  which  is  the  echo 
of  all  ti*ei.soii,  suddenly  rovealed— ot'  all  hypocrisy  secretly  discoveredf 
Bat  his  sujtlety  became  equal  to  hi<  ^rief.     Duriu^  their  breakfast  he  ne- 
gU^utly  0|>ened  bin  port-talio  and  took  a  peucil. 
.   **i  wish,''  said  be,  s  iiiliu,^,  to  Mr.  Eberhard  and  his  sister,  *'to  know 

Jour  opinion  on  the  character  of  a  lace,  which  I  dreamed  of  last  night 
ispinUion  is  olten  bora  of  dreams.  The  devil,  you  know,  whispered  a 
sonata  to  Tartiiii — 1  believe  he  has  whi:>pered  something  to  me  also.«-> 
Lootcatlhisprotiier' 

Wilhelmina  and  Mr.  Eberhard  approached  him.  The  pencil,  guidedi 
kj  a  hand  feverish  with  emotion,  traced  the  paper  with  rapid  but  sure 
strokes. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it?''  said  the  artist,  presenting  first  to  his  sister 
the  living  sketch  of  the  mysterious  stranger. 

A  moment  before,  the  pale  cheek  and  fair  smooth  brow  of  Wilhelmma 
liad  bean  placid  as  the  surface  of  a  tranquil  lake— but  no  sooner  did  she 
ca^t  her  eyes  on  the  drawing,  than  she  gently  pressed  her  right  hand  oa 
her  heart,  as  it'  it  beat  too  rapiJly — bent  her  head,  cast  down  her  long 
lashes,  and  remained  silent.  The  brother  trembled,  and  not  daring  to 
venture  farther,  turned  to  his  friend-* 

"AndyouFiiU?" 

'*  it  is  indeed  a  remarkable  countenance,''  said  Mr.  Eberhard,  m  a  sad 
voice^  **  but  I  doubt  it"  such  a  one  belongs  to  any  mortal." 

"You  are  n^t,"  said  the  painter,  turning  pale,  "  no  one  but  the  M^ 
pbistopheles  of  Goethe  could  unite  those  features,  too  perfect  for  human^ 
tv,  with  an  infernal  object  When  I  had  this  dream,  perhaps  the  idea  qf 
•a  Market  was  also  in  my  mind  and  heart — but  she  shall  not  be  his  vi<^ 
tim— I  swear  to  you — — !''  . 

*'  This  i  believe  is  a  favorable  hour  to  vmi  the  gallery  of  paintings," 
>aaid  Mr.  Ebertiard,  coldly.  *'  Come,  I  will  call  the  servant  who  has  charge 
of  it." 

.  The  visit  was  as  solemn  as  the  hearts  of  the  three  friends — every  thing 
tras  examined  in  silence,  till  they  came  to  Overbeck's  picture  of  German 
ny  and  Italy.  Then  the  arti.-^t  found  means  of  expending  on  politics  some 
t»(  the  smothered  anger  u  hich  the  fear  of  agitating  his  sister  prevented 
•likn  from  expressing  more  directly — ^and  the  astoni&hed  vaults  of  Schleiss- 
iieim  soon  resounded  with  wi&hes  and  imprecations,  to  which  certainly 
neither  Napoleon,  or  the  kings  of  Bavaria,  had  ever  accustomed  thev 
echoee.  To  ail  these  declamatory  reminiscences  Wilhelmina  listened  in 
eilence ;  but  Mr.  Eberhard,  in  his  qualitj^  of  a  Bavarian  functionary,  fek 
'obliged  to  offer  some  oppo»ition  to  his  friend,  whose  sentiroenb*  he  had 
acver  embraced,  even  at  the  university. 

"There  are  unavoidable  evils  in  every  state,"  said  he,  with  a  look  of 
intelligence  towards  the  young  lady,  ''therefore  I  respect  all  prejudicea» 
^od  have  no  wish  far  changes  which  may  do  more  harm  than  good.    Yon 
<m]y  think  of  the  triumph,  and  forget  the  victims." 
• .  **  I  kawm,"  replied  Mr.  UaasUoger,  "  that  kiugs  themselves  have.peri&li* 
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ed  in  the  cause  of  liberty."    Wtlhelmina,  in  her  tura.  now  looked  et  the 

euperiuteodeat  **  And  that  their  deaths  have  proved  the  ia»traineal  of 
iU  pro^retf&too,"  coiitiaued  her  brother — *'  but  tbette  fatal  cootradicltoaa 
and  horrible  uece^Mtiett  humiliate  and  alarm  me;  yet  i  have  aa merey  far 
the  J'aultH  which  ducti  examples  have  not  coirected,  aud  which  may  yet 
produce  tbeii  recurrence." 

Theae  recriini nation:! tnight  have  continued  much  longer,  if  the  twe 
frieuda  had  not  blushed  at  prolon^ng  their  bitterneM  before  the  frail  and 
geutie  girl — and  they  left  the  gallery  together,  each  with  the  tfecrei  deaira 
to  be  alone. 

Mr.  Ha-sslinger  soon  afterwards  seizing  a  favorable  moment,  took  their 
guide  a>ide— 

"Are  the  apartments  in  the  eastern  wing  never  opened  to  ?iaiton?'* 
aaidhe. 

'*  No  sir,  but  occasionally  the  kiu^  sends  pictures  from  Mttnich»  which 
are  placed  there  till  they  aie  put  upiu  the  gallery.*' 

"  Let  me  see  those  pictures  ?" 

**  It  is  imposdible,  sir,"  replied  the  keeper  with  regret,.  "I  am  forbid- 
den  to  do  it." 

in  Germany,  and  particularly  in  Bavaria,  an  official  will  is  sacred*— and 
the  order  of  a  superior  descends  to  au  inferior  like  a  revelation.  This 
fidelity  therefore  did  not  surprise  Mr.  Hasslinger,  and  he  changed  his  bal- 
tery. 

'*  Who  has  the  keys?''  said  he,  negligently. 

"  Mr.  Eberhard." 

"Ah,  I  understand!"  thought  the  painter— and  he  resumed  in  a  tone 
of  well  feigned  compassion,  **My  poor  fellow!  I  will  not  betray  you— 
the  superintendent  shall  know  nothing  of  it  But  you  have  not  beeo  suf* 
ficiently  watchful.  I  fear  there  is  some  plan  to  rob  the  palace  of  those 
precious  pictures.  Early  this  morning,"  said  he,  frowning,  *'  I  saw  amaa 
at  one  of  those  windows.  I  advise  you  to  visit  the  apartments  with  care. 
To  be  sure,  it  may  have  been  a  ghost — but  you,  a  Tyrolese,  have  no  fear/' 

The  painter  well  knew  with  whom  he  had  to  deal-*the  Tyrolese  are 
childishly  credulous  in  their  superstitions,  therefore  his  last  w<»ds  weia 
deciiiive. 

"Prince  Max-Emmanuel  died  in  one  of  those  roomson  the  ground  floor,** 
eaid  the  Tyrolese,  with  a  stupefied  look,  and  seeking  what  be  was  to  h^ 
Ueve  from  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Hasslinger. 

**  It  is  very  probable  that  it  was  Prince  Max,"  said  be,  seriously •«— 
"My  friend,  endeavor  to  procure  the  keys,  and  we  will  satisfjr  ouivelvee 
re5pecting  it.  Some  night — this  very  one,  if  you  please,  we  will  vi*it  the 
apartments  together." 

His  expectations  were  not  disappointed.  Late  in  the  evening  the  Tyi^ 
olebc  came  to  seek  him  with  a  pale  countenance,  and  a  lantern  and  bunch 
of  keys  in  his  hand.  The  painter  gave  him  his  travelling  pistols,  which 
were  not  loaded,  and  armed  himself  with  his  Gottengen  rapier.  But  at 
the  moment  of  thus  penetrating  by  main  force  into  the  secret  of  his  si»ter 
and  his  bast,  he  reflected  that  he  might  at  least  avoid  drawing  the  subalt- 
ern into  diflicuity — he  therefore,  while  crossing  the  vestibule  turned  ooo^ 
ly  towards  him  and  said  in  a  low  voice, 

"  You  are  the  father  of  five  Ghildreo^your  life  therafora  is  noBi  ?aloa» 
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M»  timii  wifift.    Give  me  the  keys  and  laoteni,  tnd  wait  Tor  me  beie«-» 
yoii  can  pray  till  my  return.*' 

The  Tyrolese  immediately  drew  from  his  pocket  one  of  those  unmena* 
vraMe  cbaplett  which  the  F^anct^^aIl8  of  Muoich  neli  fur  a  florio,  and  the 
p»iiiiter,  plunging  mto  darknesiK,  dinappeaied  from  im  eye« 

With  firm  bteps  lie  travertted  several  apartment*  on  the  ground  floor, 
wheie  he  only  eucounteied  solitude  and  vacuity.  But  on  entering  the 
saloon,  which  Hao  partly  lighted  by  the  8U  pectfc)  window,  he  wasai$ton« 
ifrhed  to  find  it  open,  and  on  endeavoring  to  enter  the  next  apartment, 
though  the  lock  obeyed  hit)  key,  the  door  re^i^ted  all  his  efibrtd  to  open  it. 
The  open  window  tiUf^e^led  the  idea  that  some  |>erhon  had  lately  gone 
out  by  that  way— no  doubt  soon  to  return  and  placing  him&e]f  in  an  ob« 
score  comer,  he  determined  to  wait  there  awhile. 

In  about  twenty  minuteo,  an  old  man  climbed  slowly  up  to  the  window 
from  the  terrace;  but  he  wa»(  not  the  stranger  in  the  cloak-  he  was  dresis* 
ed  like  a  domestic,  and  carried  a  ba>ket  in  hia  hand.  Ciohing  the  win- 
dow with  precaution,  he  pa»{<ed  Mr  Hafi^linger  without  perceiving  him, 
and  knocking  lightly  at  the  unyielding  door,  it  opened  inatantly,  and  he 
entered  in  silence. 

This  lingular  incident  convinced  Mr.  Ha?? linger  that  hia  refearch  re« 
^Qired  great  circumspection,  and  he  imniediately  returned  to  the  ve>ti* 
bule,  where  he  found  the  mountaineer  with  the  pistol  in  one  hand,  and 
hia  chaplet  in  the  other,  yet  never  loMng  ^ight  of  his  path  to  the  farm^» 
fearing  Mr.  Eberhard  quite  as  much  as  the  mot-t  implacable  ghost. 

'*I  have  di.-covered  nothing  to-night,'^  said  the  painter,  "but  we  will 
tiy  again.    Now  extinguish  your  lantern,  and  be  quiet  " 

Tho^e  adventures,  commonly  called  romantic,  are  not  of  such  rare  oc« 
ettrrenee  as  is  generally  supposed*— there  are  few  persons  who  could  not, 
from  aome  incident  of  their  lives,  furni>h  the  subject  of  a  melo  drama  — • 
The  equivocal  conduct  of  the  stranger  and  his  servant,  therefore,  only  in- 
terested the  painter  from  their  su>pected  connection  with  his  sister,  w  hose 
happiness,  an  invincible  presentiment  assured  him,  would  be  destroyed* 
Unfortunately,  he  soon  lost  his  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  keys  of  the 
palace^-the  Tyrolese  was  sent  to  Munich,  where  duly  detained  him  three 
weeks,  and  this  absence  of  his  confidant  was  a  sea.*-on  of  weaiisome  leii^ 
ure  to  him.  Nothing  new  transpired  at  Schleissheim ;  in  vain  he  wand- 
ered around  the  eastern  wing  of  the  palace;  in  vain  he  laid  whole  hours 
on  the  lawn  before  it,  holding  his  breath,  to  hear  nothing  but  the  chirping 
of  the  grass-hoppers  Each  morning  the  sun  aroi>e  from  behind  the  mouor 
tains  of  Salzburg-^blazed  at  noon  on  the  mossy  rocks  of  Schleis^heim, 
sad  passed  as  in  mockery  over  his  head.  Each  evening  it  >unk  into  the 
•woods  beyond  Ingolstadt,  and  rt  fleeted  its  la^t  rays  on  the  walls  of  Schleiss- 
heim,  but  without  rendering  them  transparent.  The  palace  still  remaia- 
•d  dose  as  a  prison,  mute  as  a  tomb. 

In  the  joyous  oasis  of  the  farm  however,  WilheYmina  regained,  if  not 
health,  at  least  the  appearance  of  strength  and  animation.  In  Schleisa* 
heim  there  appeared  to  exii^t  a  secret  charm,  an  invi>ib!e  balm  w  hirh  ^ua- 
tained  her— -at  noon,  when  the  birds,  drooping  under  the  heat  of  the  day, 
warbled  more  and  more  faintly  from  the  motionless  branches,  fhe  might 
also  be  seen  like  the  birds,  seeking  the  shade  of  ^ ome  old  tree  in  the  park, 
of  beading  over  a  clear  spring,  and  smiling  to  behold  herself  a  little  less 


10  Huch  a  solitude  was  consoling  to  ber.  These  moments  so  preoious  lo 
Wilbelmma,  (bis  forgetfulneiis  ofimpeiMltag  fate,  usually  ierraiaated  by  a 
ili^  on  itaie-teprace ;  tbere  in  Ibe  fiao  sand  wbieb  bovdesed  tb«  neglwaled 
parterre,  her  trembKng  hand  wouM  trace  with  a  viender  wand,  some  verse 
df  Moel^,  the  fiivorite  poet  of  Northern  Oeroiaayy  partiouiarly  tbafoUow- 

**  Tn  the  ihioketfi,  the  nightingnlHi  rfp  pinging, 
Fair  children  fjMul  in  the  leH'y  arbnn, 
Thi'Ir  Joyful  ai  nntu  echo  nn  f Vf ry  itirfe, 
And  diniMrmi  th*  gloomy  tfUndet  orcora**— 

Leavinv  these  fugitive  characters  on  the  sand,  she  would  eleal  q«My 
back  to  her  apartment,  a  little  wc^aried,  but  with  a  beautihil  gtow  im  her 
Vbeek,  and  a  tender  Hfrht  beaming  from  her  eyes;  ber  heart  .seamed  ivXL 
^-^atid  the  hidden  happiness  spread  its  dieering  light  over  every  thing 
Around  her. 

'  On  the  return  of  the  Tyrolese,  Mr.  Hafisiinger  made  several  nocturoat 
Tii*iti^  to  the^  palace,  but  he  always  encountered  the  same  obstacle;  that 
obstinate  door  ro^isted  all  his  efforts.  A  few  excurnions  to  Mumoii,  (Jn- 
t»*rbruck,  ffymphenbui^,  Bredeivtein,  and  the  lake  of  Wurmser  appeirei 
to  amuf^p  Witheimina,  and  filled  up  the  time  till  the  last  week  of  i«ily ;  st 
thi»  perfed,  the  rainy  season  was  approaching,  and  Mr.  Ha^slinger  prapar> 
•d  to  depart,  but  met  with  a  caressing  opposition  from  his  tinier,  wbieh 
%m  knew  not  how  to  overcome.  Old  su^cions  but  half  satisfied,  still 
vankted  in  his  mind. 

•'f  dread  these  mi'^ty  mornings  for  you,"  said  he,  gazing  throogh  ♦he 
gottrte  witidow  at  the  old  trees  in  the  park,  whose  tops  were  slall  wnpped 
te  a  bfueiivh  vapor. 

'    <*  And  that  charming  view  of  Schfeissheim,  that  you  promised  me,  when 
%i!f  Hbe  finiMted?^  interruptf^d  Wilhelmina,  gliding  her  smiling  face bo> 
iween  her  brother's  looks  and  the  mi?<ty  prospect. 
•'Dear  •'ister,  the?»e  vapors  are  fatal  to  you.** 

**0h,  I  shall  nrtt  fear  fhem,  till  they  conden*<e  into  rain,  and  that  rarely 
happens  tlirthe  end  of  Aiii:ast— then  we  will  fly.'* 

"  But  yn\i  forset,  Mis;-,"  remarked  Mr.  Eberhard,  "that  the  early  frosls 
of  the  Tyrol  may  then  overtake  you." 

The  painter,  thinkin?  his  friend^s  zeal  for  her  safety  rather  suapiciooa, 
preserved  a  cold  silenre. 

••  If  f  desire  a  week's  respite,"  said  the  yoiwg  lady,  timidly,  "it  b  lb 
bee  Miss  Eberhard,  who  will  r4um  in  a  few  days  from  Vienna  " 

*•  Where  she  married  the  aniic  coimsellor  G ,"  said  the  superiatend* 

tut,  secretly  watchin*^  the  effect  of  his  words  on  Mr.  Hasslinger. 

•*  G  — ^ !"  cried  the  painter,  indismantly,  "  the  fudflfe  of  Sil^  io  BeUieo?** 

**  Himself  replied  Mr.  Eberhard,  somewhat  disconcerted. 

The  uneTrpi'cted  refusal  of  Wilhelmina,  and  the  unskilful  interventioii 

of  his  host,  had  not  put  the  painter  in  good  hufm>r,  and  the  news  of  thb 

inarria«re,  by  openin&r  a  former  wound,  became  the  drop  which  caused  hk 

cup  of  t)ifterness  to  overflow. 

'*  FHtz,*^  said  he,  seizing  his  arm  with  an  iron  grasp^  "  I  ibmok  yna; 
^ilbelmina  uncsi  go  now,  tor  n  HnaaHogw  ahoidd  bo  lotgnr  wmt^  Mder 
yonrroof." 
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The  insult  was  direct,  but  Mr.  Eberhard  made  no  reply ;  te  otilgr  \Km* 
ed  to  the  young  lady,  and  quitted  the  room,  with  a  tranquilUty  which  sDr^ 
prised  the  painter. 

•*'*trou,  my  beloved  sister/'  he  exclaimed,  "would  nevw  have  chosen 
the  Judge  for  a  husband  i  By  the  memory  of  our  father !  you  shall  nevefi 
marry  any  one  but  an  enemy  to  royalty !"  and  as  he  spoke,  he  pressed  her 
tenderly  to  his  heart ;  but,  like  those  field<flowers  which  &11  under  (te 
reaper's  sickle,  the  poor  girl  sunk  upon  his  shoulder,  her  pale  cheek  be- 
came yet  more  pallid,  and  it  was  evident  that  she  only  kept  from  AiatinA 
by  -a  strong  moral  efibrt  Her  brother  became  more  than  ever  oonyincM 
that  aresideuce  at  Schleissheim  was  no  longer  ddsirable  for  her, 

"  Adieu,  princely  abode,"  murmured  he,  as  his  eyes  rested  on  the  nM* 
sy  walls,  "  adieu,  palace  of  silence  and  death  I  Adieui  secret  tihat  hM 
escaped  me,  and  which  I  abandon  with  regret !'' 

The  pafinful  scene  just  described,  occurred  just  at  night*fall)  aitd  M^ 
HassliBger  resolved  to  depart  at  day-break  the  next  roorntng;  but  9A  fate 
disposition  was  as  generous  as  violent,  Wilbelmina  easily  gained  his.|iio* 
mise  to  part  in  friendship  with  the  superintendent.  But  the  attetept  waif 
vain.    Mr.  Eberhard  had  himself  departed  on  horseback  fiir  Mtiaicb< 

"At  this  hour?"  said  the  astonished  painter.  .    , 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  Tyrolese ;  "  but  he  has  teft  the  keye  with  me**-* 
if  you  please,  we  can  have  another  search  for  the  ghost." 

Mr.  Hasslinger,  uttering  a  cry  of  joy  ^  seized  the  keys;  the  events  of  Um 
day  had  irritated  his  pride ;  Mr.  Eberhard  seemed  purposely  to  aveid  «e 
explanation— several  hours  yet  remained  before  his  aepaiture-HsUekoafi^ 
stances  united  to  inspire  him  with  the  wish  and  determination  to  end  hb 
uncertainty. 

Calling  his  servant,  be  ordered  post-hofses  far  seven  e'oleck  in  tbemom* 
ing — ^took  his  rapier,  loaded  his  pistols,  and  being  joined  by  the  Tyrolese 
with  a  lantern,  once  more  entered  the  palace. 

His  various  preparations  had  consumed  time,  and  the  n^ht  weseoftsid* 
erably  advanced  as  he  passed  through  the  apartments,  while  a  nielaafihe<i 
ly  presentiment,  like  a  noxious  vapor,  assailed  his  brain ;  and  on  eoterio^ 
the  room  where  his  researches  had  constantly  terminated,  he  experieneed 
that  singular  sensation  of  vertigo,  which  is  the  ordinary  forerunner  of  • 
hoped  for,  yet  dreaded  event.  And  in  truth,  the  first  object  thai  nfteft  his 
eye,  was  the  younger  stranger,  in  the  rich  costume  of  an  English  ca^sby 
officer,  bending  from  the  window,  in  earnest  conversation  witii  WilbelnM 
na,  who  stood  without  on  the  terrace,  enveloped  in  a  large  wkite  abewl» 
which,  contrasted  with  the  dark  back-ground  of  the  peski  pseduoed  a  msM 
phantom-like  effisct;  and  over  this  singula  interview,  th^e  reigned  afteit 
of  melancholy  only  disturbed  by  the  bats,  who  flew  in  giddy  cisde^evei 
their  heads. 

For  a  moment  he  stood  motionless  and  speechless,  from  mingled  emo^ 
tions.  Then  hts  furious  hand  sought  the  n^r,  iM^ieh  'felt  like  a  feather 
In  his  grasp-'but  the  noise  of  drawing  it,  alarmed  the  waitohfiil  pair«-lte 
itransrer  suddenly  raised  his  head,  and  the  young  lady  vanished. 

'*  Who  are  you,  sir?"  said  the  stranger,  advancing  towaitia  Mr*  Haae* 
linger,  who  met  him  in  all  the  height  of  hie  vengeance,  and  eoly  lepfied 
by  a  bitter  liugh-*- 

*«  Who  zaee  vou  ?"  he  repeated,  hfttoghtily* 
44 
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'  '«Tliebnilii«rofWah6imiiia!" 

The  stranger  recoiled  ai  if  fipom  a  blow. 

^'Defendyoinaelf,  sir!''  cried  the  painter. 

*'  I !"  exdaimed  the  officer  with  honor.  *'  Never !  nevm:  1  Mr.  Haae- 
Ufluter,  listen  to  me"— — 

The  eawaperated  brother,  as  his  only  reply,  made  a  thrust  at  him^  and 
immediately  their  swords  crossed. 

**  Come  on,"  cried  the  stranger,  "  since,  you  will  have  it  so.  I  am  wear 
ty  of  life— -and  by  taking  it  from  me  you  will  probably  save  me  from  a 
crime ;  but  you  cannot  see  here— we  will  go  on  ta  the  terrace.'' 

''That  my  sister  may 'separate  us,  I  suppose!  No — here  is  a  light," 
mi  producing  his  lantern,  he  placed  it  on  the  floor  between  his  adversa^ 
ly  and  himseEp,  who,  compelled  at  length  to  defend  himself,  soon  wound* 
ad  lum  slightly  in  the  arm.  But  this  blow  the  painter  instantly  returned 
hj  another,  so  well  aimed  as  to  bury  his  weapon  several  inches  iQ  the  side 
m  his  opponent    The  unfortunate  man  sunk  on  the  floor,  while  his  blood 

Bihed  lortti  in  a  torrent.  *'  I  am  dying,"  he  faintly  articulated,  '*  Wit 
minaf        adieu!"  and  he  fainted. 

The  anger  of  Mr.  Hasslinger  was  instantly  extinguished ;  his  honor, 
acGordine  to  our  social  ideas,  was  avenged;  forgetting  his  supposed 
WfODgs,  he  only  saw  beiore  him  a  young  and  brave  man,  whom  his  tash 
arm  had  apparently  deprived  of  life— and  he  oontemplated  the  work  of 
sodden  destruction  witn  bitter  remorse.  The  noble  countenance  of  his 
mctim  at  this  moment,  assumed  to  his  eyes  that  super-human  expression 
af  gra&devr  and  beauty,  which  Raphael  alone  has  depicted,  but  which  the 
qiproaeh  of  death,  by  an  un&thomable  secret,  often  flashes  like  lightning 
over  the  &ce. 

Bapld  steps  were  now  heard,  and  the  Tyrolese  Cintered,  fidlowed  by  the 
dd  servant— who  threw  himself  on  the  body  of  his  master. 

**  Bertram !  Bertram !''  cried  he  in  agony,  **  answer  me  I" 

''S08tiain]^oar  grief  for  the  present,"  said  Mr.  Hasslinger,  auipriaed 
at  hb  femiliaritv.  "  I  have  severely  wounded  vour  master ;  he  must  be 
plaoed  on  a  bed  instantly,  and  I  will  go  in  search  of  a  surgeon  myself 

He  was  leaving  the  apartment,  when  the  sujqposed  domestic  arose,  and 
itplied  haughtily— 

*'  I  know  what  to  do,  sir.  He  requires  no  surgeon  but  his  father.— 
Wbtti  my  son  has  regained  his  consciousness,  we  will  have  an  ex^ana- 


Saying  these  words,  the  old  man,  aided  by  the  Tyrolese,  raised  him 
with  care,  and  here  him  to  an  adjoining  apartment,  leaving  the  painter 
akme,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  bfood  he  had  spilt,  and  doubting  wheth- 
ertbe  whole  was  not  a  fn|htfttl  dream — while  the  moon,  pure  and  bright 
eaon  his  firrt  arrival  at  this  ill-fated  spot,  emerging  from  the  clouds  abooe 
calmly  down  upon  him. 

This  cireumstaiiee  recalled  Wilhelmina  to  his  terrified  recollection — 
and  he  basteaed  back  to  the  farm.  He  found  her  in  bed,  with  a  burning 
fever  circulating  in  her  veins — and  in  her  delirium  calling  entreating^y  for 
Bettram  and  her  brother. 

After  walekiw  by  her  with  excessive  anxiety,  till  the  paroxysm  bad 
partially  snbaided,  he  left  her  for  a  moment  in  charge  of  a  failhfiil  aMend- 
ant-^but  in  PMaiag  to  his  own  spartment,  he  encountered  the  father  of 
the  young  officer. 
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"I  htTe  come  to  explain,"  said  the  stranger,  ki  t  grt?e ' 
is  your  sister?''  ^ 

*' And  how  is  yoor  son?"  replied  the  painter,  anxiooriy.  For  a  mo- 
ment  they  looked  kt  eaeh  other  in  silence,  hoth  moved  hy  this  exehoi^ 
of  questions. 

*'  My  son  has  lost  mach  blood,  bnt  he  will  live— comjAete  repose,  how- 
ever, is  necessary  for  him.  It  is  at  his  own  request  that  I  am  nere,  ieaiv* 
ing  the  faithful  Tyrolese  to  gUard  him." 

**  Are  you  a  physician,''  said  the  painter,  eageily;  "  if  so,  reitere  mjr 
sister!" 

They  entered  her  chamber  together,  and  after  forming  his  opinioii,  the 
old  stranger  wrote  a  prescription,  with  which  Mr.  Hasslinger  instantly  dii» 
patched  his  servant  to  Munich.  • 

On  returning  to  tiie  saloon,  the  grey  tints  of  morning  were  juet  appeal^ 
ing  in  the  horizon. 

"  If  my  sister's  health  permits,  I  shall  leave  Schleissheim  this  morning," 
said  he  to  the  old  man,  *'  Time  is  precious,  therefore  let  me  hear  what 
you  have  to  say." 

The  physician  folded  his  arms,  and  replied-^ 

"  Would  you,  sir,  give  your  sister  to  the  son  of  a  headsman  ?" 

*'  What  game  are  you  at  now  ?"  cried  Mr.  Hasslinger,  with  an  eiqwea- 
sioD  of  indignant  contemtotin  his  eyes. 

"  Toong  man,  do  noHook  at  me  thus !    Love,  by  causing  dur  i 
tunes,  has  confounded  them-^and  as  it  has  ruined  us  both,  we  must  I 
after  be  inseparable  in  our  adversity.    Hatred  is  not  suited  to  dur  eonmMi 
solferings ;  there  is  now  but  one  method  dl  solacing  them ;  it  is  by  lovosg 
each  other. 

The  countenance  of  the  physician  was  visibly  distuibed;  he  seemed 
under  the  influence  of  secret  and  moral  tcwture ;  Mr.  Hasslinger  pitied 
him. 

"  Notwithstanding  what  ^on  tell  me,"  said  he,  « I  think  that  jon  son 
is  not  responsible  for  the  misfortune  of  his  birth ;  and  moreover,  the  hap- 
piness of  Wilhelmina  is  dearer  to  me  than  any  prejudice." 

"  And  the  exe<iutioner  of  a  king  is  an  important  personage,"  said  the 
physician,  with  an  air  of  irony. 

*'  What  king  do  you  mean  ?  Good  heavens !"  cried  Mr.  Hassling,  as 
If  hb  memory  had  been  suddenly  enlightened,  "  I  have  often  heard  m  Bo- 
hemia, sit  the  baths  of  Libwerda,  a  strange  history." 

'*  Go  on,"  sud  the  physician,  coldly. 

"The  masked  executioner  who  beheaded  Charles  Stuart,"  ptirsued  tiR 
painter,  "was  supposed  to  be  a  General  Stoop." 

"  Who  afterwards  fled  to  the  continent,  and  entered  the  French  service, 
where  he  obtuned  command  of  a  Swiss  regiment;"  said  the  physician, 
"but  go  <m  sir,  why  do  you  hesitate." 

"I  was  also  tbld,"  said  Mr.  Hasslinger,  in  a  low  and  melancholy  tone, 
"that  his  family,  who  took  refuge  first  in  Switzerland,  and  afterwards  in 
Germany,  had  remained  through  the  successive  generations  of  two  oen* 
turies,  as  under  the  perpetual  ban  of  heaven ;  and  that  misfortune  pnrsu- 
ine  the  doomed  race  without  cessation,  seemed  to  perpetuate  the  regi* 
doe's  punishment,  by  never  allowing  repose  to  his  descendants.  By  a 
cruel  raiHeiy  of  (tee,  this  family  seemed  continually  approaching  kappi' 
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glib  of  nature  were  lavbhed  on  them,  as  if  only  to  render  Ibeiv  UBele«i« 
0408  more  bitler---tbat  tbej  seemed  constancy  struggUag  in  tbe  toid,  with 
'•Mactoi  forever  recarriDg,  and  opposed,  to  saeeiiag  aed  unapproackMe 
phantoms  which  pursued  them  with  unearthly  rancor.  It  was  also  said, 
and  this  is  the  cUmax  of  their  misery/that  tbe  family  of  Qeneral.Steop, 
too  weJl  piiocipkd  to  seek  refers  in  suicide  fiom  their  frightful  fate,  yet 
dreading  to  perpetuate  it,  have  long  sedulously  endeavored  to  avoid  the 
Jiaode  of  snamage,  or  the  enchantments  of  love,  while  fate,  with  barbaiw 
one  obstinacy,  is  continually  accumulating  in  their  paths  irreeistible  temp- 
tittcma  to  break  4hese  resolutions !  and  passion,  far  from  sparing  them^  has 
.HO  aichives  more  attractive  than  their  history — ^no  testimonies  more  biilr 
liant  than  their  woes. 

^*  Such  10  tbe  account  which  I  heard  aevenl  years  age,''  added  Mr. 
HaaaUnger,  drawing  timidly  back,  as  if  in  obedience  to  a  snperatitious 
lear*— "  and  I  know  not  why  the  recoUectioB  of  it  haunts  my  memory  to- 
day like  a  phantom,' '^-in  fact,  his  nerves  wereeo  unstrung,  that  be  scacoe- 
}y  dared  to  raise  his  eyes,  and  shuddered,  notwithstanding  his  radical  opi> 
nions,  as  imagination  presented  the  image  of  General  Stoop,  on  the  black 
scafikld  of  Whitehall,  between  the  axe  and  the  blook. 

Tbe  timet  however,  was  favorable  for  a  decisive  explanation.  Wilhel* 
mina  had  become  calm — ^low  moans  indeed,  -eeeasioaally  mingled  w^ 
.her  kffepisation,  but  they  seemed  more  like  the  reaction  of  a  patnfol  dieam, 
ilMt  tbe  prolonged  echo  of  her  ghef.  The  physician  carefully  openii^ 
the  door  of  her  chamber,  silently  observed  these  indications — then  alow* 
Ijr  leturoiogt  [Haced  hiipself  in  the  most  obscure  comer  ol  tbe  apartment, 
opposite  to  the  painter. 

^  Sit,''  said  tbe  old  man,  at  length,  in  a  tone  of  melanebdy  vesignation, 
"  the  a^et  fia^ng  the  palace. of  Whitehall  was  chosen,  as  you  know,  for 
the  execution  of  the  unhappy  Charles ;  and  the  historian  Hume  dedares 
Ihat  the  motive  of  this  choice  was  to  make  him  feel  more  acutely,  in  sight 
of  bis  own  palace,  the  triumph  of  popular  justice  over  royalty.  A  bcKly 
of  soldiers  surrounded  the  scaffold,  and  kept  off  the  crowd  who  thronged 
tile  narrow  street  It  was  there,  that  in  the  frcmt  rank  of  the  spectators, 
alood  Bertram  Stoop,  only  son  of  General  Stoop,  with  his  son  William,  a 
child  often  years  old.  Bertram,  a  loyal  cavalier,  and  devoted  servant  of 
jGfaailee,  bad  desired  to  accompany  his  master  to  the  last,  and  only  to  be 
eeparated  from  him  by  death :  he  also  wished  his  son  to  behold  an  exaaiH 
jde  of  the  barbarity  of  the  times,  and  by  the  grandeur  of  this  lamentable 
«9iBnt,  impress  upon  his  yonthful  mind,  the  piety  of -the  martyred  prince, 
and  detestation  of  his  murderers.  For  this  purpose  he  had  ventured  into 
bMidon  in  disguise,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life.  The  father  an<|  son, 
QM  tfembling  and  weeping,  the  other  sad  and  indignant,  kept  their  eyes 
intentiy  fixed  on  the  scaffold,  and  with  the  assembled  thousands  wailed  in 
dieadful  expectation.  ' 

"Be&we  proceeding  farther,  T  ought  to  tell  you  that  General  Stoopt,  from 
tbe  cosamenoement  of  the  war  between  Charles  and  the  Parliament,  bad 
afceodoned  the  royal  cause,  to  which  his  son  Bertram  remained  so  devot- 
sid,  without  iinng  any  reason  to  his  family  for  such  unexpected  tseaaon. 
Tbe.ancUcit  loyalty  of  his  race,  seemed  suddenly  succeeded  in  bis  breaat 
bgr  %  ftfflMt  and  pemonal  hatred  to  tbe  king«*-yet  heaiien  in  ita  meroyw 
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hwi'  B#ver  pemiiUed  th«  fttber  and  flon  to  be  oppo9ed«iii  tlM  nme  Mi  4if 
battle,  and  a  long  period  had  elapsed  eince  aoy  communicatioA  had  pasaed 
between  them. 

'*  Atthe  iDomeDt  when  the  martyr  king  raised  bis  arm  as  a  signal'te  btf 
executioner,  Bertram  thought  he  recognized  in  a  nervous  movement  of  thk 
masked  personage,  a  familiar  gesture  of  bi^  fjither.  A  cold  sweat  balbfl^ 
hie  brow ;  (Tot  stifling  the  cry  of  rage  and  grief  whicb  rose  in  Im  burning 
tiuoat,  Bertram  closed  his  eyes,  and  on  re-opening  tbem,  beheld  the  bloodi* 
•filled  hand  of  the  executioner^  waving  on  high,  and  hoidbg  out  to  view 
the  bleeding  head  of  Charles,  which  he  shook  by  the  long  curled  locka^ 
while  he  cried  out,  in  kiafaiker^s  voice,  these  historical  worde«— <  This  ^ 
tte  head  of  a  traitor  r  " 

Tbe  old  man  repeated  this  too  celebrated  phrase  of  Charles'  execution- 
er with  an  expression  of  such  excessive  grief  and  horror,  that  he  paused 
to  give  course  to  the  sighs  which  oppressed  his  breast;  and  Mr.  Hatsh 
linger,  agitated  beyond  control,  walked  the  room  with  hasty  steps,  as  if  to 
eecape  ady  further  confidence— but  the  physician*  continued  in  these 
te^DS^^ 

"The  voice  of  the  executioner  resounded  like  thunder  in  the  heart  of 
Bertram  Stoop :  but  his  despair  was  mitigated  by  doub^— be  attempted  to 
climb  the  scaffold,  to  unmask  the  assassin  in  presence  of  bis  mutilated 
victim ;  but  vain  his  temerity,  useless  his  effi>rts!  The  soldiem  repulsed 
the  «Eowd,  the  body  and  tbe  executioner  disappeared — the  bloedy  tiaeee 
wtte  removed,  the  scaffold  taken  down^  and  every  witness  of  tliie  tragedy 
gradually  abandoned  Whitehall.  No  one  remained  but  Bertram  and  hip 
flon,  who  sadly  lingered  on  the  spot,  seeking  from  the  walls,  t^e  eaxth,  or 
the  winds,  the  least  vestige*,  the  slightest  proof  to  establish  tbe  inAOoeoce 
of  a  father,  and  the  honor  of  a  family.  But  the  silence  of  nature  alQne»  r^ 
l^d  to  their  frightful  uncertainty. 

"  Bertram  Stoop  and  his  son  quitted  Whitehall  and  London,  bearinfi^'tbb 
doubt  like  a  barbed  arrow  in  their  hearts,  and  accompanied  in  tfaeir  flight 
by  the  inextinguishable  echo  of  the  rescicide's  voice. 

**  Years  flowed  on — General  Stoop  was  no  longer  heard  of-^^is  son  and 
fiimily  buried  in  obscurity  the  unknown  crime  whose  memory  wetghtd 
an  their  conscience  and  their  name.  Cromwell,  Charles  II,  James  II,  aM 
the  latter  Stuarts-,  had  reigned  and  passed  away  in  their  tufns.  Tbe  Har 
noveriaa  family  had  ascended  the  liirone;  neariy  a  century  elapsed  siniie 
the  days  of  the  com  Xion  wealth;  only  one  descendant  of  General  Stoop 
aurvivjsd — his  great- grand- son,  Bertram  Stoop,  a  distinguished  officer  in 
the  army  of  George  II,  but  of  small  fortune,  because  the  titles  of  the  ma- 
jor part  of  his  hereditary  estates  had  disappeared  in  the  time  of  Cromweil, 
with  his  ancestor,  and  he  was  completely  ignorant  of  the  stain  on  his  fi^ 
mi^y  honor,  as  his  father,  the  child  who  witaessed  the  scene  at  Wfaotebtll, 
had  died  without  divulging  it  to  hira^ 

"Bertram  stoop*  a  man  of  undoubted  honor  and  loyalty,  after  eajoyiag 
a  distinguished  share  of  his  sovereign's  favor,  at  length  experieooed'  tbe 
usual  reverse  of  those  who  trust  in  princes.  He  fell  into  uamerileddiP* 
gtace,  and  withdrawing  from  court,  resolved  to  retire  to  a  smell  estate, 
whieh  he  possessed  in  Scotland.  On  the  very  day  of  bis  departure,  how« 
ever,  during  a  farewell  dinner  which  he  gave  his  friends,  he  received  a 
biUeit  in  an  unknown  hAttd,  requiring  an  interview  on  that  evening,  in  a 
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temofe  and  obscui^  street  of  the  city.  Some  late  cireumstancesorbb 
imiitaxT  life,  made  him  more  than  usually  desirous  not  to  shrink  from  any 
peril ;  besides,  the  note  had  been  read  aloud  io  his  young  and  ardent  Com* 
]p«nlonB.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  hesitate 'an  instant,  and  taking  his 
sword,  he  expressly  forbade  any  one  to  follow  him,  and  repaired  to  the  ap* 
ftnnled  rendezvous. 

"  in  one  of  the  roost  miserable  abodes  of  vice  and  poverty,  By  the  feeUe 
light  of  a  lamp,  he  at  length  discovered  the  author  of  the  billet ;  an  fAi 
man,  extended  on  a  couch,  and  so  wasted  and  decrepit  as  scarcely  to  re- 
iain  the  form  of  humanity.  His  end  was  evidently  fast  approaching,  though 
liis  expiring  breath  was  drawn  with  such  reluctance  as  if  death  feared  to 
receive,  or  iii'e  to  relinquish  him. 

"  'I  have  waited  to  see  you  before  I  died,'  said  he  in  a  hollow  voice, 
/and  it  was  time  for  you  to  come,  fori  have  been  on  earth  a  hundred  snd 
iwenty^five  years.' 

"  The  officer  looked  at  him  in  astcmishment 

"  'Sir,'  added  the  dying  wretch,  raising  his  emaciated  form  in  the  bed, 
'  I  am  your  great-grand-father,  General  Mortimer  Stoop,  and  it  was  I  who 
cut  off  the  head  of  king*  Charles  I.' 

"  This  declaration,  equally  horrible  and  unexpected,  struck  the  loysl 
feelings  of  Bertram  with  indignation. 

"  'And  I,  sir,'  said  he,  'know  you  not!  whoever  you  may  be ;  as  the 
lamentable  ruin  of  a  period  of  disorder  and  anarchy,  I  respect  yon.  I 
bow  before  the  supernatural  work  of  your  preservation — but  I  know  yon 
not' 

"The  Macrobite,  without  replying,  turned  his  skeleton  fi^re  so  as  to 
discover  a  small  iron  box,  which  served  as  his  pillow.  Pomting  to  this 
with  his  bony  finger,  he  said — 

'' '  Are  not  the  title  deeds  to  your  family  estates  missing?  You,  who 
doubt  the  last  words  of  a  dying  man,  may,  perhaps,  believe  these  parch- 
ments, which  will  triple  your  fortune.    Take  this  key.' 

"  Mr.  Stoop  took  it  mechanically,  opened  the  box,  and  to  his  astonish- 
ment discovered  there,  all  the  family  records  which  had  disappeared  with 
his  ancestor.  He  only  had  possessed  them— A6  only  was  interested  in  re- 
storing them— and  since  an  acknowledgment  of  crime  was  joined  with  his 
restitution,  the  identity  of  the  General  seemed  no  longer  doubtful.  But 
•  this  late  confidence  was  inexplicable ;  he  might  have  restored  the  tities 
indirectly,  and  died  unknown.  From  what  motive  had  he  betrayed  him- 
self P     X  ou  shall  soon  hear,  sir : 

"  'Now,'  said  he  to  Bertram,  'listen  to  me.  I  acknowledge  that  my 
lengthened  existence*and  wasted  body  merit  no  respect  from  men,  for tfiey 
are  both,  only  just  and  terrible  monuments  of  expiation.  However,  not- 
withstanding my  crime,  I  am  still  the  head  of  the  family.  The  longevity 
which  astonishes  you,  should  also  plead  for  roe.  1  have  restored  to  jom 
tiie  fortune  of  your  ancestors,  do  you  restore  their  lost  honor.  It  is  the 
ciy  of  mv  conscience,  it  is  the  price  of  mv  gift,  it  is  the  duty  of  your  life. 
Our  whole  race  have  left  their  tombs,  and  hover  around  my  bed,  conjur* 
iilgyou  bj  my  dyine  voice  to  grant  this  last  atonement— oblivion!' 

<•  <  Obbvion  ?  I  do  not  comprehend  you,'  replied  Beitram,  violently 
agitated. 

"  '  Be-establish  the  honor  of  my  race,  by  extinguishing  it!     Blot  oi^ 
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tli»  mtmoiy  of  my  crime  by  cuttiDg  it  off  from  tiaditiaiu  Let  the  Stoopp 
perish!  or  at  least,'  said  the  old  man,  with  a  withering  look,  *kt  tiemM* 
Mr  gadii  I    Do  you  undeiatand  me  ?' 

'' '  It  is  too  late,'  murmured  Bertram,  '  I  am  a  husband  and  a  father^— 
the  future  passions  of  my  son  belons^  not  to  me.' 

''  On  hearing  this  obstacle  to  his  strange  proposition,  General  Stoop 
noeoed  so  despairingly  that  the  spirit  seemed  leaving  his  exhausted  bcH 
dy.  Bertram,  suspicious,  and  somewhat  incredulous,  could  no  longer  re* 
sist  the  dread  with  which  the  scene  inspired  him.  Losing  sight  of  the 
casket,  the  parchments,  the  inheritance,  and  urged*  by  the  horror  of  that 
ignomiAy  so  unexpectedly  revealed,  he  rushed  precipitately  from  the 
apartment 

'^  Aa  enemtic  summons  fk.  i  the  Macrobite  recalled  him.  The  veil 
was  now  withdrawn. 

"  *  You  have  not  got  the  deeds !'  cried  the  old  roan,  in  a  mocking  tone ; 
'  bttt  you  shall  not  lose  the  knowledge  of  a  woman's  dishonor  1' 

"  '  Spectre  or  demon,  what  do  you  mean  ?' 

"  The  Macrobite,  exasperated  at  failing  in  the  savage  atonement  over 
which  he  had  so  lon^  brooded  during  his  exile,  now  by  an  appeal  to  his 
leelkiffs,  hoped  to  gam  the  man  whom  wealth  could  not  seduce. 

"  '  I  mean,'  continued  he,  tranquilly,  '  that  Sarah  Stoop,  my  wife,  in  the 
rieht  of  Grod  and  the  world,  your  great-grand-mother,  was  the  mistress  of 
Chsries  Stuart,  and  that  it  was  to  avenge  the  tarnished  honor  of  our  house 
that  X  stained  my  own,  by  decapitating  her  royal  lover.  Now,  fiertranai 
Stoop,  what  think  you  ?' 

*'  Bertram,  as  more  and  more  light  was  thrown  on  these  disgraceful  oc- 
currences, strove  violently  against  his  own  convictions ;  but  this  last  confi- 
dence of  the  old  man  affected  his  pride  even  more  than  the  former  ones, 
mod  he  now  dwelt  only  on  the  means  of  once  more  drawing  the  curtain  of 
oblivion  over  it  Instead  of  again  quitting  the  room,  he  carefullv  closed 
the  door,  wrapped  his  cloak  around  him,  £ew  his  sword,  placed  his  back 
to  the  wall,  and  castins  a  look  of  mingled  anxiety  and  dread  on  the  dying 
man,  only  replied  by  uiese  significant  words—'  /  am  tpaiiingP 

"  '  You  are  waiting  for  my  death !'  exclaimed  the  Macrobite,  '  but  that 
•ball  not  benefit  you.  The  .crime  of  your  ancestress,  I  perceive,  touches 
your  conscience  less  than  your  pride,  and  if  I  can  be  silenced  you  will 
cart  little  for  it  But  your  precautions  are  useless — the  titles  you  shall 
never  possess !  A^d  as  for  the  sacrifice  which  I  demand,  and  you  refuse, 
it  is  in  my  power  to  obtain  it' 

'*  As  he  spoke,  he  raised  himself  in  a  sitting  position,  drew  the  papen 
from  the  casket,  and  with  his  right  hand  held  them  closely  pressed  to  his 
iMeast,  while  with  the  left  he  seized  the  lamp  whose  livid  flbme  enlight* 
eoed  the  scene,  and  raising  it  so  that  its  rays  might  reach  under  his  couch, 
be  said  to  Bertram, 

"  '  What  do  you  perceive  beneath  me  ?' 

*'  'Nothing,'  murmured  Bertram,  unable  to  suppress  a  vague  feeling  of 
tcBor,  '  nothmg,  except  a  small  barret" 

"  '  It  is  a  cask  of  powder,'  replied  the  old  man,  coolly. 

'*  Bertram  sprang  towards  the  bed. 

"  '  Keep  back  V  cried  the  Macrobite,  in  a  tone  of  terrible  authorily»  *  or 
I  will  drpp  the  lamp  into  it  Now  choose,'  added  he»  nearly  exr 


HMte^  by  Hi^  efibft, '  will  jou  perish  here,  8t  this  insttat,  w&tfa  jour  aa- 
eutor,  and  these  parehments?  or  do  you  prefer  to  immolate  our  futups 
race  to  the  manes  of  Charles  Stuart?  Answer  quickly,  for  death  ap- 
proaches—and if  you  delay  till  he  reaches  me,  we  shall  take  the  leap  to- 
gether.' 

**  The  lamp  inclined  towards  the  powder,  and  Bertram  in  consternation 
and  terror  threw  down  his  sword,  and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands.  Mortis 
ner  triumphed^ 

"  *  Kneel !'  cried  he,  in  an  imperious  tone. 

"  Bertram  obeyed.  • 

"  '  Bertram  Stoop,'  continued  the  General,  whose  sunken  eyes  beamed 
an  unnatural,  light,  *  thou  last  descendant  of  the  executioner  of  Charies  I, 
desirtng  to  atone  for  the  outrage  committed  on  his  person  by  the  bead  of 
thy  feiroily,  regarding  him,  not  as  a  libertine  prince  and  infamous  seduceri 
but  as  a  legitimate  sovereign  and  martyred  king-^by  the  memory  of  thy 
ancestors,  and  the  ashes  of  thy  mother — before  God  who  hears  thee,  and 
over  the  dying  body  of  Mortimer  Stoop,  the  vile  criminal,  you  solemnly 
•wear,  of  your  own  free  will,  to  raise  your  only  child  in  the  horror  of  s(^ 
eiety«--i<lread  of  men,  and  avoidance  of  marriage.  That  when  heaven 
shall  recall  his  soul,  he  may  leave  on  earth  no  human  voice,  no  living 
•hued,  no  echo,  no  vestige  of  my  execrable  crime,  and  my  accursed  race. 
Bertram  Stoop,  in  my  turn — /  am  waifing.' 

'*  Bertram)  with  his  brow  pressed  to  the  earth,  remained  as  if  crashed 
under  the  weight  of  this  imprecation^-though  there  was  a  grandeur  io  the 
sacrifice  which  captivated  him- 

"  *  I  swear :'  said  he. 

"At  the  same  instant  the  lamp  fell  from  the  feeble  hand  of  the  Macnv 
bite,  rolled  on  the  floor,  and  was  extinguished.  A  long  drawn  sigh,  ming* 
led  with  the  air,  and  the  exhausted  soul  of  Mortimer,  satisfied  with  the 
teth,  broke  from  its  mortal  coil.    He  was  dead. 

"  Mr.  Stoop,  seized  with  horror,  yet  acknowledging  a  religious  regard 
far  the  terrible  vow,  uttered  in  the  presence  of  death  itself,  arose  stupe- 
fied—-sought  in  the  dark  for  the  means  of  exit,  and  fled  rapidly  from  the 
fctal  house. 

''  It  was  not  till  he  gained  his  own  apartment  that  he  recovered  his  usual 
Presence  of  mind ;  yet  such  was  the  bewildering  effect  of  the  scene  he 
bad  witnessed,  or  the  communication  l^e  had  received,  that  not?rithstand« 
ing  the  roost  careful  researches,  he  could  never  again  discover  the  place 
where  this  dream  or  reality  had  occurred.  The  tiUes,  the  Macrobite,  and 
hb  secret,  all  vanished  like  a  vision  of  the  night. 

*' However  it  might  be,  Mr.  Stoop  lost  no  time  in  collecting  the  little 
fortune  he  possessed,  and  leaving  England,  as  he  hoped  forever,  he  sought 
rafiige  in  the  native  country  of  his  wife,  Germany — and  regarding  his  oath 
as  a  sacred  contract,  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  its  performance.  Since 
Mortimer,  his  descendants  had  been  alternately  named  Bertram  and  Wil- 
UMtUt  ae  if  a  secret  instinct  had  warned  them  to  circumscribe  even  their 
names  in  preparation  for  their  future  and  mysterious  disappearance.  Mr. 
Stoop  strictly  observed  this  family  rule  of  gradual  extinction.  He  named 
his  son,  his  only  son,  William — and  that  son,  sir,  is  now  before  you." 

At  thie  moment  the  rising  sun  threw  its  rays  into  the  room,  and  in  the 
gntv#  wai  Goaij^Msaoiiate  coontenanceof  his  auditor,  the  physician  beheld 
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the  ittflaence  of  hii  atnnge  ntetioB.   The  Itst  avowal  ertated  no  i 

Mr.  Hasalioger  had  been  fully  prepared  for  it,  and  in  a  dejected  tone  bm 

GOQttnued— - 

*'  But  oaiure  triumphed  over  hi:s  calculaiiona.  When  my  deauny  wee 
revealed  to  me,  it  was  too  late  to  obey.  I  loved — passioa  overpowered 
my  sense  of  duty,  and  my  marriage  killed  my  father! 

*'  This  event  awoke  my  scruples — the  oath  had  been  broken*-^^  repartr 
tion  was  due  to  the  memory  of  Mortimer,  and  I  became,  with  regard  to 
my  son  what  my  father  iiad  been  to  me,  the  rigid  trustee  of  oar  aacestor'e 
wishes.  But  I  experienced  no  reM.^tanco  from  him.  His  submiasiofl  (D 
my  will,  till  very  lately,  has  been  complete — and  his  education  I  have 
chiedyr  cii:iia:teJ  m/^iv^.lf.  i  will  n  )t  weiry  you,  sir,  by  deecribiag  our 
wanderings  over  Germany,  seeking  in  monanteries  and  solitudes,  sociel 
death  and  intellectual  suicide.  Before  assuming  a  monastic  life,  on  which 
we  at  last  determined,  my  son  wished  to  visit  Enorland,  the  birtii^-place  of 
his  family.  While  there,  he  even  accepted  a  grade  in  the  army,  to  cott» 
ceal  from  our  collateral  relations  his  projected  monastic  retreat  On  oar 
return,  we  passed  through  Berlin,  where  be  met  your  sister— and  firMi 
that  day  his  engagements  were  forgotten.  Your  well  known  piioctptee 
prevented  me  from  disclosing  our  peculiar  situation  to  you.  I  feared  rev 
would  think  it  ridiculous,  that  atonement  for  murdering  a  king,  should  be 
obligatory  on  the  descendants  of  the  murderer — but  I  addressed  myself  to 
the  precocious  reason  and  angelic  resignation  of  Wilhelmina,  and  the  ad« 
inirable  girl  comprehended  me.  Finding  that  no  engagement  had  been 
formed  between  them,  I  hoped  easily  to  break  that  band  which  intimacy 
had  not  strengthened.  But  my  poor  son  was  in  a  state  of  wretched  de« 
pressioQ — his  mind,  always  inclined  to  mysticism,  wandered.  The  threat* 
ening  shade  of  Mortimer  was  ever  before  him.  It  was  then,  and  by  my 
influence,  that  the  physicians  recommended  a  tour  in  Italy  to  your  sister. 
But  scarcely  had  she  quitted  Berlin,  when  Bertram  pursued  her,  and 
reached  Schleissheim  several  days  before  you,  where  Mr.  Eberhard  and 
myself  have  bestowed  on  him  the  tenderest  care  and  the  most  excessive 
watchfulness.  Your  projected  departure  restored  serenity  to  my  soul.<^ 
But  Bertram  and  Wilhelmina  have  deceived  us.  I  foresee  that  natoie 
will  revenge  itself,  and  the  murderer  of  Charles  Stuart  remain  still  un* 
punished." 

The  old  man  ceased  speaking.  The  sun,  now  higher  in  the  heavens^ 
was  pouring  its  rays  on  the  dew-spangied  lawn.  Schleissheim  awoke  as 
usual,  mournful  and  smiling— deserted  and  blooming — ^in  beautiful  youth 
— and  a  ruin.     The  artist's  soul  expanded  at  the  prospect. 

<'  You  have  a  noble  heart,''  said  he  to  William  Stoop,  pressing  his  hand. 
"  Your  character  like  my  own  has  the  temper  of  steel'*— but  if  you  loved 
royalty  a  little  less,  and  if  it  were  a  little  less  odious  to  m»f  Wilhelmina  and 
Bertram  might  enjoy  what  is  more  rare  in  this  world  than  vengeance^^ 
happiness.  Let  us  agree  to  unite  them,  and  thus  to  save  them,  for  thehr 
lives  now  resemble  those  ephemeral  gems  which  are  glittering  on  the  grase 
—grief,  like  that  burning  sun,  will  soon  exhaust  them. 

At  this  instant  a  startling,  though  distant  report  resounded  from  the 

palace.    The  father  and  brother,  struck  with  terror,  stood  silent  and  rao* 

tionless,  neither  daring  to  interrogate  each  other,  or  to  seek  intelligence 

without.    While  they  hesitated,  the  door  of  Wilhelmina's  chamber  open* 
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td  htitily,  attd  a  white  phfi&tom  passed  them  with  the  rapidity  of  an  ar* 
low,  yet  uttering  in  its  flight  a  low  moan  of  aoguidh  which  chilled  their 
blood.  It  was  indeed  Wilbelmina,  who,  startled  in  her  sleep  by  the 
■ame  report  that  caused  their  alarm,  had  risen  in  a  state  of  somnambu* 
lism,  and  with  a  fatal  presentiment  rushed  to  the  spot  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeded. 

Restored  to  their  presence  of  mind  by  this  apparition,  both  hurried  aft- 
er her-*but  despair  lent  her  speed,  which  neither  of  them  could  attain, 
and  when  they  reached  the  apartment  to  which  Bertram  had  been  con- 
veyed, this  scene  presented  itself  :-*Stretched  on  the  floor,  as  if  struck 
by  a  thunderbolt,  lay  the  breathless  form  of  Wilbelmina.  At  her  side 
knelt  the  trembling  and  terrified  Tyrolese,  and  on  a  couch  was  extended 
the  bleeding  body  of  Bertram. 

The  unhappy  younff  man,  torn  by  conflicting  passions,  forced  as  he  im* 
fitted  to  abandon  either  his  honor  or  happiness,  had,  in  a  phrenaed  mo* 
aient,  died  by  his  own  hand. 

"My  son!  my  son!  our  fated  race  ends  with  you!''  exclaimed  the 
wretched  iather. 

*' And  my  lovely  sister  has  been  your  victim!"  said  Mr.  Hasalinger, 
piiaiaing  her  convulsively  in  his  arms. 


A    NIGHT   BY   THE   CASEMENT 
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I  KVBLT  bMid«  thTMnment  jMteniflit 

To  bnath*  a  pnf  er  up  to  the  throno  of  grioe. 

To  Mk  God'i  ptrdoo  for  the  orron  put 

And  itrtngth  to  iliiui  tomptatloB's  snanf :  the  ftan. 

The  pare*  hiight  iters,  like  tagel's  eyes  b«em*d  oat 

And  the  mooiilighty  tender  end  foflt  us  Ioto, 

Fell  like  a  tSki'ry  maotle  on  ell  thingt^ 

WhUe  the  glad  breese  like  fairy  barp-itringi  toaeh'd 

Paia'd  by  kiMing  the  flow'n  and  bearing  oo 

Their  rich  and  fragrant  breath :  no  fhad'wy  dood 

With  lan'ral  robingt  marrM  the  blue  aboTe ; 

No  hanh,  diioordaat  aound  diitnrb'd  the  calm. 

The  iweet  lexenity  of  nature's  lace; 

809  by  a  throng  of  tender  feeling*  stinr'dt 

I  knelt  and  pray'd  as  I  wonid  ever  pray. 

Thinking  alone  of  my  Creator's  Ioto, 

His  power.  His  goardianship  by  night  and  day. 

His  troth  and  holiness. 

Long  I  thos  knelt 
StriTing  to  make  atonement  for  my  siaSf 
StriTisg  to  catch  from  other  worlds  a  ray 
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G«atle  ud  pora  to  light  Ay  pulk  in  lUis 

Asd  Uien,  retuaiag  itiU  tb«  attiUid«» 

Tbe  hnmbU  pMtura  lint  aiMiai'd,  I  ilefft* 

Oh !  th«t  doUeiOM  ^iMp,  that  hl«M'd  r«poM» 

It  hamit*  in«  tiill  and  loag  th«  monorj 

Will  wakco  plcMsot  thought! :  I  slept  and  dreaoMd  s 

Dream*d  that  a  b«in|s  glorious  to  behold* 

With  loog  fair  ringlets  and  Urge  sapphire  ejFee 

Came  from  the  spirit- land  and  ia  loir  tonci. 

Resembling  naught  e'er  listen'd  to  on  earth* 

Bade  me  arise  aad  qaieklj  come  away. 

Trembling  all  o'er  with  raptnre,  I  obey'd. 

Clung  to  the  angel's  robes  aad  floated  ap« 

Far  up  in  ether  till  my  limbs  grew  faint 

And  every  faoulty  impair'd,  and  then 

I  sank  oneonsoioos  in  the  shelt'riag  aima 

Of  God's  diTine  ambassador. 

A  while. 
And  each  olose  prisoo'd  sense  was  Dreed— I  woke 
To  rapture— ear  and  eye  delighted  drank 
Soeh  things  as  only  in  celestial  regions  are. 
Trees,  whose  laintest  rustle  seem*d  a  song, 
Aad  flowers  and  plants  that  shone  like  bnmlsh'd  gold 
Inmized  with  jewels,  greeted  me,  while  birds 
Of  rich  and  Tsried  plumage  soar'd  aroand 
And  in  a  thousand  mellow  notes  disooors'd 
Rare  music— gay  palaoes  glit'ring  o*er 
With  eouatlrss  di'monds,  rear'd  their  noble  fronts 
By  placid  lake,  and  mnrm'ring  streamlet's  side, 
While  in  the  gardens  roam'd  angelio  groaps. 

*'  This  is  thy  home,"  my  fair  oondoetor  said, 
*'  Henceforth  and  through  eternity,  and  here 
Thine  earthly  loT'd  ones  all  shall  oome  and  dwoll 
In  bliss,  nor  e'er  know  grief  agam." 

Largo  tearf , 
Those  grateful,  sparkling  dew-dropa  of  the  heart. 
Were  telling  fast  my  thanks,  when  sadden  light 
ReTeal*d  a  form  of  majesty  and^o ! 
A  thousand  sikVy  tongues  proelaun'd  "onr  Lord  ?" 
A  strange  wild  thrill  penraded  all  my  frame. 
The  pnlses  of  my  heart  beat  loud  and  fiitt 
When  thtts  I  felt  Hii  presence,  HU^  my  Ood's— 
I  dared  not  meet  the  soul- subduing  glance 
I  knew  was  His,  but  lonely  bent  my  head 
And  waited  for  the  mosie  of  His  ruioe 
To  &U  opon  my  ear. 

•'Spirit,"  it  said. 
Addressing  first  the  bebg  by  whose  side 
1  trembling  stood,  **  thou  gentle  one  and  wise, 
Who  watoheth  o'er  the  young  thy  motire,  sure, 
Was  good,  but  not  unto  these  realms  may  oome 
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This  dUld  or  Mrtii  mtU  •  fetOM  timo. 
Nay,  morul,  w«cp  not.  though  thy  raoe  be  frail 
Oar  lore  if  frtelj  shed ;  hasten  to  earth 
Aad  patient  stay  till  pare,  redeemM  frooa  tin, 
Perfect  io  faith  and  erown'd  with  g«Dtle  deoda* 
Thoa'rt  eallM  to  be  an  angel  like  thy  gnide, 
▲  white  rob'd  spirit  in  this  blooming  sphere 
Where  life  is  endless;  now,  away,  awsy»" 
▲ad  mingrd  voioes  echoed  back  the  words 
«« Mortal,  away*  away!*' 

O'ercome  with  grief. 
Weeping  in  disappointment  at  His  foet 
I  Bank,  aadpray'd  the  sentence  be  reToked, 
Batoseless  all  my  pleadings— wide  the  gate 
Of  Paradife  was  thrown  for  my  egress 
▲ad  with  my  hands  yet  clinging  to  the  gems 
That  doster'd  roond  its  golden  bars,  I  woke* 
The  casement  still  famish'd  a  couch  of  rest. 
The  osoonlight  and  the  stars  with  gentle  smile. 
And  the  pore  breese  remain'd  thoogh  bitter  tears 
Were  on  my  cheek  and  in  my  heart  erosh'd  hopes. 
Bat  these  soon  pass'd  away,  for  thongb  denied, 
]>rbarr*d  an  Eden  noio,  I  know,  I  feel 
'Twill  b«  my  biisuful  and  eternal  home» 
When  aAer  many  trisis,  nuany  griefs, 
Disrob'd  of  rude  mortality,  I  hsste 
To  meet  the  angel  God  himself  will  send 
To  guide  me  tkm,  and  so  my  faded  dream. 
My  Tision  by  the  casement  ne^er  will  be 
Reeall'd  wiihoat  awaking  pleasant  thoughts 
And  bright'oing  by  its  promise  all  my  life. 


ADDRESS. 


■  T  aao.  SAvniL  w.  aPKKa. 


Baothsrs  and  FR»in>8 — 

Happy  indeed  is  it  for  man  to  be  able  to  brin^  to  mind  gone  by 
days  and  dwell  upon  them  with  pleasure  and  dcli^^ht,  to  recall  the  sunny 
houra  of  friendship's  sweet  converse, — a  life  of  conscious  rectitude  and 
virtue  ;-^although  those  sacred  inoment:^  have  hastened  by,  and  are  gone, 
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and  their  return  is  no  more,  yet  their  reminiscence  is  like  the  rich  fra^ 
grance  of  Spring,  and  their  fruit  as  enduring  as  eternity. 

Seedtime  and  harvest  have  come  and  departed,  again  and  again,  since 
Odd-Fellowship  was  introduced  into  our  happy  country ;  again  and  again 
has  the  return  of  this  day  been  greeted  with  joy  and  gladness.  Let  us, 
my  Brethren,  rejoice  in  the  wide-spread  interest  of  our  Order,  which  is 
opening  into  meridian  strength  and  brightness.  Let  its  utility,  honor  and 
past  success,  inspirit  every  true-hearted  Odd-Fellow  with  manly  zeal  for 
its  perpetuity  and  prosperity ;  firmly  relying  upon  a  gracious  Providence 
for  future  success. 

The  Order  has  been  deemed  of  ancient  origin ;  but  in  its  present  form 
it  is  of  recent  date.  Some  trace  its  probable  existence  through  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  Egypt  up  to  remotest  time.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  same 
cause  was  in  being  anciently,  for  the  existence  of  the  Order,  as  there  is 
at  the  present  time.  Sin  and  death  were  introduced  into  the  world  by 
man's  first  disobedience,  and  since  that  fearful  event,  they,  with  all  their 
attendant  evils,  have  swayed  the  iron  sceptre  of  despotism  over  mankind 
-^laughing  to  scorn  the  infant's  cry,  the  widow's  grief;  and  trampling 
in  the  dust  the  beauty  of  youth,  the  strength  of  manhood,  and  feebleness 
of  old  age. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  therefore,  that  some  combination  of  a  benev- 
<dent  character,  designed  to  administer  relief  to  the  afflicted  and  destitute, 
existed  in  the  earliest  ages  of  antiquity.  A  Savan  of  the  Order  remarks: 
"  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  back  and  trace  the  progress  of  our  Order,  from 
its  establishment  down  to  the  present  period,  or  point  out  in  minutie,  its 
deeds  and  history :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  thousands  of  years  ago,  the  Egyp* 
tian  astrologer  found  in  our  temple  the  secrets  of  astronomy ;  and  the 
Chaldean  Shepherd,  at  his  watch  at  night,  as  he  gazed  upward  to  the  star- 
17  heavens,  drew  from  our  oracles  the  sublime  truth,  that  there  were 
worlds  unknown,  incalculable  and  immense,  and  that  over  all  presided 
an  unknown  and  mysterious,  yet  Omnipotent  Power.  Since  that  time, 
during  succeeding  centuries,  we  behold  the  Eastern  Magi — the  devout 
Jew,  the  intellectual  and  versatile  Greek,  the  proud  and  haughty  Roman 
— ^bending  at  its  shrine,  and  burning  incense  upon  its  altars.  Emerging 
from  the  gloom  of  the  middle  ages,  we  see  it  the  animating  spirit  in  the 
revolution  that  succeeded,  and  rolling  onwards  with  the  tides  of  science 
and  civilization — ^from  nation  to  nation — from  country  to  country — it  cros- 
sed the  Atlantic,  and  found  on  freedom's  soil  a  fostering  hand  and  a  genial 
borne.  True  it  is,  that  storms  have  howled  around ;  and  at  times  we  be* 
hold  it  glittering  like  the  pale  star  of  morn,  '*  betwixt  light  and  darkness, 
on  the  horizon's  verge ;''  yet  the  storm  has  passed  away,  and  again  it  has 
burst  forth  in  renewed  strength  and  beauty ;  protected  by  the  shield  of 
Omnipotence,  it  has  set  at  defiance  the  power  of  despotism,  the  machina- 
tions of  bigotry,  and  the  wily  intrigues  of  the  fawning  hypocrite.*' 

Odd-Fellow.-hip  is  not  dependent  upon  its  antiquity  for  its  character. 
"  It  is  known  by  its  fruits.'*  The  benevolent  and  practical  character  of 
the  Order  commends  it  to  the  serious  notice,  and  warm  admiration  of  all. 
It  may  be  asked,  is  Odd-Fellowship  Religion?  We  answer  it  is  not. 
The  very  circumstances  which  called  such  an  association  into  existence, 
is  evidence  that  man  in  his  present  condition  requires  not  only  the  kind 
and  helping  offices  of  charity,  but  a  system  of  mediation  also,  by  which 
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the  moral  exigencies  of  man  may  be  remedied.  If  auch  a  ayatem  of  me* 
diatioQ  exists,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  religion  cannot  exist  in  the 
mind  of  man  or  be  practised  in  bis  life,  excepting  through  the  appointed 
means.  Holy  Scripture  assures  us  that  the  cross  of  Christ  is  the  only 
point  where  God  meets  guilty  man,  and  that  it  is  the  only  power  by  which 
the  offender  can  be  moved,  and  softened  and  lead  to  salvation ;  that  it  it 
the  only  merit  to  which  the  troubled  conscience  and  the  bleeding  heart 
of  the  distressed  in  sin  can  turn  for  peace  and  rest.  Pure  spirits  who  have 
never  sinned,  worship  God  according  to  the  principles  of  natural  religioui 
without  any  intervening  helps  to  their  devotions;  hence  it  is  said,  *' there 
is  no  temple  in  heaven."  ' 

It  is  true,  Odd-Fellowship  inculcates  reverence  to  God,  yet  Religion 
implies  more  than  reverence  ;-:-it  consists  in  the  habitual  exercise  of  the 
devout  affections  towards  God — it  is  that  mysterious  union  which  the  soul 
enjoys  with  the  Father  of  Spirits,  through  the  Mediator,  and  which  is  al« 
together  essential  to  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  man. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  then  are  the  principles  of  Odd-Fellowship?  We 
answer  that  they  are  explicit  and  sublime.  **In  God  we  tru8t."-^"Friend* 
ship,  Love  and  Truth.''  Trust  in  God,  is  inscribed  above  every  other 
principle.  The  Almighty  Jehovah  is  recognised  as  the  ^'  Father  of  Lights, 
with  whom  there  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning ;  from 
whom  cometh  every  good  and  perfect  gift.''  We  can  conceive  of  no  ex-^ 
ercise  of  the  moral  feelings,  more  suitable  and  becoming  in  man,  than 
trust  in  God,  who  sustains  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power,  and  by 
whom  all  things  consist.  Such  is  the  weakness  and  frailty  of  man,  botxi 
intellectually  and  physically,  and  such  his  liability  to  circumstances  which 
be  cannot  control,  and  to  accidents  which  he  cannot  resist,  that  had  he 
no  assurance  of  being  upheld  and  protected  by  a  merciful  and  Almighty 
power,  he  would  be  a  prey  to  the  most  distressing  apprehensions,  and  the 
sport  of  the  most  fearful  and  saddening  anticipations  of  the  imagination, 
from  which  nothing  but  utter  insensibility  and  thoughtlessness  could  re- 
lieve him.  Trust  in  Grod  sustains  the  care- worn  mind  amidst  the  anxieties 
and  perplexites  of  life:  no  one  ever  yet  trusted  in  him  and  was  disap- 
pointed :  "  Our  fathers  trusted  in  thee  and  thou  didst  deliver  them ;  they 
cried  unto  thee  and  were  not  confounded.''  This  then,  is  the  first  gttii 
principle  of  Odd- Fellowship. 

Friendship,  Love  and  Truth,  are  written  in  golden  characters  up<m  ita 
kanners,  ana  engraven  on  the  pillars  of  its  Temples. 

In  the  confused  masses  of  society,  it  is  too  often  true  that  friendship  m 
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A  charm  that  lullt  to  sleep, 

A  shade  that  follows  wealth  or  fame, 

And  lesTes  the  wretch  to  weep." 

Not  SO  with  Odd-Fellowship— its  friendship  is  a  reality ;  it  is  governed 
by  the  law  of  kindness.  In  health  and  prosperity,  its  kind  offices  are  not 
80  needful;  but  when  adversity  and  sickness  approach,  when  death  comes, 
it  is  then  its  actions  declare  its  character.  Listen  to  its  words  of  conso* 
lation ;  witness  its  kind  attentions,  and  constant  vigils,  around  the  couch 
of  languishing;  its  soothing  hand  is  ready  to  wipe  away  the  death-sweat 
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fifom  the  haggard  face ;  and  anon  it  is  ready  to  catch  the  falling  tear  of  the 
grief  stricken  widow,  and  throw  the  mantle  of  love  and  protection  over 
the  fatherless  children.  This  is  the  spirit  of  Odd-Fellowship— this  ie 
brotherly  kindness — this  is  friendship. 

It  listens  to  the  lamentations  of  the  helpless  desertedi 

"li  it  Frieodship  which  fortakes 

Wheo  the  tkiei  are  wrapped  in  gloom  ? 
WbeD  the  heart  with  lorrow  breaks. 

And  Donght  looks  pleasant  bat  tho  tomb? 
If  it  Friendship,  when  the  soul 

Drifted  on  the  swelling  surge^ 
Hears  each  totsing  billow  toll 

To  the  winds  a  funeral  dirge?" 

"  Will  trw  friends,  wben  tempest-tOMed* 

No  relief  nor  aid  impart  ? 
Not  a  look,  when  hope  is  lost. 

To  sostain  the  •inking heart? 
Nof  such  friendship's  but  a  name. 

Hollow,  heartless,  cold  and  dead, 
The  flickering  of  a  mimic  Aame, 

When  iU  meteor  light  has  fled." 

"  Break,  my  heart,  for  there  are  none. 

Who  my  sorrows  can  assuage ; 
Wealth,  and  friends,  and  lot ed  ones  gOM ! 

Those  of  yoath  and  riper  age. 
Fare  thee  well,  nnfeeling  world. 

On  thy  shores  I  roam  no  more ; 
Fate,  ber  deadliest  shaft  has  borled. 

And  I  sink,  to  rise  no  more." 

Odd-Fellowship  replies : 

"  Stay,  thee,  hapless  fair  one  stay ! 

Well  I  know  tboa  art  alone  ; 
Husband,  children,  in  a  day 

Laid  beneath  the  altar*stODe. 
Friends  hare  heard  thy  mournfnl  tale. 

And  commissioned  I  haTe  eome, 
Ofer  moantain,  hill  and  dale. 

To  conduct  thee  to  a  home. 

Wkere  are  those,  whose  hearts  eon  feel 

Though  the  world  be  insineere ; 
Let  thtMt  words  thy  sorrows  heal— 

Trust  me,  such  true  friends  are  near- 
Hearts  of  fellowship,  combined 

To  scatter  blessings  o'er  the  earth ; 
Tried,  beneTolent  and  kind, 

Odd-Fellowf ;  they  of  sterling  worth. 
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'<  Him  thoa  loved,  to  them  wu  koowii* 

Aad  'til  their*s  in  life's  dark  hour, 
Wbere  is  heard  the  widow's  moaa. 

There  to  exert  a  healiDg  |jower. 
Thou,  a  wanderer  and  alone, 

O'er  the  earih  do  more  shall  rove  ; 
Haste  ihce  to  thy  power.  Kwert  ooe» 

And  Odd -Fellows'  friendship  prore." 

If  you  desire  to  learn  more  than  this  of  the  spirit  of  Odd-Fellowship, 
enter  its  consecrated  halls,  and  there  you  will  see  the  beautiful  sentiment 
of  the  Psalmist  exemplified — "  Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is 
for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity:  it  is  like  the  precious  ointment 
upon  the  head,  that  ran  down  on  Aaron's  beard ;  that  went  down  to  the 
skirts  of  his  garments ;  as  the  dew  of  Hermon,  and  as  the  dew  that  de- 
scended upon  the  mountains  of  Zion." 

liOve  is  intimately  connected  with  friendship.  This  principle  pervades 
the  fellowship  of  our  Order;  it  stimulates  its  zeal  and  lives  in  its  opera- 
tions, and  blinds  the  rich  and  poor  in  one  harmonious  concord  of  affec- 
tionate brotherhood.  Love  prevents  evil  surmisings,  wins  the  confidence 
of  the  suspicious,  softens  and  melts  the  asperities  and  prejudices  of  the 
rugged  and  the  obstinate,  and  gives  consolation  to  the  downcast.  We 
have  presented  to  us  the  true  character  of  benevolence  in  the  history  of 
the  good  Samaritan^  his  "love  was  not  in  word,  neither  in  tongue,  but 
in  deed  and  in  truth/*     Our  Saviour  tells  us  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

Truth  and  Love  are  undying  principles;  they  remain  steadfast  and 
eternal,  when  all  the  little  interests  and  distinctions  of  earth  have  vanish- 
ed away.  They  constitute  the  moral  and  spiritual  atmosphere  in  which 
the  mind  of  man  must  move  and  breathe  to  be  happy. 

Pilate  asked  the  great  teacher,  "  What  is  truth  ?"  and  waited  not  for  an 
answer.  The  answer  to  the  question  is  found,  however,  in  another  place: 
"Thy  word  is  truth,"  emphatically  the  truth — truth  adapted  to  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  mankind  in  every  variety  of  circumstance,  in  all  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  life. 

When  on  the  threshold  of  your  initiation,  before  any  of  the  mysteries 
of  Odd-Fellowship  were  unfolded  to  your  minds,  what  Book  greeted  your 
eyes,  proffering  to  you  its  guidance  and  consolations,  engaging  to  direct 
your  feet  into  the  paths  of  virtue,  to  encourage  and  strengthen  you  against 
the  fierce  assaults  of  temptation  and  vice,  and  to  cheer  you  on  in  your 
pilgrimage  ?     Was  it  not  the  Bible  ?  the  Book  of  sublime  eternal  truth ! 

Truth  is  an  all-powerful  principle ;  where  it  lives  and  acts,  it  breaks 
and  destroys  the  fetters  of  vice,  dispels  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  gives 
freedom  and  energy  to  the  mind,  expands  the  intellect  and  elevates  the 
soul  to  the  regions  of  its  own  purity  and  light.  It  creates  a  disgust  to  vice 
and  inspires  a  love  for  virtue. 

Trutn  demands  that  man  should  be  true  to  himself,  in  subduing  his 
passions,  controlling  his  feelings,  cultivating  his  mind,  and  in  pursuing 
bis  calling  in  life  with  diligence  and  industry. 

It  also  demands  that  he  should  be  true  to  his  fellow-man,  in  relieving 
bis  wants,  in  assuaging  his  griefs,  and  in  administering  comfort  to  the  in- 
jured and  the  aflSicted.    "As  we  have  therefore  opportunity,  let  us  do 


nod  tmto  di  mea,  eaptdUly  unto  them  who  are  of'ihe  housdMM  if 

fidth." 

It  nqutret  tkit  man  should  be  trae  to  hii  God,  by  senring  him  ift  spirit 
and  in  truth* 

Suoh  Hien  tire  the  prominent  principles  of  Odd-FelioWsiiip. 

The  praotical  dent^  of  the  Order  is  to  extend  a.*<si«taiKe  to  those  wkf 
nav  need  it.  Universal  benevolence  in  inculcated,  yet  its  first  diity  is 
to  attend  to  the  claims  of  destitute  brothers;  to  vi^it  the  »ick,  bury  th# 
dead,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  supply  the  necessities  of  tha  betcaifed 
families  of  deceasted  brdth«*rs  and  edacate  their  Qi|)han8. 

The  followins^  statistics  from  the  annual  report  of  the  State  G.  Lodgas 
to  the  Grand  Lodffe  of  the  United  States,  for  1843,  wiU  eichibit  ibe  fveSMtt 
condition  of  the  Order  in  this  country :  \ 

Number  of  initiations,  8395 ;  number  of  contriboting  members,  8B,fi44t 
revenue  of  the  subordinate  Lodges,  $172,'703  96;  number  of  brtthHas 
relieved,  4,462 ;  number  of  vi^idowed  families  relieved,  395 :  number  df 
brothers  buried,  184;  amount  paid  for  relief  of  brothers,  $48,351  47; 
amount  paid  for  relief  of  widowed  families,  5,045  50;  amount  paid  for 
education  of  orphans,  $4,293  52;  amount  paid  for  burying  the  dead,  $7^ 
646  32;  total  amount  of  relief,  $66,677  17. 

The  following  extract  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Orphan  fund  will,  in  some  degree,  exhibit  the  enterprizing  benevolence 
of  the  Lodges  in  Natchez : 

**  They  have  the  pleasure  to  state,  although  this  fund  accumulates  but 
•lowly,  yet,  up  to  the  present  time,  it  has  been  found  to  be  more  thaki  ad* 
equate  to  discharge  the  legitimate  demands  and  purposes  for  which  ft 
was  created.  An  increase  of  receipts  in  the  same  ratio  atmve  the  e»» 
penditures,  compared  with  the  past  year,  will,  in  a  few  years  to  come; 
establish  a  fund  quite  respectable  in  amount  and  usefulness:  a  fond  that 
will  contribute  much  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  destitute  ofphtMii 
whose  claims  upon  the  benevolence  of  the  Order  in  this  city,  under  th^ 
present  efficient  arrangement,  will  be  duly  honored,  and  confer  lasting 
l>enefits  individually  upon  the  recipients. 

"As  the  Trustees  understand  it,  it  was  not  the  design  of  the  Lodges  to' 
lavish  their  means  upon  a  few,  by  expending  a  large  amount  to  give  aii 
ornamental  or  accomplished  education  to  any  one;  but*rather,  that  all 
should  share  alike  the  benefits,  doing  the  greatest  amount  of  good,  bt 
extending'to  a  greater  number  an  education,  embracing  orthography,  read* 
ing,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  At  tbe  same  time  using  care  that  the  Off 
phans  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  moral  instructors,  whope  examples 
would  be  copied  by  their  pupils,  and  whose  influence  would  admonish 
them  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  rectitude  and  duty,  and  thereby  accomplish 
all  that  would  be  necessary  to  make  them  respectable  members  of  societjf 
and  useful  citizens, 

"This  accomplished,  Odd-Fellows  seek  no  richer  reward.  What  eatt 
yield  the  philanthropist  a  greater  amount  of  happiness,  or  thrill  his  bosoni 
with  ntore  joy,  than  to  know  that  he  has  in  the  least  degree  contributed  to  as^ 
suage  the  grief,  to  sooth  the  sorrows  of  a  disconsolate  widowed  mother? 
Or  that  he  has  been  the  happy  instrument,  whereby  the  tearful  counte- 
nance of  the  weeping  orphan  has  been  changed  to  one  clothed  in  smtlee, 
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to  a  common  benefactor?    We  claim  no  other  reward." 
'    Bretbient  let  us  live  up  to  tbe  principles  of  our  Order,  aid  we  aball 
prove  benefactors  to  mankind. .  Let  us  imbibe  the  spirit  shadowed  foitk 
in  our  forms  and  ceremonies;  let  us  be  well  acquainted  with  oar  princi- 
fles  and  adhere  to  them :  let  us  go  forth  into  the  world  with  fraternal 

Smpathy,  practising  at  all  times  the  golden  rule,  "whatsoever  ye  would 
It  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 
t  Since  our  last  anniversary,  two  of  our  Order  have  departed  this  life : 
Brothers  George  FxfLUfXQ  and  Jobn  B.  Dixon*  Let  this  visitation  of 
•n  inacrutable  Providence  admonish  us  that  we  are  mortal,  and  teach  us 
Ikei  we  should  perseveringiy  cherish  the  claims  of  Religion,  that  whem 
called  away  from  earth  we  may  inherit  its  comforts  and  rewards-— and  be 
riodved  to  that  ''house  not  made  with  hands  eternal  in  tbe  heavens/' 

«<  No  slixbtett  touch  ol  pain. 

Nor  Mrronr'g  feat  t  tUoy, 
Cos  TioUte  our  rott,  or  tUia 

Oar  purity  of  joy !" 


PRAYER  OF  BROTHER  B.  WALKER. 

.  AlmighTt  God,  our  Heavenly  Father!  Through  a  well  directed  train 
of  thy  kind  providence,  we  are  again  permitted  to  assemble  ourselves  to> 
aether  in  this  thy  earthly  temple,  for  tbe  purpose  of  suitably  offering  up 
ImIo  thee  our  devotions  and  grateful  acknowledgments  for  that  fostering 
care  thou  hast  exercised  over  us  since  last  we  assembled  to  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  our  beloved  and  heaven- favored  institution.  And  that  our 
assembling  together  at  this  time  may  not  be  in  vain,  we  would  hurob^ 
implore  thee  to  aid  us  by  the  divine  influence  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  we 
may  approach  into  thy  presence  with  that  becoming  reverence  and  hu- 
^iiUy  tn^t  should  ever  characterise  those  that  profess  to  be  governed  by 
^y  divine  and  holy  precepts.  And  assist  us  now,  we  beseech  thee,  to 
gather  in  our  wandering  thouefats  and  cast  far  from  us  every  thing  that 
would  have  a  tendency  to  withdraw  our  affections  from  thee  who  alone 
0iM>ttld  be  the  object  of  our  adoration,  then  shall  we  be  enabled  to  lift  up 
our  hearts,  with  our  voices  towards  thy  holy  temple,  the  place  where  thine 
booor  dwelleth. 

We  frankly  acknowledge,  Almighty  God,  that  we  have  been  undeserv* 
ing  the  many  blessings  with  which  we  have  been  favored  from  the  earliest 
period  of  our  existence  up  to  the  present  moment,  and  especially  since 
we  have  been  endeavoring  in  our  weakness  to  ameliorate  the  suffering 
eondition  of  our  fellow-creatures  as  a  band  of  brothers.  For  notwithstand- 
ing thy  fatherly  goodness  has  been  over  us,  we  must  acknowledge  that,  like 
lost  sheep,  we  have  wandered  far  from  thy  fold  and  said,  by  our  repeated  acts 
of  rebellion,  that  we  would  not  have  thee  for  our  sbepnerd.  But  yet  in 
the  midst  of  our  rebellion  and  deserved  wrath  thou  hast  remembered  us 
in  much  mercy ;  and  we  have  preat  reason  to  praise  thee.  Most  Holy  Fa- 
ther, that  we  are  privileged  agam,  under  circumstances  so  favorable,  to  as- 
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•ambte  iniiMk«9  together  for  tbt  pwilDM  of  «t^^ 
sary  of  our  beloved  Order.  And  we  beseech  thee,  Most >  Holy- FaUM% 
now  to  lift  i»poQ  us  the  light  of  thy  couotentnco  while  we  we  ia4hife4hy 
earthly  sanctuary  for  the  purpose  of  offering  some  humble  tribute  of  thaalft^ 
giving  sad  of  praise  for  the  care  that  has  been  over  us  and  the  twtrfif^ 
fiiat  has  attended  our  imperfect  and  feeble  effivts  to  gladden  the  h/sart^ 
hrighten  the  prospects  and  ameliorate  the  suffering  condition  of  meAJtiii4 
And  we  pray  thee,  Almighty  God,  to  aid  us  by  thy  grace  togalbfweif 
in  this  our  labor  and  task  of  love— make  it  our  chief  delight  at  aU-tiioef 
to  endeavor  to  heal  the  afflicted  and  wounded  spirit  <tf  the  bereaved- wjvJdw, 
to  dry  up  the  tears  of  the  helpless  and  disconsolate  orphan,  and  to  admii^ 
ieter  the  soothing  balm  to  the  sick  and  afflicted— continue  to  Ue4s  w$4^ 
amile  upon  us  in  all  our  laudable  undertakings,  direct  us  in  all  oar  counciil 
and  deliberations :  for  we  are  dee{H v  conscious  that  without  thy  divnii 
aid  we  are  utterly  incapable  of  discharging  the  high  and  responsible  4et 
ties  devolving  upon  us  members  of  this  our  beloved  and  ancient  Offdei^ 
And  in  vain  will  be  all  our  eflbrts  to  cany  on  the  blessed  work  of  mMi 
vating  our  poor,  sinful  and  disordered  world  by  the  universal  spread  of 
true  and  genuine  benevolence,  and  blessing  the  afflicted  inhabitants  with 
moral  he^th  and  peace,  unless  thv  Almighty  arm  shall  be  stretched  out 
in  our  behalf.  Guide  us,  0  Lord,  that  we  may  know  and  serve  thee 
aright,  and  direct  our  actions  according  to  thy  divine  and  holy  word,  ever 
keeping  in  mind  that  golden  rule  laid  down  to  us  in  the  unerring  standard 
of  divine  truth,  of  doing  unto  others  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us. 
Give  us  grace,  we  pray  thee,  that  we  may  go  forth  in  thy  atrength  to  meet 
(he  various  enemies  that  surround  us,  and  may  we  at  all  times  strive  to 
live  up  to  our  laudable  professions  and  our  various  obligations  as  OAt* 
Fellows  and  as  Christians,  that  our  light  mav  shine  forth  and  our  good 
work  become  manifest  to  all  around  us.  And  we  pray  for  the  assistance 
of  thy  Holy  Spirit  to  enable  us  to  resist  the  dangerous  temptations  and  bad 
examples  of  the  worid,  the  wrong  impressions  of  our  own  hearts  and  tem* 
per,  and  the  many  snares  of  the  adversary  of  our  souls.  And  grant,  Al* 
mighty  God,  that  we  may  ever  have  a  firm  persuasion  that  all  our  peace 
of  mind  whilst  we  are  travelling  through  this  dark  vale  of  tears,  and  our 
peace  and  permanent  happiness  in  the  worid  to  come,  must  depend  on 
our  improvement  in  piety  and  all  the  duties  of  a  christian  life.  And  now, 
our  Heavenly  Father,  we  desire  to  raise  unto  thee  a  tribute  of  thanksgiv- 
ing and  of  praise  that  ever  our  ears  were  saluted  with  the  sweet  and  heart- 
cheering  sound  of  Odd-Fellowship  in  this  our  free  and  heaven-favored 
land— we  rejoice  that  in  the  order  of  thy  kind  providence  the  feet  of  a 
few  strangers  from  a  far-off  shore  were  directed  to  this  part  of  thy  moral 
heritage,  and  whose  lives  thou  hast  kindly  lengthened  out  and  spared,  to 
propagate  the  true  and  heaven-born  principles  of  our  ancient  and  honoi^ 
able  Order— and  we  bless  thee,  0  Lord,  that  the  seed  which  has  thus  been 
■own  has  taken  deep  root  and  produced,  and  that  thousands  are  now  reap- 
ing a  rich  and  an  abundant  harvest.  Let  the  choicest  of  thy  'blessings 
tost  upon  the  Fathers  of  our  Order  in  these  United  States  that  yet  sur- 
vive ;  may  their  lives  be  a  living  comment  on  those  principles  they  have 
eo  zealously  inculcated  on  the  minds  of  their  brethren— comfort  them 
with  the  sweets  of  gospel  peace  as  they  gentlv  slide  down  the  steepa  of 
Ikse,  and  as  their  hoary  locks  blossom  for  tne  silent  tomb,  may  their 
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'  We  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  to  continue  to  blest  snd  prosper  oar  Order 
4KMghoot  the  gfobe,  and  in  a  very  ej^pedal  manner  remember  in  much 
Vierey  the  several  Lodges  in  this  SlMe — may  each  one  be  carpfol  to  adorn 
tfie  profession  that  we  have  made,  and  endeavor  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of 
ianiiMny  and  christian  forbearance — ^may  we  be  rooted  and  grounded  ia 
loire;  keep  far  from  onr  ranks  every  jarring  passion,  and  may  brotherly 
love  prevail  and  every  moral  and  social  virtue  bind  and  cement  us  together. 
•  We  now  commit  ourselves  with  the  interests  of  our  institution  into  thy 
WfwAA  care  and  keeping,  praying  thee  \o  keep  and  preserve  qs  from  all 
lltil,  and  guide  us  by  thy  counsel  through  all  the  journey  of  life;  and 
Anally,  when  the  bond  of  "  Friendship,  Love  and  truth,"  which  binds 
Mr  Marts  together  here  below,  shall  be  broken  by  the  hand  of  death,  and 
Iftta  earthly  house  of  our  tabernacle  shall  be  dissolved,  grant,  0  Lord,  that 
fH)  may  have  prepared  for  us  on  high  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  etcf* 
Silly  heaven,  ana  thine  shall  be  the  praise ;  worid  without  end.    Amen. 


ODD-FELLOWSHIP- 

How  mwh  of  fiefcdMM 
b  wevn  with  thjr  ercrj  rite  and  from 
tli^^atb,  Ufe^B  ohoiowt  floirani  are  eulled.    XhiBm 
Art  a  BObie  &¥riD  teied  oo  T^ndh^ 
Th/  piUart  are  ai  guarded  by  tho 
Oaad  of«*i40c"  wktie  **  FrUmifki^^*  goatlr 
Boekmt  to  tho  opproaaed  tad  bids  ikwm 
Soak  raUof  booaath  tby  roof* 

Aotiqaity  oaa  look 
nroagli  tbo  kag  vjaia  of  dapartod  faaia 
And  boatl  Ibat  aba  did  lay  tby  oomar 
9to»a>  aho  gloriaa  too  that  tbjr  fottodatioo  atiU 
la  Am. 

Groat  and  tremendooa  ha? e  boon 
Tho  ahoaka  that  oft  havo  tried  to  bring  t  bee 
Down  10  BOaght,  but  tbou  hatt  met  thorn 
AU  BodauBted  and  prored  thou  ait  inviacible. 

Aa  well  might 
Odean-waTo  cz|)cct  to  o*ereome  the  ftubborn  coek» 
And  tink  it  to  oblivion,  ai  perteciitioa  «*er  to 
Hope  that  the  with  all  her  maliee  eould  ever 
Blot  from  earth  thy  cherished  name. 
Thy  inmates  all  aro  one  fond  brother-band 
Thoaa  toalf  lazoriate  in  doing  good  and 
Seeking  to  alleviate  distress.    Their  «imf  are  part. 
Their  oause  is  holjr  and  their  deeds  aro 
IVaught  with  all  that  is  ennobling. 
There's  beanfy  in  snch 
Miowihip  whUh  rarely  oaa  ba  fooad  boyoad 
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Tkf  preoiBetf*    We  speak  with  fwereiee. 
Of  thy  Tirioet  whieh  rath  ia  quick  vaoocaufia 
Co  our  miml  whtlat  we  ■tt«ia|it  to  pen 
Thy  pnise. 

LoBg  wonlfl  we  dwell 
Upoe  a  thene  M  gnuid,  bot  Time 
Hu  beeo  and  u  tiili  triimpetiiig  thj  worth. 

IDA. 


AN   ORATION.* 


Bet  bow  the  tabject  theme  may  gaaf , 
Let  itane  and  chance  determine ; 
Perhaps  it  may  turn  oui  a  Miif , 
Feihape  luro  out  a  seruioo.— 3umc. 


Worthy  end  respected  Brothers : 

The  spectacle  which  we  this  day  exhibit,  is  one  entirely  new  to 
the  comrauaiiy  in  which  we  live.  Its  objects  are  so  far  different  from 
those  which  usually  congregate  the  young,  the  wise,  the  beautiful  of  the 
land,  that  I  fear  any  interest  we  may  excite,  will  be  owing  entirely  to  its 
novelty.  We  have  not  assembled  under  the  usual  circumstances  which 
here  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young  and  ardent.  No  roaring  cannon 
—no  spirit-stirring  drum,  or  brazen  clarion,  ushered  in  this  the  mom  of 
our  celebration ;  but  the  sun,  as  he  rose  from  his  oriental  bed,  ne'er  shone 
upon  a  scene  more  calm  or  placid.  No  orator  waits  to  descant  upon  the 
merits  of  those  who,  in  by-gone  days,  have  ''  conspired  to  prop  the  reeling 
glory  of  a  State  ;*'  to  depict  scenes,  in  which 

(*  Paiffou  foogtat  er  heroes  Med, 
In  fieedom's  troubled  luoni;" 

to  amtise  the  antiquarian,  by  sadly  lingering  among  the  tombs  of  buried 
empires,  minutely  tracing  out  the  causes  of  their  decay :  or,  to  excite  to 
admiration  or  to  tears,  by  telling  the  story  of  some  disastrous  adventitfe) 
where  romantic  youth  had  sacrificed  itself  upon  the  altars  of  love  or  atie 
bition.  These  are  scenes  which  delight  the  young,  the  ardent,  the  en* 
thusiastic.  The  orator  too,  delights  to  pluck  his  flowers  from  gardens 
where  "gorgeous  palaces"  rear  their  "  cloud-capt  towers,"  or  from  battle 
fields,  where  high-souled  courage  rears  its  crest  above  the  storm,  or  where 
the  notes  of  martial  music  are  wildly  sounding  its  anthems  to  victory,  or 
chanting  a  mournful  requiem  to  the  dying  hero. 

These  are  themes  that  belong  not  to  us.    The  pages  of  onr  history  are 
brightened  by  the  record  of  no  chivalrous  adventure.     Our  course  is  not 
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to  be  tracked  amid  the  pageantry  of  ease,  of  luxury,  or  of  wealth ;  but 
where  sickness,  sorrow  and  death  are,  there  is  our  province,  and  there 
must  we  linger.  But,  although  the  occasion  may  seem  dull  and  insipid 
to  others,  to  us  it  is  fraught  with  the  deepest  interest,  for  we  have  met  to 
celebrate  the  day  when,  actuated  by  '*  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity,"  we 
linked  our  hearts  together  in  the  sacred  bonds  of  '*  Friendship,  Love  and 
Truth.*' 

What  **  temple''  was  ever  built  upon  more  enduring  principles  ?  From 
what  altars  have  ever  burned  more  sacred  fires  ?  Faith,  "  the  evidence 
of  things  unseen,  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,"— "  Faith,'*  the  ve* 
ry  base  upon  which  the  noble  superstructure  of  the  Christian  religion  is 
built ;  a  temple  which  shall  stand  and  continue  to  increase  age  after  age, 
until  its  foundations  shall  rest  upon  the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth,  and 
its  summit  be  lost  amid  the  heavens. — **  Hope,"  that  bright  morning  star, 
given  to  man  to  lure  him  onward  through  life's  dark  and  weary  pilgrimage, 
which,  when  he  is  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  angry  waves  of  adversity, 
•hines  ever  beautifully  upon  the  storm-lashed  ocean,  although  perhaps  it 
cannot  still  its  waves: 

« It  Ions  oar  din  tfaonghti  to  iMtvenly  Mflaai  rabliiMf 

Beyond  Uie  realms  of  oature  end  of  time, 

Cold  in  the  doittlUi  perilled  bewt  miy  lie. 

But  tbet  which  wanned  it  once  can  never  die, 

These  shall  resist  the  empire  of  decay, 

When  time  is  o'er  and  worlds  have  pam'd  away." 

— "  Charity,"  which  feeds  the  hungry  and  clothes  the  naked ;  which,  in 
our  intercourse  with  our  fellow-men,  is  the  magic  glass  through  which 
their  faults  are  seen  and  diminished,  and  teaches  us  to  act  upon  that  golden 
rule,  "  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us." — "  Friend- 
ship," the  soft  cement,  which  unites  soul  to  soul — ^the  fountain  from  which 
all  the  joys  of  social  life  are  drawn.— *'  Love,"  not  only  that  gentle  flame 
which  was  first  fanned  into  existence  amid  Eden's  lovely  bowers,— which 
was  breathed  in  soft  and  melodious  strains  from  the  harps  of  Sappho  and 
Anacreon,  whose  dying  notes  were  caught  up  and  prolonged  in  later  days 
by  Erin's  and  Scotia's  loveliest  bards,^-but  that  more  broad  and  enduring 
love,  which  extends  itself  to  all  mankind, — which  displayed  itself  in  aw- 
fal  grandeur  amid  the  earthquake  and  the  storm,  on  Calvary's  bloody 
mount,  where  our  Saviour,  in  agonizine  pangs,  groaned  out  the  sufferings 
which  were  to  ransom  a  lost  and  ruined  world. — "  Truth,"  the  solid  ada- 
mant upon  which  society  is  built — ^the  noblest  attribute  given  by  Qod  to 

«  Truth,  ever  lovely  since  the  world  began, 
The  foe  of  tyimnts— but  ihe  (Heod  of  man." 

Yes,  "Faith,  Hope,  Charity" — ^this  is  the  eternal  base  upon  which  we 
stand — ''  Friendship,  Love  and  Truth,"  the  banner  which  floats  above  us. 

It  will  no  doubt  appear  strange  to  many,  that  an  association  should  be 
formed  for  the  promotion  of  mere  abstract  principles,  upon  which  all  good 
men  at  any  rate  profess  to  act,  when  perhaps  they  see  no  practical  eood 
which  can  result  from  it.  This  will  bring  us  to  the  consiaeration  of  the 
aubjedf ,  appiopriate  to  an  occasion  like  the  present — 
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1st  The  necessity  of  such  an  association;  Sklly.  the  practical  %ooA 
vhich  is  to  result  from  it ;  and  lastly,  to  examine  some  of  Ihe  objections 
%'hich  have  been  alledged  against  it. 

And  here,  suffer  me  to  premise  that  all  objects  of  general  good  are  bet- 
ter promoted  by  societies  than  by  individuals,  in  their  separate  capacitiesb 
To  prove  this,  I  need  but  point  to  the  very  familiar  example  of  the  greal 
Temperance  reform,  now  progressing  so  rapidly.  All  men  will  agree  thai 
intemperance  is  a  great  evil,  and  destructive  both  to  the  health  and  hap* 
piness  of  man ;  yet,  how  long  has  this ''  monster''  marched  with  unfettered 
steps  through  our  land,  fattening  upon  the  ruin  of  his  victims,  bringinfr 
them  either  to  untimely  graves,  or  rendering  them  objects  of  sorrow,  delu- 
sion and  contempt?  ,Was  it  that  no  effort  was  made  to  stem  the  torrenft 
of  destruction  which  was  devastating  our  land  ?  Have  not  the  voices  of 
the  "  holy  heralds''  of  God  been  heard  ascending  from  a  thousand  ten^ 
pies,  pleading  with  man  to  flee  from  its  ruins,  and  warning  him  of  the 
ahoals  and  quicksands  upon  which  his  hopes  and  fortunes  would  surely 
be  wrecked  r  Has  not  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  been  thrust  forward,  ani 
quietly  withdrawn,  on  account  of  the  tremendous  political  convulsiona  ile 
interference  was  about  to  create  ?  And  what  has  arrested  the  progress  of 
the  growing  evil  ?  What  has  caused  the  hearts  of  so  many  wretched  wives 
to  leap  with  joy  ?  What  has  sowed  the  seeds  of  happiness  and  plenty 
where  nought  but  misery  and  starvation  reigned  ?  What  has  caused  the 
standard  ofpeace,  harmony  and  good  order,  to  wave  o'er  the  very  scenes 
where  but  a  few  months  since  were  heard  the  lewd  sounds  of ''  Baccha* 
Dalian  orgies,''  celebrated  in  midnight  revelries  ?  Not  the  separate,  but 
united  exertions  of  the  good  and  wise,  by  forming  associations  to  influence 
public  opinion.  This  striking  reform,  while  it  covers  with  glory  its  noble 
promoters,  exhibits  the  powerful  influence  which  can  be  effected  by  es«o« 
dated  exertions. 

Now,  although  Odd-Fellowship  has  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  aH 
the  ennobling  principles  I  have  enumerated,  yet  its  leading  object  is  Cha^ 
rity.  This  great  principle,  which  mi^ht  be  extended  so  as  to  cover  all  the 
rest,  requires  not  only  the  heart  to  dictate,  but  the  means  to  bestow  the 
charity ;  and  who  can  doubt  but  that  a  greater  amount  of  good  can  be  done 
by  associated  wealth,  than  by  individual  contributions  ?  First,  from  the 
fact  that  our  laws  require  that  we  should  look  to  the  condition  of  our  broth- 
ers, and  real  objects  of  charity  would  thus  be  found  out,  and  when  dis- 
covered, the  aggregate  means,  made  up  of  the  small  contributions  of  indi- 
viduals, would  be  adequate  to  the  relief  of  any  distress  which  might  oo 
cur.  Again,  there  is  nothing  more  galling,  to  our  pride,  than  to  accept 
almsfrom  an  individual.  The  obligation  under  which  it  places  us,  is  too 
great  for  a  proud  heart  to  brook.  Yet,  when  we  accept  them  from  the 
Order  to  which  we  belong,  there  is  not  the  slightest  feeling  of  humilia- 
tion ;  for  our  funds  are  made  up  of  initiation  fees,  and  small  weekly  tax- 
es, (so  small  that  even  the  poorest  cannot  feel  them,)  to  whjch  all  equally 
contribute ;  in  which  all  have  an  equal  interest ;  to  which  all  have  an 
equal  right.  Without  pretending  to  desecrate  the  sacred  feeling  which 
fint  prompted  this  means  of  alleviation  of  human  wants,  by  comparing  it 
to  a  mere  business  transaction ;  yet,  when  we  receive  its  benefits,  the  hu- 
miliation of  doing  so  is  entirely  relieved  by  viewing  it  as  such.  It  is,  so  to 
speak,  a  sort  of  mutual  insurance  company,  against  misfortune  and  want. 


Id  other  irords,  each  mtmbtr  jntrehoies  and  payi  for  a  right  to  the  ehaH- 
ty  of  the  Order,  which  is  as  much  his  property  as  any  thing  else  he  pos- 


In  seme  cotintries,  there  is  an  actual  necessity  for  our  Order,  to  reliere 
the  real  phyneai  wants  of  the  community.  It  r^  heart-rending  to  the  phi- 
laiithropi:»t,  even  to  read  the  accounts  of  squalid  mi^tery  of  the  poorer  class- 
es in  the  populous  cities  of  the  old  world.  How  much  more  so  to  be  an 
eye-witness  to  the  sufferings  of  aged  men,  turned  out  into  the  streets,  with 
no  friendly  roof  to  protect  them  from  the  peltings  of  the  pitiless  storm; 
with  scarcely  rags  to  defend  them  from  the  chilling  blasts  of  northern  win* 
4ers,— to  bear,  from  the  deep  abyss  of  wretchedness  and  despair  into 
which  they  are  plunged,  the  low  and  melancholy  moanings  of  women,  re- 
duced  to  the  very  brink  of  the  grave  by  poverty  and  disease,  mingled  with 
the  cries  of  starving  children,  raising  their  bony  hands  in  humble  suppli- 
eation  for  only  bread  enough  to  sustain  their  miserable  existence.  Who 
acnong  us,  with  heart  so  cold  as  not  to  be  touched  by  the  deepe&t  emo* 
liODS  of  pity,  by  scenes  like  these  ?  Who  would  not  extend  bis  arm  to 
fescue  a  fellow-being  from  starvation  ?  Yet,  in  the  cities  where  they  do 
occur,  so  familiarized  are  men  to  them,  that  the  wealthy  and  powerful  roll 
00  in  luxury  and  ease,  either  unconscious  of  the  misery  around  them,  or 
unheeding  the  piteous  cries  wrung  from  suffenng  homanity. 
•  It  is  not  alone  the  vicious,  the  idle,  the  proflic^ate,  that  are  subject  to  the 
iUa  of  extreme  poverty — (if  it  were  so,  it  would  be  but  a  just  punishment 
lor  their  crimesS— but  frequently,  the  industrious  laborer,  worn  out  in  the 
employment  of  his  lordly  master;  or  e'en  the  poor  soldier,  wounded  in 
the  defence  of  an  ungrateful  country,  are  its  undeserved  victims.  It  was 
to  guard  against  the  miseries  of  extreme  poverty,  to  which  the  laboring 
ehMses  were  subjected,  by  being  thrown  out  of  emplojrment,  or  by  sick- 
ness, that  the  Order  of  Odd-Fellows  was  renewed  in  modern  times.*  To 
this  class  it  was  chiefly  confined  in  the  old  world.  Lately  it  has  travelled 
across  the  ocean,  and  found  in  our  own  country  a  genial  sml,  in  which  it 
can  grow  and  flourish ;  embracing  all  classes,  conditions  and  sects  of  men, 
who  come  forward  to  make  their  common  offerings  upon  the  altars  of  Be* 
mevolenoe.    Her«,t  thnnks  to  the  glorious  laws  under  which  we  live,  but 


•I  h«ve  detipi-dljr  tvoided  touching  npon  the  lii-tory  of  Odd  Fellowship.  Some  of  oor 
IvMlMri  have  traced  im  oripn  to  a  great  antiquity  1  ana  m  |K>t«i  Mion  of  no  avlhcnlie  hiilo* 
nc4l  factt  to  ju»iify  »itch  a  coocluiiion.  In  fact,  it  i«  a  nuitcr  of  little  room  At  wh«*D  or  wbers 
it  oripiiated.  We  find  it  amongst  u/*,  and  the  great  matter  is,  lo  examine  lis  |)rinciplei,  and 
sol  iia  history. 

f  There  can  he  no  doubt  but  thai  fiir  the  bmeTolrnt  pnrpotea  of  allevlaiiog  human  miwy 
in  every  form  it  may  occur,  and  more  CKpiciallj  when  it  comes  in  ihe  form  ufp  vcrty  aoa 
want,  oor  Order  i*  ro^sl  H»1mirah|\  adapted.  y«  t,  I  think  iliat  those  %vlio  have  d»  f 'iHictt  it 
•Siireiy  onoii  thi*  sroiiad  in  the  Somthtm  rmtnhry,  have  not  preien'ed  it  in  it*  moat  fairo<ah'« 
•apeet.  There  ia  no  ilouht  of  its  ttttutl  n  c>*'>f  ly,  id  pat  i  ven  hreati  in  the  oioutlia  of  thoaa- 
andi  in  the  Urj^ei  cities  of  the  oliJ  \ro<M>atjd  our  Northern  States.  IVi-  hiin-  no  such  n  ce>- 
tity.  The  few  i«otated  in«taticc«  t»f  bv-rsrarr  amooffst  ns  ra>  b.-  promptly  reil«'ve<1  by  iMdiW. 
4a«l  obariiy  We.  who  are»o  liishly  favored,  can  appntpiinte  v  to  hither  porpoai>a-to  th« 
oxcrcise and  cuinvati'>n  of chui iti  t and  hvuc\ oUnce  <  f  thought  ^tul/ciling.  ih*r fui.d* eau bo 
appropriated  t«»  the  education  of  th-*  orphans  of  our  dtceaf«  d  I)rcth  ^^,  or  »0  the  relief  of  our 
fi-riownrii  in  tHUer  rhn«et.  Nor  do  I  ihmk  that  I  a*ti  wr.*tif^  in  attributhiK  the  vast  tm-en* 
Offity  of  nur  otindilira  exclusiTei>  to  the  iDstiluiion  of  slarery.  It  ii«  in  the  etfmal  natnvotif 
thingi,  that  there  muat  he  a  laborinjrcla^i*  in  every  C)i>ntty.  and  (bai  the  mHJority  of  thatelasf 
Host  bo  t  pauper  one ;  and  it  it  not  nurh  better  that  this  class  shonM  bedistinptished  by  tbo 
hiMd  Uao  ^eolor.  and  bo  osel«aiv«)y  and  ootirely  noder  the  control  ofmaatrni,  whoao  int«l> 
lift Bco  eaa  lo  auoBiato  their  labor  aa  to  giTo  them  alwayi  tho  oomfbrta  of  life^prorido  bi 
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HMsfe  e«ptoiafij  to  our  raoet  abused,  but  most  ohemhed  jn^ttittod,  ti% 
can  never  witoess  these  appallmg  seenes  of  fntsery  and  degradatioii.«u4. 
Our  ooly  paupers  are  our  slaves.  Not  only  interest  and  humanity,  bit 
4be  very  laws  which  secure  them  to  us  as  property,  compel  us  to  care  an4 
provide  for  them  in  sickness  and  old  age.  The  same  physical  necessity 
therefore,  does  not  exist  for  our  Order  here,  as  in  countries  less  favored 
tfaan  our's.  But  we  can  devote  it  to  higher  and  nobler  purposes — to  tlii 
improvement  of  the  tMT&l  condition  of  our  race.  Let  us  enquire  if  tbei% 
10  not  a  necessity  ior  this,  and  if  its  tendencies  are  not  to  its  promotion.  ' 
He  has  been  but  an  inattentive  observer  of  human  nature,  who  has  net 
discovered,  that  of  all  the  motives  which  impel  to  action,  by  far  the  moet 
powerful  is  a  love  of  popular  applause.  All  men,  however  great  may  bi 
Iheir  fancied  independence,  or  pretended  contempt  for  the  opinion  of  their 
feUow-roen,  are  far  moris  influenced  by  it  than  any  thing  else.  Even  th^ 
philosopher,  while  delving  into  the  rich  and  varied  mines  of  knowledge 
tlK>ugh  his  feeble  frame  is  fast  sinking  beneath  the  intensity  of  his  men^ 
lal  labors ;  though  his  vital  energy  is  faintly  flickering  in  its  socket,  likA 
the  midnight  taper  o'er  which  he  leans,  is  urged  on  in  his  laborious  pui^ 
9olt,  not  only  by  his  love  of  the  rich  gems  for  which  he  is  seeking,  but 
&r  more  by  the  inspiring  thought,  that  long  after  he  has  «  shuffled  Gttih\$ 
mortal  coil,"  his  name  will  be  registered  in  the  temple  of  fame.  The  po^ 
et,  while  revelling  in  the  wild  luxuriance  and  gorgeous  imagery  of  his  own 
ereation,  anticipates  with  delight  the  plaudits  which  will  be  sung  to  hia 
name— ^tbe  homage  paid  to  his  genius.  The  statesman,  too,  is  far  more  influ* 
enced  in  his  conduct  by  the  probable  effects  hi«?  actions  will  produce  up- 
eo  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  than  by  that  stern  integrity,  that  "  amor 

Stri«'*  which  should  be  his  most  prominent  characteristic.  I  am  very 
r  from  saying  that  this  influence  ought  to  exist :  I  only  assert  that  it  doei 
eaist.  Men  should  love  virtue  for  its  own  sake ;  but  where  this  is  weigh<A 
ed  in  the  scales  with  a  love  of  popular  applause,  few  have  moral  strengUi 
enough  to  preserve  the  proper  balance. 

Since,  then,  we  see  that  all  our  public  actions  are  referable  to  this  stand- 
ard, does  it  not  follow,  that  virtue  or  vice  will  exist  precisely  in  propoN 
tion  to  the  reward  o£fered  for  each  ?  If  virtue  always  met  with  its  just 
reward,  and  vice  its  condign  punishment  from  public  opinion,  it  would 
produce  a  far  more  beneficial  effect  upon  society,  than  all  the  laws  which 
the  wisdom  of  .legislators  could  suggest.  Yet,  so  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  from  some  strange  perversity  of  our  nature,  men  are  frequently  found 
to  applaud  those  who  have  rendered  themselves  the  greatest  scourges  to 
eor  race,  and  paes  unnoticed  those  who  have  proved  themselves  its  real 
benefactors.    The  laurels  of  the  military  chieltain, 

<•  BIood>niM«6d,  and  watered  bj  a  widowl  taari," 

thMa  fa  old  age,  and  take  care  of  their  children.  Notwithatandinr  the  mawlrivh  aentineBta* 
Ijtiea  of  the  Aboiitioni»t  at  the  miserable  conditioo  of  our  slave*,  there  i*  no  doubt  but  that 
Aiaoy  nf  their  own  neighbors  would  ela<il>  changfi^  coQditi<^ns  with  (hem,  or  would  beg  to  be 
fad  oat  of  the  abundaDCe  of  Ibe  cntitfort*  with  which  thoy  kre  siipt>li«>(t  by  humanf  and  feeU 
iog  ma»tera.  For  a  triumphant  viiidictliou  of  cur  moral  ri^ht  10  thin  in»titotion,  1  refer  tbd 
reader  to  a  treatise  wristui  by  Dr  CABiWkiOHT,  of  Mississippi  I  also  refer  the  reader tnc 
Jtfemoir  on  Slavery,  from  the  able  pen  of  Chancellor  H aqpeh.  No  unprejudiced  per«On  etd 
perMaetbia  nnaotwerable  argamrnt,  withoat  beinK  thoraaghly  eooTinced  of  the  adair«bM 
adaptation  of  this  institution  to  the  sUte  of  man,  andtberich  blesiiggs  it  comf^nfrtl^  •giiit|r» 
M  whieh  the  alare  himielf  is  perhapi  the  greateit  partaker. 
47 
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iaceive  their  briUtaiice  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  more  from  the  me 
id  the  f  acrifice  of  human  life,  than  from  the  justness  of  the  cause  in  which 
Ihey  were  gained.  Mark  you  the  gorgeous  pageantry  of  his  triumphed 
procession,  the  **  lanes  of  bowing  parasites"  through  which  he  moves.— 
Almost  apotheosized  while  living,  marUe  columns  rise  to  his  memory 
when  dead — **  psans  loud  as  from  numbers  without  number,''  are  hymn- 
ed to  his  praises,  and  even  festal  days  appointed  to  celebrate  the  annivei^ 
•aiy  of  his  butcheries.  Whilst  the  teacher,  the  philosopher,  the  holy  min- 
ister of  God  himself,  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  civilizing,  human- 
izing, blessing  mankind,  are  suffered  to  dras  along  unnoticed  and  unbon- 
ored ;  and  when  wearied  by  life's  tdHs  and  struggles,  they  sink  to  rest; 
the  only  re<|uiem  sung  o'er  their  graves,  is  by  the  melancholy  murmuring! 
of  the  midnight  blast.  Melancholy  indeed  would  be  our  condition,  if  the 
master-spirits  who  guide  and  direct,  had  no  other  reward  to  look  for,  be- 
yond the  excited  plaudits  of  a  giddy  mob.  Happy  is  it  for  man,  that  the 
religion  which  was  taught  by  the  meek  and  lowly  '*  Nazarene,"  points  us 
to  scenes  beyond  this  life,  where  virtue  is  rewarded  by  never-ending  bliss, 
and  where  vice  is  punished  with  never-ending  torture.  The  loud  faosaii- 
pas  sung  to  the  praises  of  the  bloody  c<xiqueror,  as  they  rise  from  the 
earth,  become  fainter,  fainter,  fainter,  until  they  are  lost  amid  the  wild 
cry  of  the  widow  and  orphan,  who,  to  gratify  his  mad  ambition,  have  been 
rendered  husbandless,  fatherless,  helpless,  friendless,  breadless.  These 
become  louder,  louder,  and  louder,  as  they  ascend,  until  they  fall  in  ter- 
ror on  his  ears,  while  standing  in  presence  of  Heaven's  dread  chancery. 

It  is  not  alone  that  men  are  dazzled  by  the  blaze  of  military  glory, 
(which,  when  gained  in  a  good  cause,  is  worthy  of  our  highest  aspira- 
tions,) that  they  are  guilty  of  the  strange  inconsistency  of  applauding  the 
very  hands  which  work  out  their  ruin,— but  there  are  other  vices  and 
practices,  (one  of  which  I  shall  notice,)  exceedingly  detrimental  to  socie- 
ty, which  are  not  only  winked  at,  but  actually  encouraged  by  it. 

Almost  all  men,  for  instance,  unite  in  condemning  as  an  evil,  the  prac- 
tice of  duelling.  Yet  it  is  di necessary  evil.  Why?  Not  so  much  be- 
cause, as  it  is  alleged  by  some,  it  protects  the  weak  against  the  strong,  or 
that  it  restrains  the  insolence  and  slanders  of  those,  whose  gentility  and 
sense  of  propriety  are  not  sufficient  to  restrain  them,  but  because  society 
demands  it ;  and  so  stern  is  it  in  these  demands,  that  he  who  respects  that 
law  of  God  which  was  delivered  in  mountain  thunder  from  Sinai,  '*Thou 
shalt  not  kill,"  is  stigmatized  with  the  galling  epithet  of  coward,  and  loses 
all  his  influence ;  while  he  who  has  the  brand  of  Cain  upon  his  brow, 
raises  his  gory  hands,  reeking  with  the  blood  of  his  fellow-man,  as  a  pass- 
port through  society,  and  as  an  evidence  of  his  right  to  an  unbounded  in- 
fluence. He  who  refuses  to  flght  loses  his  influence,  and  this,  in  turn, 
deprives  him  of  the  power  of  doing  good.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact, 
drove  the  lamented  Hamilton  from  that  disastrous  field,  where  the  bright- 
est luminar?^  the  country  could  boast,  was  forever  quenched  by  a  traitor's 
hand.  While  society  continues  to  demand  it,  many  a  good  man  will  fol- 
low his  example,  and  probably  share  his  fate.  It  is  not  our  intention, 
however,  to  preach  a  homily  against  duelling,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from 
remarking,  while  on  this  subject,  that  probably  one  of  the  worst  effects 
produced  by  this  practice,  is  a  political  one.  It  assigns  to  men  false  fo* 
sitionSf  and  gives  them  undue  mfluence.    It  frequently  happens,  that  a  man 
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who  has  neither  intellect  or  worth  to  recommend  him,  but  who  can  alone 
boast  of  that  insensibility  to  danger  in  which  a  brute  is  far  his  superior, 
keeps  in  awe  and  controls  another,  whose  rich  endowments  might  prove 
a  blessing  to  the  country.  If  time  would  permit,  I  think  I  could  bring 
examples  to  show,  that  the  prevalence  of  vice  is  not  so  much  owing  to 
any  ungovernable  proclivity  in  our  nature  to  do  evil,  as  to  the  fact,  that  it 
IB  either  encouraged  by  society,  or  at  all  events  not  frowned  down  with  thai 
degree  of  indignation,  which  would  prevent  its  repetition ;  but  I  think  that  a 
sufficient  number  have  been  cited  to  establish  the  general  proposition,  that 
men  are  more  influenced  in  their  actions  by  public  opinion  than  any  thing 
else;  and  that  public  opinion,  frequently,  is  at  variance  with  our  dearest 
interests,  and  offers  high  rewards  for  9ertain  practices,  which  are  exceed- 
ingly, detrimental  to  society.  Does  it  not  follow,  as  a  corollary  from  this, 
that  if  public  opinion  would  bow  in  homage  alone  to  the  higher  and  more 
noble  attributes  of  our  nature,  mankind  would  be  more  virtuous  and  con- 
sequently more  happy  ?  And  should  not  any  institution,  which  has  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  this  desirable  end,  meet  with  the  cordial  approbatioi^ 
and  support  of  all  good  men?  I  claim  for  Odd-Fellowship  this  desirable 
tendency ;  and  if  I  fail  to  prove  it,  it  will  be  from  a  want  of  capacity  on 
my  part,  not  from  a  want  of  merit  in  that  noble  Order  of  which  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  member. 

I  have  already  enumerated  the  principles  of  our  Order,  and  I  presume 
that  none  will  deny,  that  if  men  were  to  act  in  accordance  with  that  feel* 
ing  of  universal  love  and  benevolence  which  they  inculcate,  the  world 
would  present  a  far  different  scene.  Envy,  base  and  loathsome  as  it  is, 
would  cease  its  eternal  efforts  to  drag  down  honest  merit  to  its  own  de- 
graded level— -slander,  to  burl  its  envenomed  and  malignant  shaft— ava- 
rice, to  wrong  the  unwary,  and  grind  the  poor,— and  even  hatred  and  re* 
▼enge,  to  nerve  the  murderer's  arm.  Peace,  harmony  and  concord,  would 
assert  its  empire,  and  the  thorny  path  of  life  be  converted  into  flowering 
fields  of  happiness  and  ease. 

Now,  is  it  not  j  ust  to  suppose,  that  a  society  formed  for  the  express  pur^ 
pose  of  promoting  certain  principles,  would  produce  the  efiects  intended? 
The  history  of  all  associations,  testifies  to  the  truth  of  this.  So  well  are 
men  aware  of  this  fact,  that  whenever  any  great  political  end  is  to  be  ef- 
fected, or  even  the  interest  of  an  individual  to  be  promoted,  societies  are 
invariably  resorted  to  for  the  purpose.  So  powerful  are  their  influences 
upon  the  minds  of  men,  that  even  bad  principles  can  be,  and  have  been 
disseminated,  and  bad  ends  effected  by  them.  How  much  more  power- 
ful then,  must  be  their  influence,  when  used  for  the  promotion  of  princt^ 
pies  and  feelings,  which  are  in  accordance  with  the  noblest  attributes  of 
our  race,  afiecting  in  so  high  a  degree^  not  only  our  own,  and  the  interests 
of  society  here,  but  our  eternal  weal  or  woe  hereafter ;  and  more  especial- 
ly when  they  are  taught  and  insisted  upon  with  all  the  earnestness  of 
troth,  and  enforced  with  the  sublimest  ceremonies  that  were  ever  invent'^ 
ed,  to  excite  the  imagination  or  warm  the  heart  ?  Few  men  act  otherwise 
than  from  instinct.  Even  our  best  actions  are  mostly  dictated  by  the  im> 
pulses  of  a  naturally  good  heart,  and  of  course  subjected  to  its  never-end^i 
mg  caprices.  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity;  Friendship,  Love  and  Truth, 
are  generally  looked  upon  as  mere  abstractions,  upon  which  the  learned 
may  philosophise,  or  with  which  the  poet  may  regale  his  Atncy  whilt 
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in$XDiBg  of  t)io  ideal  perfect.  The  Ordtr  of  Odd-FaUowA'tea^bof  im  to 
^k  upon  tbetse  as  principks,  and  we  are  only  worthy  members  of  tho 
tame,  when  we  look  upon  them  as  such,  to  control  our  actions.  The  ve* 
cy  act  of  entering  su^h  an  association,  half  way  prepares  the  mind  for  the 
reception  of  its  truths;  and  when,  time  after  time,  their  beauties  are  d&< 
picted  in  the  glowing  language  of  inspiration  iti^elf,  their  utility  and  ne« 
cessity  insisted  upon,  with  all  the  cogency  of  reason  and  of  truth,  bow  can 
it  fail,  to  produce  the  deepest  impression  upon  the  mind  and  heart, 

"  And  fix  our  firm  re»olvt», 

Wbdom  to  wed,  and  pay  hs  long  arrear.'* 

If,  however,  the  sublimity  of  our  ceremonies,  and  the  excellence  of  our 
lectures,  fail  to  remove  the  scales  Trom  our  eyes,  that  we  may  see  the 
beauties  of  our  principles,  and  love  and  admire  them  for  their  own  sakes, 
yet  we  are  induced  to  act  upon  them  from  other  motives,  which  the  na« 
ture  of  the  Order  creates,  and  which  I  shall  presently  show.  Although 
we  are  taught  to  believe  that  man  by  nature  is  evil,  yet  the  unsullied  de- 
light which  is  always  afforded  us  from  that  "  mens  concia  sibi  recti,^'  when 
we  have  performed  a  good  action,  is  so  great,  that  we  would  generally  act 
from  good  feelings,  if  counterbalancing  influences  were  not  held  out  by  so- 
ciety.  A'ow,  so  great  is  the  love  with  which  every  Odd  Fellow  is  inspir- 
fd  for  the  Order  to  which  he  belongs,  either  from  the  sublimity  of  its  prin- 
ciples, or  from  other  influences,  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  that 
})6  valuea  the  good  opinion,  and  desires  the  approbation  of  his  brotherd, 
far  more  than  any  thing  else.  This  approbation  or  dir^approbation  is  award- 
ed to  him,  precisely  in  proportion  to  his  accordance  with,  or  dereliction 
from,  the  duties  its  principles  inculcate ;  so  that,  if  the  love  of  virtue  does 
pot  prompt  him  to  benevolent  actions,  the  fear  of  the  disapprobation  of  bis 
ftUow-members  will  at  least  restrain  him  ^om  doing  evil.  Thus,  the  per* 
fiormaace  of  a  good  action,  resulting  in  the  first  instance  from  a  weakness^ 
Of  even  from  a  bad  motive,  if  you  please,  by  repetition  becomes  a  habit, 
•ad  in  the  end  tends  to  the  formation  of  a  good  man,  and  consequently  a 
good  citizen.  It  matters  not,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  society  are  con- 
cerned, from  what  motives  men  act,  society  is  alone  afiected  by  our  a^ 
(ionf, and  to  society  we  are  responsible  for  them;  our  motives  affect  our- 
selves alone,  and  for  these,  as  for  our  religion,  we  are  responsible  to  none 
but  our  God.  I  am  very  far  from  asserting  that  every  Odd-Fellow  is  a 
good  fellow;  but  this  I  say,  that  if  he  is  not,  he  does  not  act  in  accordance 
with  its  principles;  and,  even  if  amongst  our  ranks  the  vilest  of  the  vile 
may  be  found,  it  is  no  argument  against  the  excellence  of  the  institution, 
but  only  proves  that  the  mdividual  member  is  incorrigible.  I  presume 
that  none  would  ^ave  the  hardihocyl  to  assert,  that  every  member  of  a 
Christian  church  is  true  to  his  faith,  or  but  that  amongst  them  you  cannot 
find  the  worst  of  men;  yet,  who,  on  this  flimsy  ground,  would  dare  to  at* 
tack  that  holy  religion,  which,  considered  alone  in  its  bearing  upon  civil 
society,  has  done  more  good  for  mankind  than  any  thing  el^c  which  the 
combined  wisdom  of  the  philosophers  in  every  age  could  suggest.  Nor 
do  I  assert  that  it  influences  its  members  to  act  entirely  from  principle, 
but  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  do  so,  and  certainly  every  approximation  to 
ibis,  must  be  for  the  good,  not  only  of  its  members,  but  for  society  at  large. 
$Dt|  #vaa  if  Odd-FeUowship  did  not  inculcate  principles  of  such  vastim-> 
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portancQ,  it  would  stronjly  recommend  itself  to  ow  approbation  iai  VQifn 

port,  Irom  the  social  feeliags  it  is  calculated  to  engender.  Mao  by  ix%* 
ture  is  essentially  social ;  all  bis  pleasures  and  enjoyments  are  derived 
from  this  source ;  and  whatever  tends  to  the  cultivation  of  this  feelings 
adds  just  so  much  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness.  It  is  surely  a  source 
of  the  purest  gratitication,  for  us  to  have,  amid  the  cares,  the  deceits,  tha 
troubles  of  this  life,  one  bright  spot  to  look  upout  When  wraaglinga  and 
disputes  are  marring  our  very  existence ;  when  the  "  tempests  and  whirk 
livinds"  of  our  passion,  are  aioubed  by  those  tremendous  political  excite* 
ments  which  sometimes  bury  in  oblivion  even  the  sacred  ties  of  kindred 
and  of  blood,  with  what  rapturous  delight  do  we  hail  the  time  when  wa 
are  to  meet  our  brothers,  in  the  spirit  of  Friendship  and  Truth,  within 
those  '*  sacred  walls,''  where  hatred  and  revenge  must  ever  bow  in  bom^ 
age  to  Charity  and  Love !  Or,  amid  those  wild  irregularities  which  are  ia* 
cident  to  our  government,  when  our  fortunes  and  hopes  are  wrecked,  and 
those  butterflies  of  fashion,  which  flit  around  the  ephemeral  blaze  of  wealth 
and  popularity,  are  dispersed  by  fortune's  frowns,  with  what  eagerness  do 
nve  rush  to  friends,  who  are  waiting  with  open  arms  to  receive  us,  aod 
"  ^pple  them  to  our  hearts  with  hooks  of  steel !"  Amid  all  the  ilia  and 
misfortunes  to  which  ''  flesh  is  heir,"  the  smiles  of  our  brothers  ate  ever 
beaming  x>n  us.  When  prostrated  by  disease,  the  friendly  hand  is  eytfr 
ready  to  be  laid  in  tenderness  upon  the  aching  brow,  to  close  the  dying 
eye,  or  to  carry  us  to  that  last  home,  which  is  ever  moistened  by  the  tear 
of  friendship  and  of  love.  As  pleasurable  as  are  the  sensations  inspired 
by  thoughts  like  these,  yet  far  more  so  is  the  assurance,  that  the  sama 
kind  feeling  and  protection  will  be  extended  to  our  children.  He  wh# 
has  gazed  with  eagerness  upon  the  first  cherub  smile,  given  in  answer  to 
a  father's  fondness,  knows  the  burning  intensity  of  parental  love.  Ha 
"who  has  been  called  upon  to  consign  his  oflspring  to  the  cold  and  silent 
tomb,  knows  the  agonizing  pangs  it  causes.  It  is  the  voice  of  nature  thflU 
bids  the  tear  roll  down  his  manly  cheek !  But,  far  more  intense  is  the 
gorrow  he  experiences,  when  death's  stern  mandate  has  been  issued,  far 
him  to  leave  that  tender  child  to  Jhe  charities  of  a  cold  and  unieeliog 
world.  In  that  dread  hour,  the  chiriy  silence  of  the  tomb,  the  dark  ter- 
rors of  that  future  upon  whose  brink  he  stands,  are  all  immerged  in  tha 
burning  anxiety  he  feels  for  his  orphan's  weal.  But  ah !  amid  those  daHc 
forebodings  of  some  terrible  fate,  which  his  child  is  to  encounter,  which 
lacerate  his  heart,  how  sweetly  sounds  that  friendly  voice  which  whispew 
pMce  to  his  troubled  soul,  and  assures  him — ^that 

'*  OVr  rrlRndlp^s  misery  cnmpRiidfon  shall  awake, 
And  «niile  on  innocence  r«ir  niercy%  sake." 

No  human  institution  his  ever  yet  been  formed,  to  which  objections  has 
net  been  made.  Against  the  Order  of  Odd-Fellows,  many  have  been  ur|j- 
ed  ;  some,  however,  have  no  other  existence,  except  in  the  brains  of  their 
originators,  and  therefore  need  no  notice.  Others,  however,  are  of  a  grav- 
er nature,  and  require  to  be  answered. 

1st.  It  is  objected  to  on  account  of  its  secrecy.  This,  at  first  sight,  pos- 
sesses a  certain  degree  of  plausibility ;  but,  when  we  consider  the  nature 
of  the  institution,  we  will  find  that  in  this  consists  its  very  life  and  aouU 
Although  its  object  is  to  inspire  a  kind  and  benevolent  feeung  towards  all 
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mankind,  yet  its  own  members  are  the  objects  of  its  peculiar  care.  An 
Odd-Fellow  is  not  alone  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the 
particular  Lodge  to  which  he  belongs,  but  to  those  of  the  entire  Order,  in 
whatever  quarter  of  the  globe  it  may  be  found ;  and  how,  let  me  ask,  are 
we  to  know  each  other,  or  to  guard  against  impositions,  without  secret 
signs,  and  cabalistic  symbols?  And  besides,  not  half  the  interest  would 
be  taken  in  the  Order,  if  it  were  not  for  the  mystery  in  which  it  is  shroud- 
ed. Whatever  is  known  to  all,  is  a  matter  of  but  little  interest ;  but  man, 
from  his  very  nature,  seeks  for  with  most  avidity,  and  prises  most  highly, 
whatever  is  most  mysterious  and  difficult  to  attain.  Still,  this  objection 
might  be  good,  if  any  possible  danger  could  accrue  to  the  country  from 
this  circumstance.  But,  how  can  this  possibly  be,  when  it  is  composed 
of  members  taken  from  every  rank  of  society,  possessing  every  variety  of 
opinion ;  and  if  we  are  not  given  credit  when  we  assert,  that  political  dis- 
cussions are  religiously  eschewed,  apd  the  strictest  obedience  to  the  gov- 
ernment enjoined  by  our  laws,  the  circumstance  of  its  members  belong* 
ing  to  the  different  political  parties  of  the  country,  would  be  sufficient  se- 
curity against  any  cabal  which  might  plot  against  the  government.  Ma- 
ny have  objected  to  joining  our  Lodge,  because  they  do  not  know  the  nsh 
ture  of  the  promise  they  are  to  make.  To  such  I  would  simply  say,  that 
during  the  ceremony  of  initiation,  the  nature  of  this  promise  is  explained 
Id  the  candidate,  and  if  he  sees  the  slightest  objection  to  it,  he  is  at  per- 
fect liberty  to  withdraw.  Our  principles  and  objects,  which  the  countiy 
have  a  right  to  know,  we  proudly  proclaim  to  the  world ;  our  ceremonies, 
and  the  secret  signs  by  which  we  know  each  other,  we  have  a  right  to 
keep  to  ourselves. 

2dly.  It  is  said  that  Odd-Fellowship  is  nothing  but  a  "  low  order  of  Ma- 
sonry," and  all  the  prejudices  which  ignorance,  malice,  and  slander,  have 
burled  against  that  time-honored  institution,  are  brought  to  bear  upon  us. 
Whether  this  is  the  ca^e  or  not,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  for  I  am  not  a 
Mason.  But,  if  by  calling  it  a  low  order  of  Masonry,  it  is  meant  that  Ma- 
ionry  inculcates  more  noble  principles,  or  is  calculated  to  do  more  good  to 
society,  as  a  philanthropist,  I  bid  it  God  speed  in  its  noble  undertaking. 
Another  objection,  Tand  the  last  I  sli^ll  notice,)  is  its  tendency  to  break 
down  the  barriers  ot  society,  and  mix  up  too  much  its  different  classes. 
So  far  from  this  being  a  real  objection,  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  fea- 
tures of  the  Order.  We  do  not  deny,  however,  that  distinctions  will  and 
ought  to  exist ;  but  they  should  be  based  upon  different  foundations  from 
those  which  are  generally  acknowledged.  What  are  the  circumstances 
which  give  men  position  m  society  ?  Although  these  are  many,  yet  birtk 
and  tocoAA  are  the  most  prominent.  It  is  but  just,  that  the  former  of  these 
should  be  acknowledg^ed  to  a  certain  extent;  for,  perhaps  there  is  no 
stronger  incentive  to  virtuous  actions,  than  that  resulting  from  a  desire  to 
leave  a  proud  and  unsullied  name  to  our  children.  It  is  the  noblest  lega- 
cy we  can  leave,  and  should  certainly  be  guarded  and  respected  as  much 
as  the  property  we  bequeath,  which  is  of  far  less  importance.  Yet  it 
should  be  lost  by  shame  and  dishonor,  just  as  wealth  can  be  squandered 
by  idleness  and  debauchery.  In  fact,  he  who  proves  himself  an  unwor^ 
tny  scion  of  a  noble  sire,  deserves  to  be  doubly  dishonored,  for  he  has  not 
the  excuse  of  a  bad  example  to  plead.  A  want  of  this  however,  should 
not  prevent  the  meritorious  from  rising.    In  fact,  he  who  takes  position 
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from  his  own  intrinsic  excellence,  deserres  to  be  honored  as  the  architect 
of  his  own  fortunes.  And  even  as  to  the  latter,  he  who  by  a  long  life  of 
industry  and  economy  amasses  wealth,  certainly  deserves  to  be  honored, 
not  for  his  wealth,  but  for  the  meant  he  has  used  in  acquiring  it«  But  to 
say  that  wealth  in  itself,  should  confer  distinction,  would  be  to  create  the 
most  worthless  and  heartless  of  all  aristocracies.  Now,  nine-tenths  of 
those  wranglings  and  disputes,  which  occasion  so  much  distress  in  socie- 
ty, result  from  the  perpetual  warfare  which  is  ever  waging  among  its  class- 
es. And  why  is  this  ?  Because  the  distinctions  do  not  rest  upon  proper 
foundations ;  because  they  do  not  rest  upon  merit  alone.  It  is  nothing 
wonderful  that  a  proud  spirit  cannot  brook  the  thought  of  having  one,  ev- 
ery way  inferior  to  him  in  the  genuine  qualities  of  the  heart,  elevated 
above  him ;  nor  is  it  any  thing  wonderful,  that  a  man  who  occupies  a  po- 
sition which  he  knows  he  does  not  deserve,  should  endeavor  to  keep  down 
those  more  worthy  than  himself.  'Thus,  a  warfare  is  ever  kept  up.  But, 
if  real  merit  were  made  the  only  ground  of  distinction,  disconnected  with 
other  adventitious  circumstances,  society  would  present  a  far  different  as- 
pect. The  eternal  principles  of  justice,  would  force  even  envy  to  acknow- 
ledge the  elevation  of  merit  above  it.  He,  who  by  the  real  good  qualities 
of  the  heart,  has  attained  to  a  proud  and  deserving  position  among  men, 
is  never  known  to  crush  the  young  aspirant,  rising  toward  him,  but  ex- 
tends his  generous  hand  to  raise  him  to  bis  side ;  and  even  if  genius  should 
j^ume  the  young  eagle's  wing  for  an  "empyrean  flight,"  he  is  the  first  to 
cheer  him  onw«^  in  his  glonous  course.  But  he  who  occupies  a  doubt- 
ful position,  is  ever  jealous  of  the  success  of  another.  Within  the  sacred 
walls  of  an  Odd-Fellow's  Lodge,  the  professional  man,  the  planter,  the 
merchant,  the  mechanic,  unite  in  bestowing  its  honors  upon  the  most  me- 
ritorious, without  regard  to  trade,  calling,  or  profession.  The  kindly  feel- 
ing which  is  generated  by  this  noble  example,  must  necessarily  extend  it- 
self throughout  society,  and  deprive  it  of  one  of  its  most  prohfic  sources 
of  strife  and  annoyance. 

Although  I  have  already  trespassed  too  long  upon  the  kind  patience  of 
my  audience,  yet  still  I  am  sure,  that  a  generous  and  gallant  people  will 
at  least  indulge  me  long  enough  to  tender  the  unfeigned  thanks  of  the 
••  Order*'  to  the  maids  and  matrons  who  have  honored  us  on  this  occasion. 
May  we  indulge  the  flattering  hope,  that  your  presence  is  an  earnest  of 
your  approbation  of  our  institution  ?  Its  tendency  is  to  smooth  down  the 
rogged  nature  of  man ;  to  assimilate  it  to  the  soft  gentleness  of  your  own, 
and  to  render  him  more  worthy  of  you.  Whatever  promotes  civilization 
«nd  refinement,  elevates  your  position  in  society.  The  sun  of  civilization, 
when  first  dawning  upon  the  world,  beheld  you  the  slave  of  man  ;  but  as 
it  rose  to  the  glories  of  meridian  splendor,  saw  you  his  honored  friend,  his 
beloved  companion.  You  do  not  need  the  softening  influence  of  our  in- 
stitution. The  tender  sympathies  of  your  natures  are  ever  alive  to  the 
cries  of  misery.  You  are  ever  prompt  to  relieve  distress,  whether  to 
smooth  the  bed  of  sickness  and  of  death,  or  to  pour  the  balm  of  consola- 
tion into  the  wounded  heart.  The  influence  which  you  exert  is  great, — 
not  sweeping  and  desolating  in  its  course  like  the  tornado, — but  softly 
lulling  like  the  gentle  breeze.  Any  contact  with  the  ru^ed  strifes  of 
public  or  political  life,  is  calculated  to  dim  the  brilliancy  of  those  virtues, 
which  so  beautifully  characterize  you,  and  which  bow  our  sex  in  adora- 
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tiaa  to  you*    Y<mr  influence  is  gently  shed  abtotd  from  the  thrones  vrhiA 
jroa  most  adoni ;  yes,  from  your  homei, 

«  Wlwn  man  Cmtionii  tynni  own  ■!»«, 
BU  •w%*ti,  liw  aceiiire,  |N|g«»iitrj  and  pride, 
Aad  ill  bk  softened  looks  benignly  blend. 
The  sire,  ihe  sun,  Uie  husband,  bmtlier,  friend. 
Thtrt  woman  leigiis,  the  iiinther,  daughter,  wifo, 
etffws  wiih  freth  flowers  ihe  narrow  palbs  Of  lifei 
In  tlie  clear  heaven  of  her  delightful  eye, 
An  angel  guard  of  lowtf  and  gra^ee  Ue; 
Around  her  kaers,  dome^tie  duties  meet. 
And  flrasidfl  pleaaurea  gambol  ai  her  feet.'* 

For  the  institution  whose  character  I  have  endeavored  to  portray  to- 
day, 80  civilizing,  so  refining,  we  ask  your  approbation,  upon  it  we  invok» 
your  smiles. 

And  now,  my  brothers,  having  imperfectly  finished  the  task  your  kind- 
ness has  assigned  me,  sufier  me  in  conclusion,  in  the  spirit  of  Friend«»hip, 
Love  and  Truth,  to  address  you  in  the  language  of  serious  admonition.— 
The  tree  is  to  bo  judged  of  by  its  fruits ;  the  excellence  and  utility  of  our 
Order,  by  the  practical  demonstration  you  give  of  its  efifects.  You  have 
»ow  another  incentive  to  virtue  and  benevolence,— the  sacred  vow  you 
took  when  the  brotherhood  were  around  you,  and  the  all-seeing  eye  of 
God  was  upon  you.  You  are  now  less  isolated  than  ever,  your  cottduct 
fbr  good  or  for  evil,  afiects  no  longer  yourselves  alone.  U*  you  disregard 
those  sacred  principles  and  feelings  you  have  publicly  prolesfeed,  you  not 
only  procure  misery  for  yourselves,  but  bring  into  disrepute  the  Order  to 
which  you  are  pledged,  and  thus  deprive  society  of  its  best  promoter  of 
peace  and  harmony, — religion  of  its  most  efficient  hand-maids.  It  is  so 
arranged  in  the  beautiful  economy  of  our  nature,  that  whilst  we  promote 
the  happiness  of  others,  we  contribute  to  our  own.  The  self-sacrificing 
spirit  of  benevolence  and  kindness,  may  not  be  rewarded  by  gratitude  or 
applause ;  but  oh,  with  what  rapture  do  we  gaze  upon  the  germination  and 
growth  of  those  seeds  of  happiness  which  we  ourselves  have  planted  1 
Basking  amid  their  blooms,  a  smiling  landscape  is  spread  around,— the 
retrospect  calm  and  placid,  the  prospect  bright  and  glorious.  The  shafts 
of  malice,  hatred  and  revenge,  either  fall  harmlessly  at  the  feet  of  those 
affainst  whom  they  were  hurled,  or  recoil  with  fury  against  ouraelvee.— 
These  are  the  winds  which  rouse  those  stormy  passions,  that  tear  and  lace* 
rate  the  bosom.  It  is  Charity  and  Love,  which  pour  thek  oil  upon  the 
troubled  billows. 

It  is  my  ardent  prayer  that  the  smiles  of  fortane  may  ever  beam  upom 
jou;  that  you  may  ever  enjoy  that  happiness  and  peace,  which  are  the 
eoncomitanta  of  a  well-spent  life ;  and  when  your  earthly  pilgrimage  is 
o'er,  that  the  sun  of  your  existence  may  set  in  peace  and  calmnesa  upon 
this  worlds  only  to  rise  in  glory  in  another  and  a  better.  And  oh !  when 
we  all  shall  be  caUed  upon  to  leave  this  our  *'  earthly  Lodge,''  to  which 
we  are  bound  by  so  many  tender  ties  and  endearing  associations,  may  we 
ell  possess  that  password,  which  will  gain  us  admittance  into  that  '*  Lodge'' 
above»  where  we  shall  see  those  principles,  for  whose  promotion  we  hsve 
labonred  upon  earth,  corruscating  amid  the  glories  of  Heaven  itsett 
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In  our  last  we  briefly  referred  to  the  subject  of  a  ipneral  and  uni/ora 
flystem  of  education  as  auxiliary  and  collateral  to  toe  great  purpose  of 
Odd*FellowBhip»  we  have  now  a  word  or  two  to  add  to  the  suggestions 
then  made.  In  the  moral  work  of  elevating  human  character  lor  whicli 
the  preseht  ^e  is  eminently  distinguished,  we  believe  no  agent  ban  beM 
more  potential  than  that  of  education ;  indeed  the  truth  has  been  cleaily 
made  to  appear,  that  to  imbue  men  with  proper  self  respect,  to  give  ibet^ 

Spropriate  conceptions  of  their  own  inherent  capabilities  for  usefutn«H> 
aracter  and  honor,  to  enable  them  freely  to  appreciate  their  exalted  des- 
tiny, their  adaptation  for  reciprocal  ^ood  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  %ni 
their  general  fitness  in  whatever  position  they  may  be  thrown  as  citieeivv 
you  must  first  enlighten  them  by  a  proper  culture  of  the  mind ;  and  the 
converse  of  this  postulate  is  eaualiy  manifest  in  the  character  and  careir 
of  the  ignorant  and  illiterate  wnerever  they  may  be  found. 

Odd^Fellowship  as  a  system  of  philanthropy,  should  be  as  capacio^p 
and  comprehensive  in  the  means  employed  to  promote  the  harness  an^ 
usefulness  of  mankind,  as  it  is  extensive  and  universal  in  its  aim  Su  indi- 
vidual benefaction.  To  confine  its  labor  to  the  mere  harvest  which  it  it, 
and  has  been  gathering  most  abundantly  in  the  succour  and  relief  affiirded 
to  personal  sunering,  is  to  take  from  it,  its  highest  capacity  for  good — to 
limit  its  functions  to  mere  bodily  ministerings,  to  the  provision  against 
vant  or  poverty  only,  is  to  do  the  grossest  injustice,  as  well  to  the  subjects 
of  its  beneficence  as  to  its  own  peculiar  and  inherent  fitness,  for  far  bighr 
er  and  more  ennobling  influences  upon  the  character  of  its  votaries,  ^d 
the  age  in  which  we  live.  r 

To  discuss  the  question  of  public  education,  its  value  to  the  country,  tbe 
citizen,  to  society  at  large  even  regarded  as  a  moral  agent,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  incalculable  individual  wealth  which  it  affords  to  its  subject,  is  i 
this  time  of  day  perfectly  idle;  the  only  matter  to  be  considered  in  view 
of  engrailing  it  as  an  adjunct  upon  that  prolific  trunk,  Odd*FelIowshijp,  i$ 
how  may  it  be  done  upon  a  general  and  uniform  system.  In  many  of  th^ 
States  this  beautiful  handmaid  of  the  Order  has  been  already  for  yeara  pae^ 
tenderly  and  assiduously  cherished,  until  our  schools  have  become  th# 
admiration  of  the  community  in  the  midst  of  which  they  su  located,  and 
aaource  of  just  pride  to  their  founders.  We  may  instance  Maryland*  Viih 
j^mia  and  lilerth  Carolina  as  among  perhaps  the  most  successful  G.  ho4g* 
4o 
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es  ia  the  coDfedeiacv  under  whose  jurisdictioa  the  education  of  the  or- 
fhan$  and  ehiUrm  of  Odd-Fellows  has  been  eminently  prosperous.  We 
italicise  the  words  orphans  and  children,  because  it  is  by  that  association 
we  believe  the  cardinal  feature  of  our  Order,  its  "equality,"  is  best  carried 
out  and  practically  illustrated,  while  at  the  same  time,  abundant  means 
may  be  realized  from  the  contributions  of  the  living  parent,  to  defray  the 
charge  of  educating  the  orphan — both  alike  being  the  subjects  of  the  favor 
of  the  Order  at  large. 

We  have  thought  much  upon  this  subject,  and  have  no  difficulty  in  ex* 
pressing  the  opif  ion,  that  a  general  and  uniform  system  of  education  is 
not  only  feasible  in  the  Order,  to  be  originated  by  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  United  States,  leaving  to  the  charge  and  direction  of  State  Grand 
Lodges  the  elementary  or  primary  branches  of  education,  but  also  that 
a  seminary  or  college  might  be  instituted  at  some  central  point  of  the 
jurisdiction,  into  which  qualified  pupils  should  be  admitted  under  such 
ffegttlations  as  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  should  in  its  wisdom 
)yrovide.  We  know,  as  experience  upon  other  subjects  c-onnected  with 
the  Order  has  already  taught  ns,  that  many  vety  well  meaning  brethren 
will  at  once  cry  out  against  our  views,  as  the  mere  dreamings  of  a  diseas* 
#d  brain,  as  wild  and  visionary,  as  utterly  impracticable  of  exedution ;  as 
ftr  beyond  the  ability  of  the  Order  to  accomplish — ^well,  as  we  shall  ex- 
)peet  this  kind  of  argument,  if  unaccompanied  with  other  and  more  con- 
▼iaoing  logic,  we  shall,  as  we  have  heretofore  done  complacently  hear  it, 
t&d  give  it  just  so  much  weight  as  it  may  merit,  meanwhile  in  our  own 
%iy,  shall  address  our  earnest  invocations  to  the  Representatives  to  con- 
Aider  fully  and  duly  our  suggestions.  It  is  entirely  beyond  the  limits  re- 
served forour  editorial  in  this  number  to  give  the  details  which  have  been 
IhNkting  in  our  minds  on  this  subject,  and  perhaps  the  more  proper  time 
and  place  to  present  the  question  in  a  tangible  form  is  at  the  approaching 
session  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States-^yet  upon  the  greatest 
^nt  of  difficulty,  which  has  been  raised  by  those  brethren  with  whom 
we  have  had  the  pain  to  differ  upon  so  interesting  a  topic,  to  wit:  the 
ways  and  means,  we  may  observe,  that  if  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Unit^ 
tA  States  can  command  any  thing  like  unanimity  in  the  opinion  and  judg* 
Ihent  of  its  Representatives,  and  the  business  be  entered  upon  in  that 
dauntless  spirit  which  we  have  seen  carry  that  body  more  than  once  tri- 
umphantly through  peril  and  through  toil  for  the  sake  of  our  pure,  exalted 
and  ever  beloved  Order,  that  we  have  no  fear  as  to  lack  of  ways  and  means. 

For  the  achievement  of  so  commendable  an  object  as  the  thorough  ed- 
ucation of  the  orphans  of  our  deceased  brethren,  we  believe  that  the  chil- 
dren of  thousands  of  the  living  brethren  of  the  Order  in  every  eeetion  of 
the  jurisdiction  would  be  promptly,  cheerfully,  aye  with  alacrity  sent  td 
Odd-Fellows'  schools — provided,  which  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  equal 
advantages  can  be  afforded  in  such  academies  as  are  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
It  may  be  said  that  ample  provision  is  already  made  for  public  educatioa 
In  the  different  States  by  legislative  or  municipal  endowment,  and  that  the 
irenue  to  enlightenment  and  intellectual  culture  is  open  alike  at  the  pub* 
Kc  charge  to  all  however  humble  their  place  in  life — ^this  may  be  true  to 
•ome  extent  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  hut  we  venture  the  opinion  that 
the  advantages  held  out  by  such  ttistitutione  are  frequently  ot  iotMklL 
itfliiy,  to  sav  nothing  of  the  humilialing  position  in  ^nmich  they  plaoe  tfar 
children  of  the  poor. 
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Apkty  the  maasM  which  are  mrnUy  MMmbM  in  the  dobiiiioii  «6hooik 
of  tfttt  eili98,  of  aii  classes  and  monls,  renders  it  exceedingty  ddubtfoV 
whether  the  inmates  of  such  institutions  are  by  such  aseocii^oB  ii6t  tfafr 
ntfaer  reared  to  indolence  and  its  train  of  etils,  than  to  virtue  and  mental 
enkore.  There  are  we  know  exceptions^  just  exceptions,  to  these  -genee 
ni  obscrvetions,  especially  in  the  discipline  and  system  of  public  edtt^ 
lion  in  the  Eastern  States,  but  from  the  experience  which  we  hav6  Imd  iir 
relation  to  public  education  in  our  own  vicinity,  we  confess  we  have  evel* 
Keen  of  opinion  that  the  founding  of  a  school  in  Maryland  under  the  dirfsc- 
tkm  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State,  for  the  education  of  the  orphans  aosA 
children  of  brethren  would  give  to  those  interesting  subjects  of  the  care  of 
the  Order  in  Maryland  better  opportunities  of  improvement,  reflect  taagt 
directly  the  honor  due  to  Odd  Fellowship  in  their  behalf,  and  in  all  humatt 
prahability,  if  a  generous  co-operation  on  the  part  of  indrvidud  bcettnii 
could  be  enlisted  in  patronizing  such  an  institution,  would  very  muchang>^ 
meat  the  meana  of  usefulness  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  Edilta* 
tioii.  We  may  be  wrong  in  these  views,  wholly  wrong,  yet  they  tie  sinl^ 
cerely  entertained,  and  are  thrown  out  to  our  b^tfaren  for  what  they  aeo 
worth. 


SECRKCr. 


Much  is  said  against  our  institution,  because  it  is  presumed  there  ar^ 
eome  secrets  which  the  brotherhood  will  never  reveal,  save  to  those  who 
ese  accounted  to  become  members.  We  are  free  to  admit  that  secrecy 
is  enjoined  in  our  Lodges,  and  we  believe  that  secrecy  necessary,  and 
no  sin.  If  we  consider  secrecy  as  an  abstract  principle,  we  can  adduce 
amass  of  evidence  to  prove  it  among  the  praise- worthy  virtues  which 
men  are  bound  to  estimate  and  practice  in  their  intercouice  with  societr^ 
to  enable  them  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  several  stations  with  credit 
to  themselves,  and  advantage  to  humanity.  It  is  a  duty  incumbent  ait 
all,  of  whatever  class  or  station.  The  apprentice  should  keep  his  mastchr'rf 
ssttrets,— the  agent,  the  secrets  of  his  principal — ^the  husband  and  wife^ 
the  secrets  of  the  family :— the  juror,  the  secret  deliberations  of  the  twelve^ 
—the  statesman,  the  secrets  of  his  cabinet, — and  the  sentinel,  the  secret 
password  by  which  his  post  is  guarded. 

Much  as  secrecy  is  spoken  against,  and  much  as  our  Order  is  reviled 
for  maintaining  it,  certain  it  is,  secrecy  is  not  a  novel  doctrine,  nor  Can 
the  assertion  that  its  practice  is  not  necessary  be  successfully  maiotamedt 
If  custom  sanctions  any  thing,  or  furnishes  evidence  of  the  utility  of  itny 
practice,  then  is  the  practice  of  secrecy  fully  sanctioned)  and  its  ultlily 
made  plain ;  for  it  has  been  peculiar  to  every  nation  and  people.  The 
Egyptians  veiled  their  religion  and  politics  under  its  impenetrable  niask) 
and  their  goddess  Isis  had  this  inscription  on  her  altars-'^*'  i  aih  all  thai 
is,  hai  been,  or  shall  be,  and  no  mortal  can  remove  the  veil  that  covers 
me." 

Lyonma  among  his  constitutional  laws,  required  that  every  one.hf ep 
aocmt  whatever  was  done  or  said.  For  this  reason  the  Spartans  wem 
wont  when  they  met  at  any  feast,  that  the  meet  ancient  among,  thf  19 
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likNid  show  every  brother  the  cloorirhereattiiej  entered,  te^p-^'tike 
heed  that  not  so  moch  as  one  word  pass  out  from  thence,  oi  whatsoever 
shall  here  be  acted  or  spoken." 
Qntatius  Gurtius  sayih— that  the  Persians  held  it  as  an  inviolable  law  to 

Gish  most  grievously,  him  that  discovered  any  secret  The  wise  kug 
Nnon  forbade  drunkenness  in  a  king,  because  it  is  an  enemy  to  seere- 
ey-— «iid  sajrs— "  he  who  discovers  secrets  is  a  traitor,  and  he  that  ooncesls 
them  is  a  faithful  brother." 

The  benefits  of  our  institution  are  in  a  great  measure  preserved  and 
tensmitted  by  the  secrecy  we  observe.  Deprive  it  of  this  great  lever, 
and  it  would  not  long  live  to  moralize  and  bless.  How  important  then 
that  vre  heed  the  admonition—**  be  secret."  It  has  been  wisely  said  that 
**  secrecy  is  the  key  of  prudence,  and  the  sanctuary  of  wisdom"— let  it  be 
ebservea,  and  Odd-Fellowship  will  not  lose  its  interest  nor  its  beneficial 
power. 

A  wise  roan  sayin— *'  whosoever  discovereth  secrets,  loseth  his  credit" 
And  who  among  the  '*  faithful"  will  repose  confidence  in  the  man,  (be  he 
pvofessedly  saint  or  sinner,)  who  betrays  the  secrets  of  the  Order  he  is  so 
firmly  bound  to  cherish.  On  the  other  hand,  who  will  refuse  to  confide 
in  him  who,  having  promised,  is  faithful  to  his  pledge,  and  makes  his  pro- 
mise good. 

Pliny,  in  his  seventh  book  and  twenty-third  chapter,  informs  us  that  the 
faithful  Anaxarchus  was  taken  in  order  that  his  secrets  might  be  forced 
from  him,  but  rather  than  divulge  them,  he  bit  his  tongue  in  the  midst, 
between  his  teeth,  and  threw  it  in  the  tyrant's  face.  We  may  not  be  forc- 
ed to  such  a  biting  extremity,  yet  we  should  remember  that  many  will 
seek  to  possess  themselves  of  our  secrets  unlawfully,  and  therefore  we 
must  guard  well  the  different  avenues  thereto,  that  their  attempts  may 
prove  abortive.  Our  duty  to  the  Orders— to  ourselves,  and  to  humanity, 
requires  that  in  some  particulars,  we  should  '*be  secret,"  and  we  are  in 
honor  bound  so  to  be. 

If  we  neglect  the  practice  of  this  virtue,  the  noble  designs  of  our  instt« 
tution,  like  the  mine  having  vent,  will  be  frustrated,  and  of  none  efiect; 
but  by  the  faithful  practice  thereof  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Lodge,  the  best  designs  will  be  succe^ful,  ana  humanity  will  ere  longap- 
piove  and  bless  the  institution  of  Odd-Fellowship. — *'Be  secret  then.** 


09»  We  flatter  ourselves  that  our  readers  enjoyed  a  rich  treat  in  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  June  number,  by  Miss  E.  W.  M. — Eliza  M.  Walley — and  the 
"  Poet's  Pledge" — ^a  beautiful  poem  by  '*  Leonora" — we  are  so  weU  pleas- 
ed with  it,  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  lift  the  veil — and  say  that  it  was 
written  by  Miss  Leonorap— Wilson,  daughter  of  ex  Gov.  Wilson  of  South 
Caiolina.  We  shall  present  our  readers  with  other  jewels  from  the  pens 
of  both  these  writers. 


We  renew  our  request  to  6.  Secretaries  and  G.  Scribes  to  inform  us  of 
the  names  of  Representatives  elect  from  Grand  Lodges  andEncampmeois 
at  their  eaitiest  convenience. 


JUBor'*  lUb.  Ml 


RtpmenMbfueleei  to  Sepiembet  Senion  1844, 90  fir  at  heard  from. 

G.  M.      Gen.  Alexander  M'Rae,  JVbr/A  Carolina. 

P.  6.       Walter  French,  /few  Hampskire. 

P.  G.       John  A.  Thompson,  i 

P.  G,       Enoch  P.  Holden,   >  Maryland. 

P.  G.  P.  Kobert  Neilson,      ) 

P.  G.  M.  W.  W.  Moore,  Dieirici  of  Columbia. 

P.  G.  M.  Horn  R.  Kneass,     ) 

P.  G.  M.  Joseph  Browne,       >  Penneyhania. 

P.  C.  P.  Paul  Moody,  ) 

P.  G.       Jacob  Hcjll,  )  ,,.    .  . 

P.  G.       John  D.  M'Cabe,     i  ^*^^**^- 


CORRECT    THOUGHTS. 

In  order  that  we  may  guard  our  lips  from  profanity,  and  never  mention 
the  name  of  Deity  but  with  that  reverential  awe  which  is  due  from  the 
creature  to  his  Creator,  we  must  think  of  God  as  we  ought.  Then  we 
■hall  not  be  ashamed  when  we  reflect  that  God  knows  our  thoughts— or 
that  man  hears  our  words.  It  was  one  of  Pythagoras*  aymhoh — De  Deo 
loqui  sine  htmine  nefas  esio — Of  God  a  thoughtless  speech  denotes  a  guilty 
wretch.  Let  us  cultivate  the  habit  of  thought,— *and  let  our  thoughts  of 
God  be  correct,  that  we  may  not  be  adjudged  guilty,  on  account  of  m 
thoughtless  speech. 


ANTIQUITY    OF    O  D  D  •  P  S  LLO  W  S  H  I  P. 

Was  Aristotle  an  Odd-Fellow  ?  The  reader  will  doubtless  say,  the  ques- 
tion propounded  is  rather  singular,  and  "  I  will  leave  it  with  him  who  put 
it  forth  to  answer  it/*  Well,  we  will  give  all  the  testimony  we  have  on 
the  subject,  but  know  not  that  the  question  will  then  be  answered  to  his 
satisfaction.  That  evidence  is  as  follows—  Aristotle  was  once  asked  what 
thing  appeared  most  difficult  to  him ;  and  he  answered  '^  to  be  secret  and 
silent**  Whether  or  not  secrecy  and  silence  were  enjoined  upon  him  in 
Lod^e  we  are  not  certified,  but  these  virtues  are  enjoined  by  more  than 
words,  on  those  who  gain  admission  now.  This  circumstance  alone  may 
not  be  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  pronouncing  Aristotle  an  Odd-Fellow,  but 
it  is  all  the  evidence  we  have.  If  it  prove  him  one,  then,  certainly,  Odd- 
Fellowship  is  an  ancient  insititution ; — and  if  he  constantly  practiced  these 
difficult  virtues,  he  assuredly  was  an  Odd*Fellow.  Reader,  are  you  aa- 
«wered  ? 


JOURNAL    OF    GRAND    LODGE    U.    S. 

Ws  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  this  work,  through  tlie  polite- 
!M  of  the  publishers.    We  nave  given  it  an  ezammation  and  founa  it  full 
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of  iBtefeftting  matted  and  in  as  ftr  ss  we  are  capable  of  jadgiiigv  it  is  re- 
markably correct.  The  iaformation  it  contains  is  invaluable  to  every  faith- 
ful Odd-Fellow,  and  in  putlino;  it  forth  in  the  neat  manner  tbey  have,  the 
publishers  have  done  the  Order  a  very  acceptable  service.  To  our  breth- 
ren generally,  and  to  those  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  in  particular, 
we  commend  the  work  as  worthy  to  have  a  place  in  the  library  of  every 
one;  as  it  contains  a  concise  account  of  the  Order  from  18:21  to  1843  in- 
clusive. 

The  portraits  of  the  Past  Grand  Sires,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with 
the  persons,  are  remarkably  correct;  and  that  of  the  Corresponding  Grand 
Secretary,  we  imagine  we  can  almost  hear  speaking  of  the  progress  of  (he 
Order,  and  the  want  of  paying  subscribers  to  the  Magazine,  as  we  look 
upon  it.  His  autograph  is  very  familiar  The  work  consists  of  601  pages, 
neatly  bound  in  muslin.  Price  $2  a  copy.  McGowan  &  Tread  well,  68 
Barclay  street,  New  York,  are  the  publishers  and  proprietors,  to  whom  or- 
ders may  be  addressed — ^also  to  Babcock  &  Co.  at  the  sign  of  Franklin 
Head,  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  Dr.  Elisha  Parsons,  Savannah,  Ga.  The 
subscriber  will  procure  the  work  for  any  brother  desiring  it  in  this  section. 

ALBERT  CASE. 
Itkr^bfd,  a.,  Jmuy  1844. 


Tk$  Golden  Rule. — ^Through  the  politeness  of  the  proprietors  (we  pre* 
8ume)  we  received  the  first  number  of  this  paper,  published  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  In  the  confusion  consequent  on  moving,  we  lost  or  misUid 
the  copy,  and  are  not  able  to  give  the  names  of  the  publishers,  or  state  the 
price  of  subscription.  It  is  neatly  printed — is  decidedly  an  Odd  Fellow's 
paper,  and  full  of  interesting  and  instructive  matter.  Brother  Ridgely 
in  speaking  of  it  says — '*  We  venture  the  opinion  that  if  it  continues 
as  it  has  begun,  to  be  filled  with  good  matter,  that  it  will  live,  and  that 
is  saving  a  good  deal  for  a  periodical  devoted  to  our  Order.'*  We  are 
much  surprised  at  the  meagre  support  our  periodicals  receive  from  an  Or- 
der numbering  so  many  thousands.  We  know  not  how  brethren  who  love 
the  institution,  can  sit  content  without  having  a  paper  devoted  to  its  inter- 
ests, that  would  give  them  information  of  its  progress,  and  inculcate  its 
principles.  And  finally,  we  know  not  how  any  Odd-Fellow  can  receive 
the  Covenant,  and  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  for  it.  We  wish  every  read- 
er of  this  would  prevail  on  another  brother  to  subscribe  and  pay  for  some 
l^per  devoted  to  Odd-Fellowship. 


We  commend  the  following  excellent  remarks  upon  a  very  important  sub- 
ject from  the  ^' Ark'  to  our  Brethren  at  large — Editor, 

"  Investigating  Committee — More  depends  on  a  faithful  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  this  committee  than  perhaps  on  any  other  part  of  our  work,  as  to 
their  watchfulness,  in  a  great  measure,  is  entrusted  the  purity,  stability 
and  usefulness  of  our  Order.  Charity  to  its  members  demands  the  strict- 
est scrutiny  in  the  admission  of  those  on  whom  must  devolve  the  reapen- 
nibility  of  keeping  bright  and  unspotted  its  untarnished  honor. . 
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&»w  important,  then,  that  reports  from  these  committees  should  be 
maturely  considered  before  being  presented  to  the  Lodge,  so  that  Brothers 
unacquainted  with  the  applicant  may  rely  with  undoubting  confidence  on 
their  fe^commendation. 

We  should  ever  remember  that  all  societies  which  have  flourished  and 
feS  can  trace  their  decay  to  the  misconduct  of  their  own  members,  and 
that  our  standing  will  be  more  injured  by  one  unworthy  Brother  than  by 
all  the  shafts  of  malice  and  envy  united.  Then  let  us  resolve  to  guara 
Hitfe  sleepless  vigilance  the  portals  of  our  beloved  Order ;  to  be  watchful 
<rf  our  own  deportment,  and  unceasing  in  the  practice  of  those  cardinal 
firtues  which  have  made  Odd-Fellowship  the  delight  of  the  philanthropist 
ofeveiyland." 

HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

Missouri — Extract  of  a  letter  from  brother  W.  W,  Gaunt,  dated  Lexing- 
ton, May  6M,  1844. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  inform  you,  that  a  Lodge  of  out  beloved 
Order  has,  after  much  labor  and  many  disappointments  been  planted  in 
this  place.  Many  attempts  have  heretofore  been  made,  (the  first  I  believe 
in  1841,)  to  accomplish  that  object,  but  none  succeeded  until  the  4th  of 
December  last,  when  in  answer  to  a  call  for  a  meeting  five  qualified  broth- 
ers responded.  We  drew  up  a  petition  for  a  charter,  and  as  soon  as  po^ 
sible  flent  it  on  to  St.  Louis,  for  the  action  of  the  JR.  VV.  G.  Lodge  of  thia^ 
State,  who  granted  us  a  charter  for  Harrison  LodgCt  JVo,  9,  with  the  fol* 
lowing  members,  viz : — 
.  W.  W.  Gaunt,         of  Friendship  Lodge,  Lexington,  Ky.  N.  G. 

Jos.  H-  Oliver,       "  Chosen  Friends'      "       Louisville,     "    V.  G. 

M.  W.  Withers,      "  Mississippi  "      Natchez,  Miss.  Sec'ryi 

Jas.  Clowdesly,      "  Franklin  "      Baltimore,  Md.  Treas. 

"  M.  L.  Beal,  *'  Far  West  "       Boonville,  Mo.   Guard. 

P.  G.  N.  A.  Spear,  "  Lafayette  "       Georgetown,  Ky. 

Henry  Coursey,     "  Kindred  "      Greensborough,  Md. 

The  first  five  were  the  petitioners.  The  warrant  was  delivered  and  the 
officers  installed,  with  all  due  form  and  ceremony,  by  D.  D.  G.  Sire  Wheu 
S.  Stewart,  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  18th  ult.  His  ability  and  zeal  for  the 
cause  needs  no  comment,  as  it  is  already  well  known  to  the  Order*  We 
etill  labor  under  great  disadvantages,  one  of  our  number  having  to  ride  1$ 
miles  to  attend  our  meetings  and  another  12,  and  a  third  lives  nearly  30 
miles  distant.  Notwithstanding  this  we  meet  regularly  every  week,  and 
having  a  bright  field  of  labor  before  us,  and  being  confident  of  success,  we 
ace  determined  to  overcome  all  difficulties,  and  if  our  utmost  energies  can 
aceomplidh  it,  our  Lodge  shall  be  the  "  Urim  and  Thummim"  of  Odd-Fel«- 
lowship.     Petitions  from  good  and  worthy  citizens  are  coming  in  rapidly. 


Michigan — Extract  of  a  letter  from  D.  D.  G,  Sire  Samuel  Yorke  JSULm, 
dated  Detroit,  July  2,  1844. 

*    Herewith  you  receive  a  draft  for  $62  17,  being  the  10  per  cent,  dui 
the  R.  W.  G.  Lodge  of  the  United  States  on  the  gross  receipts  of  Michi- 


gtQ  Lodge,  No«  1, 1.  0.  0.  F.  of  Detroit,  doting  the  term  eodiag  the  lift 
moDth.  Le»t  night  was  the  first  of  the  new  quarter  and  I  ioaliUed  the 
following  officers  elect,  vis:  Benj.  F.  Hall,  N.  G. — Aaher  S.  Kellogg,  V. 
G.— John  Chester,  Sec'ry— George  Doty,  Treas.  You  will  oheerre  thiit 
bv  the  annual  report  herewith  transmittedi  aince  the  estahUnhmeot  of  Mt« 
onigan  Lod^  No.  1,  vis:  Dec.  Q,  1843,  there  have  become  memben  lOt 
persons-— initiated  92,  by  card  11.  During  the  interval  eight  have  draws 
their  cards  and  one  has  been  expelled,  leaving  at  the  close  of  last  term  dM 
number  of  94  regular  contributing  members.  All  this  has  been  done  in 
a  little  less  than  seven  months ;  besides  organising  another  Lodge  and  la 
Encampment  Respecting  Wavne  Lodge  No.  S,  and  the  Encampment 
here,  I  cannot  be  so  definite,  as  their  officers  have  not  yet  transmitted  their 
reports.  I  was  assisted  in  the  installation  by  Past  Grand  A.  B.  Teny  of 
Wayne  Lodge  No.  2. 

fVom  th$  same,  dated  July  12,  1844. 

A  few  davs  ago  I  sent  you  the  annual  and  quarterly  report  of  Wayne 
Lodge  No.  i,  and  to*day  I  transmit  a  similar  report  from  Michigan  En- 
campment No.  1.  By  reference  to  them  you  will  marlc  the  flourisfainfi; 
eonaition  of  Odd-  Fellowship  in  this  State.  Wayne  Lodge  was  institutea 
last  April  and  already  numbers  —  members  and  a  Past  Grand.  I  instal- 
led on  the  1st  inst.  the  officers  of  the  current  term,  viz: — John  Robinson, 
Jr.,  N.  G.;  Charles  S.  Adams,  V.  G.;  Henry  M.  Roby,  Secretary,  and 
Henry  L.  Whipple,  Treasurer.  The  ceremonies  were  well  conducted  by 
the  aid  of  P.  G.  Terry,  and  the  Hall  was  crowded  despite  the  oppressive 
heat  of  the  weather. 

Michigan  Encampment  was  instituted  on  the  3d  of  April  last,  hut  the 
installation  did  not  take  place  until  the  10th  of  that  month.  Of  course 
then  you  must  agree  that  we  are  industrious  workmen  when  you  obserra 
that  our  Scribe  reports  36  R.  P.  D.  Patriarchs  at  the  close  of  last  quarter. 
The  officers  elect  for  the  current  term  are  Asher  S.  Kellogg,  C.  P.;  John 
Chester,  H.  P.;  Charles  S.  Adams,  S.  W.;  Henry  M.  Roby,  Scribe;  Geo. 
Doty,  Treasurer;  James  H.  MuUett,  J.  W.;  Albert  Marsh,  Sentinel.-— 
These  officers  have  not  yet  been  installed.  The  delay  of  that  ceremony 
is  owing  to  the  desire  of  the  Encampment  to  allow  the  officers  of  the  past 
term  such  additional  regular  nights  of  service  as  will  enable  them  to  re» 
eeive  the  benefit  of  the  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  U. 
States  at  its  last  regular  communication  in  regard  to  cases  where  less  than 
seven  weeks  of  a  quarter  »hall  have  expired.  The  installation  will  how- 
ever take  place  on  Thursday  the  25th  inst.,  by  which  time  the  requisi* 
tions  of  the  R.  W.  Grand  Lodge  will  be  complif'd  with. 

I  regret  that  the  Reports  of  Wayne  Lodge  No.  2,  and  Michigan  En« 
campment  No.  1,  were  not  presented  to  me  with  the  promptitude  of  Mi* 
dugan  Lodge  No.  1. 

The  neglect  of  duty  was  altogether  unintentional  and  must  be  attribnt> 
ed  to  causes  which  fully  palliate  any  apparent  disrespect  to  the  rules  ot 
the  Grand  Lodee  of  the  United  States.  I  can  assure  you  that  in  neither 
of  the  three  booies  here  has  there  ever  been  manifested  the  slightest  tend- 
ency to  insubordination,  but  they  vie  with  one  another  in  adhering  to  the 
usages  and  land-marks  of  the  Order. 
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REMARKS   ON   CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 

BT    BBO.    0AMOEL    TORKB    ATLBB. 

The  penalty  of  death  has,  for  a^es,  been  one  of  the  most  i)rominent 
features  of  the  code  of  all  Christendom.  The  free  spirit  of  inquiry  has  at 
last  attacked  it,  and  philanthropy  is  denouncing,  in  unequivocsd  language, 
the  barbarity  of  the  custom. 

The  law,  in  our  opinion,  sprang  from  the  passion  of  revenge,  and  is 
based  on  the  sentiment  of  terror.  The  source  of  it  is,  therefore,  incom- 
j>atible  with  the  Christian  religion;  and  the  feelings  which  a  public  execu- 
tion is  intended  to  alarm  are  congenial  only  to  the  slaves  of  despotism. — 
'*  Virtue"  says  Montesquieu,  "  is  the  principle  of  a  Republic,  honor,  of  a 
monarchy,  and  terror,  of  a  despotism. 

As  an  American  citizen  then,  and  as  a  man,  I  most  ardently  desire  the 
abolition  of  this  horrid  penalty.  Whether  this  desire  is  prompted  by  the 
mere  disposition  to  innovate  on  established  usages,  or  the  suggestion  of  a 
sickly  fastidiousness,  my  readers  can  judge  without  the  loss  of  much  time, 
for  I  will  proceed  to  respectfully  set  forth,  without  further  preliminary  re- 
marks, some  of  the  reasons  which  have  influenced  my  mind.  I  view  the 
punishment  of  death  as,  in  the  first  place,  wrong  in  itself;  for  it  at  once 
deprives  the  State  of  a  citizen  while  it,  by  no  means,  recompenses  com- 
munity for  the  perpetration  of  a  crime. 

In  political  economy,  the  surest  wealth  of  a  country  is  held  to  consist  in 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  No  Government  is  able,  by  mere  enact- 
ment of  a  law,  to  supply  itself  with  citizens,  nor  ought  it,  by  arbitrary 
legislation,  to  bereave  itself  of  them. 

If,  indeed,  a  member  of  the  commonwealth,  manifest  so  violent  a  spirit 
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as  to  disiorb  the  public  tranquillity,  and  transgresses  the  rules  established 
by  his  own  consent,  it  is  then  proper  that  the  cbnservative  power  of  sodety 
should  be  exerted  to  restrain  his  insubordination,  and  prevent  the  ilb 
which  must  inevitably  result  from  impurity. 

Bjr  his  own  act,  the  offender  has  aemonstrated  his  incapacity  to  enjoy 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  association  with  his  fellows,  and,  like  a  child 
or  a  lunatic,  he  must  be  placed  under  a  guardianship  that  will  correct  and 
control  him. 

Imprisonment  is  just,  because  it  certainly  pi^vents  a  repetition  of  the 
offence  and  affords,  at  the  same  time,  an  opportunity  of  reformation  to  the 
criminal.  The  State,  moreover,  is  not  bereaved  of  a  citizen,  and  can  yet 
derive  advantage  from  his  industry :  whereas,  to  punish  an  offender  with 
death,  destroys  at  once,  both  his  life  and  his  usefulness. 

Besides^  the  infliction  of  the  penalty  of  death  is  an  usurped  power  of 
Government.  "  The  law  of  England,"  from  which  we  derive  our  maxims 
of  jurisprudence,  ''wisely  and  religiously  considers,"  says  Blackstone, 
(book  4,  p.  139)  **  that  no  man  hath  a  power  to  destroy  life  but  by  com- 
mission from  God,  the  author  of  if 

How  the  learned  commentator,  from  such  a  postulate,  can  draw  infer- 
ences  in  vindication  of  the  bloodjr  code  of  England,  we  cannot  now  stop 
to  consider.  We  merely  ^uote  his  authority  as  uncontroverted,  and  are 
willing  to  abide  by  the  legitimate  conclusion  from  such  premises. 

Society  is  composed  of  individuals  in  collective  form,  and  every  man 
surrenders  a  portion  of  his  personal  rights  the  better  to  secure  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rest.  All  ^vemment,  then,  is  constituted  of  derived  power, 
and  the  extent  of  the  nghts  surrendered  must  always  define  and  limit  its 
authority.  "  The  suicide,"  continues  Blackstone,  **  is  guilty  of  a  double  of- 
fence ;  one  spiritual,  in  evading  the  prerogative  of  the  Almighty  and  rush- 
ing into  his  immediate  presence  uncalled  for ;  the  other  temporal,  against 
the  king,  who  hath  an  interest  in  the  preservation  ofaUhis  subjects.  The 
law  has,  therefore,  ranked  this  amongst  the  highest  crimes !" 

Hence,  it  appears,  that  the  law  recognizes  no  right  of  taking  away  his 
own  life  as  belonging  to  any  man,  and  therefore  no  power  to  inflict  death 
could  be  possibly  surrendered  by  any  man  nor  delegated  to  any  govern- 
ment. 

The  distinction  drawn  by  our  writer  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
nature  of  the  offence,  by  no  means  weakens  our  position,  but  strength- 
ens it.  We,  in  this  country,  recognize  no  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  our 
courts,  but  we  fullj  concur  that  every  temporal  motive  prompts  to  the 
*'  preservation"  of  life,  and  history  must  enforce  on  every  liberal  mind  the 
conviction,  that  to  the  iniquitous  connection  of  church  and  State,  and  the 
consequent  assumption  of  spiritual  powers  by  the  secular  Executive  must 
be  mainly  if  not  exclusively  attributed  the  sanguinary  character  of  the 
code  of  Christendom. 

it  is  observable  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  lenient  in  their  crim- 
inal jurisprudence :  banishment  being  deemed  the  severest  penalty. 

Death  was  sometimes  decreed,  but  the  instances  are  separated  by  cen- 
turies, and  form  but  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  Livy  says  of  the  Ro- 
mans, that  "  no  people  were  ever  more  fond  of  moderation  in  punish- 
ments," and  Cicero  in  one  of  his  orations  cries  out — "  far,  far  from  us  be 
the  punishment  of  death;  its  ministers,  its  instruments !    Remove  them 
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not  only  from  their  actual  operation  on  our  bodies,  but  banish  them  from 
our  eyes,  our  ears,  our  thoughts,  for  not  their  infliction,  but  the  appre- 
faension,  the  existence  of  these  things  is  disgraceful  to  a  freeman  and  a 
Soman  citizen." 

The  people  of  Greece  sometimes  condemned  a  citizen  to  death,  but 
dreading  to  execute  their  own  decree  bade  the  culprit  administer  to  him- 
self the  fatal  hemlock  in  the  solitude  of  his  cell. 

As  civilization  has  advanced  the  sense  of  community  has  become  shock- 
ed at  judicial  torture,  and  the  barbarous  penalties  of  that  code  which  ter- 
rified the  people  of  the  middle  a^s  into  submission ;  and  ever^  century 
has  been  marked  by  the  progressive  and  mild  spirit  of  the  Chnstian  dis- 
pensation. Even  under  our  own  eyes  and  within  our  remembrance,  the 
pillory  and  the  whipping-post  have  been  held  disgraceful  aids  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  the  frequent  discussion  of  the  very  question 
under  consideration  is  a  most  signal  evidence  of  a  new  and  better  spirit 
shed  abroad  in  men's  hearts. 

Public  opinion  is  against  the  infliction  of  the  penalty  of  death.  This  is 
manifest  in  every  trial  for  a  capital  ofience.  The  sympathies  of  commu- 
nity are  almost  invariably  concentrated  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  and 
eveiy  legal  sttfatle^  is  applauded  or  connived  at,  which  can,  in  any  man- 
ner, exculpate  the  criminal.  No  one  can  deny  that  a  much  longer  time 
is  spent  on  these  occasions,  yi  endeavors  to  empannel  a  juiy  than  is  re- 
<|uired  to  adjudicate  the  case:  and  eveiy  man  at  iJl  conversant  with  pub- 
lic prosecutions  roust  acknowledge  that  the  tribunal  solemnly  sworn  to 
try  the  issue,  seems  to  avail  itself  of  not  only ''  probable''  but  possible 
'<  doubts"  of  the  guilt  of  the  culprit,  rather  than  exercise  the  awful  res- 
ponsibility of  taking  away  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature. 

In  this  era  of  benevolence,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  advocates 
of  capital  punishment  dionld  be  found,  ttlmost  exclusively,  amongst  the 
avowed  professors  and  official  ministers  of  that  religion,  the  advent  of 
which  was  hailed  by  celestial  choirs,  as  the  beginning  of  peace  on  earth 
and  good  will  to  man.  Unmindful  of  the  precepts  and  examples  of  the 
blessed  Saviour  of  mankind  who  came  "not  to  destroy  men's  ^vea  but  to 
save  them,"  heedless  of  the  '*  spirit"  and  clinging  rather  to  the  "  letter" 
of  the  law  which  ''  killeth,"  they  go  about  breathing  death  witiiout  reme- 
dy to  the  transgressor.  "  Who-so  sheddeth  man's  blood  bj  man  shall  his 
blood  be  shed,"  is  insisted  on  as  the  only  sound  maxim  of  criminal  juris- 
prudence :  as  if  a  code,  designed  for  an  ignorant  and  degraded  people  three 
thousand  years  ago,  were  appropriate  to  this  age  of  intelligence  and  Chris- 
tianityl 

The  abolition  of  capital  punishment  is  not  however,  propeiljr  to  be  treat- 
ed as  a  the<^ogical  question.  There  is  no  necessity  for  mdang  it  a  mat- 
ter of  scripture  controversy,  and  our  readers  will  accord  a  moment's  indul- 
gence while  a  single  observation  is  thrown  out  to  show  how  very  inappo- 
sitely  the  sacred  records  have  been  recommended  as  a  legislative  guide. 

The  first  case  of  murder  occuring  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Jehovah,  as 
immediate  Judge  of  mankind,  was  that  of  Abel. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  a  precedent  would  then  have  been  established 
for  the  adjudication  of  all  future  offences  of  that  grade. 

Did  then  Jehovah  put  Cain,  the  murderer,  to  death  ?  Far  from  it.— 
The  sentence  was  banishment,  and  when  the  exile  cried  out  that  his  pun- 
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ishmeat  was  greater  than  he  could  bear,  and  *^  feared  lest  every  man  who 
met  him  might  slay  him,"  Jehovah  denounced  **  seven-fold  vengeance'' 
on  his  slayer  and  '^  set  a  mark  upon  Gain  lest  any  finding  him  should  slay 
him." 

Here  was  as  deliberate,  wilful  and  malicious  a  murder  as  the  annals  of 
turpitude  exhibit,  and  if  the  matter  is  to  be  thedogically  considered,  the 
example  of  Jehovah  himself  is,  surely,  the  safest  precedent 

Precepts  are  liable  to  divers  constructions,  but  example  cannot  be  mis- 
understood, especially  when  the  motives  of  action  are  avowed. 

In  this  case,  the  punishment  of  death  was  not  only  expressly  foibidden, 
but  actually  provided  against.  If  we  present  some  apparent  inconsistency 
between  the  example  set  by  Jehovah  and  his  precept  in  the  Mosaic  code; 
we  have  no  irreverent  intention.  We  merely  wish  to  show  the  impropn- 
ety  of  mixing  things  sacred  with  profane.  The  kingdom  of  Heaven  is 
not  of  this  world,  and  the  Puritans  of  New  England  have  afforded  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  absurdity  as  well  as  impossibility  of  re-enacting  the 
Mosaic  laws. 

On  the  disgusting  horrors  of  a  public  execution  we  have  no  diapontiQii 
to  expatiate,  and  merely  allude  to  it  here  as  exhibiting  the  change  taking 
place  in  public  opinion;  for  such  spectacles  are  dauly becoming  more 
repugnant  to  the  public  taste.  In  several  States,  executions  are  consum- 
mated privately,  and  thus,  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  their  favor, 
viz :  the  warning  to  spectators,  has  been  yielded  up. 

This  is  encouraging  to  philanthropy  and  to  decency,  and  is  a  conce»« 
sion  involving  the  absolute  surrender,  before  a  very  distant  day,  of  this 
vindictive  prerogative. 

The  fallibility  of  human  testimony  is  another  reason  which  has  influ- 
enced our  opinion.  A  volume  might  be  collected  of  instances,  where,  on 
incorrect  evidence,  innocent  men  have  been  convicted,  sentenced  and  ex« 
ecuted.  Crimes  are  not  committed,  as  a  general  rule,  except  in  secrecy- 
Testimony  of  a  direct,  unequivocal  character,  is  so  hard  to  be  obtained, 
that  courts  have  found  themselves  compelled  to  admit  circumstantial  or 
presumptive  evidence. 

All  men  are,  certainly,  more  or  less  influenced  by  their  feelings,  and 
their  testimony  must,  more  or  less,  be  affected  by  prepossession  or  preju- 
dice. If,  indeed,  there  could  be  found  a  witness  of  entirely  indifferent 
mind,  it  caxmot  be  supposed  that  his  memory  can,  always,  be  at  his  com- 
mand. 

Some  minute  incident  involving,  perhaps,  a  critical  point  in  the  inves- 
tigation, mav  escape  his  recollection,  and  a  life  be  forfeited  by  the  over- 
sight If  the  punishment  of  death  be  inflicted,  how  irreparable  is  the 
fatal  mistake !    There  is  no  repentance  when  the  victim  is  in  the  grave. 

A  family  may  be,  nay  has  been,  left  without  a  husband  and  a  father; 
and,  after  years  of  destitution  and  grief,  some  accidental  circumstance  or 
death-bed  confession  establishes  the  fact  that  perjury  or  ignorance  wrought 
his  condemnation  and  execution. 

What  help  is  there,  then,  for  the  disgraced  widow  and  orphans  ?  Of 
what  avail  to  them  is  the  repentant  pity  of  the  world  ?  Shunned  by  friends 
and  estranged  for  years  from  their  kindred,  can  the  wounded  spirit  and 
the  broken  heart  be  healed  by  the  posthumous  redress  of  '<  amending  the 
records"  of  the  court,  and  reversing  the  irretrievable  sentence  ?    The  State 
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has  lost  a  citizen ;  and  the  ''  inalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness"  have  been  sacrificed  to  a  slavish  veneration  of  despotic 
and  atrocious  usages. 

Had  imprisonment  been  substituted  for  death,  justice  might  have 
awarded  some  recompense  to  the  innocent  convict. 

We  have  thus,  as  briefly  as  practicable,  disposed  of  the  question  which 
it  was  proposed  to  treat.  We  have  not  said  all  that  might  be  said,  or  all 
that  we  wish  to  say  on  the  subject  We  have  endeavored  to  restrict  our- 
selves, as  closely  as  we  could,  to  the  single  inquiry  ''  whether  capital  pun- 
ishment ought  to  be  abolished  ?''  and  have  carefully  avoided  the  discus- 
sion of  the  maoy  topics  incidental  and  correlative  to  it 

Whatever  arguments  have  been  advanced  are  based  on  facts,  but  it  was 
deemed  unnecessary  to  occupy  the  pages  of  your  valuable  periodical  by 
enumerating  instances  and  copying  s^tistics.  In  conclusion,  however,  let 
me  exhort  every  one  who  loves  justice  and  mercy  to  bear  in  remembrance 
that  crime  is  frequently  provoked  by  imorance,  poverty  or  passion ;  that 
neither  imprisonment  nor  exile  preclude  industry,  instruction  and  reform- 
ation ;  and  that  it  is  certainly  more  humane  to  enlighten  the  imorant  than 
suddenly  to  cut  him  off  with  all  his  imperfections  on  his  head. 

IMlvilv  WdUfoi,  July  97, 1844. 


NO   IDOLS! 


BT   MISS    C.    LOPISB    M*    BSaWMBK. 


'*  I  HAVE  no  idols— no  not  one ; 
I  worship  nought  beneath  the  sun," 
Spake  one  whose  life-sands  sped  away, 
Whose  limbs  waz'd  fainter  day  by  day. 
Whose  falt'ring  tones  and  wasting  breath 
Whisper'd  Ihy  coming,  silent  Death ! 
"  I  have  no  idols— no,  not  one ; 
I  worship  nought  beneath  the  sun." 

The  mi$€r  dwelt  all  lonely  where 

No  sound  disturbed  the  quiet  air 

Sare  clinking  gold,  vile,  worthless  gold, 

For  which  e'en  hopes  of  Hear'n  were  sold ! 

*'  I  have  no  idols"— soft  the  words 
Floated  around  like  music-chords 
Kiss'd  by  the  breeze^a  maiden  spoke 
Across  whose  cheek  a  fiunt  blush  broke, 
As  smiling  lips  pour*d  forth  a  lay 
Of  lore  which  ne'er  should  know  decay— 
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'*  I  iMTe  no  idoli— no,  not  one ; 
I  cheriih  all  thingt,  wonhip 


The  lorer  foond  a  stranger's  grave 
Far  o'er  the  deep  Atlantic's  ware. 
And  earth  her  shatter'd  form  reoeir'd 
Who  for  an  idol  madly  grier'd ! 

"  I  hare  no  idols— tme,  my  heart 
Is  link'd  to  thine;  we  must  not  part, 
Bnt  God  who  biess'd  me  ne'er  shall  be 
ForgotteVor  less  loT'd  than  thee — 
I  eonld  not  smile  oooteot  wert  thoa 
Heedless  of  Him  to  whom  I  bow," 
Mnrmor'd  a  food  and  gentle  wife 
To  one  who  shar'd  her  all  in  life. 

False  doeCrines  met  the  hnsbaad's  ear. 
He  plonf'd  in  mad'ning  gnilt's  career^ 
While  sAtf,  that  being  meek  and  fair. 
Forsook  her  Oad,  hiM  lot  to  share ! 

<*  I  have  no  idols— roond  my  hearth 
Is  heard  the  tones  of  childish  mirth. 
And  one  Cur  blossom  to  my  side 
Is  dinging  now,  my  joy  and  pride  ; 
Ah !  sweet  his  lispings  are  to  me. 
Though  nought  like  vain  idolatry," 
A  mother  said,  '<  dwells  in  the  breast 
To  which  my  noble  child  is  press'd." 

Death*s  shadow  darken'd  o'er  a  Uee, 
Beaming  as  with  angelic  grace. 
And  maniac  tones  rang  on  the  air. 
Oh !  God  relent— my  treasure  spare ! 
BtJUmon:  m.,  SSU  J^,  1844. 


EIGHTEEN  MONTHS   IN   RUSSIA. 

BT    A    PROFSSSOR    OF    ARMS. 

riOM    TRB    raCMCH,    BY    MISS    B.    M.    WaLLBT,   or   MACON,   OA. 

THE  GRAND  DUKE   CONSTAIVTINS. 

"  Ver7  well,"  said  Count  Alexis  Wanikoff,  "your  reputation  is  now 
established,  and  you  only  require  an  imperial  commission  to  consolidate 
it  Hold,  here  is  a  letter  to  the  Aid«de>camp  of  the  eiand  duke  Constan* 
tine,  who  must  already  have  heard  of  you.    Introduce  yourself  to  him 
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boldly,  with  your  petition  for  his  brother,  the  Emperor,  and  ask  him  tore- 
commend  you.'' 

''  But,  Count,"  said  I,  hesitatingly,  ^*  do  you  suppose  he  will  receive 
me  well?" 

"  That  depends  on  what  you  consider  a  good  reception." 

"  I  mean,  will  he  be  likely  to  receive  me  civilly,  graciously?" 

"  Ah !  my  dear  sir,''  said  Count  Alexis,  laughing,  *'  you  do  us  too  much 
honor.  You  would  treat  us  as  civilized  people,  when,  in  truth,  we  are 
still  half  barbarians.  There  is  the  letter.  I  have  opened  the  door  for  you, 
but  I  can  promise  you  nothing — all  depends  on  the  good  or  bad  humor  of 
the  czarowich,  and  you  must  take  your  chance.  You  have  a  battle  to 
fight,  and  a  victoir  to  gain.     Adieu,  may  good  fortune  attend  you." 

I  had  need  of  this  encouragement,  at  least,  for  I  knew  the  reputation  of 
the  man  with  whom  I  had  to  do,  and  I  must  acknowledge,  that  to  attack 
an  Ukraine  bear  in  his  den,  would  have  seemed  a  less  formidable  under- 
taking, than  to  ask  a  favor  of  the  czarowich,  that  strange  compound  of 
good  qualities  and  uncontrolled  passions. 

The  grand  duke  Coustantine,  who  was  younger  than  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, and  older  than  the  grand  duke  Nicholas,  possessed  neither  the  win- 
ning elegance  of  the  first,  nor  the  calm,  cold  dignity  of  the  latter.  He 
seemed  to  inherit  his  disposition  entirely  from  his  j(ather,  so  completely 
were  the  peculiar  eccentricities  of  Paul  re-produced  in  him ;  while  the 
two  others  resembled  Catharine,  one  in  the  heart,  the  other  in  the  head ; 
both  possessing  that  imperial  grandeur  of  character,  for  which  their  ances- 
tress was  so  smkingly  distinguished. 

Indeed,  from  the  very  birth  of  her  two  oldest  grand-sons,  Catharine 
seems  to  have  resolved  that  they  should  divide  the  world  between  them ; 
the  very  names  she  bestowed,  calling  one  Alexander,  and  the  other  Con- 
stantine,  confirms  the  idea,  and  the  whole  course  of  their  education,  which 
she  herself  directed,  was  only  in  furtherance  of  this  gigantic  project — 
Thus  Constantine,  whom  she  destined  for  the  Eastern  Empire,  had  only 
Greek  nurses  and  Greek  attendants,  while  Alexander,  who  was  to  rule 
the  West,  was  surrounded  by  the  English.  The  tutor,  common  to  both 
brothers,  was  a  Swiss,  named  Laharpe,  cousin  to  that  brave  General  La- 
harpe,  who  served  in  Italy,  imder  Bonaparte.  But  the  lessons  of  this  ex- 
cellent instructor,  were  not  received  with  equal  readiness  by  his  two  pu- 
pils, and  the  seed,  although  the  same,  produced  yery  different  fruits ;  for 
on  one  side  it  fell  upon  a  prepared  and  generous  soil,  and  on  the  other, 
upon  one  which  was  by  nature  wild  and  sterile. 

While  Alexander  at  twelve  years  of  age,  replied  to  Graft,  his  professor 
of  experimental  philosophy,  who  told  him  that  light  was  a  continual  ema- 
nation of  particles  from  the  sun,  "  That  cannot  be,  for  in  that  case  the  sun 
would  be  constantly  growing  smaller,"  Constantine  answered  Saken,  his 
private  tutor  who  urged  him  to  learn  to  read,  *'  I  will  not  learn,  for  I  see 
that  you  are  always  reading,  and  yet  you  are  a  fool." 

Something  of  the  characters  of  the  two  children  may  be  inferred  from 
these  answers. 

Constantine's  dislike  for  scientific  pursuits  was  however  equalled  by  his 
taste  for  military  exercises.  The  use  of  arms,  the  management  of  horses, 
the  manceuvering  of  armies,  was  in  his  opinion  much  more  useful  knowl- 
edge for  a  prince  than  any  of  the  arts  in  which  his  brother  delighted. — 
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After  the  rupture  between  Russia  and  France,  he  was  sent  to  Italy  under 
the  order  of  field-marshal  Suwarrow,  who  had  the  char^  of  completing 
his  military  education.  A  master  of  this  description,  qmte  as  mucn  cele- 
brated for  his  eccentricities  as  his  courage,  was  ill  chosen  to  reform  the 
natural  singularities  of  Gonstantine,  whicn  consequently  instead  of  disap- 
pearing, were  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  the  question  was  frequently 
asked  if  the  resemblance  of  the  young  grand  duke  to  his  father  did  not 
extend  even  to  his  aberrations  of  intellect. 

After  the  treaty  of  Vienna  Gonstantine  was  nominated  viceroy  of  Pol- 
and. Placed  at  the  head  of  a  warlike  people,  his  military  tastes  now  re- 
doubled their  energy,  and  for  want  of  those  real  combats  in  which  he  had 
lately  been  engaged,  parades  and  reviews,  those  phantoms  of  war,  were 
his  only  amusements.  Summer  or  winter,  wherever  he  might  be  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  was  up  and  arrayed  in  his  uniform  of  a  gen- 
eral, and  no  valet  was  ever  required  to  assist  at  his  toilet.  Then,  seated 
at  a  table  covered  with  military  orders,  in  a  room,  on  each  pannel  of  which 
was  painted  the  costume  of  some  renment,  he  examined  the  reports  de- 
livered the  evening  before  by  Gol.  Axamilowski,  or  the  prefect  of  police 
Lubowidzki,  approving  or  disapproving  them,  but  adding  to  all  some  re- 
mark. 

This  labor  continued  till  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  after  hasti- 
ly taking  a  soldier's  breakfast  he  usually  reviewed  two  regiments  of  in- 
ftntry,  and  a  squadron  of  cavalry.  The  platoons  filed  off  at  eaual  dist- 
ances and  with  mathematical  precision  before  the  czarovnch,  wno  exam* 
ined  them  standing,  dressed  in  the  green  uniform  of  a  chasseur,  and  wear- 
ing a  hat  loaded  with  cock's  feathers,  which  he  contrived  to  place  on  his 
head  in  such  a  manner  that  while  one  comer  touched  his  left  epaulette 
the  other  pointed  to  the  sky.  His  brow  was  narrow,  and  plowed  with 
deep  furrows,  indicating  continual  and  anxious  thought,  while  a  pair  of 
bush^  eyebrows  lowering  with  a  constant  frown,  almost  entirely  conceal- 
ed his  small  blue  eyes.  This,  with  his  little  fiat  nose  and  lone  upper  l^p, 
gave  a  strangely  savage  expression  to  his  head,  which,  placed  on  a  neck 
extremely  short  and  naturally  bending  forward,  seemed  sunk  between  his 
shoulders. 

But  when  he  saw  those  men  whom  he  had  trained,  heard  their  measur- 
ed steps,  and  listened  to  the  military  music,  a  species  of  fever  seized  him, 
and  his  face  flushed  crimson.  His  stiffened  arms  clung  convulsively  to 
his  body,  and  the  motionless  fingers  were  nervously  expanded,  while  his 
feet,  in  continual  aritation,  beat  the  time,  and  his  deep  guttural  voice  from 
time  to  time  uttered  hoarse  jerking  sounds  unlike  any  thing  human,  which 
expressed  either  satisfaction  if  all  went  on  right,  or  rage  if  any  thing  h^ 
pened  contrary  to  his  discipline.  In  this  last  case  his  punishments  were 
almost  always  terrible,  for  the  slightest  fault  procured  to  the  soldier  a  pri- 
son, and  to  the  officer  loss  of  rank.  This  severity  was  not  indeed  con- 
fined to  men,  it  extended  even  to  animals.  He  once  caused  a  monkey, 
who  made  too  much  noise,  to  be  hung  in  his  cage ;  a  horse  who  stumbled 
with  him  received  a  thousand  lashes ;  and  a  favorite  dog  who  waked  him 
in  the  night  by  howling,  was  shot  by  his  orders. 

As  for  his  good  humor,  it  was  not  less  savage  than  his  anger.  He  ex- 
pressed it  by  shouts  of  laughter,  joyously  rubbing  his  hands,  and  beating 
the  earth  with  his  feet.    In  this  mood,  he  would  catch  up  the  first  child 
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he  met,  turn  it  over  and  over  in  every  way,  kiss  it,  pinch  its  nose  and 
cheeks,  and  end  by  sending  it  away  with  a  piece  of  gold  in  its  hand. — 
There  were  however  other  periods  marked  neither  by  joy  or  anger — hours 
of  complete  prostration  and  profound  roelancholy-^when,  weak  as  a  child, 
he  sighed,  and  laid  trembling  on  the  divan  or  floor.  No  one  then  dared  to 
approach  him,  but  on  such  occasions  they  opened  the  doors  and  windows 
of  his  apartment,  and  a  fair^  pale  ladyj  tall  and  slender,  usually  drest  in  a 
white  robe  with  a  blue  girdle,  passed  in  like  an  apparition.  Her  presence 
seemed  to  exercise  a  magic  influence  on  the  czarowich.  At  sight  of  her, 
his  nervous  sensibility  revived,  his  sighs  changed  to  sobs,  and  tears  flow- 
ed  abundantly.  The  crisis  was  then  passed,  the  lady  seated  herself  by 
him,  he  laid  his  head  in  her  lap,  fell  asleep,  and  awoke  cured.  This  lady 
was  Jeannette  Grudzenska,  the  guardian  angel  of  Poland. 

When  a  child,  as  she  was  once  praying  in  the  metropolitan  church  be- 
l(Nre  a  picture  of  the  virgin,  a  crown  of  flowers  which  ornamented  it  fell 
upon  her  head)  and  an  old  cossack  of  the  Ukraine  who  passed  for  a  pro- 
phet, being  consulted  by  her  father  upon  this  event,  declared  that  the  sa- 
cred crown  which  had  fallen  on  her  from  above,  was  a  presage  of  one  that 
was  destined  for  her  on  earth.  The  father  and  daughter  however  had  for- 
gotten this  prediction,  or  rather  they  only  thought  of  it  as  a  dream,  when 
apparent  chance  brought  Jeannette  and  Constantine  together* 

Then  this  half  savage  man,  of  ardent  and  absolute  passions  became 
timid  as  a  child :  he,  whom  hitherto  nothing  had  resisted,  who  with  a 
word  had  been  accustomed  to  dispose  of  life  or  fortune,  became  an  hum- 
ble petitioner  to  an  obscure  old  man  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  suppli- 
cating him  not  to  refuse  a  gift,  without  which  there  would  be  no  happiness 
for  him  on  earth.  The  old  Muscovite  then  remembered  the  Cossack's 
prediction,  and  saw  in  Constantine's  demand  an  accomplishment  of  the 
decrees  of  Providence.  The  grand  duke  therefore  received  his  consent, 
and  also  his  daughter's ;  nothing  remained  but  to  gain  that  of  the  emperor, 
which  he  at  length  purchased  by  renouncing  his  claim  to  the  throne. 

Yes,  this  strange,  this  inexplicable  man,  who  like  the  Olympian  Jove 
had  made  a  nation  tremble  at  his  frown^  gave  up,  for  the  heart  of  a  young 
girl,  his  double  crown  of  the  east  and  west'^that  is  to  say,  a  kingdom 
which  covers  a  seventh  part  of  the  worldi  with  its  fifty- three  millions  of 
inhabitants,  and  the  six  seas  which  bathe  its  shores. 

In  exchange,  Jeannette  Grudzenska  received  from  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, the  title  of  Princess  of  Lovicz. 

Such  was  the  man  to  whom  I  was  now  to  introduce  myself.  He  bad 
just  arrived  in  St*  Petersburg)  as  report  said^  to  confer  with  the  Emperor 
on  an  important  conspiracy  of  which  he  had  gained  some  intelligence  at 
Warsaw,  though  the  clue  to  farther  discoveries  was  now  lost  through  the 
obstinate  silence  of  two  conspirators  whom  he  had  arrested.  This  circum- 
stance, as  may  be  supposed,  was  rather  unfavorable  for  one  who  had  so 
frivolous  a  request  as  mine  to  make.  Yet  I  resolved  to  run  the  risk  of  a 
reception  which  could  not,  under  any  circumstances,  fail  of  being  singular. 

The  next  morning,  therefore,  I  entered  a  droschki,  and  departed  for 
Strelna,  armed  with  the  Count's  letter  to  General  Rodny,  Aid-de-camp  of 
the  czarowich,  and  my  petition  to  the  Emperor  Alexander. 

After  a  two  hours  ride  over  a  maenificent  road,  bordered  on  the  left  by 
a  succession  of  country  houses,  and  on  the  right  by  fields  of  unequalled 
50 
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Terdure  which  extended  to  the  gulf  of  Finland,  we  reached  the  OMiTenl 
of  St.  Serge,  the  saint  most  venerated  in  Russia  after  St.  Alexander  Nieu-^ 
ski,  and  ten  minutes  afterwards  found  ourselves  in  the  village.  After 
proceeding  about  half  way  down  the  principal  street,  we  turned  to  the 
right,  and  in  a  few  moments  stopped  before  the  castle.  The  sentinel 
would  have  prevented  roe  from  entering,  but  on  seeing  my  letter  to  Gen- 
eral Rodny,  I  was  permitted  to  pass. 

I  mounted  the  steps,  and  reached  an  ante-chamber,  where  I  learned 
that  General  Rodny  was  occupied  with  the  czarowich,  and  was  conduct- 
ed to  an  apartment  which  commanded  the  view  of  magnificent  gardens^ 
intersected  by  a  canal  running  directly  to  the  sea,  where  I  waited  while 
an  officer  carried  him  my  letter.  In  a  few  imnutes,  the  same  officer  re- 
turned and  desired  me  to  follow  him. 

The  czarowich  was  standing  near  the  fire,  for  although  it  was  scarcely 
the  end  of  September,  the  air  began  to  be  chilly.  He  had  just  finished 
dictating  a  dispatch  to  General  Rcxlny  who  was  seated.  Not  being  aware 
that  I  was  so  soon  to  be  introduced,  1  stopped  in  some  embarrassment  on 
the  threshhold,  surprised  to  find  myself  so  quickly  in  his  presence.  But 
the  door  was  scarcelv  closed,  when  projecting  his  head,  without  any  other 
movement  of  the  body,  be  fixed  his  little  piercing  eyes  on  me. 

"  Your  country  ?*'  saod  he. 

"  France,  your  highness.'* 

"Your  age?" 

"  Twenty-six  years." 

"Your  name  .>" 

«'G " 

"  And  you  wish  for  an  imperial  commission  to  teach  the  use  of  arms  in 
one  of  my  brother's  regiments  ?" 

"  That  is  the  object  of  my  ambition." 

"  You  say  that  you  are  first  rate  ?" 

"  I  ask  pardon  of  your  imperial  highness,  that  is  not  forme  to  say.'' 

**No,  but  you  think  it  ?" 

"  Your  imperiid  highness  knows  that  pride  is  the  besettine  sin  of  the 
human  race  ;  besides,  I  have  given  an  exhibition  of  my  skiU,  and  your 
highness  may  inquire  the  result." 

"  I  know  all  about  it,  but  you  were  only  opposed  to  second-rate  ama- 
teurs." 

"  And  therefore  I  spared  them." 

"  Ah,  you  spared  them,  did  you  ?  and  if  yon  had  not  spajed  them,  what 
would  have  happened?" 

"  I  should  have  hit  them  ten  times  to  their  twice." 

"  Oh,  ho !  thus  myself  for  example,  could  you  hit  me  ten  times  te*  mr 
twice?"  ^ 

"  That  would  depend  on  circumstances." 

"  Ah  !  what  circumstances  ?" 

"  It  would  be  according  as  your  imperial  highness  desires  to  be  treated. 
If  you  exact  the  deference  due  to  a  prince,  you  will  undoubtedly  hit  ten 
times  to  my  twice,  but  if  you  permit  me  to  use  you  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  it  is  probable  that  I  shall  hit  ten  times  to  yowr  twice." 

''Lubenski,"  cried  the  czarowich,  rubbing  his  hands,  "Lubenski,  bring 
my  foils.    Oh,  ho!  boaster,  we  shall  see." 
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*'  What,  will  your  highness  permit?" 

*'  My  highness  does  not  permit,  my  highness  orders  you  to  hit  me  ten 
times  if  you  can.     Come,  are  you  going  to  draw  back  ?" 

**  I  certainly  will  do  my  utmost  to  obey  your  highness'  commands." 
"  Very  well,  take  these  foils  and  this  mask,  and  let  me  see  a  little  of 
your  work." 

*'  It  is  in  obedience  to  vour  highness." 

•*  Yes,  yes,  an  hundred,  thousand,  million  times  I  say  yes ;  but  remem- 
ber I  must  have  my  ten  blows,  do  you  hear,"  cried  the  czarowich,  com- 
mencing the  attack,  "  not  one  less,  I  will  not  excuse  you  a  «ingle  one, 
ha,  ha!" 

Notwithstanding  this  gracious  invitation  I  contented  myself  with  parry- 
ing, without  even  indulging  in  a  thrust. 

"  Well  1"  cried  he,  warming  up,  **  I  suspect  you  are  sparing  me.  Come 
on  man,  eome  on.    Ha !  ha !" 

And  I  saw  the  blood  rush  to  his  face  beneath  his  mask,  and  his  eyes 
sparkled  like  fire. 

**  Now  then,  the  ten  blows,  where  are  they  ?" 

"Your  highness,  my  respect " 

*'  Go  to  the  devil  with  your  respect !  hit  me  !  hit  me !"  he  shouted. 
Taking  insttnt  advantage  of  his  permission,  I  hit  him  three  times  in 
succesaioii. 

"  That's  weil.    Well,"  cried  he,  now  for  my  turn.     Ha !  a  hit !  a  hit !" 
This  was  true. 

"  I  perceive  that  your  highness  is  not  inclined  to  spare  me,  and  that  I 
must  do  my  best." 

"  Do  your  best  then,  do  it.     Ha !  ha !" 

Again  I  hit  him  four  times,  and  in  return  received  one  from  him. 
"  A  hit,  a  hit !"  cried  he,  stamping  with  joy.    "  Remember  Rodny,  I 
have  hit  him  twice  to  his  seven  .^' 

**  Twice  to  my  ten,  your  highness,"  cried  I,  pressing  on  him  in  my 
lum.     "  Eight,  nine,  ten.     We  are  quit." 

''Well,  well,"  cried  the  czarowich,  '*  very  well!  but  of  what  use  would 
all  this  be  to  my  soldiers  ?  It  is  the  sabre  they  want — ^are  you  expert  in 
the  use  of  the  sabre  ?'' 

"  I  think  so,  your  highness." 

"  Could  you,  with  a  sabre,  defend  yourself  on  foot  against  a  man  on 
korseback,  armed  with  a  lance  ?'' 
"  I  believe  I  could,  your  highness.'^ 

'*  You  believe,  but  you  are  not  sure.    Oh  ho !  you  are  not  sure  ?" 
**  Yes,  indeed,  your  highness,  I  am  sure." 
"Ah !  you  are  sure  that  you  could  defend  yourself?" 
"  Yes,  your  highness." 
"  You  could  parry  a  lance  ?" 
"  I  cotf/«i  parry  it." 
**  Against  a  man  on  horseback  ?" 
"  Against  a  man  on  horseback." 

'*  Lubenski !  Lubenski !"  cried  the  czarowich,  again,  "  ^et  me  a  horse, 
get  me  a  lance ;  a  lance,  a  horse,  do  you  hear ;  quick !  quick !" 

^  But  my  Lord " 

"  Ah !  you  seek  to  draw  back,  ha,  ha !" 
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''  I  do  not  seek  to  draw  back,  my  lord,  and  with  any  other  person  for 
an  opponent,  this  trial  would  be  highly  agreeable  to  me." 

«  Very  well !  and  against  me  why  is  it  not  so  ?'' 

"  Opposed  to  your  highness,  T  equally  fear  failure  or  success ;  for  if 
successful,  I  fear  you  may  forget  that  I  acted  by  your  orders '' 

"  I  never  forget ;  besides  here  is  Rodny  before  whom  1  have  given  you 
the  order,  and  before  whom  I  once  more  command  you  to  treat  me  as  you 
would  him.*' 

"  I  must  observe  to  your  highness  that  you  have  not  yet  put  me  quite 
at  my  ease,  fDr  I  should  treat  his  excellency  very  respectfully  also.'' 

"Flatterer!  you  think  to  make  a  friend,  but  no  one  influences  me;  I 
judge  for  myself.  You  hlive  succeeded  once,  I  shall  see  if  you  are  as 
successful  a  second  time." 

At  this  moment  an  officer  appeared  before  the  windows,  leading  a  horse 
and  holding  a  lance. 

"  Come,"  continued  Constantino,  rushing  out,  and  making  me  a  sign 
to  follow  him,  "  and  you,  Lubenski,  give  him  a  sabre,  a  good  sabre,  a  sa- 
bre  that  suits  his  hand,  a  sabre  of  the  horse-guards.  Ah  1  ha !  we  shall 
see.    Now  take  care  of  yourself." 

At  these  words  he  sprung  upon  his  horse,  a  wild  courser  of  the  steppes, 
whose  mane  and  tail  swept  the  ground,  and  performed  several  dimcult 
evolutions  with  remarkable  skill,  all  the  while  playing  with  his  lance.— 
In  the  mean  time,  three  or  four  sabres  were  brought  for  me  to  choose  from ; 
my  choice  was  soon  made ;  I  extended  my  hand,  and  took  the  first  that 
offered. 

"  There !  there !  are  you  ready?"  cried  the  czarowich. 

"  Yes,  your  highness.'' 

He  immediately  put  his  horse  on  the  gallop  to  reach  the  other  end  of 
the  alley. 

"But  surely  this  is  a  joke,"  said  I,  to  General  Rodny. 

"  I  assure  you  that  nothing  is  more  serious,"  he  replied :  "  defend  your- 
self as  you  would  in  a  real  combat,  for  your  life  is  in  danger ;  that  is  all  I 
can  tell  you." 

The  matter  was  becoming  more  important  than  I  had  anticipated.  If 
it  had  been  only  to  defend  myself,  and  return  blow  for  blow,  I  would  will- 
ingly have  taken  my  chance.  But  this  was  another  a£%dr;  with  my  heavy 
sahre,  and  his  long  slender  lance,  the  joke  might  become  very  serious ; 
but  I  was  in  for  it,  and  there  was  no  retreat ;  therefore,  calling  up  all  my 
coolness  and  address,  I  faced  the  czarowich. 

He  had  already  reached  the  end  of  the  alley,  and  turned  his  horse. — 
Notwithstanding  what  Rodny  had  told  me,  I  still  hoped  to  find  it  a  joke, 
when  shouting  for  the  last  time,  "Are  you  ready?"  I  saw  him  put  his 
lance  in  vest,  and  the  horse  to  his  utmost  speed.  I  was  not  fully  convinc- 
ed till  that  moment,  that  I  had  my  life  to  defend. 

The  horse  plunged  madly  on,  and  the  czarowich  laid  himself  on  his 
neck  in  such  a  manner  that  he  was  hidden  by  the  waving  mane  which 
floated  in  the  wind ;  I  saw  nothing  of  him  but  the  top  of  his  head  between 
the  animal's  ears.  On  reaching  me,  he  endeavored  to  strike  a  blow  with 
his  lance  full  in  my  breast,  but  I  avoided  it  hy  bounding  aside,  and  the 
horse  and  rider  pressed  onward  by  their  own  impetus,  passed  without 
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harming  me.     When  he  saw  that  he  had  missed  his  mark,  the  czarowich 
stopped  his  horse  short,  with  manrellous  address. 

"  Very  well,  very  well!"  said  he,  **  we  will  try  it  again." 

And  without  giving  me  time  to  make  any  observation,  he  wheeled  his 
horse  round  on  his  hind  legs,  regained  his  starting  place,  and  after  inquir- 
ing if  I  was  ready,  burst  on  me  with  more  fury  than  before ;  but  as  form- 
erly, I  had  my  eyes  fixed  on  his,  and  anticipated  all  his  movements ; 
therefore,  seizmg  the  favorable  moment  I  parried  his  thrust  and  sprung  to 
the  right,  so  that  the  horse  and  rider  passed  me  again  as  ineffectually  as 
before. 

The  czarowich  uttered  a  kind  of  low  roar ;  this  tourney  had  excited  him 
like  a  real  combat,  and  he  was  determined  that  it  should  end  to  his  honor ; 
therefore,  at  the  moment  when  I  supposed  all  was  over,  I  saw  him  pre- 
paring for  a  third  course.  But  thinking  we  had  had  enough  of  it,  I  re- 
solved that  this  should  be  the  last. 

Consequently,  when  he  once  more  approached  me,  instead  of  content- 
ing myself  with  simply  warding  off  his  attack,  I  struck  a  violent  blow  on 
the  shaft  of  his  lance  which  cut  it  in  two,  and  left  him  disarmed ;  then 
seizing  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  I  stopped  him  so  violently  as  to  force  him 
back  on  his  haunches,  at  the  same  instant  pointing  my  sabre  at  tiie  breast 
of  the  czarowich.  General  Rodny  uttered  an  exclamation  of  terror.  He 
thought  I  was  going  to  kill  his  highness,  and  Constantine  had  undoubted- 
ly the  same  idea,  for  I  saw  him  turn  pale.  But  instantly  stepping  back, 
and  bowing  to  the  grand-duke, 

"  Your  highness  sees,"  said  I,  "  what  I  can  teach  your  soldiers,  if  you 
think  me  worthy  of  being  their  instructor." 

**  Yes,  the  devil  take  you !  yes,  you  are  worthy,  and  you  shall  have  a 
regiment  or  I  will  lose  my  name.  ''  Lubenski,  Lubenski !"  continued  he, 
leaping  from  his  horse,  ''  see  that  Pulk  is  returned  to  his  stable,  and  you 
come  and  let  me  recommend  your  petition. 

I  followed  the  grand  duke  to  a  saloon,  where  he  took  a  pen  and  wrote 
at  the  bottom  of  my  application. 

"  I  humbly  recommend  the  above-signed  to  your  imperial  majesty,  be- 
lieving him  entirely  worthy  of  the  favor  he  solicits.*' 

"  And  now,''  said  he,  "  take  this  paper,  and  put  it  into  the  Emperor's 
hand  yourself.  You  will  run  the  risk  of  imprisonment  if  you  are  caught 
speakinfi;  to  him  about  it,  but  faith !  those  who  risk  nothing,  have  nothing. 
Adieu !  if  ever  you  visit  Warsaw,  come  and  see  me." 

I  bowed  joyfully  at  this  happy  termination  of  my  adventure,  and  regain- 
ing my  droscnki  took  the  road  to  St  Petersburg,  carrying  with  me  the  all 
powenul  recommeHdation. 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  thank  Count  Alexis  for  his  advice,  though  it 
had  so  nearly  cost  me  dear;  and  the  next  day  at  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  I  departed  for  the  palace  of  Tzarko-Selo,  where  the  Emperor 
then  resided,  resolved  to  stroll  in  the  gardens  till  I  met  him,  and  then  risk 
the  punishment  to  which  any  one  is  hable  who  presents  a  petition  to  him 
in  person. 
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TO    A   SLEEPING    CHILD, 


BY   Mr^t   e.  c.   iiuni.KV,  or  kiw  tore. 


Rlimful  are  thy  ilumbera 

Thou  child  of  promise  rare, 

Thoogh  oatare's  bcautiet  round  thee  «prin|; 

Naught  ia  of  earth  fo  fair. 

Thy  breathingi.  Oh  !  how  gentle, 
Thj  ruby  lipi  apart. 
More  lovely  than  the  bud  of  rose, 
Or  richest  work  of  art. 

What  are  thy  dreams  sweet  infant. 
Dost  seem  to  soar  on  high. 
To  meet  the  song  of  angels 
Who  chant  thy  InlUby. 

A  smile  illumes  thy  features, 

A  pure  seraphic  smile. 

Such  smile  as  thine  must  Etc's  hare  been. 

Ere  she  had  dream'd  of  guile. 

Oh !  innocence,  soft  emblem. 
Of  peace  to  man  once  known, 
E're  sin's  sednetire  blandishments. 
Made  the  weak  heart  its  own. 


ADDRESS.* 


Worthy  and  Respected  Brothers  : — I  feel  myself  greatly  indebted 
to  you  all,  for  your  kindness  and  confidence  in  me ;  in  entrusting  to  my 
limited  ability  the  honour  of  filling  the  different  chairs  as  presiding  officer 
of  this  Lodge.  Aware  of  my  inexperience  in  the  business  of  the  Lodge, 
nothing  but  a  confidence  that  the  same  courtesy  and  liberality  which  m* 
duced  you  to  confer  on  me  this  honour,  would  be  extended  to  the  perform- 
ance of  its  duties,  could  have  even  justified  my  acceptance  of  that  honour. 
I  shall  always  appreciate  this  instance  of  your  confidence,  witii  a  friendly 
and  lively  recollection,  not  only  as  an  honour  of  the  highest  nature,  but  as 
a  testimonial  of  the  respect  and  esteem  of  men  whom  it  will  always  be  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  claim  as  brothers.  Although  it  belongs  to  more  profi- 
cent  brothers  than  myself  to  develope  the  origin  and  history  of  Odd-Fel- 

•Deltvered  by  Past  Grand  Vincent  Copes,  before  the  William  Tell  Lodge,  "So,  4, 1.  O.  O.  P.,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  en  dcUTering  up  his  chair  to  his  9Ucce««or  in  office,  2d  July,  lb4l. 
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lowship,  and  to  pronounce  its  encomium,  yet  it  will  not,  I  hope,  be  deem« 
ed  out  of  order  on  this  occasion,  concisely  to  review  the  lo%  and  noble 
character  that  has  hitherto  distinguished  Odd- Fellowship,  and  to  indulge 
in  a  prospective  view  of  our  future  destinies,  and  the  benefits  that  may 
result  from  our  future  operations.  The  reflection  that  this  institution  is 
the  most  ancient  of  all  moral,  social,  political,  literary  and  benevolent  so- 
cieties, is  just  cause  of  pride  and  satisfaction  to  every  enlightened  and 
candid  member.  Whatever  may  be  the  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  pre- 
cise period  of  its  commencement,  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  if  an  assembled 
universe  was  acquainted  with  it,  it  would  be  conceded  by  all  that  it  is 
coeval  with  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  it  appears  that  every 
thing  but  Odd-Fellowship  has  changed,  and  have  constantly  been  chang- 
ing trom  the  remotest  period  of  history. 

It  is  equally  a  source  of  pleasing  reflection  in  the  review  of  our  past  op' 
eration,  that  our  institution  is  being  known  and  embraced  through  the 
whole  habitable  world;  and  that  its  votaries  find  brothers  and  friends  of 
the  same  family,  wherever  chance  or  destiny  may  convey  them.  It  is  our 
boast  too,  that  for  ages  past  the  most  illustrious  sovereigns,  statesmen, 
divines  and  philosopners  of  every  age  and  country  have  been  proud  to  en- 
rol themselves  as  brothers  of  the  most  benevolent  and  distinguished  asso- 
ciation that  man  ever  formed,  and  notwithstanding  the  wide  difluslons  of 
its  myseries  to  bretheren  of  all  politics,  climes  and  religions,  they  have 
been  inviolably  withheld  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  These  considera- 
tions, with  others,  which  the  heart  and  imagination  of  every  brother  of  this 
Lodge  will  easily  supply,  ought  to  impress  us  deeply  with  the  propriety 
and  necessity  of  devoting  ourselves  to  the  preservation  of  its  character  and 
usefulness. 

To  preserve  friendship,  harmony  and  social  intercourse  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Lodge,  it  is  desirable,  if  not  indispensable,  that  mutual  respect  and  es- 
teem should  be  cherished  among  its  members ;  and  therefore  the  greatest 
circumspection  should  be  exercised  in  relation  to  the  moral  and  charitable 
character  and  disposition  of  candidates.  But  above  all,  we  should  scrupu- 
lously examine  and  guard  ourselves  against  the  indulgence  of  sectarian 
or  political  feeling  within  these  sacred  walls.  These  have  been  the  bane 
of  all  moral,  charitable  and  literary  societies  that  ever  were  formed ;  and 
it  is  in  vain  for  us  to  hope,  that  the  pillars  of  our  fabric,  though  of  long  du- 
ration and  firmly  established  now,  will  be  exempt  from  the  downfall  which 
the  same  cause  have  invariably  accomplished  in  other  institutions.  Here 
we  are  brethren  of  the  same  family,  endeared  by  ties  that  ou?ht  never  to  be 
broken.  Here  the  lion  and  the  lamb  truly  lie  down  together.  The  ob- 
jects we  have  in  view  are  the  same,  and  concerning  them  there  can  be  no 
diversity  of  opinion  or  sentiment.  Let  us  then  coraially  unite  our  hearts 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  grand  work  and  duty  before  us,  with  a  single 
eye  to  their  honour  and  full  performance ;  and  thereby  we  shall  preserve 
and  perpetuate  the  character  and  blessings  of  this  venerable  ana  exalted 
association. 

But  permit  us  for  a  moment  to  turn  our  attention  from  this  subject,  and 
doing  so  an  emotion  of  pure  delight  is  enkindled  in  our  hearts,  as  we  con- 
template the  remaining  pillars  of  "  beauty,"  studded  like  bright  and  spark- 
ling gems  with  those  Odd-Fellowship  virtues,  which  shed  a  softening 
lustre  over  the  magnificence  of  the  temple,  and  which  like  the  gloomy 
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wall  of  some  ancient  and  deserted  castle,  might  perhaps  protect  us  from 
the  "  pitiless  storm"  without,  but  would  afford  nothing  to  console,  animate 
and  cheer  us  in  our  lonely  retreat.  In  the  exercise  of  *'  brotherly  love  and 
relief,"  the  heart  of  the  Odd-Fellow  glows  with  a  principle  pure  and  holy, 
expanding  with  every  heaving  breath  until  it  embraces  in  the  scope  of  its 
affection  the  whole  family  of  man.  The  sordid  calculation  of  avarice,  the 
contracted  and  selfish  views  of  covetousness,  and  a  cold  indifference  and 
disregard  to  suffering  humanity,  find  here  no  resting  or  abiding  place.-— 
No  vain  and  ostentatious  display  mark  his  progress  in  the  dispensation  of 
his  munificence ;  no  herald  sounding  the  trump  of  his  fame  is  heard  in  the 
wa^  before  him.  But  in  the  lonely  and  wretched  vale  of  misery  and  suf- 
fering humanity,  is  to  be  found  the  theatre  of  hts  splended  and  exalted  ac« 
tions.  Having  been  enlightened  in  the  governing  principles  of  his  profes- 
sion ;  having  felt  their  influence  strongly  impressed  upon  his  mind  by  the 
most  solemn  and  forcible  symbolical  representations ;  having  applied  them 
with  assiduity  and  zeal,  to  his  individual  advancement  and  improvement 
in  virtue,  truth  and  honesty,  and  having  received  the  sacred  treasures  of 
inspiration  as  the  rule  of  his  constant  faith  and  practice,  he  is  richly  "furn- 
ished unto  every  good  word  and  work,"  and  well  prepared  to  officiate  ac- 
cording to  his  abiUty,  as  the  almoner  to  the  needy,  and  as  the  minister  of 
consolation  to  the  afflicted.  Although  in  his  feelings,  principles  and  ob- 
ligations, he  has  strong  incentives  to  benevolent  action  towards  those  to 
whom  he  is  allied  by  affinity  of  principle,  and  to  whom  he  is  connected 
by  cords  stronger  even  then  ligaments  of  life :  Yet  it  is  not  such  alone 
who  feel  the  kmdly  influence  of  his  liberality.  But  within  the  sphere  of 
his  action,  and  the  extent  of  ability  it  is  not  with  him,  is  he  Jew,  or  is  he 
Gentile  ?  is  he  of  this  religious  sect,  or  is  he  of  that  ?  but  is  he  needy  and 
in  distress  ?  is  he  suffering  and  in  affliction?  And  with  a  heart  glowing 
with  generous  sympathy  towards  such  of  the  children  of  misfortune,  he 
extends  to  them  the  hand  of  relief.  It  is  in  the  possession  of  this  princi^ 
pie,  in  the  warm  ^low  of  brotherly  love  and  charity,  and  extending  that 
needful  relief  which  it  prompts,  that  man  on  earth  is  exalted  to  his  true 
dignity  and  ^lory,  and  appears  as  the  angel  of  mercy  bending  with  gener« 
ous  compassion  over  the  misfortunes  of  suffiaring  humanity. 

In  the  pursuit  of  that  truth  which  Odd-Fellowship  teaches,  the  perse- 
vering brothers  find,  at  every  step  of  his  progress  additional  light  bursting 
upon  nis  understanding,  and  confirming  him  in  the  correctness  of  those 
principles  which  he  has  received.  And  while  surveying  with  admiration 
the  beauty,  the  utility,  and  excellence  of  that  moral  edi&e  into  which  he 
has  been  conducted,  and  witnessing  the  peculiar  fitness  and  the  applica- 
tion of  its  emblems  to  the  moral  objects  designed,  his  attention  is  constant** 
ly  attracted  by  the  superior  refulgence  of  tte  first  great  light  in  Odd-Fel- 
lowship, that  sacred  work  which  alone  can  make  us  wise  unto  sdvation. 

Having  thus  faithfully  and  perseverindy  pursued  his  object,  truth,  he  19 
well  prepared  to  travel  the  remainder  of  his  pilpimage  through  the  rough, 
difficult  and  dangerous  way  of  darkness  and  tears ;  and  with  a  firm  and 
unshakine  confidence  in  that  faithful  conductor,  "  who  leads  the  blind  by 
the  way  mey  know  not,"  he  wiU  safely  pass  the  **  veils  of  mystery,"  and 
consequently  find  himself  truly  exalted. 

Beloved  Brothers: — ^Much  of  the  glory  and  renown  which  the  institution 
to  which  we  belong  has  hitherto  possessed,  has  depended  upon  the  reputa- 
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lion,  character  and  zeal  of  its  votaries.  Hitherto  its  character  has  been 
well  sustained,  and  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us  unsullied  in  its  reputa- 
tion, and  uniropared  in  the  punty  of  its  principles.  Seeing  then  that  so 
valuable  and  important  a  deposit  is  committed  to  our  care,  let  us  evince  to 
the  world  by  our  faithfulness  and  zeal^  that  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  charge,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  trust.  And  although 
we  do  not,  neither  can  we  expect  among  Odd*  Fellows,  an  exemption  from 
the  frailties  and  imperfections  of  human  nature.  Yet  having  taking  upon 
ourselves  a  solemn  profession  of  a  strict  and  rigid  morality,  it  is,  and  will 
be  expected  that  we  shall  in  some  measure  exemplify  in  our  practice  that 
which  seems  to  appear  so  praiseworthy  in  theory. 

Let  us  then  endeavour  so  to  demean  ourselves  as  the  citizens  and  sub- 
jects of  a  free  government,  as  fully  to  comply  with  the  charge  given  us  at 
our  initiation,  ''  to  pay  just  obedience  to  our  superiors,  and  act  in  subor- 
dination to  the  laws  of  our  country/'  and  by  continuing  faithfully  in  our 
endeavours  to  maintain  the  character  of  the  friends  of  order,  and  of  law, 
and  to  discharge  our  duty  as  ''good  men  and  true,'*  as  faithful  citizens  and 
subjects,  we  shall  continue  to  merit,  and  to  receive  the  confidence  of  a 
liberal  people.  Let  us  continue  to  cultivate  the  principles  and  practice 
the  work  of  benevolence  and  charity,  thereby  ofiTering  to  the  Christian 
world  continual  proofs  (if  proof  indeed  be  wanting)  that  Odd-Fellowship 
is  too  closely  allied,  and  too  strongly  bound  to  Christianity  by  the  ligament 
of  principle,  ever  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  her  enemies ;  and  that  where- 
ever  that  gospel  which  bringeth  life  and  immortality  to  light,  shall  be  pro- 
claimed, there  the  genius  of  Odd-I^ellowship  is,  and  will  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  found  co-operatine  with  Christianity  in  the  great  work  of  re- 
form ;  and  that  she  does,  and  will  continue  to  hold  a  conspicuous  rank 
among  those  mighty  moral  engines,  which  are  iti  operation  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  human  family,  and  which  in  their  progress  are  calculated  to  en- 
lighten and  overspread  with  their  happy  influence  the  whole  habitable 
globe. 

Finally,  Brothers — let  the  emblems  of  our  Order,  those  external  orna- 
ments of  an  honourable  brotherhood,  have  their  appropriate  and  constant  ap- 
plication to  our  hearts  and  lives,  and  continually  remind  us  of  our  duty  to 
God,  our  neighbour  and  ourselves.  Thus  the  institution  shall  be  handed 
down  through  all  succeeding  times  as  safely  protected,  as  though  guarded 
by  the  mystic  cloud  by  day,  and  the  miraculous  fire  by  night.  And  when 
then  at  last  the  principles,  the  secrets,  and  all  other  things  belonging  to  the 
Order,  shall  be  fully  disclosed,  and  stand  confessed  before  an  assembled 
universe ;  then  shsdl  those  who  are  found  roost  faithful,  hear  the  soul-en- 
rapturing declaration,  ''  These  shall  walk  with  me  in  white,  for  they  are 
worthy*' 


ODD-FfiLLOWSHIP  — No.   3. 

In  my  last  number  I  spoke  particularly  on  the  financial  part  of  our  sys- 
tem, and  in  a  brief  manner  atteztipted  to  show  its  importance  in  the  work 
of  our  Order,  and  as  ^ving  Us  the  ability  to  carry  out  the  principles  we 
profess.    It  is  my  desire  in  this  to  direct  attention  to  our  By-Laws  and 
51 
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Rules  of  Order,  not  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  any  particular  law,  or 
sett  of  laws,  but  to  shake  off  that  careless  spirit  that  often  takes  possession 
of  our  minds  in  relation  to  objects  quite  within  our  reach.  This  b  the 
itiore  important  for  the  reason  that  members  sometimes  manifest  almost  as 
much  ignorance  in  regard  to  them,  as  though  they  had  never  read  them. 

All  associations  that  are  formed  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  benefit  re- 
quire something  for  a  general  guide ;  something  to  which  they  can  refer 
if  a  member  is  charged  with  wrong,  and  in  which  an^  one  can  find  his 
duties  plainly  pointed  out.  The  necessity  for  this,  anses  from  the  fact 
that  men's  minds  are  as  various  as  their  faces,  and  experience  teaches  us 
that  no  harmonious  action  can  be  had,  without  some  common  ground  on 
which  we  may  all  stand,  and  feel  an  equal  right. 

Having  once  adopted  a  code  of  laws,  and  established  general  principles 
we  should  all  watch  with  an  eagle  eye  that  none  of  the  same  are  violated. 
Circumstances  may,  and  doubtless  will  arise  in  which  a  more  full  and  de« 
finite  explanation  of  duty  would  be  desirable.  If  however  the  general 
principle  isplainly  laid  down,  the  particulars  in  most  cases  may  be  easily 
inferred.  To  have  a  particular  rule  for  every  little  circumstance  that  may 
occur,  would  be  to  have  a  volume  too  ponderous  to  be  useful.  In  this 
eountiy  where  every  thing  is  in  a  state  of  most  rapid  progression ;  fre- 
quent changes  are  to  be  anticipated,  and  it  will  be  strange  indeed  if  there 
is  not  motions  or  resolutions  made  to  alter  or  amend  the  by-laws.  This  is 
all  right  if  they  are  proved  to  be  inefficient,  but  until  ample  experience 
has  proved  them  so  we  should  be  careful  how  we  alter,  or  amend  them. 

Stability  of  character  is  an  essential  element  in  individual  greatness, 
and  as  a  ^neral  rule  is  equally  so  to  societies.  I  think  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  frequent  chants  in  the  laws  have  a  strong  tendency  to  create  ill 
feelings  and  divisions  in  any  society,  and  for  this  reason  we  should  en- 
deavour to  reflect  well  on  what  we  do ;  we  should  endeavour  to  have  as 
much  permanency  as  practicable.  We  should  make  ourselves  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  laws  we  have  adopted  for  our  guide.  A  neglect  to 
do  so  wUl  render  us  unfit  to  discuss  in  a  becoming  and  brotherly  manner 
the  various  subjects  that  from  time  to  time  will  be  brought  before  the 
Lodge.  We  profess  to  meet  together  for  purposes  of  Benevolence  and 
Charity,  and  the  best  and  kindest  feeling,  should  at  all  times  pervade  all 
hearts. 

We  all  have  feelings  that  may  be  deeply  wounded,  and  we  all  have 
rights  that  must  be  observed  and  protected.  Let  us  then  be  no  longer 
careless  in  this  matter,  but  rather  let  us  study  well  our  by-laws  and  rmes 
of  order,  make  ourselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  our  duty  for  know- 
ing that  we  shall  not  only  be  prepared  to  defend  our  own  rights,  but  also 
the  rights  of  others. 

There  is  another  subject  that  has  doubtless  often  presented  itself  to  many 
of  the  brethren,  and  which  if  properly  managed  would  result  in  much 
^ood  to  the  Order.  I  mean  that  of^establishing  a  Library  fund,  by  which 
m  the  course  of  time  every  Lodge  would  be  able  to  own  a  handsome  col- 
lection of  books.  The  age  in  which  we  live  is  most  emphatically  a  read- 
ing age.  Library's  of  useful  knowledge  have  been  found  to  be  of  incalcu- 
lable benefit  to  mankind.  Meeting  as  we  do  weekly  for  the  transaction 
of  such  business  as  comes  before  the  Lodge,  we  shall  be  able  to  exchange 
books  without  any  inconvenience,  and  besides  it  would  be  a  new  incen- 
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live  to  be  regular  at  Lodge  meetings.  There  is  no  doubt  many  of  our 
brethren,  because  they  do  not  chance  to  find  books  to  suit  their  taste,  read 
but  little  of  any  thing,  their  means  iwill  not  permit  them  to  go  to  a  book^ 
store  and  select  such  books  as  they  wish.  Now  if  such  could  have  free 
access  to  a  good  Library  they  would  soon  acquire  a  habit  of  reading.  It 
may  be  said  that  some  have  not  the  time  to  read,  now  we  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  one  in  this  country  if  he  desires  to  do  so,  but  can  find  the  time 
to  read  a  vast  amount  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  every  Lodge  in  the  United  States 
were  in  possession  of  a  Libracy,  composed  principally  of  literary,  scienti- 
fic and  historical  knowledge.  These  books  would  be  read  and  those  who 
read  them  would  be  constantly  acquiring  intellectual  ability,  thus  should 
we  see  solved  the  great  problem  of  civilization,  and  man  be  enabled  to 
form  for  himself  a  free  and  enlightened  judgment. 

Without  any  desire  to  dictate  the  modus  overandi  by  which  a  Library 
fund  shall  be  created,  the  books  procured,  ana  the  brethren  admitted  to  a 
free  enjoyment  of  the  same.  I  here  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  the 
brethren,  that  which  appears  to  me  to  be  at  once  efficient,  and  least  felt  by 
the  members  generally.  We  will  suppose  that  it  is  made  the  duty  of  every 
member  to  pay  a  contribution  of  twenty-five  cents  each  and  every  quarter, 
we  will  also  suppose  a  Lodge  to  consist  of  one  hundred  members,  this 
would  give  us  an  mcome  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  year.  Let  there  be  a 
committee  of  three  or  five  members,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  purchase 
books,  this  of  itself  would  give  us  in  ten  years  a  Library  worth  one  thous- 
and dollars,  and  besides,  many  of  the  brethren  would  eive  donations  of 
books,  and  our  Library  although  it  might  not  grow  like  Jonah's  goard  all 
in  one  night,  yet  we  fancy  that  it  would  not  be  long  in  making  ouite  a  re- 
spectable appearance  in  our  Lodge  room.  I  am  much  deceived  as  to  the 
liberality  of  the  brethren  if  we  should  not  find  instead  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars worth  of  books,  we  should  find  some  two  or  three  thousand  dollars 
worth  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years. 

The  duties  of  the  Librarian  would  require  his  attention  only  one  night 
in  each  week,  and  we  think  a  small  salary  would  secure  the  services  of  a 
competent  brother  to  attend  to  it.  It  is  presumed  that  each  Lodge  is 
abundantly  able  to  support  a  good  Library,  and  we  hope  the  brethren  wiU 
take  this  subject  into  consideration  and  devise  some  means  for  its  accom- 
plishment, whether  it  is  done  by  a  uniform  assessment  or  contribution ;  or 
whether  it  is  done  by  voluntary  donation  of  money  or  books,  or  both,  it 
matters  not  so  the  plan  is  carried  into  efiect,  and  all  brothers  in  good  stand* 
ing  are  permitted  to  have  free  access  to  the  Library.  When  we  contem- 
plate the  receptive  capacity  of  the  human  mind,  and  find  that  the  more  we 
put  into  it  the  more  it  can  hold,  and  when  we  consider  that  intellectual 
acquirements  increases  man's  capacity  for  being  useful  in  the  world,  we 
feel  inclined  to  do  all  we  can  to  open  and  expand  the  human  mind. 

The  power  that  knowledge  gives  may  be  abused,  and  that  it  often  is  so, 
cannot  be  denied ;  yet  we  beg  leave  to  differ  with  some  who  contend  that 
the  abuse  of  a  thing  is  an  argument  against  its  use,  if  the  thing  is  not  in 
itself  bad,  our  desire  should  be  not  to  annihilate,  but  to  draw  a  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  use,  and  the  abuse. 

All  the  relations  of  our  Order  prompt  us  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  good 
will  to  man.    The  principles  of  Odd-Fellowship  are  calculated  to  free  the 
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mind  of  all  those  narrow  prejndices,  that  so  often  hang  like  an  incubus 
on  our  social  relations.  They  take  within  their  gentle  anns,  and  seek  to 
bless  the  whole  family  of  man. 

GEORGIA. 


ON  THE   FALL   OF   TWO   FAVORITE   TREES 

DURING     A     TEMPEST. 

BY    aiit    PKNINA    MOItB,    Uf     CIlARLKiTAR,    «.     C. 


Hast  thou  ne*er  marked  from  birth  to  prime. 
Some  child  of  promise  as  it  passed 
Through  all  the  mazy  tracks  of  Time, 
Towering  on  Reason's  height  at  last? 
Chords  in  bis  heart  for  touch  or  gloiy. 
Tints  in  his  cheek  for  Hope  to  heighten ; 
Dew  in  his  eye  for  pity's  story. 
Or  young  affection's  glance  to  brighten? 

Hast  thou  not  wept  as  sullen  knell. 
Borne  plaintively  upon  the  breeze, 
Pierced  through  thy  stricken  ear  to  tell. 
The  tomb  had  yawned  for  one  of  these  ? 
Tet  from  thy  brow  would  care  depart. 
When  the  soul's  charter  was  recalled ; 
Blight  may  not  touch  the  ethereal  part. 
Though  matter  the  pure  essence  thialled. 

Thus  bom  of  Spring  those  trees  uprose, 
Lateventant  screens  before  my  sight. 
Their  leafy  honors  to  disclose. 
Thrice  Summer  lent  soft  dews  and  light. 
I  knew  that  Time's  all  withering  hand» 
Forever  caters  Death's  repast; 
Like  all  frail  things  at  hu  command 
Decay  had  soon  their  bloom  overcast. 
Yet  dreamed  I  not  of  scathing  storm. 
Casting  its  demon  spell  around ; 
Their  emerald  beauties  to  deform 
With  rugged  desolation's  wound. 

And  shall  their  stems  be  leafless  ever  ? 
'Neath  earthly  clays  their  roots  too  perish 
Ah  no !  the  parent  clay  will  never 
Detain  them  while  there's  life  to  cherish. 
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Sweet  influences  again  shall  rise, 
Celestial  urns  once  more  bestow 
The  purest  streams  that  e'er  baptise 
The  Spring's  enchanting  embryo. 
From  transient  death  their  foliage  freed, 
Shall  proudly  tower  to  the  skies ; 
Like  spirit  cast  corruption's  seed 
And  spring  to  Heaven  in  purer  guise. 


From  Uie  Golden  Bale. 

BOSTON    CELEBRATION. 

Our  Boston  brethren  celebrated  the  third  anniversary  of  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  Order  in  that  city  on  the  22d  inst.,  at  Faneuil  Hall,  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  their  taste  and  zeal.  A 
dinner  was  gotten  up  on  strict  temperance  principles,  and  in  magnificent 
style,  to  which  about  seven  hundred  of  the  brethren  were  seated,  entirely 
filling  up  the  whole  area  of  the  noble  old  edifice.  The  G.  Master  of  the 
State,  Rev.  E.  H.  Chapin,  presided,  supported  by  G.  Sire  Howell  Hop- 
kins and  P.  G.  Sire  J.  A.  Kennedy,  and  a  number  of  other  distinguished 
brethren  from  distant  parts  of  the  country,  among  whom  were  P.  D.  G. 
Sire  R.  Neilson,  of  Baltimore,  and  G.  Secretary  J.  G.  Treadwell,  of  New 
York.     The  Vice  Presidents  of  the  day  were  Bros.  Raymond  Cole,  Jos. 

L.  Drew,  Schoaler,  E.  Adams  and  E.  Tyler.    The  Boston  papers 

describe  the  repast  as  ''elegant  and  bountiful;''  and  judging  from  the  ac- 
counts given  us  by  some  of  those  who  were  present,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
it  merited  all  the  encomiums  bestowed  upon  it. 

Ailer  the  first  grand  division  of  the  dinner  had  been  dul^  despatched, 
the  President  took  the  advantage  of  the  general  rest  of  knives  and  forks 
to  deliver  a  brief  address  upon  the  history,  character,  utility,  and  benevo- 
lent purposes  of  the  institution.  It  was  one,  he  said,  as  much  called  for 
in  an  age  of  great  civilization,  as  ever  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  barbar- 
ism or  chivalry.  In  those  rude  days  communities  of  analagous  character 
existed,  and  were  not  without  their  influence  in  softening  the  rigors  of  the 
public  institutions  and  policy  of  the  times,  in  which  the  duties  of  friend- 
ship and  charity  were  utterly  disregarded.  So  in  the  present  age,  and  in 
our  own  country,  where  the  chief  energies  of  men  are  devoted  to  money- 
getting,  or  to  the  attainment  of  political  patronage,  or  in  the  endeavor  to 
prevent  the  attsdnment  of  it  by  others.  In  these  struggles  for  wealth  or 
victory;  the  tender  charities  of  life — love,  friendship  and  truth — were 
trampled  under  foot  by  the  combatants  on  either  side,  and  a  great  amount 
of  human  distress  existed  of  which  the  managing  spirits  of  tne  time  took 
no  notice,  simply  because  they  could  make  nothing  out  of  it  This  over- 
powering selfishness  was,  he  said,  incidental  to  the  degree  of  civilization 
at  which  the  more  enlightened  nations  had  arrived.  It  stimulated  the 
building  of  railroads  and  steamers  for  the  enriching  of  particular  sections 
of  the  country,  by  drawing  travel  to  them,  and  it  erected  alms-houses,  in 
which  the  unfortunate  sick,  the  infirm  and  the  aged  may  eke  out  a  miser- 
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able  existence  without  experiencing  a  ray  of  friendship  or  sympathy,  and 
then  die  with  the  degrading  badge  of  pauperism  upon  them.  Therefore  a 
large  field  was  open  for  the  exertions  of  a  brotherhood  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  those  whose  misfortunes  and  distresses  are  overlooked 
by  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  engrossing  struggle  to  control  the  general 
al^rs  of  the  community.  While  one  class  in  society  was  straining  every 
nerve — ihe  highest  faculties  of  their  minds — to  bind  this  country  together 
with  rail  roads,  he  would  have  another  class  organized  whose  object  should 
be  to  extend  the  bonds  of  humanity  and  philanthrophy ,  and  fraternal  sym- 
pathy above  and  beyond  the  iron  bands  spread  over  the  land  by  the  other 
class ;  and  in  the  institution  of  Odd-Fellowship  be  recognised  such  a  body. 
Without  regard  to  politics,  to  religion,  to  rank  and  condition,  or  whether 
an  acquaintance  or  a  stranger,  they  extend  the  hand  of  friendship  and 
fraternity  to  every  faithful  brother  in  health  or  sickness,  in  joy  or  sorrow, 
in  prosperity  or  adversity.  Fidelity  to  the  principles  of  the  Order — which 
embrace  the  entire  duty  of  a  Christian  towards  his  fellow-men — was  all 
that  was  required  to  entitle  a  brother  to  all  the  advantages  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  eloquent  chairman,  who  spoke  with  great  fervor  and  effect, 
closed  his  excellent  remarks  by  the  following  sentiment — 

The  Order. — In  celebrating,  as  we  do  to-day,  its  revival  in  Massachu- 
setts, we  celebrate  the  law  of  love  and  the  spirit  of  human  brotherhood. 

The  President  then  introduced  the  M.  W.  G.  Sire  Hopkins  to  the  breth- 
ren, remarking  that  we  gladly  extend  to  him  the  open  hand  of  fellowship, 
and  welcome  him  to  Massachusetts. 

6.  Sire  Hopkins  was  received  in  the  most  rapturous  manner :  when  he 
briefly  explained  the  purposes  of  the  Order,  and  congratulated  Massachu- 
setts with  her  forty  Lodges,  as  holding  the  first  rank  of  Odd-Fellowship 
in  the  Union ;  and  concluding  with  the  following  as  a  sentiment 

The  Order  in  Massachusetts. — May  its  principles  be  extended  until  you 
rank  within  its  pale  every  individual  in  the  commonwealth. 

District  Deputy  Grand  Sire  Guild,  in  introducing  Past  Grand  Sire  Ken- 
nedy, of  New  York  City,  gave — 

Health,  happiness  and  long  life  to  the  worthy  Past  Grand  Sire — ^In 
point  of  activity  and  usefulness  he  may  be  considered  a  veteran  in  the 
cause  of  Odd-Fellowship. 

The  P.  G.  Sire  acknowledged  the  personal  compliment  extended  to  him, 
and  regretted  the  weakness  of  his  claim  to  it.  He  then  briefly  alluded  to 
his  connexion  with  the  brothers  who,  only  five  in  number,  had  three  years 
ago  raised  the  fallen  standard  of  the  Order,  which  had  now  enrolled  un- 
der its  folds  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  some  four  thousand  members, 
referring,  especially,  to  the  efibrts  of  P.  G.  M.  Hersey,  who  was  the  first 
6.  Master  installed  under  the  original  organization  there ;  and  was  again 
the  first  to  be  placed  in  the  said  office  on  the  restoration.  He  acknowl- 
edged his  intimacy  with  the  prosperity  of  the  Order  in  other  places,  but 
was  compelled  to  confess  that  the  advance  made  in  Massachusetts  sur- 
passed it  all.    And  closed  with  the  following  sentiment — 

The  occasion  we  have  met  here  to  celebrate. 

P.  G.  M.  Hersey  then  proposed — 

The  principles  of  Odd-Fellowship — a  light  to  enlighten  the  philanthro- 
pist, a  terror  and  a  stumbline  block  to  bigotry  and  fanaticism. 

The  President  remarked  that  there  was  present  with  them  to-day  a  rep- 
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resentative  from  the  old  trunk,  the  branches  of  which  were  extending 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  he  would  give — 

The  Odd-Fellows  of  Maryland — We  are  happy  to  give  them,  to-day, 
the  friendly  ''grip"  of  the  Order,  in  the  person  of  this  Brother. 

P.  D.  G.  Sire  Neilson  was  then  introduced,  and  replied  to  the  annun- 
ciation of  the  President  in  a  happy  vein.  He  prided  himself  in  being  a 
part  of  that  old  trunk ;  the  mother  of  Lodges,  and  the  architect  of  the  des- 
tinies of  the  Order.  He  briefly  alluded  to  the  planting  of  it  when  but  a 
twig,  its  retarded  early  growth,  the  effect  of  careful  attention  to  its  after 
rapid  extension,  the  magnitude  of  the  branches  which  had  grown  from  it, 
and  the  territory  now  overshadowed  by  its  foliage.  In  the  course  of  these 
remarks  he  made  many  pleasant  allusions  to  the  old  trunk,  which  drew 
from  the  brethren  the  most  marked  expressions  of  approbation.  He  was 
elaborate  on  the  mottoes  of  the  Order,  impressing  their  truth  and  beauty, 
and  eloquently  descanted  upon  the  lesson  to  initiates  that  **  We  are  Odd- 
Fellows  only  when  we  act  and  speak  like  honest  men.'' 

He  concluded  by  referring  to  the  open  attack  made  upon  the  Order  fix)m 
the  pulpit,  and  congratulated  the  brethren  in  Boston  on  the  forbearance 
they  had  manifested  when  goaded  by  calumny  and  vituperation.  He 
said  that  *'  it  rejoiced  the  very  heart  of  the  old  trunk  when  these  assaults 
were  treated  by  the  brethren  with  the  contempt  they  deserved.  Only 
permit  those  gentlemen  to  blow  off  their  steam,  if  he  might  so  term  it,  and 
the  engine  will  stop  of  its  own  accoid."  The  worthy  brother  took  his  seat 
amid  great  applause. 

Grand  Secretary  Hilliard  being  called  upon  by  the  President,  made  a 
chaste  and  beautiful  speech,  from  which  we  learn  that  three  years  ago 
only  five  individuals  undertook  to  revive  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd- 
Fellows  in  this  State,  and  that  now  it  numbered  within  the  Commonwealth 
at  least  4000.  Mr.  Hilliard  introduced  Grand  Secretary  John  G.  Tread- 
well,  of  New  York,  who  gave,  as  a  sentiment — 

The  Order  of  Odd-Fellowship — Great  has  been  its  progress ;  may  its 
course  be  onward  until  its  principles  shall  be  planted  in  every  section  of 
our  land. 

The  Chairman  here  read  a  letter  from  Past  Grand  Andrews,  expressive 
of  his  regret  that  he  could  not  be  present,  and  closing  with  the  following, 
as  a  sentiment : 

Be  JoBt  to  God,  and  just  to  man, 
Then  injure  any— if  yon  can; 
Frieudtliip  cbeera  the  sin  king  aovi. 
The  sorrowing  heart  it  doth  console. 

At  this  stage  of  the  entertainment  Mr.  Chapin  being  called  away  by  ne^ 
cessary  duties,  relinquished  the  Chair  to  Vice  President  Cole,  who  gave,^ 
8S  soon  as  Mr.  C.  had  left  the  hall. 

Grand  Master  Chapin-^he  eloquent  advocate  of  all  that  is  good— a  fit 
representative  of  Odd-Fellowship, 

Which  was  received  with  long-continued,  enthusiastic  applause. 

Past  Grand  Convers,  of  Conn.,  being  called«on,  proposed. 

Odd-Fellowship— the  widow's  hope,  the  orphan's  friend. 

Rev.  Bro.  £.  M.  P.  Wells,  after  some  historical  remarks,  implying  that 
Washington,  Hancock,  the  two  Adams,  and  Peter  Faneuil,  whose  effigies 
all  hung  in  the  hall,  were  in  principle  Odd-Fellows — ^the  last  a  very  odd 
fellow — gave 
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The  memory  of  Peter  Faneuil,  of  1740. 

Bro.  John  Wright,  who  furnished  the  excellent  dinner,  gave 

Faneuil  Hall — may  it  never  be  occupied  by  a  worse  set  of  fellows  than 
Odd- Fellows. 

The  regular  toasts  of  the  entertainment  was  then  announced  by  Grand 
Secretary  Hilliard. 

REGULAR  TOASTS. 

Our  Institution— one  whereby  every  man  is  taught  to  feel  his  depend- 
ance  on  God  and  his  greatest  duty  towards  his  fellow-man — Charity. 

The  present  and  past  oflficers  of  the  G.  L.  of  the  U.  S. — may  they  live 
long,  enjoying  the  fruits  of  the  good  seed  of  Odd-Fellowship  sown  and  ma- 
tured by  them,  and  when  they  depart  this  life  be  welcomed  with  "well 
done  good  and  faithful  servant,  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  thinp, 
I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things ;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord." 

The  Clergy— while  they  hold  the  Truth  in  love,  may  they  have  no 
Fellowship  with  sin,  but  denounce  it  in  tones  of  thunder,  at  the  same  time 
convincing  the  sinner  that  it  was  done  with  all  the  tendernejs  of  Friend" 
skip. 

When  bate  Thenltef  by  vile  envy  moved. 

Traduced  those  honored  names  the  Greekf  had  loved, 

Tie  said  Ulynes  with  indignant  hand, 

The  lying  varlet  laahed  along  the  strand ; 

Such  retribution  no  Odd-Fellow  seeks— 

He  feels  but  pity  when  a  C*'»**r  speaks ! 

When  this  toast  was  announced  Rev.  Bro.  McLeish,  of  Maiden,  rose 
and  made  a  short  speech,  which  elicited,  throughout,  the  most  tremend- 
ous applause,  and  at  its  close  was  honored  with  ''three  times  three.'' — 
The  Rev.  gentleman  said  among  other  things,  that  if  bigotry,  fanaticism 
and  oppression  should  ever  compel  him  to  withdraw  from  his  pulpit,  those 
hands  of  his  should  dig  potatoes  and  sweep  the  streets  for  support,  rather 
than  he  would  ever  renounce  the  principles  of  Odd-Fellowship; — and  ia 
allusion  to  the  opponents  of  the  Order,  he  said  they  were  opposing  ''Truth 
and  Purity  and  Love,  the  simples  that  deck  the  throne  of  the  living  GiTD." 

The  beauties  of  Odd-Fellowship— appreciated  by  those  who  have  drunk 
of  its  fountain,  we  invite  all  who  are  worthy,  to  come  and  partake  of  its 
waters. 

The  city  of  Boston — celebrated  as  she  has  been  for  her  liberally,  may 
the  time  be  far  distant  when  the  people  are  compelled  to  ask  of  their  serv- 
ants the  use  of  Faneuil  Hall  or  the  Common. 

The  "  Odd-Fellow" — his  obligations  if  strictly  adhered  to  will  make 
him  a  ** good-fellow*^^ 

"  Societies  unknown  to  the  law'* — when  founded  upon  the  three  virtues 
of  Friendship,  Love  and  Truth,  will  always  prevail. 

Odd- Fellowship — may  our  conduct  as  Odd-Fellows  be  such  as  to  en- 
title us  to  the  name  of  honest-fellows. 

Our  Motto — "  Truth" — it  will  stick  by  us  as  long  as  we  stick  by  it. 

The  "regulars"  having  been  disposed  of  the  "Volunteers"  pressed  into 
the  service  in  great  number  and  variety,  from  among  which  we  select  the 
following : — 
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By  V.  President  Cole— 

The  spirit  of  Odd-Fellowship— the  most  ardeni  and  powerflil  of  spirits ; 
it  has  conquered  all  others  on  this  occasion. 

Bv  the  Rev.  Bro.  Wells— 

That  "  Institution  which  is  unknown  to  law"-^may  it  be  amenable  to 
and  demand  Justice* 

By  Bro.  Drew,  Sd  Vice  Prcisident" 

The  I.  O.  O.  F, — may  they  convince  otu-  City  Government  that  they 
know  the  law,  if  they  are  '*  not  known  to  law.'* 

By  Bro4  Howard^  (holding  up  a  tin  plate)'^ 

The  I.  O.  O.  F.-^may  they  ptove  like  John  Wright's  old  tin  plates— 
the  more  they  are  rubbed  the  brighter  they  shine. 

Mr.  Gill,  of  the  Boston  Morning  Post,  being  loudly  called  for,  the  Chair- 
man remarked  that  although  none  but  members  of  the  Lodge  were  usual** 
ly  permitted  td  speak  in  their  assemblages,  yet,  as  Mr.  GUI  had  been  a 
member  of  the  old  Lodge  and  the  call  was  so  general,  there  could  be  no 
objection  to  his  being  considered  a  member  of  the  fraternity,  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  all  would  no  doubt,  be  pleased  to  hear  from  him.  Whereupon 
Mr.  G.  arose,  and  remarking  that  he  received  this  demonstration  with  no 
less  surprise  than,  a  few  hours  before^  he  had  received  notice  that  his  pre- 
sence was  required  there  professionally,  proceeded  in  an  easy  and  happy 
strain  to  rehearse  the  causes  of  the  decadency  and  final  downfall  of  the  old 
society ;  holding  up  those  causes  as  a  warning  to  the  pteseht  one,  and 
closing  his  remarks  with  **  so  long  as  you  retain  the  spirit  of  your  motto, 
so  long  may  you  bid  defiance  to  opposition  without,  or  corruption  within.*' 

By  Bro.  English— 

The  principles  of  Odd-Fellowship^a  pure  rill  from  the  fountain  of 
Benevolence — ^the  stream  must  be  as  enduring  as  its  source* 

Grand  Secretary  Hilliard  begged  to  interrupt  « the  feast  of  reason  and 
the  flow  of  soul"  with  a  proposition  for  the  future  consideration  of  the 
Lodges  of  the  city*  to  found  an  Odd- Fellows'  Libraryj  which,  he  said, 
could,  would,  and  should  be  done. 

By  P.  G.  Frost— 

The  Ofiicial  Magazine — May  it  nevet  want  a  liberal  support  in  Boston, 
to  insure  its  continued  usefulness  to  the  Order. 

By  T.  Prince— 

The  three  lectures  against  Odd-Fellowship— their  author  is  entitled  to 
our  warmest  thanks.    May  he  be  as  successful  in  converting  men  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  as  his  lectures  have  been  instrumental  in  adding 
"  good  men  and  true"  to  the  ranks  of  our  Order. 
By  a  Friend-- 

The  late  Henry  Morrill  of  Covenant  Lodge-=-one  who  was  formed  for 
Friendship^  who  shunned  every  thing  that  was  false,  and  clung  to  the 
Truth ; — he  was  the  personification  of  Love,  and 

Bo  pure  aod  Chrittiaa  he  In  all  taia  wijrs— 

«  None  knew  blm  t>ili  to  Idve  bim,  nenti  named  him  but  to  proiae.'^ 

By  A.  W.  Thaxter,  Boston  Lodge— 

Odd-Fellowship  in  het  infancy,  rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  Liberty — may 
her  growth  be  steady  and  healthy,  cheerfully  conforming  to  the  laws  by 
which  she  is  governed ;  what  may  we  not  expect  of  her,  when  she  comes 
to  maturity  ? 
53 
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By  Charles  Siden,  of  Covenant  Lodge— 

The  Odd-Fellow8  of  Boston— they  number  nearly  8,000  of  its  legal  vot- 
ers, who,  in  the  language  of  the  fathers  of  our  city,  are  unknown  to  the 
laws.  May  the  day  be  far  distant,  when  by  the  promulgation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  Order,  we  shall  need  any  betfer  acquaintance  with  the  laws. 

By  A.  Guild,  D.  D.  6.  S.— Thomas  Wildey,  the  father  of  American 
Odd-Fellowship— May  the  evening  of  his  life  be  as  serene  as  its  meridian 
was  brilliant  in  the  cause  of  the  Order. 

By  M.  W.  G.  Sire  Hopkins- 
Massachusetts — her  sons  were  pioneers  in  the  cause  of  liberty ;  they 
struck  the  first  blow  to  resist  oppression.  Steady  in  her  habits,  she  has 
aeain  put  forth  her  streneth^  resisted  oppression  and  planted  the  standard 
of  Odd-Fellowship  upon  the  sure  foundation  of  Friendship,  Love  and  Truth. 

By  Bro.  Thomas  Greene. 

The  Indians — who  destroyed  the  Tea  in  Boston  Harbor — the  first  Lodge 
of  Odd-FeUows,  who  ever  met  in  Fanueil  Hall,  in  full  regalia,  and  kept 
their  secret. 

By  Bro.  T.  Prince. 

The  Odd-Fellowship  Press — ^The  ^rk  of  the  Covenant,  in  which  is  de- 
posited the  Golden  Rule,  binding  every  Indq>endeni  OddrFeUow  to  the 
practice  of  the  virtues  of  which  the  rites  of  the  Order  are  Symbols. 

By  Bro.  Perkins. 

Our  illustrious  Guests — ^We  are  proud  to  greet  you  on  this  glorious  oc- 
casion ;  may  your  declining  years  be  as  peaceful  to  you,  as  your  earlier 
years  have  been  useful  in  Uie  glorious  Institution  of  which  you  were  its 
earliest  founders. 

By  T.  Prince. 

Our  Host— Wright  has  done  the  right  thing  for  us  in  bis  dinner  rites ; 
may  we  in  return  do  the  right  thing  for  Wrig&. 

A  Volunteer. 

The  effect  produced  on  Odd-Fellowship  by  Mr.  Colver's  Lectures.  A 
fiur  specimen  of  good  coming  out  of  eviL 

A  Volunteer. 

Odd-Fellows— Their  oddity  consists  in  their  standing  several  degrees 
higher  than  the  rest  of  the  worid. 

A  Volunteer. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Colver's  assault  upon  Odd- Fellowship. — He  has  come  oflT 
with  the  same  signal  success  and  triumph  that  a  certain  old  Spanish  Knight 
did  in  his  celebrated  assault  upon  a  windmill. 

By  firo.  J.  B.  Frost 

dm  Illustrious  Guests^-May  their  visit  prove  as  pleasant  to  them  as 
it  has  proved  profitable  to  us. 

By  oro.  J.  A.  Cummings. 

Odd-Fellowship— Her  principles  pure,  her  deeds  praiseworthy,  her 
prosperity  unparalleled,  her  name  Legion. 

A  number  of  other  meritorious  sentiments  were  ofiered,  and  the  largest 
amount  of  good  fellowship  was  evinced  by  the  large  assembly.  The  Bos- 
ton Post  closes  its  account  of  the  proceedings  by  remarking  that,  **  after 
some  throe  hours  spent  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of  the  earth, 
and  the  interohange  of  cordial  congratulations  and  fraternal  sentiments, 
and  the  expression  of  feelings  of  mutual  sympathy  and  friendship  from  all 
parts  of  the  hall,  "  Auld  lang  syne''  was  sung,  and  the  company  broke  up. 
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FfiBD  the  Yaiikrc Blsdc , (Me.) 

ODD-FELLOWS'   CELEBRATION. 

The  glorious  anniversaiy  of  cor  national  independence  "was  celebrated 
at  Augusta  by  Sabattis,  Cushnoc,  and  Natahnis  Lodges,  vith  such 
meml^re  from  other  Lodges  in  the  State  as  were  able  to  be  present,  with 
great  spirit  and  enthusiasm.  We  presume  that  we  only  give  expression 
to  the  unanimous  and  decided  feeling  and  opinion  of  all  who  united  in  the 
exercises,  when  we  pronounce  the  celebration  to  have  been  in  all  its  de- 
tails one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  agreeable  festivals  in  which  they  ever 
participated.  We  take  pride  in  saying  that,  while  the  occasion  was  cele- 
brated with  all  the  enthusiasm  which  should  hail  the  jubilee  that  com- 
memorates a  nation's  deliverance  from  the  arm  of  foreign  oppression,  it 
was  unaccompanied  by  the  exhibition  of  the  customary  scenes  of  drunk- 
enness, riot,  and  debauch,  which  have  so  often  in  pest  times  converted 
that  anniversary  into  an  instrument  of  public  infamy  and  disgrace,  and 
rendered  the  recollection  of  it  humiliating  to  the  pride  of  a  people  justly 
exulting  in  the  privilege  of  self-government. 

The  day,  which  had  been  ushered  in  by  the  firing  of  cannon,  the  ring- 
ing of  bells,  and  other  usual  demonstrations  of  joy,  was  bewitchingny 
beautiful.  The  weather,  from  dawn  to  sunset,  was  almost  e]ysian>-»Uie 
sky  being  fanned  by  gentle  breezes,  and  having^  just  clouds  enough  to 
quench  Sie  rays  of  a  scorching  sun.  At  nine  o^clock,  the  members  of  the 
Order  met  at  Odd-Fellows'  Hall,  on  State  street,  and  after  interchanging 
congratulations,  and  making  some  preliminair  arrangements,  formed  in 
procession,  with  full  regalia,  under  the  direction  of  Br.  Francis  Davis, 
Grand  Marshal  of  the  Day. 

The  procession,  escorted  by  the  Augusta  Brass  Band,  which  ravished 
the  ear  with  spirit-stirring  strains,  marcned  up  State  street,  through  Bridge 
and  Summer  streets  to  Winthrop  street,  thence  through  Winthrop,  Orch- 
ard, and  Bridge  streets  to  State  street,  thence  down  State  street  as  far  as 
Water  street,  and  thence  back  through  State  street  to  Rev.  Dr.  Tappan^s 
Church.  As  soon  as  the  procession  had  entered  the  house,  a  dense  crowd 
of  spectators  followed  after  them,  and  filled  the  pews  and  aisles  to  over- 
flowing. The  galleries  presented  each  a  gorgeous  group  of  bright  and 
beautiful  faces,  wreathea  in  smiles  that  seemed  to  have  been  Ixirrowed 
from  the  angels  of  heaven  for  the  occasion.  The  exercises  were  com- 
menced by  a  voluntary  burst  of  music  from  the  band.  A  fervent  and  ap- 
?ropriate  prayer  was  then  offered  op  to  the  throne  of  grace  by  Rev.  Br. 
)rew  of  Augusta,  principal  Chaplain  of  the  day.  The  following  song, 
by  James  Montgomery,  was  then  sung  by  the  choir — 

When  Friendihip,  Lore,  fce.  IBtreU^ort  pvUiahtd  in  <&«  Ooofiuml.] 
This  song  having  been  finished,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
then  read  in  a  very  eloquent  manner  by  Br.  J.  D.  Kinsman,  P.  6.  of  Ligo- 
nia  Lodfi;e,  Portland,  President  of  the  Day.  The  following  beautiful  ori- 
ginal Ode,  by  Br.  Bbnj.  A.  G.  Fuller,  N.  G.  of  Sabattis  Lodge,  was  next 
sung  with  much  feeling  and  effect,  by  the  choir,  the  touching  pathos  of 
whose  tones  sent  a  thrill  to  the  heart  of  eveiy  Odd-Fellow  who  could  ap- 
preciate good  music :— 
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ORIGINAL  ODE. 

CHORUS. 

Htil  to  bright  Friendihip  and  Trath  froai  aboTe ! 
Bf  Honor  nnited,  they  blend  into  Loto. 

WiDiLT  the  fame  of  oar  Order  ii  spreading. 

Though  far  in  dim  agei  it  claimeth  iti  birth ; 
And  ioon  ihall  iti  rirtnei  in  mildneii  be  ihedding 
Their  pare,  hallowed  loitre  abroad  o'er  the  earth* 
Hail  to  bright  Friendship  and  Truth  from  abore ! 
Bf  Honor  united,  they  blend  into  Love. 

No  longer  the  pilgrim,  in  foreign  landi  itraying, 

Unheeded  and  eheerleii,  a  ttranger  ihall  roam ; 
For  the  warm  hand  of  Friendihip,  a  troe  heart  betraying. 
Shall  lead  to  the  joyi  and  the  aolaoe  of  home. 

Hail  to  briir^t  Friendihip  and  Trnth  from  abore ! 
By  Honor  united,  they  blend  into  Lore. 

Beaide  the  pole  form  of  the  feeble  and  dying 

Kind  Sympathy  watehei,  unwearied  by  care ; 
And  fmoothi  the  lad  cooeh  where  a  brother  ia  lying. 
And  miaiaten  balm  to  hit  ipirit — in  prayer. 

Hail  to  bright  Friendihip  and  Trnth  from  above  f 
By  Honor  united,  they  blend  into  Love* 

Gladly  the  desolate  widow  ii  telling 

Of  oomforti  which  Charity  *i  hand  doth  beitow ; 
And  the  heart  of  the  orphan  ii  gratefally  iwelling 
With  thanki  to  the  lonrce  whence  bii  bleningi  do  flow. 
Bail  to  bright  Friendihip  and  Truth  from  abore  ! 
By  Honor  united,  they  blend  into  Lore. 

Our  iecncy  aimi  not  to  cloak  oar  tranigrenion. 
But  make  ui  more  faithful,  united  and  tnie ; 
While  Faith,  by  our  emblem,  e'er  pointi  the  oonfeiiion. 
The  All-ieeing  Eye  holdi  ui  erer  in  riew. 

Hail  to  bright  Friendihip  and  Truth  from  abore! 
By  Honor  united,  they  blend  into  Lore. 

Then  wide  let  the  (ame  of  our  Order  be  ipreading. 

Though  far  in  dim  agei  it  claimeth  iti  birth } 
And  loon  may  iti  rirt^ei  in  mildneii  be  ihedding 
Their  pure,  hallowed  luitre  abroad  o'er  the  earth. 
Hail  to  bright  Friendihip  and  Truth  from  abore ! 
By  Honor  united,  they  blend  into  Love. 

The  President  of  the  Dav  then  introdaced  to  the  members  of  the  Order 
Rey.  E.  H.  Chapin,  M.  W.  6.  M.,  Mass.,  who  chained  the  unwearied 
attention  of  an  intellectual  and  refined  audience  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter) 
by  an  oration  of  surpassing  eloquence  and  power.  Much  as  was  expect- 
ed (rom  the  ripe  scholarship  and  vigorous  intellect  of  the  author,  by  all 
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who  had  previously  listened  to  him  on  similar  occasions,  the  discourse  out- 
stripped in  ability  cren  the  san|;uine  anticipations  of  his  hearers.  It  was 
indeed  a  masterly  exposition  of  the  principles  of  Odd-Fellowship— full  of 
striking  remark  and  vivid  illustration — and  delivered  with  energy,  distinct- 
ness, and  effect  We  have  heard  but  few  discourses,  which  contained 
more  of  sound  argument,  or  more  strength,  point,  terseness,  and  fascina- 
tion of  style.  It  was  throughout  liberal  in  sentiment,  and  flree  from  poli- 
tical or  sectarian  bias ;  and  we  are  confident  it  has  done  much  to  remove 
the  groundless  jealousies  and  prejudices  which  have  existed  in  the  minds 
of  many  against  the  Order,  and  to  convince  them  that  Odd-Fellowship  is 
not  on  the  one  hand  a  mysterious  and  dangerous  institution,  nor  on  the 
other  an  idle  collection  of  forms  and  ceremonies,  designed  to  catch  the  eye 
and  CTatify  an  ostentatious  vanity ;  but  a  system  of  oroc/ico/ benevolence, 
founded  on  the  noblest  impulses  of  our  nature,  ana  admirably  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  humanity.  Many  an  eye  filled,  as  the  speaker,  with  touchy 
ing  pathos,  described  the  numerous  forms  of  human  wretchedness  which 
the  mstitution  is  calculated  to  prevent  or  relieve ;  and  none  in  the  crowd- 
ed assembly  were  more  deeply  affected  by  the  pictures  he  drew,  than  sev- 
eral old  men  whose  locks  had  been  silvered  by  the  frosts  of  many  wint- 
ers. During  the  whole  oration,  the  audience  listened  with  the  closest  and 
most  profound  attention,  and  when  he  had  concluded,  the  burst  of  delight- 
ed enthusiasm  told  how  the  hearts  of  hundreds  leaped  up  as  one  to  relieve 
themselves  from  a  pressure  of  emotion  that  had  become  almost  painfully 
intense. 

Benediction  was  then  pronounced  by  Rev.  Br.  J.  P.  Weston,  Chaplain 
of  Natahnis  Lodge,  and  the  members  of  the  Order,  forming  again  in  pro- 
cession advanced  to  the  ^en  south  of  the  Court  House,  where  in  a  spa- 
cious and  beautiful  pavihon,  tastefully  decorated  with  evergreens,  roses, 
and  flowers,  they  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  repast,  prepared  by  H,  John- 
8o»y  Esq.  of  the  Cushnoc  House.  About  three  hundrea  Odd-Fellows  oc- 
cupied places  at  the  four  long  tables  running  through  the  tent  The  love- 
liest and  noblest  of  the  sex  also  graced  the  occasion  with  their  presence. 
The  dinner  was  conducted  on  strictly  temperance  principles,  and  was  got 
up  in  the  highest  style  of  professional  excellence.  The  tables  were  cov- 
ered with  an  endless  profusion  of  luxuries  and  delicacies  to  tempt  the  fas- 
tidious appetite,  and  the  abundant  justice  which  was  done  to  the  various 
dishes  spdce  well  for  the  taste  and  discrimination  of  Odd-Fellows.  The 
cloth  having  been  removed,  the  President  of  the  Day  called  up  Br.  D.  C. 
WssTON,  W.  of  Sabattis  Lod^,  who  read  the  following  regular  toasts, 
each  of  which  was  received  with  enthusiastic  and  reiterated  bursts  of  ap- 
plause. Patriarch  John  D.  Kinsman  presided  at  the  table,  with  his  usual 
dignity,  urbanity  and  ease,  and  felicitously  introduced  the  toasts  with  a 
few  spirited  remarks. 

REGULAR  TOASrS. 

1.  T%e  Independence  of  the  U,  S.!—By  Faith  hoped  for!  By  Hope  ob- 
tained !    By  Charity  cemented. 

S.  ne  f.  O,  of  O.  F,  of  the  U.  S, ! — ^The  dissemination  of  its  princi- 
ples is  the  ereatest  safeguard  to  the  liberty  of  the  Union  whose  Independ- 
ence we  this  day  celebrate. 

3.  Thomas  FFt/diey— Father  of  our  Order  in  the  U.  S.I  Friendship,  Love 
and  THUh  are  impressed  in  every  feature  of  his  benign  countenance. 
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4.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  Maine.— Lei  "  Love"  be  the  "  Di- 
rigo*'  upon  its  escutcheon. 

6.  Love. — The  best  part  of  our  motto— for  'tis  to  the  Ladies  we  owe  it 
i9.  The  Orator  of  the  Day! — He  has  this  day  proved  himself  an  Odd- 
Fellow.    May  he  live  long  and  die  a  good  Fellow. 

Responding  to  this  sentiment,  Rev.  Br.  Ghapin  said : — « I  cannot  reply 
to  your  sentiment  by  a  speech,  being  so  much  fatigued  by  what  I  have 
done,  and  having  still  a  work  before  me.  Be  assured  I  thank  you  for  the 
kindness  of  its  expression  and  for  the  enthusiasm  with  which  you  were 
pleased  to  receive  it.     Permit  me  to  give — 

**  Odd- Fellowship  in  Maine. — On  account  of  the  intelligence,  virtue  and 
seal  of  its  members,  we  hail  it  as  the  mainspring  of  the  Order." 

7.  IVuth  from  Heaven !     Friendship  from  man !     Love  from  woman. 

8.  Father  ^dam  I-'The  hrai  Odd-Fellow. 

0.  The  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence! — ^They  constituted 
a  Lodge  of  Odd- Fellows  by  which  George  HI  and  other  Kings  were  initi- 
ated into  the  mysteries  of  civil  and  political  liberty. 

10.  Odd-Fellows. — May  they  ever  be  mindful  of  the  great  truth,  "  Pure 
religion  and  undefiled  is  this,  to  visit  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  in  their 
affliction,  and  keep  themselves  unspotted  from  the  world." 

11.  The  first  American  Lodge— formed  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. — The 
grain  of  mustard  seed  has  become  a  mighty  tree,  thick  with  leafv  honors, 
and  flinging  its  broad  and  grateful  shadows  alike  over  the  hiUs  of  the  North, 
and  the  sunny  plains  of  the  South. 

13.  The  Pulpit. — Far  be  the  time  when  in  this  State  it  shall  be  occu- 
pied by  men,  who  shall  so  far  desecrate  its  hallowed  precincts,  as  to  assail 
therefrom  our  ancient  and  honorable  Institution— one  of  the  most  active 
and  worthy  handmaids  of  our  blessed  Religion. 

The  President  then  introduced  <*  the  worthy  Chaplain  of  Cushnoc 
Lodge,"  Rev.  W.  A.  Drew,  who,  responding  to  this  sentiment  in  behalf 
of  the  clerical  brethren  present,  acknowledged  the  propriety  of  the  restraint 
imposed  upon  the  pulpit  by  the  adoption  of  this  toast,  and  hoped  it  might 
be  effectual  every  where  in  preventing  all  assaults  from  that  high  bulwark 
of  truth  and  righteousness  against  any  institutions,  under  whatever  names, 
that  have  In-otherly  love  and  charity  as  the  objects  of  their  organization  — 
Hostility  from  such  a  source  must  be  as  unnatural  as  it  is  unchristian.*- 
He  rejoiced  in  the  establishment  of  Odd-Fellowship,  because  it  afibrded  a 
sanctuary  for  Friendship,  Love  and  Truth  to  exist  amongst  persons  other- 
wise too  much  alienated  by  the  strifes  of  human  selfishness ;  and  he  would 
conclude  by  proposing  the  following  sentiment : 

The  Altar  of  Odd-Fellowship.—''  Odd,"  because  to  it  are  brought  for 
hi^h  sacrifice,  all  personal  alienations,  political  resentments,  and  sectarian 
ammosities.  May  such  an  Oddity  soon  give  universal  harmony  to  the 
human  Brotherhood. 

13.  Our  Secrecy. — An  open  rebuke  to  the  Pharisee  of  modem  days, 
who  stands  crying  aloud  in  the  comers  of  the  streets — and  whose  right 
hand  doeth  nothing  that  his  left  hand  is  not  made  freely  acquainted  with. 

14.  American  Citizen. — A  password  to  all  nations  of  the  earth. 

In  calling  for  the  last  toast  the  President  remarked,  that  the  number 
fourteen  was  the  limit  to  the  regular  toasts,  as  it  corresponded  to  the  num- 
ber of  Lodges  in  Maine. 
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The  information  was  then  given  that  the  15th  Lodge  bad  just  been  form- 
ed in  Belfast,  and  that  Br.  Lothrop,  of  Passaga&sawakeag  Lodge,  and  others 
were  present  to  represent  it.  'The  President  then  replied  tbat  Br.  Loth- 
rop would  consider  himself  set  down  for  the  15th  regular  toast,  who  gave — 

Good  Old  Waldo. — Last  in  the  cause  of  Odd-Fellowship — may  she  not 
be  the  least. 

The  intervals  between  the  toasts  were  filled  with  the  tender  and  thrill- 
ing strains  of  the  band,  whose  sweet-toned  instruments  poured  forth  their 
most  delicious  harmonies. 

VOLUNTEER  TOASTS. 

The  President  of  the  Day  being  called  upon  for  a  sentiment,  rose  and 
said: — 

'*  Brethren — Well  has  it  been  said,  in  olden  time,  <  Man  knoweth  not 
the  path  that  is  before  him.'  Who  that  noted  the  exercises  on  the  occa- 
sion of  our  last  National  Anniversary,  would  have  conceived  that  in  one 
little  year,  such  a  noble  band  of  Odd-Fellows  would  have  sat  together  near 
the  place  of  those  who  give  us  our  laws  ?  Who  could  have  thought  it 
possible  that  the  sapling  planted  in  the  last  days  of  summer  would  have 
withstood  the  winds  of  autumn  and  the  frosts  of  winter,  and  on  the  suc- 
ceeding summer  have  spread  its  luxuriant  branches  so  widely  over  the 
surface  of  this  frontier  State  ?  Who  would  have  believed  that  that  which » 
ten  months  ago,  seemed  like  the  little  streamlet  trickling  down  the  hill- 
side, would  so  soon  have  resembled  the  dashing  mountam  torrent, — not 
spreading  desolation  in  its  course,  but  scattering  peace,  love,  and  joy 
throughout  its  extensive  and  rapid  flow.  It  is  not  my  part  to  add  to  the 
intellectual  feast  which  has  been  so  bountifully  spread  out  to  you  this  day 
by  our  brother  from  Massachusetts ;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  ask,  from 
your  ten  months'  experience,  if  there  is  any  condition  in  life  which  the 
principles  of  our  Order  are  not  calculated  to  better  and  improve  ?  As 
members  of  private  society,  are  we  not  bound  by  most  solemn  obli^tion 
to  observe  the  precepts  of  the  moral  law  and  give  the  fullest  exercise  to 
the  social  virtues  ?  Acting  in  a  public  capacity,  can  we,  as  Odd-Fellows, 
enter  the  arena  of  politics  ^a  matter  excluded  from  our  lodges)  carrying 
within  us  the  feelings  whicn  the  history  of  the  past  reminds  us  man  can 
cherish  ?  No.  All  the  relations  of  life  are  adorned  by  the  presence  of 
this  mild  angel  of  charity.  And,  sir,  I  rejoice  to  add,  that  its  benignant 
influence  is  not  confined  to  those  it  visits.  For  she  who  is  unspeakably 
dear  to  us — ^lovelv  and  beautiful  woman — ^at  whose  altar  it  has  ever  been 
my  pride  to  worship,  and  upon  whom  in  our  morning  and  evening  orisons 
we  should  call  down  the  richest  of  heaven^s  blessings — she  shares  in  the 
favors  of  this,  her  sister  spirit.  In  view  of  the  unyielding  fortitude  of 
woman's  affection,  it  has  been  asked — *  Can  a  mother  forget  her  child  ?' 
There  exists  no  such  tribute  to  man's  fidelity.  On  the  contraiy,  the  evi* 
dence  is  nowhere  wanting  that  he  may  forget  the  wife  of  his  bosom  and 
coldly  abandon  the  innocent  pledges  of  affection.  May  not  woman  rejoice 
that  there  is  thrown  around  the  husband  a  chain  that  strengthens  the  holi- 
est ties — that  there  is  set  over  him  a  guardian  that  will  visit  him  in  the 
hour  of  trial  and  temptation  with  relief  and  strength,  and  leave  her  no  oc- 
casion to  regret  the  faults  of  the  husband  and  fatuer. 

Our  glorious  Order  is  ever  blessed.    It  shines  the  star  of  hope  and  pro- 
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mise  before  the  path  of  the  humble  pioneer  in  the  wilderness ;  it  smiles  as 
a  sun  upon  crowds  of  busy  men  and  myriads  of  beautiful  women,  dispens-^ 
ing  a  glow  of  happiness  and  peace ;  it  floats  upon  the  breeze  to  the  mari<* 
ner  on  his  ocean-tossed  home  with  the  comforting  whisperings  that  ferv- 
ent and  availing  prayers  are  continually  ascendmg  firom  the  altars  and 
hearts  of  his  brethren,  that  prosperous  gales  may  visit  him,  and  bear  him 
safely  onward  to  the  haven  of  repose.     Brethren,  I  give  you 

"  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts. — From  the  workmanship  we 
have  this  day  seen,  we  have  evidence  that  they  know  how,  in  the  choice 
of  a  Grand  Master,  to  select  a  master  workman.** 

By  P.  G.  Wm.  R.  Smith,  of  Sabattis  Lodge. 

The  Masonic  Fraternity. — In  past  years  the  object  of  the  bitterest  attacks 
of  ignorance,  ridicule,  and  popular  fury.  It  has  outlived  the  whole,  and 
comes  forth  in  1844  *'  as  good  as  new.'' 

James  L.  Child,  Esq.  D.  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maine, 
responded  to  this  sentiment  as  follows :  **  I  thank  my  brother  for  his  kind 
notice  of  the  Masonic  Institution,  and  I  regard  this  Order,  sir,  as  kindred 
to  it,  in  its  objects,  in  its  enjoyments  and  in  its  hopes.  The  field  in  which 
we  labor  is  the  same,  and  ample  enough  for  all  our  efforts.  Whatever 
tends  in  any  degree  to  lessen  the  efficiency  of  either,  strikes  a  common 
cord  of  sympathy,  and  although  we  cannot  know  each  other  by  those  pe- 
culiar mystic  si?ns,  which  are  a  safeguard  to  our  respective  Orders  against 
imposition  and  imposture,  yet  we  are  known  to  each  other  as  co-laborers 
in  the  blessed  work  of  administering  to  human  suffering — ^relieving  hu- 
man wo. 

When  at  the  church  I  listened  to  the  address  of  your  accomplished  Ora- 
tor, which  was  not  more  remarkable  for  its  spint-stirring,  gushing  elo- 
Juence,  than  for  its  beautiful  candor,  and  its  truthfulness,  I  could  hardly 
ivest  myself  of  the  idea  that  I  was  at  a  Masonic  festival,  listening  to  some 
of  our  ablest  champions'  truest  appelrs  to  the  heart.  On  a  recent  occasion 
(the  Masonic  festival  at  Portland  on  the  35th  uU.)  I  heard  from  the  lips 
of  an  eloquent  fnend  and  brother  from  Boston  (J.  H.  Sheppard,  Esq,)  "  in 
words  that  bum"  an  illustration  of  the  principles  and  benefits  of  our  Or- 
der, and  I  know  if  the  members  of  Odd-Fellowship  had  been  present  they 
would  have  felt  as  I  did  in  the  Church  to-day,  and  fully  recognised  the 
principles  of  our  Order.  Friends  and  fellow-laborers  in  the  cause  of  be- 
nevdence — Go  forward — I  wish  you  all  God's  speed.  I  offer  as  a  senti- 
ment. 

Our  two  Orders — embracing  a  common  brotherhood  of  principles,  en- 
joyments, and  hopes — may  the  only  rivalry  between  us  be,  "  Who  best 
shall  work,  who  best  agree." 

By  Bro.  Daniel  C.  Weston — ^Warden  of  Sabattis  Lodge, 

The  Soldiers  of  the  Revolution.— The  Odd-Fellows  ot  1776,  who,  al- 
though not  much  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  our  Order,  knew  well  enough 
how  to  form  **  encanyiments,'*  and,  as  British  historians  tell  us,  also  knew 
when  and  how  to  throw  *' black  balls.** 

By  Br.  Wm.  B.  Hartwell,  N.  G.  Cushnoc  Lodge, 

Tlie  presiding  officer  of  the  day. — By  the  bonds  of  our  noble  institution, 
our  Brother — ^by  blood,  our  Kinsman* 

To  this  sentiment,  enthusiastically  received,  the  President  replied  with 
characteristic  pleasantly  and  effect. 
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By  Br.  Benj.  A.  G.  Fuller,  N.  G.  Sabattis  Lodge. 

The  Single  Ladies, — May  they  show  their  dislike  to  Odd-Fellows,  only 
by  making  them  even. 

By  Rev.  Br.  N.  Gunnison,  Chaplain  of  Sabattis  Lodge. 

Odd-Fellowship  in  Maine. — One  of  the  brightest  children  of  Christiani- 
ty. Though  but  ten  month's  old — it  is  full  of  animal  life  and  vigor.  In 
manhood  may  it  not  have  less.     In  old  age  may  it  experience  no  dotage. 

By  Bro.  Wm.  Mathews,  P.  S.  of  Natahnis  Lodge. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Colver. — He  has  lost  his  way  on  the  mountains  of  Leba- 
non, the  goodly  cedars  whereof,  lamenting  the  madness  and  pitying  the 
blindness  of  his  rage  against  them,  have  scorned  the  blunt  edge  and  the 
base  temper  of  his  acts,  and  laughed  unhurt  at  the  feebleness  of  his  strokes. 

By  Br.  J.  Winnett,  T.  Natahnis  Lodge. 

Our  worthy  Orator  cmd  Brother, — For  his  eloquent  and  faithful  counsels 
on  this  occasion  we  thank  him.  May  his  name  be  fervently  cherished^ 
and  his  instructions  never  be  forgotten. 

Sent  in  by  Rufus  Read,  N.  G.  Ligonia  Lodge. 

Our  beloved  Order. — The  corner  stone  being  the  Bible,  the  frame  work 
established  by  wisdom  of  the  patriarchs  of  old.  May  it  advance  in  its  an- 
cient purity  until  it  encircles  the  whole  family  of  man  in  Friendship,  Love 
and  Truth. 

By  Br.  Theodore  C.  Hersey,  P.  G.  of  Ligonia  Lodge. 

The  Ladies  of  Augusta. — If  those  who  decorated  this  pavilion  are  odd^ 
the  taste  they  have  displayed  is  proof  positive  that  they  should  be  even. 

By  Bro.  Phillip  C.  Johnson,  Cushnoc  Lodge. 

The  brotherhood  of  Odd-Fellowship — of  whom  it  has  been  well  said,  "  in 
the  heart  of  no  true  and  worthy  brother  can  bum  the  unholy  fires  of  ani- 
mosity and  revenge — whose  tongues  send  forth  no  poisoned  arrows  of  ca* 
lumny  and  detraction.''  Long  may  the  Order  be  distinguished  for  the  cul- 
tivation and  practice  of  its  tenets,  and  the  life  of  every  member  be  a  living 
principle  of  our  motto,  "  Friendship^  Love  and  Truth,^^ — until  the  heart  of 
every  desolate  widow  shall  be  made  to  leap  for  joy,  and  the  orphan  have 
a  home. 

By  Bro.  G.  White,  L.  H.  S.  N.  G.  Cushnoc  Lodge. 

Friendship,  Love  and  Truth, — the  chain  connecting  all  good  Odd-Fel- 
lows together.  May  its  bright  links  never  be  transmitted  by  corroding 
vice  in  any  of  its  Brotherhood. 

Bro.  CuUen  Sawtelle,  of  Sabattis  Lodge,  being  called  on,  gave  utterance 
to  a  just  compliment  to  the  Orator  of  the  day  and  spoke  fervently  and  elo* 
quently  of  the  principles  of  the  Order.  As  a  sentiment  he  gave — The 
Odd-Fellows  of  Kennebec — ^A  set  of  glorious  good  fellows. 

By  Patriarch  W.  H.  Foye,  Machigonne  Encampment. 

I'he  Odd-Fellows  of  Kennebec. — We  can  answer  for  their  Friendship 
and  Truth — let  the  Ladies  answer  for  their  Love. 

By  Bro.  Cole. 

The  name  we  bear, — Not  distinguished  like  that  of  the  warrior  by  wounds 
and  scars  and  the  shedding  of  human  blood,  but,  like  that  of  the  philan- 
thropist and  christian,  honorable  and  noble  by  high  and  exalted  deeds* 

By  a  Lady. 

Odd- Fellows. — Even  as  the  memory  of  the  glorious  Fourth  remains 
fresh  and  bright  on  our  hearts— even  so  may  we  hail  and  cherish  the  as- 
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sociation  connected  with  the  present  Fourth,  and  ever  remember  with 
pleasure  and  pride  ihe  first  celebration  of  the  I.  O.  of  0.  F.  on  the  banks 
of  the  Kennebec. 

By  Br.  J.  Winnett 

The  tongue  of  the  Slanderer, — May  it  cleave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth, 
and  may  the  remembrance  of  his  sins  cause  his  knees  to  smite  like  Bel- 
shazzar's. 

By  Bro.  Charles  W.  Jones,  L  G.  Sabattis  Lodge. 

The  single  Ladies  of  Augusta  and  the  Odd-Felwws, — May  the  time  soon 
expire  when  there  shall  be  any  difference  between  them  on  the  subject 
of  annexation. 

By  Bro.  J.  A.  Homan,  Sabattis  Lodge. 

The  principles  of  Odd-Fellowship. — Ever  new  and  bright 

By  Bro.  Fredenc  A.  Fuller,  Penobscot  Lodge. 

The  Odd' Fellows  of  Penobscot. — May  the  want  of  zeal  they  evince  this 
day,  relative  to  this  celebration,  be  no  criterion  of  their  interest  in  the 
Order. 

By  Br.  Barrett,  G.  of  Sabattis  Lodge. 

The  Ladies. — ^The  only  true  aristocracy — ^who  jud^e  without  law — ^liy 
without  a  jury— <lecide  without  appeal,  and  are  never  m  the  wrong. 

By  Rev.  Br.  J.  P.  Weston,  Chaplain  of  Natahnis  Lodge. 

The  Author  of  the  0(fe.— Though  a  good  Odd-Fellow,  he  cannot  be 
Fuller  of  Friendship,  Love  and  Truth,  than  of  Poetry. 

Whereupon  Bro.  B,  A.  G.  Fuller,  N.  G.  Sabattis  Lodge  replied  in  the 
following : 

The  Ckrgy. — May  they  never  fear  to  erasp  the  hand  of  an  Odd-Fellow 
offered  in  Friendship,  or,  in  the  spirit  of  Love  to  inculcate  the  principles  of 
Truth — as  set  forth  and  maintained  in  this  Order. 

By  Br.  John  C.  Pickard,  V.  G.  Cushnoc  Lodge. 

Our  Institution. — May  its  mottoes  be  emblazoned  on  our  shield — its 
principles  engraven  on  our  hearts. 

By  Br.  Wm.  Woart,  V.  G.  Sabattis  Lodge. 

Odd-Fellows. — May  brothers  ever  remember,  that  it  is  by  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  its  principles  alone  that  its  perpetuity  can  be  secured. 

By  Patriarch  Emerson  of  New  Hami>shire. 

Friendship^  Love  and  Truth. — ^A  chain  of  three  links ;  but  a  tremend- 
ous long  one,  for  I  never  knew  an  Odd-Fellow  but  had  hold  of  it 

By  Br.  Ezekiel  Holmes,  Sabattis  Lodge. 

The  wives  of  the  Soldiers  of  the  Revolution. — While  their  husbands  were 
fighting  for  Friendship,  Love  and  Truth,  they  were  at  home  raising  this 
glorious  nation  of  Odd-Fellows. 

By  E.  St  John  NeaUy,  P.  G.  Lincoln  Lodge. 

Our  Batchehr  Brothers. — May  they  soon  add  to  the  pledge  they  have 
taken  the  pledge  of  matrimony,  and  be  prepared  to  receive  with  a  good 
grace  all  the  litUe  pledges  that  follow. 

Bv  Bro.  Quimbv,  N.  G.  Sabattis  Lodge. 

The  silken  bona  of  Friendship,  Love  and  TVuth. 

By  Br.  John  G.  Sawyer,  P.  G.  Sabbattis  Lodge. 

Indq)endence  and  Odd- Fellowship. — ^These  names  are  associated  with  all 
that  is  dear  to  us  as  citizens  and  as  men. 

By  Rev.  Robert  Blacker. 
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Vie  Strange  Fellows  of  Oxford. — ^They  are  all  good  fellows — May  they 
all  be  Odd-Fellows. 

By  BtQ.  Samuel  L.  Harris,  Sabattis  Lodge. 

The  mystic  Chain. — May  its  charmed  links  encircle  every  heart  until 
we  become  a  nation  of  Odd-Fellows. 

By  Br.  Francis  Davis,  Grand  Marshal  of  the  day. 

Odd-Fellows. — May  the  glorious  principles  they  profess  (Friendship, 
Love  and  Truth)  ever  keep  pace  with  our  growth  in  strength. 

By  Rev.  J.  P.  Weston,  Chaplain  of  Natahnis  Lodge. 
^  Odd-Felhwskip. — Its  principles  are  embodied  in  the  love  of  God — ^their 
triumph  will  regenerate  the  world. 

By  Br.  L  Snell,  Jr.,  P.  S.  Sabattis  Lodge,  said— 

'*  Mr.  President — I  am  always  happy  to  be  the  almoner  of  the  Ladies, 
and  more  particularly  so  on  the  present  occasion,  in  being  the  bearer  of  so 
rich  a  gift  to  this  goodly  company,  from  the  ladv  of  an  Odd-Fellow. 

"  The  President  of  the  Day — now,  as  ever,  the  defender  and  advocate 
of  the  Ladies — may  he  always  find  bright  eves  and  warm  hearts  ready  to 
smile  on  and  thank  him  for  his  flattering  and  kind  remarks." 

To  which  P.  G.  Kinsman  responded  in  his  usual  graceful  and  happy 
manner. 

By  Prof.  Inmham,  Cushnoc  Lodge.^ 

"  For  the  following  beautiful  combination  of  part  of  the  words  of  our 
motto,  I  acknowledge  myself  indebted  to  the  graceful  mind  of  one  of  the 
gentler  sex: — 

"  Be  FAITH  our  bark !  hope  our  anchor !  love  our  guiding  star !" 

By  Patriarch  S.  L.  Harris,  of  Machigonne  Encampment. 

The  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. — Odd- Fellows  in  prin- 
ciple and  action : — ^Their  services  in  the  cause  of  Liberty  and  Truth,  will 
ever  be  warmly  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  a  grateful  people. 

By  Patriarch  Geo.  Sawyer,  Eastern  Star  Encampment. 

The  Institution  we  Love. — ^The  sick  and  distressed  man's  consolation 
and  purse.  The  Widow  and  Orphan's  support  and  Guardian.  A  lamp 
to  guide  the  steps  of  the  young  in  the  paths  of  rectitude,  morality  and  vir- 
tue. AU  its  votaries  should  learn  that  they  cannot  study  a  brother's  in- 
terest without  benefitting  their  own. 

By  Br.  H.  H.  HiU,  R.  H.  S.,  No.  9,  Sabattis  Lod^. 

Brother  Odd-Fellows. — I  rive  you  no  Homeopathic  dose,  when  I  rive 
you  the  Orator  of  the  day.  He  is  an  Odd-Fellow,  an  Odd-Fellow  inoced 
— ^because  he  has  spoken  and  acted  like  an  honest  man. 

By  J.  F.  Waterhouse,  Secretary  of  Maine  Lodge. 
OddrFeUowskip. — Onward  has  been  its  course  from  the  commencement 
to  the  present  time,  and  may  Heaven  forbid  that  its  principles  shall  ever  be 
abused  ortiiat  its  progress  shall  ever  be  impeded  to  the  end  of  time. 

By  Patriarch  Edward  Fenno. 

The  Crook. — May  we  be  reminded  by  this  emblem  of  our  Order,  of 
Christ  the  Good  Shepherd,  imitate  his  example,  and  be  led  by  him  into 
green  pastures  and  by  the  side  of  still  waters. 

By  Bro.  Wm.  H.  Wheeler,  Sabattis  Lodge. 

The  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Jndepmdence. — A  band  of  Odd-Fel- 
lows—who,  68  years  ago,  pledged  themselves  to  maintain  the  principles 
of  our  Order,  viz :  Friendship  for  their  fellow  men,  Love  to  their  countiy, 
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and  TYuth  towards  God.  May  we,  like  them,  ever  maintain  our  pledges 
inviolate. 

Mr.  William  T.  Johnson,  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  being 
called  upon,  gave  the  respective  chosen  mottoes  of  Odd-Fellowship  and 
Masonry. 

Friendship,  Love  and  Truth^Faiih,  Hope  and  Charity, — They  lead  to  a 
common  destiny ;  may  the  peculiar  disciples  of  each  never  cross  the  path 
of  the  other. 

By  Br.  L.  D.  Moore,  R.  H.  S.— N.  G. 

The  Declaration  of  IndependencCy  and  the  L  O.  of  0.  F.  Constitution 
and  Bye'Laws, — As  the  first  was  signed  by  good  men  and  true,  so  is  the 
latter  by  good  Odd-Fellows — may  we  by  our  exemplary  conduct,  and  the 
promulgation  oiLove,  Friendship  and  TVuth  show  to  the  world  that  we  can 
and  will  maintain  the  principles  of  tlie  latter,  as  by  the  sword  and  bayonet, 
our  forefathers  maintained  the  principles  of  the  former. 

By  Br.  I.  Snell,  Jr.,  P.  S.,  Sabattis  Lodge. 

Mr.  President: — In  our  enthusiastic  cheers  of  Father  Adam,  the  first 
Odd-Fellow,  our  mother  Eve  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  in  a  manner 
scarce  consistent  with  the  gallantry  of  Odd-Fellows.    I  will  give  you — 

Eve, — ^The  worthy  mother  of  more  worthy  daughters ;  she  lost  Eden  to 
Adam — her  daughters  make  earth  a  Heaven  to  us. 

By  Br.  Hiram  Stevens,  N.  G.  Natahnis  Lodge, 

Friendship,  Love  and  Truth — a  motto  written  upon  every  true  Odd-Fel- 
low's heart.     May  it  never  be  effaced. 

By  Br.  F.  P.  Theobald,  P.  G.  Natahnis  Lodge. 

The  mothers,  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters  of  Odd-Fellows, — ^Their  co- 
operation is  necessary  to  the  successful  issue  of  every  good  work. 

By  Bro.  F.  Davis,  Grand  Marshall. 

77ie  Ladies. — ^Their  beauty,  their  virtue,  and  their  delicacy  will  ever  be 
protected  by  the  heart  and  arm  of  every  good  Odd-FeUow, 

By  Bro.  V.  Bonney,  Sabattis  Lodge. 

7%e  Day  we  Celebrtde — is  our  nation's  jubilee.  On  this  day  our  fathers 
made  a  covenant  with  the  great  builder  and  architect  of  heaven  and  earth. 
They  sealed  it  with  ^e  best  blood  of  the  noblest  hearts  that  ever  beat  in 
the  bosoms  of  Odd-Fellows.  By  a  strict  fulfilment  on  their  pait  of  the 
articles  of  this  compact  they  obtained  the  help  of  God.  He  was  their 
shield  and  their  buckler.  He  brought  them  out,  with  a  strong  arm,  from 
under  the  yoke  of  bondage,  and  gave  them  this  land  for  their  heritage, 
which  now  flows  with  milk  and  honey.  We  can  retain  and  possess  it  on 
no  other  condition  than  by  being  good  Odd-Fellows. 

By  Bro.  Wm.  Mathews,  P.  S.  Natahnis  Lodge. 

Odd-Fellows*  Charity, — Though  it  **  begins  at  home,"  it  does  not  end 
there.  As  they  "  have  opportunity,''  they  "  do  good  unto  all  men,  espe- 
cially unto  those  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith." 

Bv  Br.  L  Snell,  Jr. 

friendship,  Love  and  Truth, — The  three  great  pillars  of  our  Order. — 
May  our  actions  ever  indicate  Friendship  toward  Brethren,  Love  for 
woman.  Truth  to  God. 

By  Br.  S.  Lancaster,  Sabattis  Lodge. 

The  Orator  of  the  day, — ^The  able  and  eloquent  expounder  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Odd- Fellowship.    May  it  be  his  happiness  to  see  those  prmci* 
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pies,  as  taught  by  him  this  day,  universally  adopted  and  acted  upon  by 
Odd-Fellows. 

By  Br.  I.  Snell,  Jr. 

Odd-Fellowship ! — Its  principles  are  to  the  character  of  man,  what  Eve 
was  to  Eden — the  one  thing  needful  to  its  perfection. 

By  Br.  W.  N.  Stratton,  Sabattis  Lodge. 

Odd-Fellowship. — Founded  upon  the  broad  basis  of  human  Brotherhood; 
may  its  principles  become  so  generally  diffused  that  there  shall  be  noth- 
ing odd  about  it. 

By  Prof.  Ingraham,  R.  H.  S.  S.  Cushnoc  Lodge. 

The  President  of  the  day! — We  miss  neither  Madeira  nor  Champaigne 
upon  our  board  while  his  sparkling  wit  and  piquant  puns  enliven  our  fes- 
tivities. 

The  foregoing  were,  we  believe,  all  the  toasts  delivered  on  the  occasion. 
They  were  drunk  in  the  genuine  Washingtonian  beverage,  "pure  water 
from  the  crystal  well.''  The  whole  affair  passed  off  in  the  most  joyful 
manner ;  indeed,  we  never  before  attended  a  public  festival  where  all  the 
company  appeared  to  enjoy  so  much  of  the  "feast  of  reason  and  flow  of 
soul.''  The  toasts  and  speeches  were  received  with  loud  and  enthusias- 
tic cheers  of  applause,  prolonged  in  many  instances  to  three  and  even  four 
times  three.  The  music,  the  sentiment,  and  the  song  flowed  freely  as  the 
air  of  heaven ;  bright  eyes  and  fair  faces  beamed  with  delight  at  more  than 
realized  anticipations,  and  nothing  occurred  to  mar  the  harmony,  or  dis< 
turb  the  gayety  of  the  social  festival.  It  was  indeed  a  choice  gathering  of 
kindred  spirits,  who  had  forgotten  the  jealousies  of  political  and  religious 
feeling,  and  met  together  on  a  common  ground  where  they  could  love  and 
respect  each  other  as  brothers  despite  the  differences  that  divided  them. 
The  company  broke  up  at  about  5  o'clock,  making  the  pavilion  ring  with 
**  three  times  three"  cheers  for  "  OUR  COUNTRY,"  and  all  retired  quiet- 
ly to  their  homes,  rejoicing  at  the  manner  in  which  they  had  spent  the 
day — not  the  less  so  that  the  voice  of  reveling  and  intoxication  had  not 
been  heard  during  the  festival.  May  the  influence  of  the  occasion  long 
be  felt  upon  their  minds  and  hearts ! 
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Grand  Lodge  of  Vtrginta.-^We  are  indebted  to  the  Independent  Odd- 
Fellow  for  an  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Vii^ginia, 
we  acknowledge  also  our  obligation  to  the  same  authority  for  extracts  from 
the  annual  reports  of  the  Grand  Master  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  not 
having  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  having  received  these  documents  from 
the  proper  authorities  of  the  respective  States.  The  report  of  the  Grand 
Officers  of  Pennsylvania  from  which  we  subjoin  extracts  are  full  of  interest 
to  the  Brethren  at  large,  and  will  well  repay  their  attentive  perusal.  The 
proceedings  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Virginia  exhibit  the  decision  of  that 
body  upon  the  following  interrogatory  propounded  by  Jefferson  Lodge  of 
that  jurisdiction.  ''Are  P.  G.'s  who  are  in  good  standing  in  Subordinate 
Lodges  entitled  to  the  yearly  T.  P.  W  ?"  the  decision  of  the  Lodge  is  in 
the  Following  words : 

"  Resolved,  as  the  opinion  of  this  Grand  Lodge  that  the  N.  G.'s  of  Subor- 
dinate Lodges  have  not  the  right  to  withhold  the  T.  P.  W.  from  any  P.  G. 
in  good  standing  who  may  demand  the  same." 

The  opinion  here  expressed  upon  a  veiy  important  point  of  our  juris- 
prudence by  a  body  of  high  authority  may  be  at  variance  with  the  opinion 
and  practice  in  other  States,  hence  the  subject  is  one  that  should  be  set- 
tled by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States.  Want  of  uniformity  in 
practice  and  construction  of  law  written  or  unwritten  in  our  Order  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  and  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  could  not  ren- 
der a  more  essential  service  to  the  brotherhood  than  by  reducing  to  a  code 
all  the  regulations  of  the  Order,  thns  rendering  clear  and  intelligible  the 
proper  system  and  discipline  of  Odd  Fellowship.  The  terra  "ancient 
usage''  is  extremely  vague,  and  we  doubt  very  much  whether  much  unity 
of  opinion  will  be  found  among  the  elder  members  of  our  family  in  their 
definition  of  "  ancient  usage.*'  When  we  were  initiated  the  practice  in 
Maryland  was  to  require  on  the  part  of  the  brother  applying  for  the  A.  T. 
P.  W.  evidence  that  he  was  about  to  travel,  by  the  exhibit  of  his  card, 
drawn  from  his  Lodge,  when  the  T.  P.  W.  was  given  to  him  by  the  War- 
den of  the  Lodge,  sitting  P.  G.  or  N.  G.^-one  of  the  officers  usually  exam- 
ined all  visitors,  and  were  instructed  in  the  T.  P.  W.  if  not  in  possession 
of  it  The  practice  we  learn  has  varied  much,  and  at  present  is  extreme- 
ly loose  in  many  States.  Among  the  proceedings  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Virginia,  we  observe  a  detailed  report  of  a  committee  upon  the  subject  of 
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the  *'  Covenant  and  Official  Magazine''  published  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
the  United  States,  which  concludes  with  a  resolution  instructing  the  Grand 
Representatives  of  the  State  **  to  use  all  proper  means  to  discontinue  the 
publication  of  the  Covenant  under  the  proprietorship  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  United  States."  Upon  this  subject  we  beg  to  offer  a  few  remarks, 
premising  what  we  have  to  say  with  the  observation,  that  to  us  personally 
the  continuance  or  discontinuance  of  that  work  is  a  matter  of  little  mo- 
ment, as  will  abundantly  appear  before  we  close  this  article  to  all  who  will 
examine  the  ''quiddam  honorarium"  which  enures  to  the  corps  editorial 
of  the  official — but  as  members  of  the  great  family  of  Odd-Fellows,  pro- 
foundly anxious  for  the  well  being  of  the  Order  and  the  thorough  dissemi- 
nation of  its  benign  principles,  we  confess  that  we  should  regard  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  Covenant  as  a  great  loss  to  the  Order,  assured  as  we 
are,  that  it  has  been  a  valuable  agent  in  the  hands  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
the  United  States  of  elevating  the  character  and  of  advancing  the  cause  of 
Odd-Fellowship.  We  publish  the  entire  report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Virginia  on  the  subject,  to  enable  our  readers  to  weigh 
for  themselves  the  force  of  the  arguments  and  reasoning  addressed  to  that 
body,  which  we  presume  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  of  instruc- 
tions. 

We  regret,  sincerely  regret  that  this  proceeding  has  taken  place,  first 
because  it  will  be  apparent  in  the  sequel,  that  the  respected  committee  and 
the  Grand  Lodge  have  acted  without  correct  information,  and  secondly 
because  the  Representatives  one  of  whom  is  known  to  us  personally,  and 
the  other  familiar  to  us  and  to  every  other  Odd-Fellow  in  the  country  who 
takes  any  interest  in  the  Order,  by  the  force  and  beauty  of  his  writings  in 
behalf  of  our  common  brotherhood,  are  trammelled  by  instructions,  which 
forbid  the  exercise  of  their  judgments  when  the  facts  in  the  case  are  pre- 
sented to  their  consideration  free  from  misrepresentation. 

Upon  the  argument  of  the  committee  we  have  no  comment  to  offer,  based 
as  it  is  in  part  upon  a  statement  of  figures,  which  are  far  astray  from  the 
facts  in  the  case — a  simple  statement  of  the  truth,  as  it  really  exists  will 
make  manifest  the  error  of  this  proceeding  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Virginia. 

'<Itmay  be  supposed"  say  the  committee,  that  the  prospects  of  the  fu- 
ture was  more  cheering  than  a  review  of  the  past.  We  will  see !  Fol- 
lowing the  report  as  our  guides  there  are  according  to  that  report  1,100 
subscribers  to  the  Covenant ;  these  subscriptions,  (two  dollars  per  copy) 
all  collected,  will  amount  to  $2,200  as  the  revenue  of  the  paper,  for  its 
future  support,  on  the  collection  of  this  amount  20  per  cent,  is  allowed  to 
the  Agent  which  will  produce  the  sum  of  $440 ;  this  deducted  from  the 
revenue  will  leave  a  bsdance  of  $1,760. 
This  will  exhibit  an  income  of  -        -        $1,760  00 

To  pay  as  follows : — 
Editor's  Salary,        -        -        -   $1,000  00 
Cost  of  printing        -        -        -  2,448  00 

3,448  00 

Leaving  a  debt  for  the  present  year's  expenses  of  -  -  $1,688  00 
This  added  to  last  year's  deficit, 1,200  69 


Creates  a  debt  of, $2,888  69 
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If  this  Committee  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Virginia  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  examine  carefully  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
the  United  States,  which  they  profess  to  have  taken  as  their  guide,  they 
would  have  found  on  page  555,  printed  Journal,  McGowan  and  Tread- 
well's  edition,  the  following  resolution. 

"  That  the  Editor  of  the  Official  Magazine  be  constituted  general  Agent 
of  the  same — ^that  he  shall  make  out  and  keep  a  full  list  of  all  subscribers 
and  accurate  accounts  of  the  expenses  and  receipts  of  the  work,  that  he 
shall  receive  25  per  cent  on  all  outstanding  debts  collected  by  kirn  and  20 per 
cent  on  all  new  subscriptions  which  shall  include  all  expenses  of  collec- 
tion." 

Now  we  have  read  this  resolution  over  and  again,  and  for  the  life  of  us, 
we  cannot  read  out  of  it  the  sum  of  $1,000,  Editor's  Salary ,  which  makes 
up  a  large  item  charged  against  the  Covenant  in  the  statement  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Committee  in  their  report  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  that  State.  It  is 
apparent  from  the  resolution  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  to 
which  we  have  referred  that  the  Covenant  and  Official  Magazine  was  con- 
tinued upon  specific  terms,  to  wit,  the  union  of  the  offices  of  Editor  and 
Agent  and  the  substitution  of  a  compensation  in  the  form  of  commission 
in  lieu  of  salary.  The  arp;ument  of  the  Committee  in  the  report  preced- 
ing this  resolution  indeed  is  plain  and  comprehensive  on  this  point. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  no  salary  paid  to  the  Editors,  and  should  there 
be  $2,200  collected  by  the  Editors  and  Agent  upon  subscriptions  as  is  pre- 
sumed by  the  Virginia  Committee,  then  the  commission  of  20  per  cent 
would  pay  them  $440,  and  should  there  be  but  $1,000  collected  their 
commission  would  amount  to  $200. 

Our  Brethren  of  the  Virginia  Committee  are  equally  unfortunate  in  the 
item  of  printing  ($2448^ — the  estimate  of  the  committee  was  for  an  edition 
of  3000  copies — no  sucn  edition  having  been  printed,  as  a  matter  of  course 
this  charge  against  the  Covenant  is  essentially  too  great.  If  therefore  we 
take  the  sum  of  $1,000  Editor's  salaiy  and  the  sum  of  $500  in  the  cost  of 
printing  from  the  account  what  will  become  of  the  figures  and  conclusions 
of  the  committee  ? 

Let  us  see: 
Income  per  statement  of  the  report,        -        -        -        -       $1,760  00 
Omit  Editor's  Salary  $1,000,  no  such  allowance  being  authorised — 

deduct  $500  in  cost  of  printing  for  the  year  1843 — 4,  leaving,  1,948  00 

And  we  have  instead  of  $1,688  deficit  for  1848 — 4  stated  by  the  report 
the  sum  of  $188 — difference  between  the  Virginia  figures  and  the  facts  in 
the  case  $1,500 — ^this  is  truly  a  diffen'.nce  of  some  moment  in  a  matter  of 
three  or  four  thousand  dollars.  We  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood  how- 
ever; we  do  not  desire  to  convey  the  idea  that  such  is  the  actual  state  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Covenant,  we  take  only  as  the  committee  have  done,  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  as  our 
guide  and  from  such  data,  present  our  figures  and  facts.  At  the  proper 
time  the  operations  of  the  Covenant  for  1843 — 4  will  be  officially  made 
known  to  the  Grand  Representatives,  meanwhile  we  may  be  allowed  to 
say,  that  notwithstanding  the  continued  illness  of  the  junior  Editor  during 
the  year,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Travelling  Agent,  on  account  of  the 
meagreness  of  his  compensation,  we  presume,  the  work  has  been  regular- 
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iy  issued  during  the  past  year,  frequently  ten  days  before  the  day  it  bears 
date,  that  our  printer  has  been  well  paid,  and  that  if  vfe  have  reasonable 
success  in  collecting  the  comparatively  small  amount  yet  due  for  subscrip- 
tions for  the  year,  that  we  shall  desire  no  better  answer  to  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Virginia. 

We  believe  that  the  Committee  have  discharged  their  duty  according 
to  their  information,  and  we  impute  to  them  no  design  to  misrepresent, 
jet  the  effect  of  permitting  such  a  statement  to  go  unexplained  would  be 
to  mislead  the  public  mind  upon  the  subject  of  the  Official  Magazine. 

We  also  believe,  have  for  two  years  past  believed  that  the  overthrow  of 
the  '*  Official  Magazine''  was  a  favorite  project  in  a  certain  quarter — cut 
bono  ? — we  shall  not  conjecture.  *'  Already''  say  this  committee  ''  have  the 
pages  of  the  Official  been  disfigured  with  doctrines  of  official  monopoly 
and  threats  to  bring  the  power  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  to 
crush  the  periodicals  conducied  by  Brethren,  who  in  the  pursuit  of  a  lawful 
vocation  are  devoting  their  talents  to  the  exposition  and  defence  ofourprin* 
ciples" 

We  have  seen  in  the  pages  of  the  Independent  Odd-Fellow  time  and 
again,  such  allegations,  have  not  only  denied  the  truth  of  the  averment, 
but  have  challenged  its  editor  to  the  proof.  In  reply  we  have  been  furn- 
ished with  garbled  extracts  from  articles  written  by  our  junior  Editor  gross- 
ly misrepresenting  his  views,  and  comments  upon  resoluti(Mis  adopted  by 
State  Grand  Lodges  and  opinions  of  our  correspondents  adverse  to  indivi- 
dual publications  for  which  the  poor  "  Official"  has  been  held  responsible. 

We  have  studiously  avoided  the  controversy  from  the  fact  that  it  is  al- 
ways unpleasant  to  discuss  a  question  with  an  adversary,  who  lacks  can- 
dour, is  ever  mistating  facts,  and  beggi  ng  the  question.  We  again  emphati- 
cally deny  the  truth  of  the  imputation,  and  we  refer  to  our  editorial  arti- 
cles from  the  commencement  of  this  work,  to  bear  us  out  in  this  denial ; 
on  the  contrary  we  have  ever  been  upon  the  most  friendly  relations  with 
all  the  periodicals  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Odd-Fellowship  excepting  the 
"  Independent  Odd-Fellow,"  of  the  value  of  which  to  the  Order  we  have 
dared  to  express  a  fearless  opinion,  and  have  as  the  penalty  for  our  rash- 
ness provoked  its  displeasure.  Be  it  so — It  shall  not  "  disturb  the  peace 
of  our  mind,  affect  the  tranquillity  of  our  conscience  ^*  nor  discompose  the 
gravity  of  our  muscles." 

P.  6.  M*Cabe,  from  the  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Repoit  of  the  Repre- 
seDtatives  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  made  the  following  report,  wnich 
was  received  and  adopted: 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Report  of  the  Grand  Representatives,  to- 
gether with  the  Proceeding[s  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  have  had  these 
subjects  under  serious  consideration,  and  as  the  result  of  their  deliberations,  respectfully 
be^  leave  to  report : 

various  subiects  of  importance  demanded  ^nd  received  the  attention  of  the  Giand 
Lodge  of  the  United  States,  which  in  the  results  of  the  legislation  had  thereupon,  will 
no  doubt,  with  a  few  exceptions,  enure  to  the  future  elory  and  prosperity  of  the  Order. 
Among  these  exceptions  your  Committee  would  call  attention  to  the  following,  as  de- 
manding  the  consideration  of  this  Grand  Lodge : 

One  subject  forming  a  prominent  feature  in  the  Report  of  the  Representatives,  and  in 
the  recent  action  of  the  R.  W.  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  is  the  establishment 
of  Lodges  within  other  and  foreign  jurisdictions.  This  policy  we  consider  unwise,  and 
fraught  with  inconceivable  evil  to  tne  prosperity  of  the  Order.  It  is  true  that  the  action 
of  the  Manchester  Unity,  through  their  Grand  A.  M.  C,  has  been  in  gross  violation  of 
plighted  faith,  and  has  well  merited  the  entire  witiidrawal  of  all  fraternal  intercourse  on 
the  part  of  the  Order  in  this  country— but  we  are  unwilling  to  see  a  course  of  retaliation 
54 
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]>iinaed»  whidi  Tirtually  larrenden  the  itrong  groQDd  we  ht? e  bitheHo  occvpieA  in  the 
controveny— converts  the  aeg^eve d  into  tn  ag^greiior,  and  must  necenarilj  for  ft.lonc 
time  jeopardise  the  peace  and  brotherly  affection  which  we  hoped  to  lee  re-eitabUahea 
by  proper  concession  on  the  part  of  the  Manchester  Unity. 

The  resolution  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  in  relation  to  Honorary  Mem- 
bershii),  is  so  vague  and  indefinite,  that  its  practical  operation  will  be  productive  of  con* 
fusion  in  the  Lodees,  and  demands  more  precise  action  on  the  part  of  the  Grmnd  Lodf^e* 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  has  in  its  wisdom  seen  fit  to  continue  the  pnb- 
lication  of  the  Covenant,  under  circuotftances  calculated  to  elicit  the  firm  but  respectful 
remonstrance  of  this  Grand  Lodge. 

There  are  various  reasons  which  mieht  be  advanced  to  discountenance  fueh  an  ■»• 
dertakine— one  which  will  suggest  itself  to  the  reflecting  mind  is  the  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust with  which  secret  societies  are  always  regarded  by  the  world.  However  unjust 
these  suspicions  may  Im  when  arrayed  against  our  Order,  which  is  not  strictly  a  secret 
Society,  tDey  nevertheless  exist,  ana  should  admonish  us  as  the  price  of  peace,  to  avoid 
all,  and  every  unnecessary  collision  with  the  selfish  and  ainorbing  interests  of  the  mawes. 
This  collision  is  rather  courted  than  avoided  by  such  an  organization  throwing  itself  into 
the  arena  of  strife  and  rivalry,  and  engaging  in  the  publication  of  an  OrriciAi.  Joua- 
NAL,  which  in  the  discussion  of  the  various  topics  noticed  in  its  pages,  may  excite  local 
prejudices,  and  throw  a  firebiand  into  our  midst  to  consume  our  karmaiiy.  Again,  the 
£djtor  of  an  Official  will  in  the  common  course  of  things  he  looked  to,  to  ftimish  expo- 
sitions of  law,  which  deriving  weight  from  his  position,  will  supercede  in  effect  the  au- 
thority of  the  legally  appointed  ot&ei  of  the  Order.  Already  have  the  pag;et  of  the  Offi- 
cial been  disfigurecf  with  doctrines  of  offidal  monopoly,  and  threats  to  bnng  the  power 
of  the  Grand  Lod^e  of  the  United  States  to  crush  the  periodicals  conducted  by  brethren, 
who  in  the  pursuit  of  a  lawful  vocation  are  devoting  their  talents  to  the  expoaition  and 
defence  of  our  principles. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  in  which  the  subject  presents  itself,  demanding  your  most 
serious  consideration.  We  refer  to  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  **  Thb  Covxhant  akv 
OrriciAL  Maoazinx."  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  VU  QfieUd  Magaxhu^  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  exhibits  to  the  astonishment  of  your  Committee,  the 
startling  fact,  that  the  accounts  ef  the  Covenant  are  in  a  state  of  confusion ;  no  re^^ular 
statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  have  been  kept,  so  that  its  actual  condition  is 
ttoknown.  The  most  favorable  view  the  committee  could  take  of  its  afl^airs,  present 
them  in  a  state  of  heavy  pecuniary  emliarramment,  without  available  means  to  oieet  Ibem. 
The  liabilities  and  debts  of  the  Covenant,  as  per  report  of  the  committee  of 

the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  amount  to  ....  f  4,148  tt 
The  amount  of  available  means,  as  per  report  at  last  sessi(m  of  the  Grand 

Lodge  of  the  United  States,       • S,90O  » 


Leaving  a  balance,  by  the  statement  of  committee,  of  {$218  04  ?> 

Taking  the  statements  of  the  committee  as  the  basts  of  our  calculation,  we  find  that 
affairs  are  in  a  worse  condition  than  !s  apparent  from  the  above  statements. 

The  committee  report  the  available  means,  consisting  of  debts  and  aecnritiea,  to 
amount  to  $8,9S0  M.  Upon  the  collection  of  this  amount  tiie  Grand  Lodge  allows 
fwenfyyiM  per  cent,  which  m  oo  this  amount  $98S  66 ;  tiiis,  with  the  acknowledged  de- 
ficit of^e  committee,  would  make  the  balance  ag&ii»t  the  available  means,  $ljloo  89, 
instead  of  0229  80,  (218  047)  To  meet  ifna  Mi  no  means  have  been  provided,  and 
yet  the  Covenant  has  been  continued  as  the  official  organ  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  U. 
States,  in  the  face  of  these  liabilities. 

It  may  be  snpiXMed  that  the  prospect  of  the  future  was  more  cheering  than  a  review 
of  the  past.  We  will  see !  Following  the  report  as  our  enide,  there  are,  according  to 
tiiat  report,  1,100  subscribers  to  the  Covenant;  these  subscriptions,  (two  dollars  per 
copy)  all  collected,  will  amount  to  $2,200  as  the  revenue  of  the  paper,  for  its  future  sup- 
port On  the  collection  of  this  amount  twenty  per  cent,  is  allowed  to  the  Agent,  which 
will  produce  the  sum  of  $440 ;  thb  deducted  from  the  revenue  will  leave  a  balance  of 
$1,760. 

This  will  exhibit  an  income  of      -       -       •       •       •       -    $1,780  00 
To  pay  as  follows :— 

Editor's  salary, $1,000  00 

Cost  of  printing, 2,448  00 

8,448  00 

Leaving  a  debt  for  the  present  year's  expenses  of       •       -       •       .  $lt888  08 

This  added  to  the  last  year's  deficit  of  1,200  89 

Creates  a  debt  of $2,888  88 
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Tbe  debt  in  til  probability  will  continue  to  increase,  and  oltimately  so  involve  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  that  the  State  Grand  Lodges  will  be  compelled  to 
come  to  the  rescue,  and  deprive  the  widow  and  the  orphan  of  their  means,  in  order  to 
nlieve  embarrassments  th^  have  unwittingly  created  by  silence. 

Yonr  Committee  are  aware  that  an  increase  of  subscription  has  been  looked  to,  to  meet 
this  deficit ;  there  may  be  some  relief  from  that  source,  but  it  will  be  found  totally  in* 
adequate  to  meet  the  exigencv.  We  very  much  doubt  whether  the  available  means  re* 
ported  by  the  committee  will  ever  be  coflected,  and  consequently  the  debt  will  be  ac- 
cumulated much  larger  than  the  above  exhibit  presents. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts  we  offer  the  following  resolutions: 

MuoUed^  That  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Virginia  most  affectionately  sugi^ests  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  United  States  the  propriety  of  rejecting  all  future  applications  from  a  for^ 
eign  jurisdiction,  for  the  establishment  of  Lodges. 

Jtesofvei,  That  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  furnish  the  G. 
Lodges  with  some  definite  lenslation  on  the  subject  of  Honorary  Membership. 

Rtaobfedf  That  the  Grand  Keprestentatives  of  Virginia  be,  and  are  hereby  instructed, 
to  use  all  proper  means  to  discontinue  the  publication  of  the  Covenant  under  the  propri- 
etorship of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States. 
All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

JAM£8  D.  M*CABE. 
J.  H.  ROBINSON, 
ROBT.  TATE  WICKER- 

Orand  Lod^e  of  Penmyhania. — We  acknowledge,  through  the  polite* 
ness  of  our  friend  and  brother,  Wm.  Curtis,  Grand  Secretary,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Grand  body  at  its  special  meeting  in  May,  and  stated 
meeting  in  June,  1844.  The  proceedings  are  of  usual  io(^  interest. — 
The  reports  of  the  Grand  Master  and  Grand  Secretary  are  able  documents 
and  deserve  special  attention.  The  Grand  Master  m  his  report  presents 
the  foUowine  recommendations,  which  call  for  oitenHon  in  other  Grand 
Lodges  besides  Pennsylvania.    He  says : 

**  Before  condnding  my  report,  I  most  respectfully  call  the  attentkm  of  the  Gmiid 
Lodge  to  a  sabiect  which  from  its  importance  will  no  doobt  produce  a  diversity  of  opin- 
ion. I  think,  however,  that  ever^  candid  observer  of  the  operations  of  the  Grand  Ledge 
aoder  its  present  oiganisation,  will  admit  that  a  reform  is  absolately  necessary :  under 
cor  preMBt  oi^^iiatioii  we  are  entirely  too  onmerovs  aad  vowieldy.  At  this  time  the 
Grand  Lodge  is  composed  of  apwards  of  eight  hundred  members*  and  at  the  rate  the  sob- 
ordinates  retvm  representatives,  four  from  each  annually,  there  would  be  an  increase  of 
two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  annually ;  it  will  therefore  be  seen  that  a  remedy  will  havo 
to  be  provided,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  cannot  be  too  soon  agitated ;  it  will  be,  however, 
for  yourselves  to  determine.  It  appean  to  me,  that  by  strictly  establishing  the  repre- 
eentative  system,  it  would  not  only  prove  satisfactory,  but  just ;  giving  to  each  subordi- 
nate Lodge  a  representation  accoraing  to  the  number  of  its  members,  to  be  chosen  annu- 
ally by  the  memben  of  the  Lodges.    1  trust  you  w  ill  give  this  subject  your  serious  con- 


*  Another  subject  I  am  cdnstrained  to  call  your  attention  to ;  this  I  do  with  some  de- 
gree of  reluctaBce,  as  there  mav  be  some  who  might  be  disposed  to  construe  it  into  an 
abridcemeot  of  the  rights  whicn  eveiy  member  of  the  Order  has  secured  to  him  by  the 
Grana  Lodge.  I  have  reference  to  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  subordinate  Lodges. — 
It  is  woU  known  to  all,  thatrecenUy  the  Giand  Lodge  has  been  greatly  encumbered  with 
this  kind  of  business.  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  object  of  the  Grand  Lodge  in 
guaranteeing  to  the  memben  of  subordinate  Lodges  the  right  of  appeal  is  greatly  abused, 
and  at  preseut  ft  is  only  necessary  for  a  member  who  has  been  expelleuor  suspended, 
to  appeal  to  the  Grand  Lodge  from  the  decision  of  his  subordinate  Lodge,  when  the  mat- 
ter IS  immediately  referred  »  a  committee,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  decision  of  the 
sttbonUnate  Lodges  an  sustained.  In  order  to  obviate  a  jpvat  deal  of  this  business,  I 
would  suggest  the  oropriety  of  so  amending  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  GFaod 
Lodge  as  to  reach  the  former  suggestions  as  well  as  thb.  In  cases  of  the  kind  alluded 
Co,  I  think  it  should  be  required  of  the  appellant  to  state  the  cause  of  his  suspension  or 
expulsion,  and  the  reasons  why  be  believes  injustice  has  been  done  bim,  therebv  giving 
the  Grand  Lodge  an  opportunity  todetermioe  whether  the  appeal  is  of  sufficien^mport- 
aaeo  to  encumber  herself  with  it  by  referring  the  same  to  a  committee.**— ^d.  O.  F. 
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R.    W.    GRAND     LODGE     OP    MASSACHUSETTS. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  annual  meeting  of  this  body,  held 
in  the  city  of  Boston  on  the  first  day  of  August.  There  was  a  good  num- 
ber of  members  present — we  did  not  hear  the  number  stated,  but  there 
were  one  hundred  and  ten  votes  cast  at  a  time,  and  probably  some  were 
present  who  did  not  vote.  The  M.  W.  Grand  Master,  E.  H.  Chapin.  (the 
New  England  Orator)  presided  on  the  occasion — a  harmonious  spirit  pre- 
vailed among  the  members,  and  the  business  was  qiackly  and  well  at- 
tended to  and  disposed  of.  There  was  no  attempt  at  long-winded  and 
tedious  speechifying,  but  all  seemed  anxious  to  do  what  was  to  be  done 
in  the  most  correct — and  therefore  the  most  easy  manner. 

The  reports  show  that  the  Order  has  prospered  abundantly  during  the 
last  year — we  understood  that  more  than  twenty  Lodges  had  been  organ- 
ized during  that  period ;  and  judging  from  the  appearance  and  business 
habits  of  the  Past  Grand's— we  have  no  doubt  the  Lodges  are  well  con- 
ducted and  in  good  condition.  We  were  agreeably  surprised  at  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  Order  in  the  Bay  State  and  feel  confident  that  under  the 
supervision  of  the  present  intelligent  members  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  it  will 
continue  to  increase  in  numerical  and  moral  strength.  Opposition  from 
the  notorious  Elder  Colver,  or  fix)m  any  other  source  cannot  affect  it,  but 
firm  as  the  rock-ribbed  hills,  it  will  stand,  and  repel  all  attacks,  success- 
fully as  the  rock-bound  coast  rolls  back  the  spent  waves  to  the  broad  At- 
lantic. 

The  different  ballotings  for  the  election  of  officers  showed  that  there 
were  many  who,  in  the  minds  of  the  members  were  worthy  and  well  quali- 
fied to  fill  the  important  offices  in  the  Grand  Lodge,  but  the  strife  appear- 
ed  to  be  to  elect  those  who  were  known  to  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  Order,  and  best  qualified  to  promote  the  same. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  elected  to  serve  the  current  year. 
Past  Dept.  G.  Master  James  C.  Norris,  M.  W.  G.  Master. 

Newel  A.  Thompson,  R.  W.  D.  G.  Master. 
Solon  A.  Jenkins,  R.  W.  G.  Warden. 
Wm.  E.  Parmenter,  R.  W.  G.  Secretary. 
Hezekiah  Prince,  R.  W.  G.  Treasurer. 
Rev.  John  McLeish,  W.  G.  Chaplain. 

W.  J.  P.  Whitcomb,  W.  G.  Marshal. 
Goodhue  Ambrose,  W.  G.  Guardian. 
Raymond  Cole,  W.  G.  Conductor. 
Past  G.  Master  E.  H.  Chapin,    >  R.  W.  Grand  Representatives 
and  P.  G.  Sec.  Wm.  Hilliard,  )        to  the  G.  Lodge  U.  S. 
We  regard  the  election  of  these  brothers  for  the  responsible  office  of  G. 
Representatives,  as  an  excellent  one,  and  can  assure  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
the  U.  States  that  they  will  be  able  and  efficient  co-workers  m  that  body. 
This  State  will  be  represented  by  three  active  members,  as  the  G.  En- 
campment has  elected  for  its  Representative  P.  C.  P.  R.  L.  Robbins. 

After  the  election  of  officers  the  G.  Lodge  adjourned  till  half  past  seven 
in  the  evening,  when  it  again  met— G.  Master  Chapin  in  the  chair.  After 
the  transaction  of  other  business  Grand  Master  Chapin  installed  Br.  Jas. 
C.  Norris  into  the  dignified  and  important  office  of  Grand  Master.     On 
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retiring  from  the  chair  Br.  Chapia  delivered  an  eloquent  speech,  which 
was  listened  to  with  attention  and  deep  interest  by  the  members,  at  the 
conclusion  he  gave  them  a  fatherly  benediction — and  Past  Grand  Master 
Albert  Case  of  South  Carolina  who  was  present,  being  invited,  took  the 
chair  and  installed  the  other  officers.  Grand  Master  Norris  then  resumed 
the  chair  and  proceeded  with  the  remaining  business  of  the  session.  We 
were  not  able  to  obtain  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  newly  appointed  District 
Deputy  Grand  Masters,  and  therefore  cannot  insert  them.  The  Hall  in 
which  the  Grand  Lodge  met  is  used  only  temporarily,  as  it  is  in  contem- 
plation to  have  a  much  better  one  soon.  The  weather  was  warm,  the 
loom  crowded,  and  poorly  ventilated — Southerner  as  we  are,  we  suffered 
from  the  effects  of  the  heat  in  this  high  northern  city.  We  left  the  Hall 
before  the  Grand  Lodge  had  closed  its  session,  fully  satisfied  that  the  re* 
inainin^  business  would  be  transacted  aright^  for  all  were  influenced  by 
the  spirit  of  the  great  principles  of  Friendship,  Love  and  Truth. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

Maine— Extract  of  a  letter  from  D.  D,  G.  Sire  Geo.  W.  Churchill,  dated 
Saco,  .August  8th,  1844. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Maine  at  its  last  session  elected — and  I  installed 
Rev.  Bro.  P.  G.  James  Pratt,  Maine  Lodge,  No.  1,  G.  Master. 

"   P.  G.  Edw.  S.  J.  Neally,  Lincton,  No.  10,  D.  G.  Master. 
"   P.  G.  Samuel  Thatcher,  Jr.  Penobscot  No.  7,  G.  Warden. 
"   P.  G.  Benjamin  Kingsbury,  Ancient  Bros.,  No.  4,  G.  Sec. 
"   P.  G.  James  Winslow,  Maine  No.  1,  G.  Treasurer. 
P.  G.  M.  Geo.  W.  Churchill,  of  Saco  Lodge,  No.  2,  and  P.  G.  Wm. 
R.  Smith,  of  Sabattis  Lodge,  No.  6,  Grand  Representatives  to  the  R.  W.  G. 
Lodge  of  the  United  States. 

An  Encampment  of  Patriarchs  of  this  Order,  to  be  known  and  hailed  as 
**  Sagamore  Encampment  No.  3,"  was  instituted  in  Augusta  on  Friday  of 
last  week,  by  the  R.  W.  G.  M.  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maine.    The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected  and  installed  in  ancient  form : — 
Wm.  R.  Smith,  Sabattis  Lodge,  C.  P. 

Edward  Fenno,  Cushnoc  Lodge,  H.  P. 

Frederick  P.  Theobald,  Natahnis  Lodge,  S.  W. 
Hiram  Stevens,  do,  do.  J.  W. 

Samuel  L.  Harris,  Sabattas  Lodge,  S. 

Eben  Fuller,  Cushnoc  Lodge,  T. 


Barnum's  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Aug.  16,  1844. 
Jas.  L.  Ridgely,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother : — ^Time  will  not  now  permit  a  visit  And  shall 
therefore  state  that  the  Grand  Secretary  did  not  prepare  all  the  reports  in 
time  for  me  to  hand  in  my  Annual — but  as  the  papers  are  to  meet  me  in 
New  York  will  do  so  and  forward. 
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The  Order  in  Indiana  is  doing  nobly,  we  have  created  four  new  Lodges 
during  the  last  season.  And  present  appearances  indicate  a  great  increase 
— ^the  fact  is  the  more  intimately  acquainted  the  community  become  with 
the  Order,  the  more  rapid  is  its  growth  ?  The  Patriarchal  branch  of  the 
Order  is  commanding  much  attention  and  is  to  rise  in  much  strength ; 
much  to  my  regret  however,  duty  required  the  cancelling  of  the  Charter 
of  Jerusalem  £ncampment  No.  1,  of  New  Albany,  a  full  report  of  which 
will  be  made — the  warrant  or  dispensation  for  ''Bethlehem  Encampment 
No.  3,"  of  Aurora,  was  not  completed  for  several  reasons.  I  visited  that 
section  twice  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  same,  but  the  petitioners  were 
not  prepared.  You  will  doubtless  receive  from  our  Grand  Lodge,  a  copy 
of  a  resolution  adopted  at  its  last  communication,  recommending  and  de- 
siring its  representative  to  nominate  Bro.  D.  G.  Sire  William  S.  Stewart  of 
Missouri  for  the  office  of  M.  W.  Grand  Sire.  And  as  the  representative  it 
will  afford  me  much  pleasure  to  advocate  his  claims  ?  Bro.  Stewart  is  an 
old  and  worthy  as  well  as  an  efficient  member,  and  fully  capable  to  dis- 
charge the  duties,  and  my  hopes  are  that  we  may  have  a  unanimous  ex- 
pression of  the  Representatives  in  his  favour,  and  am  the  more  inclined 
to  think  favorably  from  the  fact  that  the  fVest  and  South  have  never  elected 
a  Grand  Sire,  whereas,  they  have  never  been  found  wanting  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  as  Odd-Fellows — therefore  the  East  and  North,  will 
no  doubt  from  their  knowledge  of  D.  G.  Sire  Stewart,  duly  consider  the 
case. 

I  hope  to  be  with  vou  in  September,  3d  Monday,  although  notice  has 
been  given  erroneously  that  it  was  on  the  1st,  and  the  last  Covenant  I  think 
says  16th  or  2d  Monday. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  B.  COLEMAN, 
D.  D.  G.  Sire  for  the  Disiri4:t  of  Indiana. 


Georgia — Extract  of  a  ktterfrom  P.  C  P.  J,  R.  Johnson^  dated  Stwannah 

July  29,  1844. 

Our  Order  is  still  in  a  very  prosperous  condition  in  this  State,  and  is  veiy 
popular  in  this  city,  now  is  the  time  persons  see  the  great  benefit  arising 
from  it  in  the  attendance  which  brothers  of  the  Order  receive ;  we  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  sickness,  but  as  yet  have  lost  none,  and  I  am  in  hopes  will 
be  as  lucky  for  the  balance  of  the  season.  Our  Grand  Lodge  meets  on  the 
7th  of  next  month,  when  they  will  elect  a  Delegate  to  your  Dody,  who  will 
carry  with  him  an  application  for  a  charter  for  a  Grand  Encampment  in  this 
State.    Please  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this. 


Tenmesee^^Extract  of  a  letter  from  Grand  Secretary,  pro  tem,^  Timothy 
Kezer,  dated  JfashmlU,  My  S9,  1844. 

The  annual  communication  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Tennessee  convened 
in  this  city  on  the  20th  inst.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  newly 
elected  officers  for  one  year. 

Jas.  R.  Shelton,  of  No.  3,  M.  W.  G.  Master. 

Hbnrt  Wadb,  "    4,  R.  W.  D.  G.  Master, 
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Gbo.  Ireland,  No.  1,  R.  W.  G.  Warden. 

W.  F.  Tannbhill,      "    1,  R.  W.  G.  Secretary. 

Anthony  Bonville,  **    1,  R.  W.  G.  Treasurer. 

Lee  Holeman,  **    3,  R.  W.  G.  Conductor. 

D.  C.  Cameron,  "   4,  R.  W.  G.  Guardian. 

Weller,  "    4,  R  W.  G.  Chaplain. 

Jas.  W.  Cardwell,  .R-.W.  G.  Host. 

The  Grand  Master  having  signified  his  willingness  to  attend  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  United  States  at  its  next  annual  communication — the  election 
for  Representative  was  dispensed  with,  it  being  one  of  the  privileges  of 
our  G.  M.  according  to  our  Constitution,  to  attend  the  Grand  Lodge  as  the 
Representative  of  the  State. 

One  year  ago  Tennessee  Grand  Lodge  expressed  a  desire  that  the  G. 
Lod^e  of  the  United  States  should  continue  to  publish  an  official  paper  un- 
der its  direct  control.     To  ascertain  how  far  it  had  met  the  approbation  of 
the  Order,  I  introduced  the  following  which  I  am  proud  to  inform  you 
passed  without  a  dissenting  vote. 

Resohedf  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Grand  Lodge,  the  *'  Covenant'' 
has  fully  sustained  the  high  expectations  of  its  friends  in  Tennessee,  and 
that  Bro.  James  L.  Ridgely,  G.  Secretary  of  the  United  States,  and  Editor 
of  the  Covenant  is  justly  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  entire  Order,  for  the 
ability,  zeal,  taste  and  judgment,  manifested  in  the  execution  of  the  work 
— and  though  Tennessee  has  not  contributed  as  freely  in  the  support  of 
the  '*  Official  Magazine,"  as  some  other  States,  it  has  been  from  no  want 
of  a  disposition  to  do  so— but  from  far  diffisrent  causes,  and  which  we  trust 
are  temporary,  and  will  soon  be  removed. 


Missouri — Extract  of  a  letter  from  2>.  D.  G,  Sire  Wm.  S.  Stewart ^  dated 
St.  Louis,  July  22(f,  1844. 

This  work  has,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  met  with  some  opposition  in  this  sec- 
tion of  country,  but  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  the  friends  of  the  Maga- 
zine have  met  the  objections  urged  against  its  continuance  succcssfolly^ 
and  it  affi>rds  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  say,  that  the  work  is  now  proper- 
ly appreciated  and  will  no  doubt  have  a  more  extensive  circulation  another 
year  m  this  State.  It  certainly  has  been  a  powerful  auxiHaxy  in  the  cause 
of  Odd-Fellowship. 

Wildey  Encampment  No.  1,  St.  Louis,  held  her  semi-annual  commu« 
nication  on  the  19th  June,  and  in  compliance  with  the  requisitioq  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  hand  you  the  names  of  officers  elected 
and  installed  viz : — 

Gerard  B.  Allen,  C.  P.  I  E.  F.  M'Donough,  H.  P. 

Jas.  Johnson,  S.  W.  Wm.  H.  Merritt,  J.  W. 

Wm.  S.  Stewart,  Scribe,  |  Conrad  Fox^  Treasurer^ 

Geo.  Brockman,  Guardian. 

The  Order  in  this  State  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  increasing  fast 
in  number  and  respectability.  Three  subordmate  Lodp;e8  have  beea 
chartered  since  the  last  report,  and  I  understand  there  wiU  be  one  or  two> 
more  petitions  presented  at  the  next  meeting  of  our  Grand  Lodge,  which 
will  take  place  on  the  24th  inst.  Missouri  reported  at  the  last  session  six 
working  Lodges,  she  will  increase  the  number  to  ten  next  session. 

I  take  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  there  is  a  decided  improvement  in 
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the  Patriarchal  branch  of  Odd-Fellowship  in  this  State.  The  Patriarchs  in 
this  city  and  in  Weston  are  good  and  true  men,  and  while  they  conduct 
the  machinery  the  work  will  be  done  systematically. 


At  the  Salby  anniversary  of  Odd-Fellows,  where  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hook, 
of  Leeds,  preached,  it  was  stated,  after  dinner,  in  his  presence  and  with 
his  concurrence,  that  the  funds  of  the  Order  consisted  of  upwards  of  one 
million  of  money ;  the  supposed  income  ^6230,000.  The  increase  of  mem- 
bers for  the  last  year  had  been  25,000. 

OBITUARY. 

It  become*  our  moUncholjr  duty  to  record,  in  the  present  number  of  the  CoTenaat,  the 
death  of  Past  Grand  Sire  JAMBS  GETTYS,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  one  of  the  vener- 
ated fathers  of  our  Institution,  who  departed  this  life  at  Georgetown  on  Thursday,  the  15th 
of  August.  He  was  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  was  known  to  many  of  the  brethren 
of  the  Order,  especially  in  this  city  and  at  the  national  metropolis,  as  a  zealous  and  efficient 
auxiliary  ia  extending  the  sphere  of  its  operations,  before  a  knowledge  of  the  correctness  of 
its  principles  had  remored  tne  apparently  deep-rooted  prejudice  against  it  which,  in  the  first 
few  years  of  its  existence,  appeared  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  public  mind. 

Brother  Gettys  was  initiated  in  Georgetown  Lodge  No.  8,  on  the  23d  of  January,  18*28, 
by  eur  much  respected  Senior  Past  Grand  Sire,  on  the  occasion  of  the  institution  of  that  Lodge, 
it  being  the  first  one  which  was  opened  in  Georgetown.  He  was  on  the  same  night,  in  the 
organization  of  the  new  Lodge,  elected  to  the  station  of  Secretary ;  and  from  that  time  his  in* 
fluence  became  manifest  from  the  active  interest  which  he  took  in  the  welfare  of  the  assoeia* 
lion,  aided  as  he  was  by  an  extensive  and  favorable  acquaintance  with  his  townsmen,  which 
he  had  acquired  by  a  long  residence  among  them,  first  in  the  pursuit-of  mercantile  tmsinen, 
and  subsequently  in  the  capacity  of  magistrate,  conveyancer,  general  agent,  lie  ,  as  also  by 
his  connexion  with  the  city  councils  snd  the  levy  court  of  the  county . 

In  less  than  a  year  from  the  time  of  opening  Georgetown  Lodge,  its  members  united  with 
those  of  Central  Lodge  of  Washington  in  petitioning  for  a  charter  for  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  body  was  duly  instituted  at  Washington  in  November,  1828, 
when  Brother  Gettts  was  elevated  to  the  station  of  Deputy  Grand  Master,  from  which  he 
was  advanced  at  the  next  annual  communication  to  that  ot  Grand  Matter.  It  would  be  need- 
less here  to  say  that  he  discharged  all  his  duties  faithfully.  In  the  latter  office  he  was  con- 
tinued by  re-election  for  four  successive  terms;  and,  before  the  expiration  of  the  last  one,  he 
was  required  to  relinouish  its  duties  in  consequence  of  beinr  exalted  to  the  distinguished 
chair  of  Grand  Sire  or  the  United  Slates,  then  just  vacated  by  the  worthy  Founder  of  the 
Order  in  this  country,  whose  pre-eminent  services  in  its  behalf  so  properly  entitled  him  to 
fill  it  in  the  first  instance.  This  occurred  in  the  fall  of  1833,  and  Brother  Gbtttb  remained 
at  the  head  of  the  Order  for  two  years,  performing  the  functions  of  his  office  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Fraternity,  and  receiving  from  the  supreme  body  a  handsome  compliment  therefor  o« 
the  occasion  of  his  retirement  by  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service.  During  the  greater 
portion  of  the  abore  period,  and  for  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  he  abo  represented  the 
District  of  Columbia  ra  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States. 

Though  the  perusal  of  this  brief  tribute  may  convey  some  idea  of  the  devotion  evinced  by 
our  deceased  brother  for  the  interests  of  the  Order,  it  is  only  his  former  associates  in  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Senior  brethren  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  who 
can  duly  appreciate  the  extent  of  his  services,  and  do  his  memory  full  justice  in  this  respect. 
The  latter  especially  can  bear  testimony  to  his  unremitting  efforts  to  give  stability  to  th«  In- 
stitution within  their  District,  as  well  in  Washington  as  in  Georgetown  and  Alexandria,  at 
which  last  place  he  took  much  interest  in  establishing  the  first  Lodge  of  Odd-Fellows  Sooth 
of  the  Potomac.  This  actire  participation  in  Lodge  business  ceased  about  five  or  six  years 
ago,  on  the  decline  of  the  Lodge  in  the  city  of  his  residence,  when  he  deposited  his  cm  in 
one  of  the  Washington  Lodges,  where  he  continued  in  membership  to  the  hour  of  his  death* 
regarding  it  as  one  of  his  most  cherished  privileges.  He  died  in  the  arms  and  under  the  care 
•Qd  protection  of  the  Brotherhood,  who  paid  to  his  remains  appropriate  and  impoaing  fanoral 
honors,  in  which  Past  Grand  Sire  Wildbt  and  a  number  of  brethren  from  Baltimore  united. 
The  malady  with  which  he  was  afflicted,  and  which  opened  the  way  from  this  to  another 
•nd  a  better  life,  was  a  pulmonary  affection,  which  had  prostrated  him  some  months  previ- 
ously. Aware  of  his  situation,  and  having  made  his  peace  with  his  God,  he  was  perfectly  re- 
signed to  his  fate,  and  awaited  it  with  fortitude  and  composure. 

Brother  Gettys  was  endued  with  an  unusually  kind  and  benevolent  diapcsitioB,  was  re- 
markably affable  and  conciliatorjr  in  his  deportment,  and  obliging  and  generous  to  a  fault. — 
Possessing  these  traits  in  an  eminent  degree,  with  many  other  commendable  qnalities,  we 
believe  it  may  be  truly  said  that  he  died  in  peace  with  mankind,  leaving  no  personal  enemy 
behind  him.    May  he  rest  in  peace  !  w.  m.  m. 


So    (Oo    (S>o    W, 


THE  COVENANT 


AND  OFFICIAL  MAGAZm£ 

OP  THE  GRAND  LODGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
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^THE   M.   W.   GRAND   SIRE'S   REPORT. 
SEPTEMBtiR  Session,  18444 

To  the  R.  W.  Grand  Lodge  of  the  VnUed  Staiea  of  the  L  0«  of  O.  F. 

Brethren  : — 

In  again  meeting  the  Representatives  from  the  various  Grand  Lodges 
and  Encampments  composing  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  of 
the  I.  O.  of  O.  F.  at  its  stated  Annual  Session,  it  is  a  duty  incumbent 
on  me  as  Grand  Sire  of  the  Order  to  communicate  to  them  information  of 
what  in  my  official  character,  I  have  done  and  performed  since  the  last 
annual  session,  in  relation  to  the  matters  committed  to  my  charge — and  at 
the  same  time  to  submit  for  their  consideration  such  matters  as  the  good 
of  the  Order  may  require  that  the  jr  should  take  action  upon« 

In  making  this  communication  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
congratulate  you  on  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Order  under  your  jur- 
isdiction— from  the  East,  the  West,  the  North  and  the  South,  the  most 
gratifying  intelligence  has  been  received  as  well  in  relation  to  the  increase 
of  the  Order — the  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  by  our  fellow-citi- 
zens— the  great  benefit  it  has  conferred  on  the  brethren  of  the  Order,  and 
the  good  it  has  done  and  is  still  doing  to  all  mankind.  General  as  is  this 
prosperity,  it  is  not  universally  the  case,  with  all  the  Lodges  chartered  by 
you.  I  regret  to  state  that,  from  information  received  from  D.  G.  Sire 
Stewart,  the  situation  of  the  Order  in  the  State  of  Illinois  is  bv  no  means 
flourishing.  Whether  this  state  of  aflairs  is  produced  by  neglect  or  inatten- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  various  Lodges  chartered  in  that  State 
or  from  some  local  cause,  I  am  unable  to  say — but  such  was  the  situation 
of  the  Order  then,  that  Deputy  Grand  Sire  Stewart  after  having  used  his 
best  endeavours  to  revive  the  spirit  of  Odd-Fellowship  amongst  the  mem- 
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ben,  found  himself  compelled  in  the  exercise  of  bis  best  judgment  to  take 
into  his  own  possession  the  books  and  papers  belonging  to  the  Encamp- 
ment at  Alton,  which  had  been  chsntered  in  that  State.  From  the  represenr 
tations  made  by  that  able  and  efficient  officer,  I  fear  it  will  be  necessary 
that  this  Grand  Lodge  should  take  the  Order  into  its  own  keeping,  by  re- 
calling the  charter  heretofore  granted  for  a  Grand  Lodge  in^the  State  of  U' 
linois — ^by  doing  so  and  placing  ^  Order  directly  vnder  the  care  of  a  D» 
D.  G.  Sire,  properly  qiNdified  and  willing  to  devote  such  p<Mlion  of  hi» 
time  and  attention  to  the  subject  as  may  be  requisite — the  causes  which 
have  produced  this  apaAhy  may  be  di^overed  and  removed*  I  submit  the 
matter  to  your  judgment 

From  Texas  I  have  received  letters,  in  which  D.  D.  G.  Sire  Cordova 
r^prescDta  the  Ordei  as  stiU  va  a  depressed  state.  In  the  expectation  thai 
great  benefit  would  result  therefrom,  an  application  bad  been  made  to  him 
to  remove  the  Grand  Lodge  from  Austin  to  Houston,  believing  that  unle8» 
80  removed  the  Grand  I^ge  would  cease  to  exist — and  that  there  wa6 
every  prospect  d[  benefit  by  the  removad,  he  had  granted  his  assent  to  the 
request,  and  the  Grand  Lodge  now  n>eets  at  Houston.  From  the  represen- 
tation made  on  the  subject  to  me  by  the  D.  D.  G.  Sire,  I  have  approved 
of  his  acts  in  the  matter — and  k  will  be  a  subject  oc^  which  this  6.  Lodge 
will  take  final  action  at  this  session* 

The  Grand  Lodge  at  its  last  session,  directed  that  charters  should  be 
granted  to  various  Lodges  and  Encampments,  which  during  the  recess  had 
applied  for  and  received  a  dispensation  from  the  Grand  Sire,  by  virtue 
whereof  they  were  then  acting.  In  compliance  with  this  direction  chart- 
ers were  prepared  and  signed  in  due  fonv^and  have  been  regularly  de^ 
livered  to  the  Lodges  and  Encampments  authorised  by  the  vote  of  this  G. 
Lodge  to  be  recognized.  This  duty  has  been  performed  by  the  D.  D.  G. 
Sire  within  whose  jurisdiction  said  Lodges  and  Encampments  were  estab- 
lished, their  reports  will  be  laid  before  you  by  the  Grand  Corresponding 
Secretary. 

Diplomas  were  cBrected  to  be  given  to  sundry  menabers  of  the  Order,  as 
an  evidence  of  the  rank  they  held  as  Representatives  or  Officers  of  this  G. 
Lodge,  and  also  to  P.  C  P.  Henry^  Lernnaa  of  Philadelphia,  for  services 
rendered  the  Order,  by  his  translation  of  the  work,  &c.  mto  the  German 
Language.  These  directions  have  been  obeyed  and  the  diplomas  deliver- 
ed to  the  various  persons  entitled  to  receive  them. 

The  Grand  Sire,  Deputy  Gkand  Sire  and  Grand  Secretaty,  were  by  a* 
resolution  of  the  Grand  liod^  at  its  last  session,  authorised  to  prepare  a 
form  of  warrant  to  be  issued  m  place  of  the  charters  now  in  use,  after  die 
Approval  of  the  Grand  Lodge  is  obtained,  upon  the  dispensation  issued 
during  the  recess  of  this  Grand  Lodge.  By  authority  of  which  resolution, 
a  form  of  warrant  has  been  prepared  and  will  be  submitted  for  your  ap- 
proval by  the  Grand  Secretaiy. 

During  the  recess  of  this  Grand  Lodfi;e,  various  applications  have  been 
made  ia  conformity  to  the  18th  article  of  the  By-Laws  of  this  Grand  Lodge 
for  dispensations  to  open  Subordinate  Lodges  or  Subordinate  Encamp- 
ments m  different  parts  of  the  United  States — application  has  also  been 
made  from  members  of  the  Order,  resident  in  Canada,  for  authority  to  open 
Lodges  to  work  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Grand  Lodse.  Similar  ap- 
plications were  made  irom  members  of  the  Order  resident  m*  Great  Britainr 
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prayUg  to  be  authorised  to  open  Lodges,  and  work  under  the  juriscUction 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States.  In  their  application  they  express 
their  desire  to  continue  the  work  as  it  has  been  heretofore  known,  and 
^at  they  do  not  approve  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  Manchester  Unity. 
Acting  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  the  Grand  Officers,  I  have  au- 
thorised dispensations  to  issue  which  has  accorduigly  beea  <kme,  and  the 
liodges  or  Encampments  have  been  duly  opened  by  the  D.  D.  G.  Sire  on* 
der  whose  jurisdiction  they  were  located,  or  by  a  special  deptity  appoint- 
•ed  for  the  purpose. 

Applications  have  also  been  received  in  the  form  jMrescnbed  by  the  By* 
Laws  for  dispensations  to  open  Grand  Lodges  or  Grand  Encampments  m 
States  or  Temtories  tn  which  they  have  not  heretofore  existed.  Believ- 
ing it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  Order,  that  the  dispensation  should  be 
granted,  I  have  authorised  that  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  should  be 
granted-— dispeasadons  have  been  accoidiiigly  issued  and  tbe^r  have  been 
regularly  opened  by  the  D.  D.  G.  Sire  within  whose  jurisdiction  they  are 
located.  Each  of  the  dispensations  thus  issued  authorise  the  Lo^  or 
Encampment  either  Grand  or  Subordinate  to  act  SHlject  to  the  approval  of 
this  Grand  Lodge  at  its  present  session. 

The  Grand  Secretary  will  lay  before  3rou  in  his  report,  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  various  Lodges  and  Encampments  both  Grand  and  Subordin- 
ate, the  authority  for  opening  which  have  been  issued  by  my  direction, 
together  with  tlie  date  of  tbe  petition,  the  names  of  the  petitioBers,  the  date 
of  the  dispensation  and  the  places  where  each  is  located,  together  with 
the  report  of  the  officers  to  whom  was  entrusted  die  duty  to  deliver  dis- 
pensation and  open  tiie  Lodge  or  Encampment 

In  relation  to  the  dispensations  which  I  have  authorised  k>  be  issued  for 
Lodges  or  Encampments,  there  is  but  one  to  which  it  may  be  necessary 
that  I  should  draw  the  attention  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  I  do  it  more 
with  a  view  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  as 
to  the  propriety  of  granting  more  than  one  Encampment  in  a  place  where 
only  four  Subordinate  Loc^s  are  located,  tiian  to  effect  the  particular  En- 
campment for  the  establishment  of  wUch  the  di^nsation  has  been  grant- 
ed. 

Early  in  the  present  year  an  application  for  a  dispensation  to  open  an 
Encampment  at  the  city  of  Macon,  in  Georgia,  was  presented  k>  me.  The 
Grand  Lodge  at  its  last  session  having  granted  a  charter  for  one  Encamp- 
ment to  be  located  in  that  city,  and  being  informed  that  there  were  but 
two  Subordinate  Lodges  there,  I  hesitated  as  to  the  propriety  of  authoris- 
ing a  seoxid  Encampment — ^being  urgently  solicited  on  the  subject,  as  well 
by  letter  as  by  personal  application  nom  some  of  the  most  worthy  mem- 
bers of  the  Order  resident  in  that  city,  and  representation  having  been 
made  to  me  by  which  I  was  induced  to  believe"  that  it  would  tend  to  the 
promotion  of  harmony  amongst  the  members  of  the  Order  there,  if  the 
prayer  of  the  petitioners  was  granted,  I  gave  my  assent  to  issue  the  dis- 
pensation, which  was  done  accordingly,  and  the  Encampment  has  been 
duly  opened.  Under  the  particular  circumstances  of  this  case  I  feel  sat- 
isfied mat  benefit  will  result  therefrom,  although,  I  do  not  think  that  it  will 
in  general,  be  advantageous  to  multiply  Encampments,  in  an  equal  ratio, 
wim  Subordinate  Lodges. 

In  November,  1843,  an  application  was  received  firom  a  number  of  broth- 
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era  of  the  scailet  derree  resident  at  Dresden,  Tennessee,  praying  for  a 
dispensation  authorising  the  D.  D.  G.  Sire  to  confer  on  them  the  Encamp^ 
ment  degrees,  in  order  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  apply  for  a  charter 
for  an  Encampment  to  be  located  there.  In  the  letter  enclosing  this  ap* 
plication,  it  was  stated  that  the  applicants  resided  at  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  miles  from  the  nearest  Encampment,  at  which 
those  degrees  could  be  obtained  by  them — ^that  the  expense  attendant  on  a 
journey,  for  that  purpose  alone,  was  so  great  as  to  prevent  the  applicants 
from  obtaining  these  degrees  in  the  usual  manner.  The  applicants  were  re* 
commended  as  individuals  and  members  of  high  character  and  standing, 
and  that  they  were  desirous  to  advance  in  the  Order  of  which  they  were 
an  ornament  Under  these  circumstances,  I  was  very  desirous  to  grant  the 
prayer  of  their  petition,  but  after  a  most  careful  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject I  was  of  opinion  that  if  I  was  to  authorize  those  degrees  to  be  con- 
ferred on  the  applicants  by  dispensation,  I  should  infringe  on  the  vested 
rights  of  the  Encampment  already  chartered  in  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
That  this  Grand  Lodge  had,  by  a  resolution  passed  at  the  session  of  1842, 
to  be  found  in  the  printed  proceedings  of  that  session  on  page  81^-express- 
ed  its  opinion  on  the  subject,  by  resolving  "  to  invest  the  Grand  Sire  with 
power  to  grant  dispensations  to  confer  the  Encampment  degrees  in  a 
place  where  there  existed  no  Subordinate  Encampment."  By  this  res- 
olution it  appeared  to  me  that  the  Grand  Lodge  by  the  use  of  the  word 
place,  intended  State,  and  that  in  a  State  in  which  a  Subordinate  Encamp- 
ment existed  the  authority  to  confer  the  degrees,  was  taken  from  the 
Grand  Sire  and  conferred  on  such  Encampment.  Acting  under  this  opin- 
ion, I  felt  myself  bound  reluctantly  to  refuse  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners. 
This  subject  was  again  brought  before  me  by  a  letter  from  Deputy  Grand 
Sire  Stewart,  dated  the  18th  of  March,  1844,  enclosing  the  petition  of  a 
number  of  members  of  the  scarlet  degree  praying  for  a  dispensation  to  au-> 
thorise  him  to  confer  on  them  the  Encampment  degree,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  petition  for  a  charter  to  open  an  Encampment  at  Memphis,  in  the 
State  of  Tennessee.  The  granting  of  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  was 
earnestly  recommended  by  D.  G.  S.  Stewart,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
character  and  standing  of  the  petitioners  made  him  desirous  that  they 
should  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  higher  degrees  of  the  Order.  This 
recommendaticm  coming  as  it  did  from  so  distinguished  a  member  of  the 
Order,  and  one  who  held  the  second  office  in  this  Grand  Lodge,  induced 
me  to  pause  and  again  carefully  to  investigate  the  subject.  In  doing  so  I 
called  to  my  aid  the  experience  of  distinguished  brothers  of  the  Order, 
and  asked  the  advise  of  the  Grand  Corresponding  Secretary  on  the  sub- 
ject—'the  result  of  this  consultation  and  the  opinion  expressed  by  all,  was, 
that  the  power  to  confer  those  degrees  was  vested  in  the  Encampments 
already  chartered  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  that  it  might  be  consid- 
ered an  infringement  of  their  rights  if  the  Grand  Sire  should  grant  the 
prayer  of  the  petitioners.  I  therefore  felt  myself  bound  to  refuse  tb<« 
prayer  of  the  petitioners.  Of  this  determination  I  duly  notified  them,  as  I 
also  did  by  letter  to  the  Deputy  Grand  Sire  in  which  I  stated  to  him  the 
reasons  which  had  operated  on  my  mind  in  coming  to  that  judgment.  I 
am  happy  to  state  that  I  have  since  been  informed  by  the  Deputy  Grand 
Sire  that  he  concurs  with  me  on  the  subject.  This  subject  I  have  judged 
proper  to  bring  to  your  notice,  in  order  that  you  may  take  such  action,  and 
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make  such  legislative  provision  thereon,  as  you  in  your  ivisdom  may  think 
proper.  ^ 

The  18th  Article  of  the  By-Laws  of  this  Grand  Lodge  makes  it  the  duty 
of  the  Grand  Sire  to  appoint  a  District  Deputy  Grand  Sire  in  each  State, 
District  and  Territory,  &c.  In  making  those  appointments  the  practice 
has  heretofore  been  to  appoint  those  officers  only  for  States,  Districts  or 
Territories  in  which  a  Grand  Lodge  and  Grand  Encampment  had  not  been 
chartered  and  established.  In  conformity  with  this  practice  I  made  the 
appointments  of  D.  D.  G.  Sire  at  the  last  session.  If  I  had  not  felt  myself 
restrained  by  what  appeared  to  be  the  construction  sanctioned  by  the  G. 
Lodge  of  the  authority  granted  to  the  Grand  Sire  by  the  18th  Article  of 
the  fiy-Laws,  I  should  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  have  appointed  a  D. 
D.  G.  Sire  for  each  Siaiej  District  and  Territory  working  under  the  juris- 
diction of  this  Grand  Lodge,  and  that  without  reference  to  the  fact  whether 
or  not  there  existed  a  Grand  Lodge  and  Grand  Encampment  in  such  Dis- 
trict  or  Territory.  Whether  the  practice  heretofore  pursued  in  reference 
to  those  appointments  is  correct  or  otherwise,  it  will  be  for  the  members 
of  this  Grand  Lodge  to  determine,  according  as  they  may  construe  the  ar- 
ticle of  the  By-Laws  referred  to. 

The  importance  of  those  officers  will  be  apparent  to  the  members  of  the 
Grand  Ledge,  when  they  consider  that  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  G. 
Sire  during  the  recess  of  the  Grand  Lodge  to  have  a  general  superintend- 
ance  of  the  interest  of  the  Order,  and  by  himself  or  some  qualified  member 
to  visit  at  least  once  a  year  each  Subordinate  Lodge  and  Encampment 
working  under  a  charter  granted  by  this  Grand  Lodge — and  that  although 
€ach  Grand  Lodge  and  Encampment  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  within 
its  chartered  limits,  yet  they  are  amenable  to  this  Grand  Lodge  for  the 
correctness  with  which  they  give  instruction  in  the  work  of  the  Order-— 
the  general  superintendance  so  far  as  relates  to  the  work  of  the  Order, 
could  be  well  and  easily  performed  by  the  Grand  Sire  during  the  time  in 
which  the  Order  was  confined  within  the  bounds  of  a  few  States  on  the 
Atlantic — ^but  since  it  has  extended  over  the  whole  bounds  of  the  United 
States,  gone  into  Canada,  Texas  and  England,  it  has  become  a  matter  al- 
most impossible  for  the  Grand  Sire  properly  to  perform  that  duty. 

Complaints  are  continually  made  of  the  difficulties  which  travelling 
brothers  experience,  arising  from  the  different  manner  in  which  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Order  is  taught  in  different  places.  Since  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  I  have  been  repeatedly  applied  to  for  information  and 
instruction  in  relation  to  whether  this  or  that  was  the  correct  manner  of 
performing  the  work.  In  various  instances  I  have  ascertained  that  there 
exists,  particularly  in  some  of  the  older  Grand  Lodges,  copies  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Order  which  do  not  conform  exactly  to  that  taught  by  this 
Grand  Lodge — it  follows  necessarily  that  working  according  to  the  books 
they  have,  their  members  meet  with  difficulty  in  obtaining  admission  into 
Lodges  of  the  Order  in  other  States — and  thus  a  want  of  harmony  is  pro- 
duced. I  present  this  subject  before  you  in  the  hope  that  in  your  wisdom 
you  will  devise  some  plan  by  which  a  growing  evil  may  be  corrected,^- 
To  me  it  has  appeared  that  if  the  Grand  Sire  had  authority  to  appoint  a  D. 
D.  G.  Sire  in  each  State,  District  and  Territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  Grand  Lodge  to  whose  care  should  be  entrusted  a  correct  copy  of  the 
work  and  language  of  the  Order,  written  in  the  cipher  of  the  Order — and 
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whose  duty  it  should  be  to  see  that  no  other  language  was  used  by  the 
Order  within  the  bounds  of  his  jurisdictioni  it  would  be  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing a  uniformity  which  would  be  beneficial.  The  same  officer  with- 
out having  any  authority  to  interfere  with  the  business  transactions  of  the 
Lodges  or  Encampments  within  the  bounds  of  his  jurisdiction,  might  b.e 
made  the  organ  of  communication  between  them  and  the  Grand  LcSige. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  this  Grand  Lodge,  I  have  visited  the  Order 
in  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts.  In  each  of 
these  States  I  was  received  with  that  respect  and  attention  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Order  are  ever  ready  to  pay  to  the  Grand  Sire  when  he  visits 
them  in  bis  official  character^  representing  as  he  then  does  this  Grand 
Lodge.  In  each  of  these  States  I  was  gratified  to  find  that  the  care  and 
attention  of  the  officers  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  management  of  the 
business  of  the  Order,  had  been  productive  of  much  good,  and  had  caus- 
ed not  only  a  great  increase  in  numbers,  but  had  added  much  to  the  high 
character  of  the  Order  in  public  estimation.  In  the  month  of  June  I  vis- 
ited Boston,  by  invitation  of  the  Grand  Officers  of  the  State  Grand  Lodse, 
and  assisted  in  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the  re-establishment  of  me 
Order  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  On  this  occasion  the  Order  assem- 
bled in  Fanieul  Hall,  and  evidenced  both  by  their  number  and  respectabil- 
ity the  exalted  character  of  the  Order  in  that  State.  To  the  exertion  of 
P.  G.  M.  Hersey  and  firo.  A.  Guild  the  Order  is  indebted  for  its  revival 
there,  but  for  its  great  prosperity,  the  rapid  increase  of  Lodges  and  mem- 
bers much  is  due  to  the  zeal,  care  and  attention  of  the  officers  who  have 
been  selected  to  preside  over  its  Lodges  both  Grand  and  Subordinate — it 
is  now  established  on  a  sure  foundation,  and  gives  evidence  that  if  not 
now,  it  soon  will  be  entitled  to  rank  first  amongst  those  who  have  associ- 
ated together  for  the  diffiision  of  the  principles  of  Benevolence  and  Char- 
ity. 

Whilst  in  Boston  I  visited  the  several  Lodges  located  there.  I  also  vis- 
ited one  recently  opened  at  Newburyport.  In  all  of  which  I  was  receiv- 
ed with  respect,  and  was  gratified  to  perceive  an  ardent  desire  for  know- 
ledge and  zeal  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

At  Providence  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Encampment  established 
there-— gave  them  instruction  in  the  mode  of  work  and  the  conduct  of  the 
business  thereunto  belongings  afterwards  I  met  the  Grand  Officers  of  the 
Grand  Lodffe  recently  opened  by  dispensation,  assisted  them  in  forming 
their  Constitution,  gave  them  such  instruction  on  matters  connected  with 
the  Order  as  will  enable  them  to  perform  their  duties  with  correctness* 
From  the  zeal  manifested  by  the  officers,  the  desire  which  the  members 
expressed  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  and  that  the  work  should  be 
correctly  performed,  I  anticipate  that  the  re-establishment  of  the  Order  in 
Rhode  Island  will  be  permanent  and  be  productive  of  much  good. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  the  connection  heretofore  ex- 
isting between  the  Order  in  the  United  States  and  the  Manchester  Unity 
of  England,  was  finally  severed.  The  Grand  Sire  has  had  no  correspon- 
idence  with  that  body  since.  Information  as  directed  by  this  Grand  Lodge, 
was  communicated  to  the  various  Grand  and  Subordinate  Lodges  and  En- 
campments working  under  our  jurisdiction  of  the  separation  which  had 
taken  place,  since  that  time  persons  connected  with  the  Manchester  Unity 
have  been  refiised  admission  to  the  Lodges  in  the  United  States. 
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The  Manchester  Unity  in  performance  of  the  threat  of  which  it  had  ^ven 
notice,  has  during  the  past  year  chartered  Lodges  to  work  under  her  juris- 
diction in  the  city  of  New  York  and  in  Philadelphia — as  yet  but  little  i» 
known  of  them.  From  the  best  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain, 
the  Lodges  thus  chartered  have  but  few  members  and  are  composed  of 
Englishmen,  who  work  differently  from  us,  and  adopt  the  ancient  customs 
which  the  good  sense  of  the  members  of  the  Order  in  this  country  have 
long  since  abandoned. 

During  the  past  summer  it  has  pleased  the  Grand  Patriarch  of  the  Uni« 
Terse  to  call  to  his  great  account  P.  G.  Sire  James  Gettys,  a  brother  who 
during  his  connection  with  the  Order,  and  particularly  in  his  relation 
thereto  as  Representative  to,  and  Grand  Sire  of  this  Grand  Lodge,  wa» 
held  in  high  esteem,  to  whom  the  Order  was  indebted  for  much  of  its 
prosperity,  and  whose  conduct  as  a  member  and  in  the  various  offices  he 
filled,  entitled  him  to  the  approbation  of  his  brothers  of  the  Order,  and  will 
cause  him  to  be  remembered  with  sentiments  of  respect  and  feelings  of 
brotherly  regard.  From  the  experience  we  have  had  of  his  conduct, 
whilst  with  us,  of  his  attachment  to,  and  performance  of  the  benevolent 
principles  oi  the  Order,  we  cherish  the  hope  that  he  has  received  his  mer- 
ited reward  in  the  Celestial  Lodge. 

As  authorised  by  sundjy  resolutions  of  this  Grand  Lodge  at  its  last  ses- 
sions, I  have  drawn  orders  on  the  Treasurer  for  the  amount  of  the  sala- 
ries due  to  the  several  officers  of  this  Grand  Lodge,  and  for  various  biUft 
and  expenses  which  had  been  incurred  for  the  use  of  the  Grand  Lodge,i 
a  particular  statement  whereof  will  be  submitted  by  the  Grand  Secretuy 
and  Grand  Treasurer  in  their  reporto. 

In  concluding  this  report,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  acknowledge  the 
great  assistance  I  have  received  from  the  ability  and  experience  of  the  G. 
Corresponding  Secretary — in  him  I  have  found  a  most  efficient  officer,  ever 
leady  by  has  advice  and  assistance  to  aid  me  in  the  performance  of  my 
duty. 

To  the  Deputy  Grand  Sire  and  the  various  D.  D.  G.  Sires  my  ac- 
knowledgments are  also  due  for  the  aid  I  have  received  from  them  during, 
the  past  year — ^the  zeal  and  judgment  they  have  manifested  in  the  per* 
formanee  of  the  business  committed  to  their  care,  merit  approbation. 

H.  HOPKINS, 
Grand  Skt^ 
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GRAND   SECRETARY'S   REPORT. 

I.  0.  O.  F.— Office  Cor.  &  Rec.  Sec't,  > 
R.  W.  G.  L.  U.  S.      i 

To  the  R.  W,  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States. 

In  obedience  to  the  law  prescribing  the  duly,  the  undersigned  begs 
leave  very  respectfully  to  present  the  Annual  Report  of  this  department. 
The  following  resolutions  comprise  the  various  instructions  given  at  the 
last  session  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Retolved,  That  the  Grand  Secretaries  and  Grand  Scribes,  of  the  several  Grand  Lodj^ 
and  Grand  Encampments,  be  requested  under  revision  of  their  Grand  Lodges  and  Grand 
Encampments,  to  matce  out  accurate  lists  of  the  names  and  dates  of  the  institution  of 
every  Lodge  and  Encampment  under  their  jurisdiction ;  to  report  the  dates  at  which 
they  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Grand  Encampments  and  Grand  Lodges — 
the  date  of  suspensions,  expulsions  and  re-instatements — and  to  submit  the  same  to  the 
Grand  Corresponding  Secretary,  at  least  three  months  previous  to  the  next  Annual  Com- 
munication. 

Betolvedt  That  the  Grand  Corresponding  Secretary  be  directed  to  procure  two  appm- 
priate  books,  to  be  kept  as  Registers— one  for  the  Lodges,  and  the  other  for  the  Encamp- 
ments, under  their  jurisdiction.  That  he  cause  all  uie  Ledges  and  Encampments  in 
communion  with  this  Grand  Lodge,  to  be  entered  and  registered  in  said  books — num- 
bering each  of  them  according  to  seniority,  as  the  same  snail  appear  from  the  reports 
above  required,  and  from  the  documents  in  bis  office. 

Hesolvedy  That  hereafter,  in  all  cases  of  grant  of  charter  or  dispensation,  by  the  Giand 
Lodges  or  Grand  Encampments— they  sh&al  immediately  report  the  same  to  the  Grand 
Correspondine:  Secretanr,  who  shall  enter  the  same  in  the  general  register,  with  its  pra- 
per  number,  which  shall  be  immediately  communicated  to  the  state  Grand  Lodge  or 
Grand  Encampment,  to  be  inserted  in  tne  charter,  in  addition  to  its  State  number — as 

G.  R .    And  that  as  soon  as  the  appropriate  numbers  of  Lodges  or  Encampments 

now  in  existence,  shall  be  declared,  they  shall  in  like  manner  be  &ded  to  tiie  respec- 
tive charters. 

Retohed,  That  the  Grand  Corresponding  Secretary,  be  directed  to  commuDicate  ther 
above  to  the  several  Grand  Lodges  and  Encampments. 

Resolved,  That  all  connection  between  the  iVianchester  Unity  and  this  Grand  tied(^, 
be  and  hereby  is  forthwith  severed,  and  that  to  this  Grand  Lodge  belongs  the  exclusive 
authoritv  to  erect  Lodges  and  Encampments  of  Odd-Fellows,  upon  any  part  or  section 
of  the  globe. 

ResMvedt  That  the  Grand  Corresponding  Secretary  be  instructed  to  forward  to  each 
Grand  and  Subordinate  Lod^e  and  Encampment,  Working  under  a  charter  from  this  Grand 
Lodge,  a  copy  of  the  foregoine;  resolution. 

Retolvedy  That  the  Grand  Secretary  be,  and  he  is  hereby  directed  to  forward  bills  to 
all  Grand  Lodges  and  Grand  Encampments,  and  all  Subordinate  Lodges  and  Encamp- 
ments, indebted  to  this  Grand  Lodge,  with  an  earnest  request,  that  uey  iounediately 
forwaxtl  the  amount 

Reiolved,  That  the  Grand  Secretary  be,  and  he  is  hereby  directed  to  forward  impera- 
tive instructions  to  all  Subordinate  Lodges  and  Encampments,  reported  as  having  failed 
to  forward  reports,  to  furnish  them  without  delay. 

Retolved,  That  the  Grand  Secretary  be,  and  he  is  hereby  directed  to  issue  a  circular^ 
to  all  those  who  have  been  acting  as  agents  for  the  sale  of  Diplomas,  to  close  up  their  ac- 
counts without  delay,  transfer  any  remaining  on  hand,  to  their  respective  Grand  Lodget 
or  Encampments,  taking  receipts  therefor,  and  forward  a  full  sbtement  to  the  Secre- 
tary's office. 

hetolved.  That  the  Grand  Secretary  be,  and  he  is  hereby  directed  to  furnish  this  Grand 
Lodge,  in  bis  annual  report,  with  a  full  and  detailed  statement  of  his  accounts,  ahowinz 
the  amounts  due  to  and  by  it— and  a  statement  of  all  Grand  and  Subordinate  Lodees  and 
Encampments,  which  may  not  have  reported-Hudd  report  to  be  made  up  to  within  two 
weeks  of  the  Annual  Session  of  this  body. 
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I  have  the  honor  io  report  that  the  instructions  enjoined  in  the  afore- 
going  resolutions  have  been  complied  with.  On  the  20th  December  1843,  a 
printed  circular  on  the  subject  of  the  Registry  was  addressed  to  each  &• 
Lodge  and  Encampment  under  this  jurisdiction,  a  copy  of  which  is  here- 
ivith  annexed.  The  undersigned  has  to  express  his  sincere  regret  that 
the  laudable  object  of  the  Grand  Lodge  in  the  passage  of  these  resolutions 
has  for  a  time  been  defeated  by  reason  of  the  neglect  of  the  departments 
whose  duty  it  was  made  to  furnish  the  information  required^  to  respond  to 
the  circular  of  the  undersigned — honorable  exception  in  justice  must  how- 
ever be  made  of  the  Grand  Lodges  of  Maryland,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Carolina,  Delaware,  Missouri,  DistrictofColumbia  and  New  Jersev,  of 
the  Grand  Encampments  of  New  Jersey,  Kentucky,  Maryland  and  Ohio, . 
and  of  Bunker  Hill  Encampment,  Mass.^-each  of  which  bodies  have 
made  satisfactory  reports  on  this  subject 

In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  Grand  Lodges  and  Encampmenti 
generally  to  comply  with  the  requisition  of  the  resolutions  on  this  subject, 
It  has  been  impracticable  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
the  United  States  in  providing  appropriate  books  of  Registry  for  number- 
ing these  departments  according  to  their  respective  seniority  as  contemplat- 
ed by  the  law» 

As  directed  by  the  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  the  un- 
dersigned prepared  and  transmitted  bills  to  all  Grand  Lodges  and  En- 
campments, from  the  accounts  reported  as  audited  by  that  committee,  to- 
gether with  imperative  instructions  to  Lodges  and  Encampments  failing 
to  report  at  the  last  session.  Many  of  these  bodies  have  responded  with 
promptitude  to  the  Order  of  the  Grand  Lodge  while  some  have  continued 
as  they  have  heretofore  done  for  many  years,  to  permit  their  arrearages  to 
remain  unliquidated.  It  is  a  source  however  of  great  pleasure  to  the  un- 
dersigned to  report  that  the  delay  in  settling  old  accounts  in  many  instan- 
ces arises  from  inability  and  not  from  the  want  of  proper  respect  to  the 
obligation  of  the  claims. 

Most  of  the  Agencies  for  the  sale  of  Diplomas  have  been  closed)  and 
the  same  have  been  transferred  to  the  State  Grand  Lodges  as  directed  in 
the  resolution  of  the  last  session.  The  edition  heretofore  printed  having 
been  entirely  disposed  of,  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  a  further 
supply  may  not  be  profitably  authorised — returns  have  as  yet  been  re- 
ceived but  from  a  few  of  the  new  depositaries,  but  it  is  beheved  that  at 
the  present  reduced  price  all  will  be  readily  sold. 

Herewith  is  presented  (Doc's  A.  B.  C.  D.)  in  conformity  with  the  reso- 
lution requiring  the  same,  being  *'  a  detailed  statement  of  the  accounts  of  tkU 
office^  shewing  the  amounts  due  to  and  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United 
States,'*  in  so  far  as  it  was  practicable  to  obey  the  Order  of  the  last  session. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  amounts  accruing  from  Encampments  and 
Lodges  immediately  subordinate  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  tfnited  States 
can  only  be  ascertained  at  the  end  of  their  respective  quarters  when  their 
reports  are  due  to  this  department.  These  bodies  are  required  to  report 
through  the  D.  D.  G.  Sires,  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  Cor. 
Secretarv  remains  unadvised  of  the  details  of  their  reports  and  appropri- 
ate credits  until  the  annual  reports  of  those  officers  are  made— again  the 
amounts  due  from  the  Lodges  m  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  from  the  Encampments  in  Massachusetts,  in  which  State  Grand 
56 
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Lodges  and  Encampments  have  been  created  during  the  recess,  cannot 
be  known  to  this  office  until  the  final  reports  are  received  from  the  same 
up  to  the  period  of  ratification  of  the  Grand  warrants  for  these  States — 
hence  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  present  even  a  proximate 
statement  of  the  amounts  due  from  the  immediate  subordinates  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States.  It  is  true  the  number  of  quaiton 
for  which  reports  and  per  centage  might  be  due  could  be  stated,  but  this 
information  would  be  of  no  service  to  the  Representatives  in  enabling 
them  to  arrive  at  a  correct  view  of  the  fiscal  a£^rs  of  the  Grand  Lodge. 
The  amounts  due  by  the  Grand  Lodges  and  Encampments^  together  with 
the  amount  due  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  and  a  statement 
of  all  Grand  Lodges  and  Encampments,  which  have  not  reported  up  to 
within  two  weeks  of  the  present  session  will  be  found  comprised  in  (Doc's 
A.  B.  C.)  above  referred  to.  Under  the  existing  practice  with  the  State 
Grand  Lodges  generally,  (notwithstanding  the  resolution  of  September 
Session  1841,  which  requires  the  Annual  Reports  and  dues  to  be  forward- 
ed to  the  Cor.  Secretary  at  least  one  month  previous  to  the  session,  and 
the  further  enactment  of  the  last  session  directing  the  undersigned  to  report 
all  such  bodies  which  may  have  failed  to  report  up  to  withm  two  weeks 
of  the  session)  the  annual  reports  are  seldom  made  until  the  first  day  of 
the  term  to  which  they  arc  returnable,  when  the  Grand  Secretary  is  crowd- 
ed with  the  current  business  of  the  session — this  delay  it  is  believed  is 
attributable  to  the  convenience  which  is  afforded  for  transmitting  these  re* 
ports  and  funds  by  the  Representatives  elect. 

This  same  difficulty  to  a  very  considerable  extent  exists  in  the  practice 
of  D.  D.  G.  Sires,  who  are  required  by  their  commission  to  report  in  the 
month  of  July.  These  officers  have  by  law  the  prerogative  of  examining 
and  supervising  the  reports  of  the  Subordinates  and  are  made  the  chan- 
nel of  transmission  of  all  dues  to  the  G.  L.  of  the  U.  S.  The  Lodges  or 
Encampments  within  their  jurisdiction  report  at  difierent  periods,  and  the 
payments  made  are  reserved,  not  unfrequently  awaiting  the  accessicm  of 
other  repcMis  and  funds  so  as  to  make  a  suitable  remittance  to  this  de* 
partment.  Any  statement  of  accounts  which  would  make  such  bodies  ap- 
pear debtors  or  delinquents  in  their  reports  would  produce  distrust  and 
dissatisfaction. 

There  should  be  such  reflations  adopted  as  would  bring  in  all  the  re- 
ports whether  from  G.  Looges,  G.  Encampments  or  Subordinates  to  the 
Cor.  Sec.  at  least  one  month  previous  to  the  session,  and  thus  aflbrd  him 
the  means  of  presenting  a  full  and  detailed  statement  of  all  the  accounts 
of  the  Grand  Lodge.  To  accomplish  this  desirable  object  imperative  laws 
should  be  enacted,  and  a  fiscal  year  should  be  designated,  having  regard 
in  its  selection  to  the  period  of  the  session  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  terminating  at  least  one  month  previous  thereto. 

Again,  the  general  tabular  statement  detaihng  the  progress  and  entire 
operations  of  the  Order  during  the  year  cannot  be  made  up  under  the  pre- 
sent practice  until  the  termination  of  the  session  and  the  Representatives 
have  returned  to  their  respective  homes.  This  document  which  is  one  of 
great  importance  should  be  made  up  and  presented  by  the  Corresponding- 
Secretary  in  his  annual  report,  in  order  that  the  Representatives  whilst  in 
session  might  be  put  in  possession  at  the  proper  time  of  the  true  state, 
strength,  resources  and  disbursements  of  the  Order,  and  have  the  opportu^ 
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nity  of  such  legislation  thereon  as  might  be  found  necessary.  To  enable 
the  undersigned  to  furnish  this  statement,  it  is  indespensable  &at  the  reports 
from  all  quarters  should  be  in  his  hands,  affording  him  the  proper  materials 
at  least  one  month  prior  to  the  session. 

In  compliance  ivith  the  order  requiring  the  Cor.  Secretary  to  pay  overall 
monies  received  by  him  in  the  vacation  for  the  use  of  the  Grand  Lodge, 
and  to  report  the  same,  specifying  the  amount  received,  from  whom  re- 
ceived and  for  what  object,  and  in  further  obedience  to  the  resolution  of 
S8d  of  September,  1841,  on  the  same  subject,  the  undersigned  respectful- 
ly presents  the  following  statement  of  the  receipts  during  the  past  year, 
all  of  which  have  been  paid  over  to  the  Grand  Treasurer,  vouchera  for 
which  accompany  this  report. 

Amount  of  revenue  received  by  the  Cor.  Secrelwry  during  the  recess^  from 
whom  received  and  for  what  oUecty  reported  in  obedience  to  resolution  of 
23</  September,  184L 


18tt. 
Oet.     9, 

"  13. 

•'  27, 
Dee.  18, 
1844. 

Feb.    S, 

**  H. 

•*   16, 
«f 

*•   W, 
••  26, 

•*  28, 


••  21, 

AprU   1, 

"     2. 

Umj    8. 

"  22, 


», 


Mr    6, 

••  24, 


Aug.  SI, 

Sept.    1, 

-   12, 


What  (M^tU 
DupeaMtioM  iiraed, 


Stole,  jrfee«ai«{  name  qfLod^  or  £kieaiii|Nnffif.      JmoMmL 


GeorgiftD  Lodge,  No.  3,  ThomftiCon,  Maioe,. $30  00 

UgODiftD, «  6,  Portland,.... do 30  00 

Miehigui, .^1,  Detroit,  Miehigin,. .......    SO  00 

i^eeem'i 2,  Montreal,  Cenada, 30  00 

Sal^atti, .6,  Augmta,  Maine, SO  00 


.•* «'....  PenolMDOt, 7,  Bangor, MaiBe,* 

." ••....iTorin 1,   {Traderar,  S.  Walea,  G. 

.** **.... iCoTeeant, 2,   < .Britain 

.'* «' BarlingtOB, 1,  Burlington,  Iowa, 

.*• «* Prince  Albert, 3,  St.  Johns,  Canada,  Eait,. . . . 

.•« •«....  Relief; 8,  TfaoaMtton,  Maine, 

." '*....  Natanifl, 9,  Gardiner,       do ■.... 

.«« <« Lincoln, 10,  Bath,  do 

.«• ««,. . .  Grand  Lodge  of  Maine,  Portland,. . .  .do 

." *'....  Hilbborottgh  Lodge,  No.  2,  Manehefter,  N.  Haa. 

.«« *• Weeluunet,....^ ...3,  Dorer,  do * 

." '*....  Waihiitftoa. ...4,  Somniemrorth,  do 

." •*....  White  Mountain, 5,  Ooaeord,  do « 

.** "....  Grand  Eoeampment  of  Man.,  Boston, 

." " . . . .  Hoehelaga  Eacampmeat,  No.  1,  Montreal,  Canada, 

.'« *«....  {Star  of  the  East  Eaeampaaent,  2,  Portland,  Maine,. . . 

.«< *• Miehina do 1,  Detroit,  Michigan, 

.*' **. . . .  Frontier ^o «m.«..2.  Wetton,  Miscoori,. . 

.*' "....IGayofo do 3,  Memphit,  Tenn..... 

,** «*....  Wayne  Lodge,  No.  i,  Detroit,  Michigan, 

/* «<....  Roie  of  the  Valley,  3,  Potofi,  Wifconiin, 

.** «'.....  Roger  Williami,. . .3,  Providenoe,  R.  Itland,. 

.<« ««....  >Grand  Lodge  of  Rhode  Island,  Proridenee, 

.** **....  Narrangantet  Eacanip.,  No.  1 ,  Proridenee,  R.  I 

.*' «<.... iNashooaow, do 1,  Nashua,  N.  H 

.<« '«.... jPifcatagua  Lodge, 6,  Portsoaoath,  N.  H.... 

,** '*.... !Ssnganiore  Encaaipnient,  No.  8,  Augusta,  Maine,. . . 

.«• «•....  I  Pontine  Lodge,  No.  3,  Poaliac,  Michigan,. 

, « 'Ancient  Brothers...!,  Portland,  ~ 

.<« *S...  Portland  Encamp.,..!,... .do... 

, Jackson do 4,  Jaeksout 

, «.»««« I  Peninsula, S,  Marshall do. 

, iKatahdn  Encamp.,.  .4,  Baagor,  Maine,. 

, i6.  Lodge  of  N  Hampshire,  Conoord,... 

.** Grand  Lodge  of  Miehigwi,  Detroit,. .... 


lac,  jnicnigan,.. 

•«!,> 

0...  S 

son,  Michigan,. 


90  00 

68  60 

30  00 
30  00 
30  00 
30  00 
30  00 
30  00 
30  00 
80  00 
80  00 
30  00 
80  00 
30  00 
80  00 
30  00 
30  00 
30  CO 
80  00 
30  00 
80  00 
30  00 
30  00 
80  00 
30  00 
80  00 
80  00 

60  00 

30^00 
80  00 
80*00 
80  00 
80  00 
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Ocloberi 


1841. 

Sept.  25, 

c< 

1844. 
Jn.    90, 

••  98, 


1 6, 


April  9, 
••  18. 


Wy    8. 

^-  6, 
••  10, 
•  15, 
••99, 

Aiif.    3. 

••  19, 
••  14, 
a#pC.    9, 
•< 

••     8, 


8n»t  8, 


1848. 
Not.  17, 
Dm.  97, 

1844. 
Jm.   19, 
"  1ft, 


What  Object. 


..For  Does,.... 


Ridgelj  Encamp.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  4  qr.  ia  fall,.. . 
PriDce  of  Wales  Lodge,  No.  1,  Canada,  Jan.  1, 1844, 

Maine  Lodge,  No.  1,  1st  qaarter, 

Saco, 2, do. 


.••  •■»•■•.< 


I,  pUiee  and  name  qf  Lodgee  or  Encampment  Amamni* 

Far  West  Lodge,  No.  1 ,  Arkansas S4000 

Mt.  Arrant  £nq>.,  Natcbez,  Miss,  to  30  June,  1843,    30  00 

10  26 
70  30 

122  10 

19  00 

47  90 

40  70 

61  40 
65  95 
39  62 

900 
96  16 

20  85 

62  96 
39  44 

48  75 
48  » 

7  13 

41  80 
65  81 

61  48 

63  98 
27  80 
27  32 
76  96 

34  15 
13  96 

62  17 
2  80 

36  42 

11  83 
23  15 
90  60 

21  15 
19  00 

92  99 
508 

18  39 
33  43 
23  36 
16  30 

35  43 
41  56 
18  69 
62  67 
99  SO 

809 

93  47 


Ancient  Brothers,.  4, do 

Ldgodia, 6 do 

Maine, l,2d  Quarter 

Massasoit  Encampment,  Mais 

Tremont do.    2d  quarter, 

Menatomj . . .  .do do 

Monamoke. . .  .do do 

Bunker  Hill, .  .do do 

Friendly  Union  Lodge,  Proridenoe, 

ESagle  Lodge, do ...^...^ 

Granite  Lodge,  Nashua, > 

Michigan  Lodge,  Detroit, 

Far  West  Lodge,  Arkansas 

Washington  Lodge,  N.  Hampshire, 

Weohamet do do 

Hillsborough do do 

White  Mountain  do... ....do 

Granite do do 

Friendly  Union,  No.  I,  Proridence, 

Eagle 2, do , 

Queen's  Lodge, 2,  Montreal, 

Oomolgee  Encampment,  Georgia, 

Michigan  Lodge,  No.  1 ,  Detroit, 

Kennedy. . .  .do..  Black  Creek,  E.  Florida,.. 
Michigan  Encampment,  No.  1,  Detroit,. . . ... , 

Wuyne  Lodge, 2,. . .  .do. .  — ..^. 

Franklin  Encampment, 3,  Georgia,. .  —  • 

Magnolia do.  Savannahy 

Wildey  Encampment,  Natchez,  Miss., 

Catahoochie  Encampment,  Columbus,  Geo. . . . 
Wildey  Encampment,  No.  1,  St.  Louis,  Mo.< 

Frontier do 2,  Weston,    do. . , 

Granite  Lodge,  No.  1,  N.  H., 

Hillsborougli, 2,.... do ^ 

Wechamet, 3,.... do ..•«.•«. 

Washington 4, . . .  .do. .  •  • , 

White  Mountain,. .  .6, . . .  .do. .  •  .^ 

Piscatagna, 6,.... do 

Friendly  Union,  1,  Rhode  Island, 

Eagle 2, do 

Roger  Williams  3, do 

Washington  Lodge,  Iowa, 

Marley  Encampment,  Alexandria, 


not  dangBitod— D.  D.  O.  Sire  Case 


$1991  70 
#275  67 


•  •••For  Books,. 


Fob. 


11: 

Apra   1, 

••     5, 

Fab.  19, 


G.  Lodge  of  Virginia, 90  00 

....do New  York, 37  60 


...do Ohio 79  00 

...do Delaware 13  OO 

Delaware  Encampment,  No.  1,  Wilmington,. 6  00 

G.  Lodge  of  Kentucky 40  OO 

'•-•'.do New  York,  old  account, 98  39 

...do Connecticut,.... «... 5  00 

...do Massachusetts 119  60 

Grand  Encampment  of  Ohio, 59  OO 

G.Lodge  of  Missouri, ]6  OO 

..do.....7New  Jersey,.. •• •  95  00 
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A»».    1, 

«< 

"  14. 


1843. 

Sep.  M. 

1844. 

March  1, 

Aoir.     1, 

"   12, 

Sept.    7, 

••  12, 


2844. 


fVhat  Objttt. 
...For  Bookf,. 


StaU,  pUiee  and  name  t/f  Lodge  or  EneampmenU    Amount 

Grand  Lodge  of  Penntylvania, 60  00 

G.  Encampment  of  Pennsy  l?ania, 26  00 

Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland 9  00 

603  39 


For  Dipl( 


J.  E.  Chamberlain,  Maryland, 22  60 

Grand  Lodge  of  Ohio 16  00 

..  |Grand  Lodge  of  PenniylTania 37  60 

>.  Grand  Lodee of  Miscuvippit 6  25 

..<J  E.  Chamberlain,  Maryland 8  26 

..IJ.  W.Sanndcf«,Ohio, 60  00 


Aug.  12, 
"  26, 
"  28, 

Reprewntat 

ire  Tax. 

..,,..,«< 

"  21. 

C( 

.< 

6«pt.    2, 
••   12, 

It 

,         tt 

«< 

<« 

«138  60 


Grand  Lodge  of  MiMissippi 20  00 

Grand  Encampment  of  Kentucky, 20  00 

Grand  Lodge  of  Kentucky, 20  00 

Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland 40  00 

Grand  Encampment  of  Connecticut, 20  00 

Grand  Lodge  of  Mitcoiiri « 90  00 

Grand  Lodge  of  Louisiana,.... 20  00 

Grand  Lodge  of  Georgia, 20  00 


Total, 


$180  00 
$4102  09 


The  revenue  of  the  Grand  Lodge  during  the  recess  it  will  be  perceived 
has  been  much  increased  over  that  of  the  corresponding  period  of  the  last 
year,  and  it  is  a  subject  of  congratulation  that  means  have  thus  been  plac- 
ed at  the  disposal  of  the  Executive  Officers  to  preserve  the  credit  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  last  session  the  Committee  of  Finance  charged  the  Treasuiy 
with  the  payment  of  the  semi-annual  interest  on  the  loan  of  $1000  and 
the  sum  of  $1133,20,  beine  claims  then  due  but  unavoidably  deferred, 
this  amount  together  with  the  subscription  authorised  at  a  former  session 
to  100  copies  McGowan  and  Treadwell's  Edition  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  amounting  in  all  to  over  $1400 
has  been  promptly  met  and  all  the  current  expenses  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
including  salaries  of  officers,  office  rent,  &c.  have  been  fully  discharged, 
leaving  a  surplus  in  the  Treasuiy  to  be  applied  to  the  outstanding  special 
debt  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States 
the  indebtedness  of  that  body  amounted  to  the  sum  of       -      $4,896  33 

Composed  as  follows : — 
Special  loan  of  ....        $1,000  00 

Interest,  -  -  -  -  -         60  00 

Deferred  claims  charged  on  Treasury,  -  1,133  20 

100  copies  of  Journal,        -  -  -  -      250  00 

Printing,  -  -  -  -  -  350  00 

Appropriation  to  creditors  of  Official  Magazine — 
T.  Wildey,  Agent  for  1841,  -  -  -     546  03 
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R.  Neilson,  Printer,        ....       1,434  60 
W.  Curtis,  Agent  for  1842,     ...  122  50 


Of  this  sum  their  now  remains  unpaid  the  sum  of        -         $2,980  63 

Composed  of  Special  Loan,  -  -  -    1,000  00 

T.  Wildey,  Agent,        -  -  -  -  546  03 

R.  Neilson,  Printer,  -  -  -  1,434  60    2,980  63 

To  pay  vrhich  the  surplus  in  the  treasury,  and  the  accruing  receipts 
of  the  session  will  abundantly  provide.     This  exhibit  embraces  the  fis* 


cal  condition  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  with  all  pre-ex- 
isting embarrassments  which  have  been  accumulating  for  a  series  of  years. 
There  remains  no  other  subject  of  indebtedness  known  to  this  department 
The  affairs  of  the  *'  Official  Magazine"  for  the  current  year  do  not  enter 
into  this  statement, — the  report  of  the  Agent  not  yet  being  made,  roust 
form  the  subject  of  the  action  of  the  Finance  Committee  in  making  their 
eroose  of  the  fiscal  condition  of  this  body. 

It  is  truly  gratifying  to  behold  the  Grand  Lodge  free  from  monetary 
embarrassment,  and  thus  placed  beyond  that  paralysis  in  her  energies  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Order  which  many  of  our  brethren  had  fearfuDy  appre- 
hended. 

By  authority  of  the  resolution  of  September  Session,  1842,  the  under^ 
signed  appointed  P.  G.  M.  Charles  McGowan  and  P.  G.  Secretary  John 
G.  Treadwell  of  New  York,  to  publish  a  correct  journal  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  R.  W.  G.  Lodge  of  the  United  States  from  its  formation  to  the 
end  of  the  last  session  of  that  body,  and  subscribed  as  directed  in  said 
resolution  for  one  hundred  copies  of  the  work  on  the  part  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  United  States.  I  have  the  heartfelt  pleasure  to  report  that 
those  brethren  have  with  singular  ability,  executed  the  trust  committed 
to  them  and  have  at  the  hazard  of  great  individual  responsibility,  present- 
ed to  the  Order  by  far  the  most  valuable  acquisition  which  it  has  received 
since  its  establishment  in  this  country — this  work  is  an  octavo  volume  of 
600  pages  most  accurately  compiled  and  elegantly  printed,  embracing  be- 
side the  Journal  the  revised  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  together  with  a 
copious  and  admirably  correct  index  to  the  whole.  It  is  also  embellished 
with  engraved  likenesses  of  the  P.  G.  Sires,  present  Grand  Sire  and  Cor. 
Secretary.  This  has  been  an  undertaking  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  and 
the  service  rendered  to  the  Order  in  its  production  will  be  felt  and  ap- 
preciated by  our  latest  posterity.  Whilst  the  work  deserves  universal 
patronaj^e  wherever  Odd-Fellowship  obtains,  it  especially  commends  the 
enterprising  contractors  to  the  favourable  notice  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
the  United  States.  It  only  remains  that  for  the  future  care  should  be 
taken  to  preserve  its  value  to  the  brotherhood,  by  a  continuous  journal  of 
aU  future  sessions  in  the  same  style,  and  after  the  same  system.  The 
ccH>ies  subscribed  for  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  have  been 
delivered  and  paid  for  according  to  the  contract  with  the  undersigned,  bound 
in  law  calf  and  labelled  for  the  Representatives  and  officers  of  this  body. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  at  your  last  session  directing  the  presentabon 
of  a  Diploma  to  P.  C.  P.  Henry  Lefiman,  of  Philadelphia,  "  as  an  evidence 
of  the  sense  of  the  Grand  Lodge  for  his  kindness  in  promptly  and  faithful- 
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ly  translating  into  the  German  Language  the  work  of  Subordinate  Encamp- 
ments free  of  charge/*  also  to  P.  G.'s  Frederick  GoU,  Jr.  and  James  Ga- 
iw,  Jr.  of  Concord  Lodge  No.  43,  New  York,  as  an  evidence  of  the  sense 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  for  their  valuable  services  in  translating  the  Lectures 
into  the  French  Language  free  of  charge — also  to  P.  G.  Sire  John  A.  Ken- 
nedy ''for  the  able  and  dignified  manner  in  which  he  presided  over  the 
deliberations  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  general 
promptitude  and  ability  evinced  by  him  in  the  discharge  of  the  arduous 
duties  entrusted  to  his  care  during  the  recess."  This  duty  has  been,  with 
great  pleasure,  performed  by  the  undersigned  and  the  documents  duly 
transmitted  to  the  respective  brethren  to  whom  they  were  awarded. 

It  is  believed  that  the  above  enumeration  of  duties  enjoined  upon  this 
office  during  the  recess  comprised  all  that  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  to  direct  to  be  performed. 

The  undersigned  now  proceeds  to  detail  such  correspondence  with  this 
office  and  the  various  departments  of  the  Order  as  may  be  worthy  of  your 
notice. 

Foreign  Relations* — Since  the  adjournment  of  the  last  session,  the  res- 
(dution  proclaiming  the  severance  of  the  tie  between  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Manchester  Unity  has  been  officially  transmit- 
ted to  the  proper  parties  in  England  and  throughout  this  jurisdiction.  It 
is  believed  that  the  authorities  in  Great  Britain  have  taken  no  measures 
whatever  upon  this  subject — ^a  correspondence  has  been  had  with  distin- 
guished individuals  of  that  country  which  has  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  two  Lodges  under  warrants  from  this  body,  and  also  a  Grand  Lodse, 
entitled  "the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Principality  of  Wales."  The  official 
documents  were  entrusted  to  competent  hands;  the  deputation  associated  an 
American  brother  then  in  Liverpool,  with  a  distinguished  P.  G.  Master 
of  England,  as  commissioners  for  the  instruction  of  the  applicants  in  the 
American  work,  and  the  proper  organization  of  the  Lodges.  I  have  the 
high  satisfaction  of  communicating  to  the  Representatives  that  the  import- 
ant duty  confided  to  this  commission  has  been  performed  in  the  most  sat- 
isfactory manner,  as  will  appear  by  the  report,  herewith  annexed,  bearing 
date  Liverpool,  August  16,  1844. 

To  these  brethren,  P.  G.  Thomas  Wainwright  Colburn  of  Suffolk  Lodge 
No.  8,  Massachusetts,  and  P.  G.  M.  George  Bolsover  of  Stockport,  Eng- 
land, the  Grand  Lodge  is  greatly  indebted,  for  valuable  aid  and  the  most 
essential  service  in  enabling  her  to  plant  the  standard  of  our  Order  once 
more  upon  its  native  soil.  The  Grand  Master  of  the  Principality  of  Wales 
under  this  new  organization,  J.  Davis,  ^Brychan)  is  personally  known  to 
the  undersigned,  as  the  oldest,  most  distinguished  and  influential  Odd- 
Fellow  in  Wales — he  is  now  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  and  is  yet,  vig- 
orous and  energetic — with  the  animation  and  fire  of  youth,  he  writes, 
*'  thai  he  Mended  in  person  the  whole  proceedings  firom  the  beginning  to  the 
endf  and  that  he  is  happy  to  say  that  it  was  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as 
would  make  even  your  heart  and  that  of  our  ever  to  be  respected  benefactors 
io  lec^  with  joy  had  you  and  they  been  present,  at  our  souUstirring  move- 
ments?^ The  old  members  in  particular  were  more  than  overjoyed  at  wit* 
nessing  the  ancient  work  and  language  of  our  beloved  Order  restored  to  them 
in  their  pristine  state''  There  can  now  no  longer  remain  a  shadow  of 
doubt  of  the  spread  of  the  Order  in  its  true  and  proper  language  through- 
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out  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain — upon  this  event  the  undersigned  begs 
to  felicitate  the  Representatives  of  the  Order. 

In  addition  to  the  two  Lodges  heretofore  formed  in  Canada,  a  third 
Lodge  and  an  Encampment  have  been  instituted  during  the  past  year  in 
this  Province,  and  have  commenced  their  career  under  Uie  most  flattering 
auspices.  The  Order  in  the  Republic  of  Texas  does  not  appear  to  have 
advanced.  The  Grand  Master  of  that  jurisdiction  very  recently  visited 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  from 
whom  assurances  have  been  received  that  a  new  impulse  had  been  given 
to  the  energies  of  the  brotherhood  by  the  removal  of  the  Grand  Lodge  from 
Austin  to  the  city  of  Houston.  It  is  suggested  very  respectfully  that 
upon  the  formation  of  Grand  Lodges  in  foreign  countries,  whether  the 
interests  of  Odd-Fellowship  would  not  be  much  promoted  by  recognizing 
such  organization  as  distinct  sovereignties  in  the  Order,  exercising  inde-> 

Emdent  powers.  It  will  doubtless  be  apparent  that  in  matters  of  local  rela- 
tion and  many  details  of  form,  that  the  constituency  of  our  Order  in  &r- 
eign  countries  are  not  free  from  the  natural  influences  of,  and  predilec- 
tions for  the  laws  and  systems  of  the  government  under  which  they  live ; 
this  common  feeling  superadded  to  the  general  distrustfulness  of  associa- 
tions such  as  ours,  may  not  so  easily  be  combatted  when  they  are  known 
to  preserve  a  close  affiliation  with  a  parent  Lodge,  established  under  po- 
litical institutions  so  widely  different  from  their  own — thus  the  march  of 
Odd-Fellowship  may  be  essentially  advanced  and  the  great  aim  of  the  G« 
Lodge  of  the  United  States  to  spread  its  blessings  throughout  the  world 
may  not  be  defeated. 

The  undersigned  presents  to  the  Representatives  the  assurances  that 
the  condition  of  our  Beloved  Order  throughout  the  United  States  is  one  of 
unexampled  prosperity,  and  its  continued  spread  in  every  section  of  the 
country  is  the  surest  evidence  of  the  great  elevation  which  it  has  attained 
in  the  judgment  and  favor  of  the  virtuous  and  the  wise.  To  the  ability 
and  industry  of  the  D.  D.  G.  Sires  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  great  ac* 
cession  to  our  numbers  and  strength  in  the  Eastern  sections  of  the  country. 

The  reports  of  these  officers  are  herewith  submitted ;  comprising  as  they 
do  a  mass  of  interesting  and  useful  information,  these  documents  deserve 
a  place  upon  the  Journal  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  not  only 
as  worthy  of  preservation  for  their  intrinsic  value,  but  as  records  to  ope- 
rate in  all  future  time  as  examples  of  the  zeal,  energy  and  talent  of  their 
respective  authors  so  clearly  evidenced  in  the  discharge  of  a  trust,  arduous 
and  responsible,  and  full  of  difficulty  and  delicacy. 

It  is  invidious  to  discriminate  where  all  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  an  industry  which  has  never  tired,  and  with  unabating  zeal  and  devo- 
tion for  the  prosperity  of  our  beloved  Order,  yet  the  undersigned  feels  that 
as  a  public  officer  he  should  be  derelict  in  duty  did  he  fail  to  commend 
especially  to  the  notice  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  .the  signally  successful  exer* 
tions  of  D.  D.  Grand  Sires  Guild,  Churchill  and  Yorke  AtLee — with  these 
officers  the  correspondence  of  the  year  has  been  voluminous  and  interest- 
ing, all  of  which  together  with  their  annual  reports  is  herewith  submit- 
ted. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  condensed  statement  of  the  present  aspect  of  the 
Order  in  this  jurisdiction,  derived  from  the  corresponaence  of  this  depart- 
ment. 
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Maine. — The  Grand  Lodge  will  receive  the  highest  pleasure  from  the 
report  of  Bro.  P.  G.  M.  Churchill,  D.  D.  G.  Sire  of  this  district,  to  whose 
energy  and  industry  the  Order  at  large  is  placed  under  a  weighty  obliga- 
tion for  the  rapid,  healthful  and  cheering  progress  of  Odd-Fellowship  in 
that  meridian — since  your  adjournment  eight  new  Lodges  have  been 
erected  in  this  State  under  warrants  from  this  department  and  five  under 
the  authority  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maine,  which  has  been  instituted  re- 
cently under  the  most  flattering  promise  of  value  to  the  Order.  The  con- 
stituency of  this  State,  in  which  Odd-Fellowship  has  been  planted  but  lit- 
tle over  one  year,  now  reaches  the  constitutional  basis,  which  entitles  the 
Grand  Lodge  to  two  Representatives,  who  have  been  duly  chosen  and  ap- 
pear at  your  present  session  as  integral  members  of  our  ever  to  be  cher- 
ished confederacy.  The  Encampments  of  Patriarchs,  four  in  number,  are 
all  in  the  highest  state  of  prosperity. 

Mw  Hampshire. — At  your  last  session  but  a  single  Lodge,  Granite  No. 
1,  was  reported  from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire — I  have  now  the  grati- 
fication of  informing  the  Representatives  that  hwe  new  Lodges  have  been 
instituted  under  the  authority  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States 
during  the  recess,  one  Subordinate  Encampment  and  a  State  Grand  Lodge. 
The  supervision  of  the  Order  in  New  Hampshire  is  within  the  district  of 
D.  D.  G.  Sire  Guild  of  Massachusetts,  already  so  favorably  known  to  the 
Representatives  as  an  untiring,  efficient  and  successful  laborer  in  the  cause 
of  Odd-Fellowship.  The  undersigned  begs  to  acknowledge  the  deepest 
obligations  to  this  distinguished  brother  for  his  cheerful,  prompt  and  valu- 
able offices  to  this  department  in  the  many  instances  in  which  his  services 
have  been  asked. 

Maasachusetts. — Our  beloved  Order  in  this  commonwealth  continues  to 
advance  with  rapid  strides,  not  only  in  numbers,  but  in  the  good  esteem 
and  respect  of  the  community.  The  administration  of  the  afiairs  of  the 
State  has  been  conducted  with  the  most  signal  ability  both  in  the  Grand 
Lodge  and  Patriarchal  departments.  There  is  in  no  part  of  our  jurisdic- 
tion more  cause  for  congratulation  than  in  this  ancient  State — but  a  few 
years  ago  upder  the  blighting  influence  of  the  fell  spirit  which  prevailed 
against  secret  Orders,  scarcely  a  single  spark  remained  unextinguished  of 
the  original  fire  which  had  been  kindled  by  the  veteran  Wildey  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  1823,  and  as  if  to  cover  up  the  expiring  embers,  the  Legisla- 
ture in  obedience  to  the  impulse  of  the  day,  enacted  penalties,  contem- 
plating its  entire  dissolution.  Now  behold  the  thousands  of  Odd- Fellows, 
all  over  the  State,  and  almost  every  village  and  town  of  the  commonwealth 
blessed  with  Lodges  of  Odd-Fellows.  What  nobler  trophy  than  this  was 
ever  won  by  the  unobtrusive,  yet  intrinsic  merits  of  principle  over  perse- 
cution and  proscription  ?  Nor  in  this  comparative  review  of  Odd-Fellow- 
ship in  Massachusetts  may  we  as  Odd-Fellows  only,  £nd  cause  of  gratu- 
lation,  but  also  as  citizens  may  we  rejoice  in  the  practical  exhibition  which 
it  afibrds,  of  the  certain  ultimate  triumph  of  the  constitutional  rights  and 
immunities  which  belong  to  the  people.  A  Grand  Encampment  has  been 
instituted  since  the  last  session  which  is  fully  organized  and  highly  pros- 
perous. 

Ccmn«du:u/.-^dd-Fellowship  advances  with  steady  step  in  this  en- 
lightened State,  already  entitled  by  its  numerical  strength  to  the  highest 
ecmstitutional  representation.  A  men[K)rial  from  the  Grand  EncampmeBt 
57 
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18  herewith  presented,  praying  special  legislation  upon  the  subject  thereio 
detailed. 

J^ew  York, — This  jurisdiction  continues  to  maintain  as  it  so  richly  de- 
serves its  title,  as  the  '*  Empire  State"  in  the  Order.  It  is  wholly  imprac- 
ticable in  the  unavoidable  brevity  necessary  in  this  report  to  attempt  to  do 
justice  to  the  state  of  our  beloved  Order  in  New  York — the  details  of  its 
advance  during  the  past  year,  its  increase  in  members  and  Lodges  and  in 
extent  of  jurisdiction  is  almost  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any  analo- 
gous institution — more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  constituency  of  the  Or- 
der in  the  United  States  it  is  believed  belong  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  G. 
Lodge  of  New  York.  Every  part  of  this  widely  extended  State  is  stud- 
ded over  with  the  temples  of  our  Order,  reaching  from  its  mighty  lakes  to 
the  Atlantic.  To  the  distinguished  P.  G.  Sire,  and  also  to  the  capable  and 
talented  Grand  Secretary  of  this  State  does  the  Order  continue  under 
many  obligations,  for  valuable  aid. 

J^ew  Jersey,  The  Grand  Lodge  of  New  Jersey  has  had  a  season  of  great 
prosperity  during  the  past  year,  and  the  Grand  Encampment  of  the  State 
continues  highly  successful — this  State  has  attained  by  the  great  industry 
and  energy  of  the  brethren  to  the  highest  grade  of  Representation. 

Pennsylvania,  This  being  the  residence  of  the  M.  W.  Grand  Sire,  the 
undersigned  refers  to  the  report  of  that  officer  for  details  in  relation  to  the 
state  and  progress  of  the  Order  within  its  limits.  From  the  annual  report 
of  the  Grand  officers,  the  afiairs  of  the  State  Grand  Lodge  it  appears,  have 
never  been  more  prosperous  and  the  general  condition  of  its  subordinate 
departments  is  strong,  healthful  and  increasing. 

Delaware,  The  undersigned  has  had  no  correspondence  during  the  past 
year  with  the  Grand  Officers  of  this  State.  The  Order  is  believed  to  be 
steadily  increasing  within  its  jurisdiction, 

Maryland.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  the  Cor.  Secretary  is  enabled 
to  report  that  Odd-Fellowship  continues  in  vigour  and  increased  strength 
in  this  ancient  jurisdiction. 

District  of  Columbia.  It  has  been  the  pleading  duty  of  the  undersign- 
ed in  his  various  annual  reports  to  distinguish  the  administration  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Order  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Truly  our  brethren  of  thie 
jurisdiction,  working  under  the  immediate  observation  of  our  fellow-citi- 
zens from  all  sections  of  the  country,  assembled  in  the  national  metropdis 
do  honorably  represent  the  character  of  Odd-Fellowship.  The  estimable 
and  able  Representative  of  that  Grand  Lodge,  who  has  so  long  and  so  effi- 
ciently served  the  Order  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  con- 
tinues his  active  and  valuable  correspondence  with  this  office,  and  repre- 
sents the  condition  of  Odd-Fellowship  within  his  district  as  prosperous  ia 
the  highest  degree.  During  the  past  month  P.  G.  Sire  James  Gettys,  the 
second  G.  Sire  of  the  Order  in  the  United  States,  a  brother  who  filled  that 
chair  with  dignity  and  elevation  of  character,  and  who  evidenced  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  duties,  the  talent,  affiibility  and  courtesy  so  eminently  be- 
fitting its  exalted  grade,  has  been  called  from  our  midst,  to  the  Grand  Lodge 
above.  He  was  chosen  by  the  Representatives  at  the  session  of  1833  by 
a  unanimous  vote  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  our  beloved  Order,  for  a 
lone  period  anterior  to  which,  he  had  been  honored  by  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  with  a  seat  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United 
States.    Ia  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  Representative  he  endeared 
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himself  to  his  associates,  by  the  suavity  of  his  manners,  the  spotless 
purity  of  his  heart,  and  the  vivacity  and  sprightliness  of  his  disposition. 

In  the  death  of  this  distinguished  brother,  the  Order  at  large  has  cause 
to  mourn — among  the  few  remaining  Patriarchs  of  the  Order  in  the  United 
States  a  sensible  void  has  been  created — by  those  of  his  contemporaries 
on  the  floor  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  who  yet  survive,  his  ardent  attachment 
for  the^ welfare  of  our  beloved  Order,  his  self-sacriflcing  unobtrusiveness, 
his  patient  toil  in  the  labors  of  that  body  will  be  long  remembered — he 
breathed  his  last  "in  the  arms  of  his  brethren''  and  his  earthly  remains  were 
followed  to  the  grave  by  the  devoted  band  of  his  brethren  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  adjoining  States. 

Virginia. — ^The  undersigned  has  had  no  official  correspondence  with  the 
authorities  of  the  Order  in  this  State.  Its  condition  as  developed  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  State  Grand  Lodge  is  exceedingly  prosperous.  Widows 
Friend  and  Abrams  £ncarapmeats  in  this  State,  whose  accounts  by  law 
should  have  been  closed  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Grand  Encamp- 
ment  of  the  State,  yet  remain  unsettled. 

J^Torth  CaroUna, — Odd-Fellowship  continues  to  be  blessed  with  a  happv 
increase  in  this  State.  The  most  eminent  citizens  of  the  commonwealth 
have  not  only  united  with  the  Order,  but  have  become  active  and  zealous 
laborers  in  the  Lodges — again  allow  the  Cor.  Secretary  to  present  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Representatives,  the  constituency  of  North  Carolina, 
as  deserving  the  highest  commendation  for  their  enterprize,  perseverance 
and  success  in  the  system  of  education  adopted  by  them  as  auxiliary  to 
the  great  purpose  of  Odd-Fellowship. 

South  CkroHna, — ^Ail  that  has  hitherto  been  said  by  the  undersigned  in 
his  annual  reports  concerning  the  position  and  character  of  Odd-Fellow- 
ship in  this  State,  may  be  reiterated.  £very  where  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Grand  Lodge,  are  her  Lodges  prosperous  and  harmonioufr-* 
enlisting  the  best  citizens  and  commanding  universal  respect. 

Georgia. — The  Grand  Lodge  of  Georgia  has  been  instituted  and  has  had 
a  career  of  prosperity  during  the  past  year — a  warrant  has  been  issued  for 
the  organization  of  Franklin  Encampment  No.  2,  at  Macon,  which  has 
been  duly  established.  The  Executive  officers  of  the  Order  in  this  grant 
were  united  in  opinion,  although  grave  and  elaborate  objections  were  urged 
against  the  measure  by  some  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Macon.  The  applica* 
tion,  remonstrance  against  the  same  and  the  opinion  of  the  Grand  Sire  in 
the  premises  are  herewith  submitted. 

Alabama.  To  P.  G.  M.  Salomon,  D.  D.  G.  Sire  for  this  distrkt  the  Cor. 
Secretary  is  indebted  for  his  usual  attentive  and  interesting  details  of  infoi^ 
mation  concerning  the  Order  within  this  jurisdiction— Odd-Fellowship 
has  advanced  during  the  year  in  this  State. 

Mississippi.  Grand  Secretary  Dicks,  late  Representative  in  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  United  States  has  been  a  regular  and  attentive  correspondent 
with  this  department,  and  his  valuable  reports  exhibit  the  Order  to  be 
gaining  in  strength  and  character  in  that  region.  The  Grand  Lodge  has 
made  its  annual  report,  paying  with  her  usud  promptitude  her  annual  dues. 

Louisiana,  It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  the  serious  difficulties  which 
had  unhappily  existed  between  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Masonic  Order 
and  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-Fellows  have  been  honorably  ad- 
justed, the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons  having  repealed  the  obnoxious  resolu- 
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tion  formerly  passed  by  that  body.  All  is  harmonious  and  pacific  be- 
tween the  two  sister  mstitutions,  and  it  is  believed  that  Odd-Fellow- 
ship will  now  advance  in  character  and  usefulness  in  this  jurisdiction. 

Florida.  The  two  Lodges  in  this  Territory,  Florida  No.  1  at  Jackson- 
ville, and  Kennedy  No.  2  at  Black  Creek  continue  to  prosper.  To  the 
especial  attention  of  D.  D.  G.  Sire  Case  is  the  Order  indebted  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Odd-Fellowship  in  this  Territory. 

Missouri. — ^The  R.  W.  D.  G.  Sire  having  the  State  of  the  Order  in  this 
region  under  his  immediate  observation,  has  been  actively  engaged  during 
the  past  year  in  promoting  its  welfare — he  has  made  a  tour  through  a  part 
of  the  State  during  the  year  and  represents  the  condition  of  Odd-Fellow- 
ship to  be  highly  prosperous  throughout  its  borders. 

Illinois. — ^The  Order  in  a  part  of  this  State  is  not  in  a  healthful  condi- 
tion and  requires  the  immediate  attention  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  U. 
States.  The  Report  of  the  D.  D.  G.  Sire,  for  the  southern  part  of  the  dis- 
frict,  is  herewith  submitted.  From  D.  D.  G.  Sire  Potts  of  the  Northern 
part  of  the  State  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  Lodges  under  bis  super- 
vision are  in  a  prosperous  State. 

Indiana. — The  most  gratifying  intelligence  has  been  received  from  D- 
D.  G.  Sire  Coleman  of  the  improving  and  healthy  progress  of  the  Order  la 
Indiana.  The  reports  of  the  Grand  Lodge  and  of  Wildey  Encampment 
at  Madison  have  been  duly  received.  The  Order  in  the  language  of  the 
D.  D.  G.  Sire  is  ''  gaining  and  becoming  popular  as  its  principles  become 
understood.*'     Four  new  Lodges  have  been  created  daring  the  year. 

Ohio. — ^The  report  of  the  Gr^nd  Lodge  of  this  State  as  usual  has  been 
made  in  season — the  condition  of  our  beloved  Order  within  the  State,  is 
one  of  unexampled  prosperity.  To  the  enlightened  administrations  of  the 
officers  of  this  State,  during  a  few  years  past  may  be  mainly  attributed  the 
present  elevated  position  of  Odd  Fellowship  within  its  borders.  To  those 
sterling  brethren  P.  G.  M.'s  Sherlock  and  Thomas,  the  undersigned  re- 
news the  expression  of  his  acknowledgments  for  their  ready  and  efficient 
aid  at  all  times  to  this  department  when  solicited. 

Kentucky. — ^The  state  of  Odd-Fellowship  within  the  limits  of  Kentacky 
is  in  all  respects  characteristic  of  the  enterprize  and  energy  of  her  peo- 
ple. In  all  its  details  it  is  in  a  condition  of  great  success — several  new 
Lodges  and  JCncampments  have  been  created  during  the  recess.  The 
Grand  Encampment  has  made  her  report  and  advised  the  undersigned 
of  the  election  of  a  Grand  Representative. 

Tennessee. — In  this  State  Odd-  Fellowship  has  planted  its  standard  deep 
and  firm  in  her  soil  and  its  banners  are  destined  to  float  upon  every  part 
of  its  extended  domain.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  continues  to  ad- 
vance its  jurisdiction  and  her  Subordinates  enjoy  in  the  highest  degree, 
harmony  and  brotherly  love. 

Michigan. — This  is  a  jurisdiction  which  has  been  acquired  since  the  ad- 
journment, and  in  no  part  of  the  country  has  there  been  a  more  rapid  and 
Healthful  increase  of  constituency  and  Lodges.  To  the  able  report  of  D. 
D.  G.  Sire  Samuel  Yorke  AtLee,  who  has  been  indefatigable  in  his  labors 
during  the  year,  you  are  respectfully  referred  for  details  of  the  state  and 
progress  of  the  Order  in  this  State.  There  are  now  five  Lodges  and  one 
Encampment  in  Michigan.  An  application  for  a  Grand  Lodge  chaiter 
has  been  received  and  is  herewith  presented — ^together  with  a  memorial 
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from  D.  D.  G.  Sire  AtLee,  praying  special  legidlation  for  the  benefit  of 
the  brother  therein  designated. 

Arkansas. — ^The  reports  of  Far  West  Lodge  No.  1,  Little  Rock,  has 
been  received,  from  which  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Order  has  had 
much  increase. 

Wisconsin  and  Iowa. — Washington  Lodge  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  is  doing 
well,  but  it  is  represented  by  D.  D.  G.  8ire  Potts  that  the  other  Lodges  in 
these  Territories  from  causes  particularly  detailed  by  him  in  his  annual 
report,  herewith  annexed,  are  not  in  a  healthful  state.  The  state  of  the 
Order  in  this  region  is  therefore  especially  commended  to  the  Representa- 
tives. 

The  frequent  applications  which  are  received  by  the  Executive  of  the 
Order  for  explanations,  constructions  of  law,  and  counsel  upon  the  work 
of  the  Order  render  it  certain  that  the  subject  of  reducing  to  a  code  so  far 
as  practicable  the  general  regulations  of  the  Order  and  all  such  laws  as  de- 
rive their  force  from  *<  usage"  cannot  longer  be  deferred.  The  State 
Grand  Lodges  not  unfrequently  determine  questions  of  usage  and  adopt 
a  practice  accordingly ;  hence  each  State  may  differ  in  the  essential  gen- 
eral discipline  of^  Odd-Fellowship.  In  the  work  of  the  Order  also  a 
^eat  want  of  uniformity  exists — this  under  the  present  manner  of  institut- 
ing new  Lodges  and  Encampments  may  be  unavoidable,  as  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  that  brethren  may  not  always  be  at  hand  at  remote  points 
qualified  to  instruct.  It  is  important  that  a  proper  officer  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  visit  each  Lodge  and  Encampment  for  the  purpose  of  correction 
and  instruction  in  the  work ;  unless  this  or  some  other  system  of  preserv- 
ing the  uniformity  of  our  language  be  adopted,  this  growing  evil  will  be- 
come in  a  few  years  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  legislation. 

The  Journal  of  the  last  session  was  printed  and  distributed  as  directed  by 
law,  and  it  is  believed  with  but  one  exception  was  duly  received  by  the 
proper  officers  in  the  different  States.  Herewith  is  presented  the  Consti- 
tutions of  the  Grand  Lodges  of  Kentucky,  of  Georgia,  and  of  the  Grand 
Encampments  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts — also  the  By-Laws  of 
Campbell  Encampment,  Wilmington,  N.  C,  Granite  Lodge,  N.  H.,  Bunk- 
er Hill  Encampment,  Mass.,  Michigan  Lodge  No.  1,  Wayne  Lodge  No. 
2,  and  Michigan  Encampment  No.  1,  at  Detroit,  subject  to  the  revision 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States.  The  undersigned  acknowledges 
with  pleasure  the  receipt  during  the  year  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Grand 
Lodges  of  New  York,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  New 
Jersey,  and  of  the  Grand  Encampment  of  Massachusetts. 

The  undersigned  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  existing  laws, 
which  prohibits  the  issuing  of  dispensations  to  confer  the  Encampment 
degrees  upon  Scarlet  members  in  States  where  an  Encampment  is  already 
established,  has  retarded  the  progress  of  the  Patriarchal  Order  seriously 
in  one  of  the  Western  States.  It  may  frequently  be  more  inconvenient  for 
Scarlet  members  residing  at  a  remote  distance  from  an  Encampment  in 
a  State  to  travel  to  that  Encampment  to  receive  the  degrees,  than  it  would 
be  to  go  to  a  neighbouring  State.  In  such  cases  it  appears  proper,  that  a 
sound  discretion  should  reside  in  the  Executive  of  the  Order,  to  authorise 
the  conferring  the  Encampment  degrees  upon  properly  qualified  applicants. 
Two  instances  have  occurred  during  the  past  year  in  which  the  establish- 
ment of  Encampments  in  highly  advantageous  situations  have  been  thus 
prevented. 
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It  is  proper  to  advise  the  Representatives  that  the  edition  of  Chai^  Books 
belonging  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  has  become  wholly 
exhausted — ^an  equal  number  of  each  class  of  books  was  printed  in  the 
last  edition,  but  a  large  number  of  the  Charge  Books  as  the  undersigned  ia 
informed  were  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  the  Hall  in  Baltimore  some  ten  years 
ago— -a  suitable  occasion  is  now  afforded  to  the  Representatives  to  revbe 
that  part  of  the  work  if  deemed  advisable. 

Dispensations  according  to  law,  under  the  direction  of  the  Grand  Sire 
have  been  issued  from  this  office  upon  proper  and  constitutional  applica- 
ions  for  the  same — 

For  Grand  Lodges. 

To  the  Principality  of  Wales,  at  Tredegar,  Great  Britain. 

To  the  State  of  Maine,  at  Portland. 

To  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  at  Providence. 

To  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  at  Concord. 

For  Grand  Encampments. 
To  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  at  Boston. 

For  Subordinate  Lodges. 
To  the  State  of  Maine,  Georgian,  No.  3,  Thomaston. 

"  "    Ancient  Brothers,  No.  4,  Portland. 

"  "     Ligonia,  No.  5,  Portland, 

"  "  "     Sabbatis,         6,  Augusta. 

"  "  "     Penobscott,     7,  Bangor. 

"  "  "     Relief,  8,  Thomaston. 

"  "     Natanis,  9,  Gardiner. 

"  "  "     Lincoln,         10,  Bath. 

To  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  Roger  Williams,  No.  3,  Providence. 
To  the  State  of  Michigan,  Michigan  No.  1,  Detroit. 
"  "  **         Wayne,  2,        do. 

"  "  **         Pontiac,  3,  Pontiac. 

"  "  **         Jackson,         4,  Jackson, 

Peninsula,       5,  Marshall. 
To  the  Province  of  Canada,  Queens  No.  2,  Montreal. 

'*  "  "  Prince  Albert,  3,  St.  Johns. 

To  South  Wales,  Great  Britain,  Ivorian,  No.  1,  Tredegar. 

"  "  "  Covenant,     2,  Monmouth. 

To  Iowa  Territory,  Washington,  No.  1,  Burlington. 
To  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  Hillsborough,  No.  2,  Manchester. 

Wechamet,  3,  Dover. 

"  "  **  Washington,  4,  Sommersworth. 

"  "  "  White  Mountain,  5,  Concord. 

"  **  "  Piscataqua,  6,  Portsmouth. 

To  Wisconsin  Territory,  Rose  of  the  Valley,  No.  3,  Potosi. 

For  Subordinate  Encampments. 
To  the  State  of  Maine,  Machi^nne,  No.  1,  at  Portland. 
"    Star  of  the  East,   2,        do. 
**  **  "     Sangamore,  3,  Augusta. 

'*  "  "     Katahdn,  4,  Bangor. 
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To  the  State  of  Michigan,  Michigan,  No.  1,  Detroit. 

To  the  Province  of  Canada,  Hochelagan,  No.  1,  Montreal. 

To  the  State  of  Missouri,  Frontier,  No.  2,  Weston. 

To  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  Narragansett,  No.  1,  Providence. 

To  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  Nashoonow,  No.  1,  Nashua. 
**  •*  "  Wonolanset,  No.  2,  Manchester. 

To  the  State  of  Georgia,  Franklin,  No.  3,  Macon. 
»*  "  •'       Catahooche,     2,  Columbus. 

The  several  applications  and  returns  of  the  D.  D.  G.  Sires  to  whom  the 
warrants  have  been  transmitted  for  the  institution  of  these  bodies  are  here- 
with presented,  and  in  the  event  of  their  confirmation  no  further  act  need 
be  done  by  thisi  department,  the  warrants  being  now  absolute  upon  ap* 
proval  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States. 

The  want  of  Charge  Books  has  produced  delay  in  the  establishment  of 
several  new  Lodges  and  has  also  to  some  extent  retarded  the  creation  of 
Lodges  under  the  State  jurisdictions,  the  attention  of  the  Grand  Lodge  is 
therefore  invited  at  an  early  moment  to  this  subject. 

In  concluding  this  report  the  Corresponding  Secretary  is  enabled  once 
more  to  congratulate  the  assembled  Representatives  of  an  Order,  whose  ef- 
forts of  benefaction  to  the  human  race  are  every  where  felt  and  honored, 
upon  the  sublime  spectacle  which  we  now  present  to  the  world  of  a  band 
of  fellow-citizens  counting  over  forty  thousand,  addressing  our  concentrat- 
ed energies  to  the  dissemination  of  principles,  whose  benign  influences 
tend  so  happily  to  soften  the  asperities  of  our  nature,  and  affiliated  by  a 
mystic  tie,  which  recognizes  in  man  one  universal  brotherhood  wherever 
upon  the  habitable  globe  his  destiny  may  be  cast. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  L.  RIDGELY, 

Cor.  Secretary. 


DOCUMENTS 

ACCOMPANYING  REPORT  OF  GRAND  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY. 

(Doc.  A.) 
Due  by  State  Grand  Lodges  to  G.  Lodge  of  the  U.  States,  Sq)t.  2,  1844. 


MMMchoMttfl,  tt27S  00  1 

Rep.  tax,  1844,  40  00—  $315  00 

New  York.  129  75 

Rep  Ux,  1844,  40  00 169  76 

Penosylrania,  Rep.  tax,  1844,  40  00 


Dittrict  of  Columbia, 

Rep.  tax,  I844j 
Delaware, 

Rep.  tax,  1844, 
Louisiana, 
Ohio, 

Rep.  tax,  1844, 
New  Jersey, 

Rep.  tax,  1844, 
Kcntiieky, 


00 


4  00 
20 
7  60 

20  00 27  60 

4  63 
110  00 

40  00 160  00 

18  75  N 

40  OC 68  76 

86  60 


AmouDt  forward, 
Connecticut, 

Rep.  tax,  1844, 
Texas, 

Rep.  tax,  1844, 
Trnnesiee, 

Rep.  tax,  1844, 
South  Carolina, 

Rep.  tax,  1844, 
Alabama, 

Rep  tax,  1844, 
North  Carolina, 

Rep.  tax,  1844, 
•Maine, 

Rep.  tax,  1844, 


020  00 
40  00- 

01104  19 

«0  00 

60  00 

20  00 80  00 

138  00 

20  00- 

—  158  00 

75  00 

40  00 115  00 

27  50 

SO  00 47  60 

20  00 

51  00 

40  00- 

81  00 
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Vii^inia,  Rep.  tax, 
Indiana. 

Rep.  tax,  1844, 
MissiMippi, 
MiMonri, 
lliinoia. 

Rep.  tax,  IS44, 


56  00 
20  00- 
12  00- 
62  00- 
12  00 
20  00- 


40  00 

-76  00 
-12  00 
-62  00 


-32  00 


$1104  13 


*New  Hampshire, 
Rep  tax,  1844, 

*Rhoae  Island, 
Rep.  tax,  1844, 


17  00 
20  00- 

7  60 
20  00- 


-37  00 


-27  60 


91740  13 


(Doc.  B.) 
Due  by  Grand  Encampments  to  G.  Lodge  of  the  U.  Slates,  Sept.  2,  1844. 

Maryland,  Rep.  tax,  1844, $20  00 $20  001     Amount  forward,  $239  00 

New  York,  dues,  83  Of)  Pennsylrania,  Rep.  tax,  1844,  20  00 

Rep.  tax,  1844,  20  00 103  OO'Ohio,  do.  do.  20  00 

Kentucky,  22  00 ^22  00  South  Carolina,  $64  00 

New  Jersey,  48  00  Rep.  tax,  1844,  20  00- 

Rep.  tax,  1844,  20  00 68  00 


Virfinia, 
Rep.  tax,  1844, 


6  00 
20  00- 


-26  00 


$239  00 


Rep.  tax,  1844, 
Connecticut, 
*  Massachusetts, 

Rep.  tax,  1844, 


36  00 
20  00— 


-74  00 
20  00 


•  o6  00 


$429  00 


Amount  forward, 
Amonnt  from  Grand  Lodges,  ."....      $174013 

do.  Grand  Encampments, 429  00     $2169  13 

fDiplomas  are  included  in  the  debts  against  State  Grand  Lodges  pursuant  to  resolution  cre- 
ating those  bodies  agenti  for  the  same. 

*These  States  are  not  debited  with  per  centum  doe  from  Lodges  and  EZacampmeDta  until 
ratification  of  Grand  Charters. 


(Doc.  C.) 
Return  of  Grand  Locoes  and  Encampments  not  reported  on  2(/  iS^/#  1844. 


Orand  LodgtM. 
Mamehasetta,        New  York, 
Peansylrania, 
Loaisianay 
Virginia, 
Connecticnt, 
Texas, 
Alabama, 
Georgia, 
New  Hampshirei 


Delaware, 
New  Jersey, 
Illinois, 
Tennessee, 
South  Carolina, 
North  Carolina, 
Maine, 
Rhode  Island. 


Orand  JSncompmmif . 
Maryland, 
New  York, 
Massachusetts, 
Pennsj^lTania, 
Tirginia, 
Soath  Carolina* 


(Doc.  D.) 

Jlmount  due  by  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  2d  Sept.  1844. 

To  special  loan  from  Marion  Lodge,  New  York, 
ills  pa]    " 


To  Bills  payable, 
T.  WiHey,  Sept  27,-30,  '44, 
R.  NeilsoQ,       do.  do 

Tvelre  months  interest  on  aame. 


•      $1000  00 

$646  03 
1434  60 
118  80—2099  43- 


-$3099  41 
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BY    CAEOfcIMB    M.    fAWrBK,   09    MSW    TOBK* 


t*AM  art  thoB,  City  of  the  SilcBt  \  Fair 
The  paths  which  lead  to  thine  «bodef  of  peaec^ 

Where  the  siok  heart  laya  4ovb  ita  load  of  care. 
And  all  the  lorrowa  of  the  api/ic  eease ! 

Soft  are  jonr  Blomben,  ye  iAhahitanta ! 

Repoaing  sweetly  in  yovr  mitow  beds ; 
Bright  are  yoar  dwelling!  where  th«  svnbetm  ilaatB 

And  fragrant  winds  sweep  sighing  o'er  yoor  heads ! 

Tei  whose  sad  footsteps  seek  some  ifiiiet  home; 

Where  strife  and  discord  vex  the  ear  no  rnore^ 
Here  lies  the  spot-^ye  need  no  longei^  roaoH- 

Come  to  the  City  of  the  Silent!— Come ! 

Come,  thoogh  the  friend,  the  dearest  to  yoor  heart* 

At  the  dim  portal  coldly  torn  away, 
Leariog  you,  lere,  naaided,  to  depart^ 

And  close  yonr  eyes  opoa  the  light  of  day ! 

Come^thoQg^  yoor  cheeks  by  death^s  cold  wind  be  faanM» 
Nor  let  yoor  spirit  droop  iti  wings  in  fear— 

Angels  shall  l«ad  yon  with  a  loring  hand. 
And  whisper  tales  of  Eden  in  your  ear ! 


Tales  of  a  land  where  darkneas  eometh 

Where  lore  and  beanty  light  the  spirit's 
Where  all  that  woonds  the  bosom  is  forgot— 
Come  to  the  City  of  the  Silent  I-^Come ! 
S9lSBiterllO,1844. 


ADDRESS. • 


BT    BBO.    I.    SBBIBT    T0BD4 


Fribnds  and  Brethreit  : 

For  the  want  of  time,  and  an  older  and  better  acduaintanc^  with  the 
principles  and  operations  of  Odd-Fellowship,  I  cannot  nope,  in  the  few  ob- 
servations I  shaU  lay  before  you,  to  make  a  sufficient  return  for  your  at- 

^DeUvarad  at  the  Calabration  of  tha  Independent  Ordsr  of  Odd-FaHewsi  oa  th«  6ch  May,  1344,  at 
flbelbTvUla,  KantncJkjr. 
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tention;  or  do  justice  to  a  subject  which  the  partiality  of  my  brethren  has 
induced  them  to  commit  to  my  poor  efforts. 

This  gathering  and  procession  to-day  is  not  intended  to  celebrate  any 
important  event  in  the  history  of  our  Order ;  it  is  not  intended  as  a  grati- 
fication of  an  ostentatious  pride  on  our  part,  or  the  excitement  of  an  idle 
curiosity  in  others ;  it  is  not  to  do  homage  to  the  memory  of  any  Conqueror 
or  Statesman. — We  meet  together  around  our  altars,  dedicated  to  the  Wi- 
dow and  Orphan,  to  commune  with  each  other,  in  a  pleasurable  inter- 
change of  those  benevolent  sentiments  which  swell  the  bosom  of  every 
good  Odd-Fellow ; — we  meet  to  cultivate  a  social  feeling,  to  draw  closer 
the  bonds  of  brotherhood ; — we  meet  as  brothers — brothers  erf  the  same 
family,  having  one  feeling,  one  purpose,  one  common  destiny :  and  our 
highest  ambition  will  be  gratified,  if  by  our  walk  and  conversation  this 
day,  we  shall  be  able  to  shiadow  forth  the  beneficent  principles  of  our  As- 
sociation. 

In  a  survey  of  man's  history,  as  it  is  delineated  in  the  course  of  empire, 
up  to  the  period  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  power,  there  is  something 
wanting  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  heart.  The  object  of  the  ancient 
Hero,  Orator  and  Statesman,  was  not  to  enlarge  his  own  happiness,  or  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  his  fellow-man ;  but  in  all  his  undertakings, 
there  is  exhibited  a  love  of  self-aggrandizement,  a  thirst  for  vain  glory,  for 
conquest  and  power,  which  corrupted  the  whole  man  ;  deadening  all  the 
nobler  emotions  of  his  soul,  and  rendering  the  talents,  which  God  had 
given  him  for  a  blessing,  a  curse  to  himself  and  mankind.  The  result  of 
a  want  of  enlightened  public  virtue,  of  the  principles  of  Love  and  Charity, 
may  be  seen  in  the  catalogue  of  those  dark  and  horrible  crimes  which  fill 
the  history  of  the  old  world.  How  striking  is  the  contrast  between  the 
pomp  of  nobility,  in  their  official  capacity,  the  dazzling  splendor  and  pa- 
eeantry  of  victorious  Generals,  and  the  sufiering,  want  and  misery  of  the 
domestic  circle  ?  We  find  but  few  pursuing  the  peaceful  avocations  of 
life :  Their  chief  aim  was  the  education  of  their  children  for  the  din  of 
war ;  and  their  highest  ambition  in  its  bloody  carnage.  We  find  no  com- 
bined efibrt  to  increase  the  happiness  of  the  many ;  bui  few  associations 
for  the  purposes  of  benevolence.  In  contemplating  the  grandeur,  power 
and  wealth  of  enlightened  ancient  nations,  the  achievements  which  they 
made  in  Architecture,  in  Eloquence,  in  Poetry  and  in  Philosophy,  we  are 
struck  with  astonishment ;  but,  so  few  and  feeble  were  the  efforts  which 
they  made  to  increase  the  sum  of  human  happiness,  or  lessen  the  burden 
of  human  sorrow,  that  they  have  failed  to  win  our  affections.  Neglecting 
the  cultivation  of  moral,  social  and  benevolent  principles,  they  have  left 
no  monuments  of  their  goodness  and  justice.  Revolution  after  revolution ; 
anarchy  succeeding  despotism ;  misery  and  crime  following  want  and 
poverty ;  till  the  wnole  eartb  was  enveloped  in  moral  and  political  dark- 
ness. 

At  length  a  glorious  day,  whose  meridian  splendor  beams  upon  us,  be- 

foi  to  break.  All  things  are  now  working  a  change. — The  whole  man,  if 
may  be  allowed  the  expression,  is  undergoing;  a  physical,  moral  and  so- 
cial renovation.  Man  began  to  seek  out  for  himself  new  paths  to  happi- 
ness. He  is  once  more  regarded  as  a  social  being.  His  aim  no  longer 
seemed  to  be  the  conquest  of  Empires,  but  that  of  the  heart.  The  avari- 
cious, s^fish,  belligerent,  jealous  principles  of  his  actions  are  superceded 
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by  all  those  higher,  ennobling  and  softer  emoiionsi  which  were  originally 
stamped  upon  his  nature,  by  his  Creator  and  his  God.  The  principle  of 
**  doing  good  to  others, '*  appeared  now  to  break  forth,  in  all  its  glorious 
light,  upon  the  world— establishing  anew  the  three  great  pillars  of  our  Or- 
der: Friendship,  Love  and  Truth. 

Here  the  religion  of  the  Bible  had  its  new  birth — dispelling  the  moral 
darkness  of  the  soul,  whose  light  and  heaven-born  principles  gave  new  life 
and  new  direction  to  the  efforts  of  mankind,  vfhose  precepts,  being  incul- 
cated, gave  rise  to  many  of  those  benevolent  societies  which  have  contri- 
buted so  much  to  lessen  the  amount  of  human  misery.  Among  the  insti- 
tutions which  had  their  origin  here,  we  might  name  our  own.  Indeed,  the 
antiquity  of  our  Order  has  been  the  subject  of  much  curious  and  learned 
speculation :  No  effort  has  been^pared,  to  trace  its  origin  back  to  far  dist- 
ant days,  for  the  purpose  of  investing  it  with  whatever  of  veneration  and 
awe  may  belong  to  age. 

As  this  is  the  first  celebration  of  our  Order,  in  this  place,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  for  us  to  notice,  very  briefly,  the  proof  we  have  of  its  antiquity :  Its 
principles  are  eternal  and  unchangeable,  as  all  moral  principles  are. — 
They  were  inculcated  to  Adam  in  the  Garden  of  Eden ;  and  are  essential 
to  the  existence  of  society.  Whilst  the  universal  instincts  of  humanity, 
which  teach  us  the  necessity  of  mutual  dependence,  and  the  duty  of  mu  • 
tual  aid  and  comfort,  naturally  lead  men,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  to  form 
themselves  into  societies  ftwr  the  common  weal,  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  institutions  for  charitable  purposes  of  some  sort  or  other  have 
ever  existed. 

We  are  unable  to  trace  the  Order  regularly  down,  through  the  long  roll 
of  ages ;  but  do  catch  occasional  glimpses  of  it  at  different  times.  The 
name  of  the  Order  is  to  be  found  prior  to  the  sacking  of  Jerusalem.  In 
C»sar*s  Commentaries  we  meet  with  this  passage : — '*  And  the  minds  of 
all  our  men  being  intent  upon  that  thing,  from  another  part  of  the  town 
Adcantuannus,  who  held  the  chief  authority,  made  an  irruption  with  five 
hundred  devoted  followers,  whom  they  call  **  Soldurii^^^  of  whom  this  is 
the  agreement :  that  in  life  they  shall  enjoy  every  fortune  together  with 
those  to  whose  friendship  they  may  have  devoted  themselves ;  that,  if 
any  thing  may  happen  to  them  by  violence,  they  will  either  bear  the  lot 
with  them,  or  procure  death  to  themselves ;  nor  yet,  in  the  memory  of 
man,  has  any  one  been  found,  who  would  refuse  to  die,  he  being  slain  to 
whose  friendship  he  had  devoted  himself."  From  the  term  **  Soldurii*^ 
which  denotes  a  Gallic  Order,  we  may  easily  derive  the  name  of  our  so- 
ciety : — it  is  derived  from  two  words  solus  and  durus ;  which,  united  to- 
gether, mean  **  oddly  consiani,^^  which  when  used  plurally  we  might  sup- 
ply **  companions^  or  fellows^'*  and  hence  the  name  of  Odd-Fellows.  The 
ruling  principle  which  seemed  to  govern  this  Gallic  Order,  and  which  the 
superstition  and  ignorance  of  the  times  induced  the  one  to  offer  up  his  life 
for  the  other,  is  one  of  our  fundamental  principles,  refined  and  chastened 
by  the  improvements  of  the  age.  Agun :  Plutarch  speaks  of  a  society, 
which  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  were  connected  with,  in  Alexandria,  that 
was  denominated  the  **  Odd  or  Inimitable  Livers,^'  which,  with  full  pro- 
priety, may  be  rendered  "  Fellows.^' — Hence,  we  have  more  clearly  the 
name  of  the  Order  of  OddrFelhws,  It  has  been  supposed,  by  some,  that 
the  Order  came  originally  from  the  land  of  the  JVt7«,  and  worked  its  way 
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info  Gaul.  We  cannot  doubt  but  tbat  there  were  many  secret  societies  in 
EgDT*  5  ^  ^^^  innumerable  pyramids,  her  subterraneous  galleries,  her  hie- 
rodiyphics,  her  mystic  rites  and  sublime  ceremonies,  testify. 

There  are  other  proofs,  which  might  be  adduced,  to  establish  the  anti- 
quity of  our  Order,  were  it  important.  But,  since  we  cannot  hold  to  the 
principle,  that  the  long  existence  of  an  institution  is  positive  proof  of  its 
mtrinsic  value,  or  that  no  institution  should  be  sustamed,  because  it  has 
not  stood  the  test  of  ages,  we  pass  on,  to  notice  the  improvement  of  our 
Order,  as  time  rdled  on  in  its  mighty  course,  developing  the  signal  revo- 
lutions which  have  taken  place  in  science,  morals,  religion  and  the  explo- 
sion of  antiquated  prejudice.  Odd^ Fellowship,  which  appeared  so  imper- 
fect in  dden  times,  like  the  rude  marble  from  the  quarry,  is  now  fashioned 
into  shape  and  beauty ;  and,  aided  by  the  lights  of  Imowledge,  and  the 
powerful  and  heavenly  influences  of  the  Christian  Religion,  its  votaries  are 
enabled  to  present  it,  so  purified,  and  refined,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  v^in  the 
admiration,  and  command  the  respect,  of  every  intelligent  community. 

It  has  progressed  most  extensively  in  Europe.  Its  blessed  influences 
have  been  felt  in  the  mitigation  of  the  miseries  of  men  in  England,  France, 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria ;  and  the  Order  occupies  the  most  exalted 
station  in  the  judgment  of  the  roost  enlightened  men  of  those  countries. 
The  Grand  Lodge  of  Great  Britain  includes  in  its  jurisdiction  upwards  of 
4y000  Lodges,  containing  250,000  regular  members,  appropriating,  annu- 
ally, to  the  cause  of  Charity,  more  than  one  million  of  dollars.  Here  is  a 
strong  proof,  of  the  sympathy  of  those  good  men  for  the  needy  and  dis- 
tressed ;  as  also,  a  practical  exemplification  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Or- 
der. Its  progpress  in  this  country  is  even  more  astonishing  than  in  any 
other.  Twenty-five  years  since,  there  were  but  five  Odd^Fellows  to  be 
found  in  the  United  States !  Now,  they  number  over  fifty  thousand ! — 
like  the  small  spark  of  Liberty,  which,  at  one  time,  glowed  only  in  the 
breasts  of  a  few  individuals,  hut  quickly  caught  into  a  flame  that  cement- 
ed the  whole  American  people,  Odd-Fellowship  need  only  be  planted 
here,  until  in  a  few  years,  its  wide  spread  branches  stretch  themselves 
over  this  whole  continent,  whose  fruit  giveth  nourishment  and  comfort  to 
thousands  in  want  and  distress. 

There  is  something  in  our  scul,  in  our  political  and  religious  institutions, 
peculiarly  adapted  to  an  association  such  as  ours.  The  government  of 
our  Order  is  not  unlike  that  of  our  country. — Organised  with  a  view  to 
moral  cultivation,  and  the  relief  of  physical  evil,  it  proceeds  upon  the 
great  principle  of  Equality, — disregarding  all  the  artificial  distinctions  of 
society,  and  placing  all  its  members  upon  one  and  the  same  level. 

It  is  only  by  means  of  social  communion  and  equality,  that  we  can  hope 
to  bring  into  healthful  exercise  sympathy,  friendship,  and  all  the  finer 
feelings  and  affections  of  the  soul. 

The  uninitiated  and  uninformed  may  think,  that  the  rites  and  ceremony, 
together  with  the  symbols,  emblems  and  tokens,  are  all  for  vain  pomp  and 
show ;  but  there  is  nothing  superfluous ;  nothing  that  does  not  teach  a  val- 
uable moral ;  and  all  shadowing  forth,  so  beautifully  and  clearly,  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Order  that  they  are  indelibly  fixed  upon  the  mind. 

Although  much  has  been  written  and  spoken,  concerning  the  principles 
and  designs  of  Odd-Fellowship,  and,  notwithstanding  the  vast  amount  of 
good  it  is  daily  dispensing,  all  over  the  country,  there  are  those  who  would 
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have  it  put  down,  because  some  of  its  proceedings  are  secret !  We  an- 
swer this  objection,  by  saying,  that  there  are  examples  of  secrecy  to  be 
found  in  every  relation  of  society.  Taking  the  religion  of  the  Bible  first, 
we  might  instance  many  passages  which  inculcates  secrecy,  and  judge 
thereby  it  is  right.  Solomon  says :  ''  He  that  is  of  a  faithful  spirit  con- 
cealeih  secrets.^*  In  another  place,  we  find  this  saying :  '*  Canst  thou  by 
searching  find  out  God?  canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection  ?" 
**  Great  is  the  mystery  of  Godliness  T'  saith  Paul.  Here  are  secrets  in  the 
Bible  ;  and,  yet,  what  Christian  would  refuse  the  consolations  of  Religion, 
because  he  cannot  seethe  workings  of  that  Holy  Spirit ^  whose  blessed  in- 
fluences comfort  his  soul,  in  the  season  of  afiliction,  and  cheer  his  mind 
in  tbe  hoar  of  death  ?  The  church  has  its  secrets. — How  often  do  we  find 
the  doors  of  the  Assembly,  the  Conference,  and  the  Association  closed, 
and  none  can  enter  but  a  member?  Our  Federal  Government  acts  upon 
this  principle.--- In  the  first  article  of  the  U.  S.  Constitution,  it  is  provid- 
ed, tnat  each  House  shall  keep  a  Journal  of  its  proceedings ;  and  from  time 
to  time  publish  the  same,  except  such  parts,  as  in  their  judgment,  may 
require  secrecy."  It  is  one  of  the  charms  of  the  domestic  circle — ^and 
how  much  are  the  pleasures  of  the  fire-side  heightened  by  it  ? — here, 
where  the  best  affections  are  brought  into  full  exercise ;  here,  where  all 
is  confidence  and  love ; — but,  let  the  eye  of  the  world  fix  its  rude  gaze 
here,  and  how  soon  is  it  stripped  of  its  sweetest  pleasures.  The  principle 
is  virtuous,  when  considered  in  these  relations ;  it  is  equally  so  when  ap- 
plied to  Odd-Fellowship. 

It  is  an  established  fact,  that  the  applicants  for  charity  will  increase,  as 
the  means  for  obtaining  that  charity  are  rendered  more  easy :  and,  so  long 
as  there  exists  charitable  societies,  there  will  spring  up  a  class  of  men, 
who,  knowing  the  ease  with  which  they  can  obtain  aid  from  these  insti- 
tutions, will  indulge  in  idleness,  drunkenness  and  debauchery,  bringing 
want  and  misery  upon  themselves ;  men  who  are  lost  to  every  sense  of 
honor  or  decency ;  who  go  about  to  feed  upon  that  charity  which  was  in- 
tended for  the  deserving  alone.  To  protect  us  against  the  intrusions  of 
this  class  of  men,  we  have  our  signs  of  recognition,  which  are  known  to 
none  but  the  Order — which  are  all  the  secrets  we  have,  and  which  forms 
an  insurmountable  barrier  to  all  impostors.  Behind  this  bulwark,  like  a 
well  disciplined  army,  have  we  entrenched  ourselves,  and  none  can  enter 
our  threshold,  but  he  that  hath  the  watchword.  Thus  we  can  go  forth,  in 
our  labour  of  love,  in  securit}' ;  dispensing  our  charity  to  the  deserving 
brother,  first;  then,  to  his  family,  and  to  fhe  community  at  large.  Here 
is  necessity  for  seprecy ;  and  we  will  be  fully  justified,  if  the  subject  is 
rightfully  considered. 

Believe  me,  that  we  do  not  enjoin  secrecy  as  a  cloak,  to  hide  our  sins, 
or  any  sinister  designs  upon  society,  or  government,  which  the  world  may 
charge  us  with. — We  do  it  to  render  ourselves  the  more  secure  in  the  prac- 
tice of  those  virtues,  which  adorn  the  character  of  every  good  Odd-Fellow. 

Our  Order  is  said  to  be  a  relict  of  feudalism ;  that  it  answered  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  instituted,  in  olden  times,  and  may  have  been  the 
means  of  doing  much  good ;  but  that  in  this  day  of  light  and  knowledge,  in 
this  land  of  liberty  and  plenty,  there  is  no  necessity  for  such  an  associa- 
tion. A  learned  writer  has  laid  it  down,  as  an  incontrovertable  fact,  ''  that 
civilization  is  the  true  destiny  of  man,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  means  of  de- 
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veloping  the  highest  capacities  of  his  nature ;  and  that  we  cannot  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  fact,  that  one  of  its  necessary,  and  most  striking  results,  is  a 
great  inequality  in  condition  ;  and  in  proportion  as  it  advances  the  more 
gross  and  glaring  does  this  inequality  become."  The  wants  of  the  sav- 
age Indian  are  but  few  and  simple ;  and  his  reliance  for  their  satisfaction 
is  chiefly  upon  his  own  efforts.  His  food  is  the  flesh  of  wild  animals,  taken 
in  the  chase  ;  his  raiment  their  skins;  he  slakes  his  thirst  in  the  nearest 
running  stream,  and  constructs,  with  his  own  hand,  the  rude  shelter  which 
protects  him  from  the  storm.  Not  so  in  civil  society.  Where  men  are 
congregated  together  in  large  masses,  artificial  wants  are  created  and  mul- 
tiplied. Look  at  your  large  and  populous  cities,  where  civilization  and 
wealth  most  abound  ?  See  there,  the  pomp,  the  refinement,  the  luxury, 
the  ease,  all  the  comforts  which  wealth  can  bring,  all  the  pleasures  which 
knowledge  can  bestow  !  See  there,  also,  the  poverty,  the  privation,  the 
suflfering,  the  squalid,  wasting  want !  What  inequality  exists !  an  in- 
equality which  the  Government,  nor  the  laws,  cannot  correct.  Wants 
which  can  only  be  satisfied  by  charitable  societies.  Our  Order  seeks  to 
correct  the  evils  which  flow  from  such  a  state  of  things,  founded,  as  we 
have  before  stated,  upon  the  broad  platform  of  Equality. 

The  publication  of  our  Constitution  and  Laws,  the  beneficial  results  to 
society  of  our  benevolence,  and  the  many  good  and  pious  men  who  are 
our  most  prominent  members,  all  testify,  that  the  institution  is  designed 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind. — In  becoming  an  Odd-Fellow  we 
become  better  men,  better  citizens,  better  christians.  Carry  out  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  Order — ^let  them  be  extended  throughout  all  society,  and  who 
can  tell  the  results? — The  whole  community,  formed  together  in  one 
brotherhood  for  mutual  protection  against  casualties  incident  to  mortality, 
— administering  to  each  other  in  time  of  sickness  and  distress — assisting 
the  widow  and  the  orphan ! — To  bring  to  pass  such  a  state  of  things  as 
this,  wo  may  well  invoke  the  prayers  of  Christians,  the  efibrts  of  the  Phi- 
lanthropist, the  songs  of  the  Virgins. 

How  striking  is  the  contrast  of  such  benevolent  associations  as  ours — 
feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked,  and  teaching  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  God  and  man, — when  compared  with  such  societies  as  the  "  lUu- 
minaii'^  of  Germany  and  France,  the  '*  Carbonari'*  of  Naples  and  the 
**  Rosa  CrttsianSf*'  or  •'  Brothers  of  Exalted  Dew,*^  who  directed  their  ef- 
forts and  vast  resources,  not  to  the  promulgation  of  moral  virtue,  but  to 
teaching  licentiousness,  unsheathing  the  dagger,  and  subverting  Govern- 
ments ?  And  yet,  strange  to  tell,  these  societies  received  the  sanction — 
nay,  the  support  of  the  Nobility  of  Europe,  whilst  our  closely  allied  sister 
Masonry,  by  a  statute  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  7th,  in  England,  was 
m^e  felony,  persecuted  century  after  century  in  Spain,  France,  Germany, 
Russia  and  Italy :  and  as  late  as  the  year  1825,  it  was  punished  by  death 
in  Spain ! — and,  stranger  still  is  the  fact,  that  in  our  own  beloved  land, 
emphatically,  **  the  home  of  the  oppressed," — secret  orders  have  been  con- 
sidered a  national  evil ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  many  good  and  great  men 
have  been  sacrificed  upon  her  political  altars. 

We  have  been  pained  to  observe,  a  few  weeks  back,  in  the  Boston  pa- 
pers, that  a  certain  Rev.  Mr.  Colver,  of  the  Baptist  Denomination  of  Christ- 
ians, has  engaged  in  a  pseudo  crusade  against  Odd-Fellowship.  His  pro- 
minent objection,  seems  to  be,  that  Odd- Fellowship  is  not  as  comprehcn* 
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sive  as  it  might  be  ;  or,  in  other  'words,  because  it  does  not  make  all  its 
members  good  Christians,  and  does  not  do  as  much  good  as  it  might.  All 
this,  we  admit.  It  is  not  as  comprehensive  as  it  might  be. — Nothing  that 
man  can  do  is  perfect.  It  does  not  make  all  its  members  Christians* — it 
does  not  claim  to  do  this ;  but  we  claim  that  every  act  of  charity  it  per- 
forms is  a  Christian  duty ;  and  every  object  it  has  in  view  is  calculated  to 
advance  Christianity :  and  the  man  of  God,  who  has  the  spread  of  moral 
principles  and  the  good  of  his  fellow-man  at  heart,  should  be  the  last  to 
persecute  Odd-Fellowship. 

This  opposition,  we  are  persua<Ied,  is  the  result  of  a  depraved  public 
sentiment ;  and  he  who,  in  this  day,  with  so  many  results  of  the  benign 
influences  of  our  Order  before  his  eyes,  and  without  acquainting  himself 
with  its  principles  and  designs,  would  rise  up  and  proclaim  it  an  evil,  ex- 
hibits a  character  fit  only  for  the  association  of  bosoms  from  whence  every 
generous  impulse  has  been  removed,  and  where  a  wild  and  furious  fanati- 
cism reign  alone. 

We  are  bold  to  assert,  that  there  is  not  a  principle  of  our  Order,  which 
does  not  tend  to  the  spread  of  moral,  political  and  social  virtue.  In  the 
practice  of  these  principles  we  make  no  sacrifice  of  our  duty  to  our  God, 
to  our  country,  or  to  ourselves.  We  are  fulfilling  a  Divine  ini unction, 
when  we  visit  the  sick,  clothe  the  naked,  feed  the  hungry,  and  administer 
to  our  neighbor  in  distress.  We  are  increasing  the  strength  of  our  politi- 
cal union,  when  we  teach  obedience  to  her  laws,  when  we  unite  her  citi- 
zens in  the  strong  bonds  of  Friendship,  Love,  and  Truth, — ever  ready, 
should  civil  dissensions  threaten  our  union,  to  heal,  to  defend,  and  to  save. 

We  should  like  to  speak,  separately,  of  the  beauties  of  each  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  our  Order ;  but  we  give  way  to  the  worthy  brother 
who  has  also  been  selected  to  address  you.  Permit  us,  however,  to  al- 
lude to  the  practice  of  educating  the  orphan  children.  It  is  truly  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  features  in  our  whole  system  of  charity.  When  we 
visit  the  sick  brother,  administer  to  his  wants,  smooth  his  dying  pillow, 
and  conduct  his  remains  to  their  last  resting  place,  we  turn  not  away,  and 
shew  to  the  world  that  our  aflection  for.  him  has  been  buried  with  his  re- 
mains ;  but,  if  he  has  left  children,  the  parting  with  whom  increased  the 
pang  of  death,  we  turn  to  take  them  by  the  hand,  lead  them  to  the  temple 
of  education,  store  their  minds  with  useful  knowledge,  and  bid  them  go 
forth  to  honor  and  distinction.  There  is  a  fund  set  apart  specially  for  this 
purpose ;  and  the  Order  can  now  boast  of  their  Orphan  Schools  in  most  of 
the  large  cities  of  the  East;  and  hundreds  are  thus  taken  from  obscurity, 
to  whom  the  lights  of  knowledge  had  shined  in  vain,  but  for  the  broad 
charities  of  our  Order. 

Ladies  :  We  cannot  close  without  expressing  to  you  the  gratification 
we  feel  in  having  your  presence  to-day.  The  promment  part  you  have 
taken,  in  all  the  benevolent  operations  of  the  day,  induce  us  to  believe, 
you  have  not  come  hither  for  idle  curiosity ;  but  to  learn  of  the  principles 
of  our  Order,  and  wish  us  a  **Grod  spee3."  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  since 
the  main  pillar  in  our  temple  is  woman's  attribute — Charity!  Charity l^* 
And,  although  we  have  provided  no  place  for  you  in  our  inner  temple,  it 
is  not  for  the  want  of  respect  or  gallantry.  You  have  your  peculiar  field 
of  duty  assigned  you. — The  honors  of  our  Order,  the  richness  of  our  re- 
gaUa,  nor,  even  our  charity,  can  add  one  single  charm  to  your  loveliness* 
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This  institution  is  dedicated  to  the  orphan  and  widow.  You  have  an  in- 
terest here — ^a  lasting  interest;  and  we  are  encouraged  by  your  approbatton. 
Brethren :  A  word  to  you,  and  we  have  done ;  you  have  a  wide  field 
for  operation.  The  rapid  increase  in  your  numbers  has  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  whole  community.  The  cause  in  which  you  are  engaged 
is  a  noble  one — worthy  your  every  effi>rt.  Worthy  the  age  and  nabonin 
which  you  live.  Go  on,  then,  in  the  good  work,  which  you  have  begun« 
The  monuments  you  shall  rear,  in  the  grateful  recollection  of  the  reci[H- 
ents  of  your  charity,  will  far  outlast  any  which  have  been  erected  to  the 
Monarch  or  the  Conqueror.  Live  up  to  the  principles  of  the  Order,— 
your  power  will  be  irresistible, — ^your  triumph  complete. 


ODD-FELLOWS'  CELEBRATION— GREAT  TURN  OUT  OF  THE 
LADIES— BOQUETS— WREATHS,  &c. 

Ths  celebration  of  the  5th  anniversary  of  Odd-Fellowship  in  Coimecti- 
cut,  by  Uncas  Lodge,  No.  11,  of  this  city,  took  place  on  Tuesday  of  last 
week.  The  day  was  pleasant — not  a  cloud  obscured  the  horizon — and 
the  rain,  which  fell  during  the  preceding  night,  settled  the  dust  so  that  no 
inconvenience  was  experienced  while  on  the  line  of  march. 

At  an  early  hour,  the  steamer  Angelina  arrived  from  New  London,  with 
about  one  hundred  members  of  the  Order  belonging  to  Thames  Lodge,  No. 
9,  of  that  city,  and  Unity  Encampment,  No.  4,  accompanied  by  a  large 
number  of  ladies  and  citizens  generally.  A  brass  band  of  music  also  ac- 
companied the  members  of  the  Order  from  New  London.  The  fine  ap- 
pearance of  the  members  of  Thames  Lodge  was  a  subject  of  general  re- 
mark. Dressed  in  full  regalia,  which  was  of  the  nicest  material  and  finish, 
the  procession,  as  it  passed  over  the  Rail  Road  bridge  from  the  boat,  at- 
tracted much  attention  and  admiration.  It  being  the  first  public  exhibi- 
tion of  Odd-Fellows  in  regalia,  ever  made  in  this  city,  a  large  concourse 
of  people  assembled  about  the  landing  place,  to  catch  a  first  view  of  the 
insignial  banners,  &c.  of  the  Order  The  members  of  Thames  Lodge  were 
escorted  by  the  brass  band  to  their  quarters,  the  Franklin  House. 

At  9  o'clock,  the  members  of  Uncas  Lodge  met  at  their  Hall  in  She- 
tucket  street,  from  whence  they  proceeded,  in  full  regalia,  escorted  by  the 
Boston  Brass  Band,  to  Main  street,  down  Main  to  the  junction  of  Water 
street,  where  the  members  of  Palmyra  Encampment  joined  the  procession 
which  then  proceeded  up  Main  street  to  Franklin  square,  and  was  joined 
by  the  members  of  Thames  Lodge,  Unity  Encampment,  and  such  memb- 
ers of  the  Order  as  were  present  from  various  Lodges  in  and  out  of  the 
State.  The  procession  then  advanced  in  the  following  order : — P.  M. 
Judson,  P.  G.,  Marshal. 

Boston  Brass  Band. 

Marshal  and  Aids. 

0.  G.  with  drawn  sword. 

Uncas  Lodge,  No.  11. 

Palmyra  Encampment. 
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Nory^ich  Brass  Band. 
Thames  Lodge,  No.  9. 
Unity  Encampment,  No.  4. 
M.  W.  G.  M .  Rev.  James  Pratt,  of  Maine,  M.  W.  G.  M*  John  L.  Devo- 
tion, of  Conn.,  and  Rev.  C.  W.  Bradley,  P.  G.  M.  of  Conn. 

Rev.  Junius  M-  Willey,  of  Mercantile  Lodge,  No.  8 ;  P.  G.  Reid,  of 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Invited  Guests. 

N.  G.  Jno.  T.  Wait,  President  of  the  Day. 

Committee  of  Arrangements. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  that  the  procession  as  it  moved  from  Franklin 
square,  was  the  most  beautiful  exhibition  ever  witnessed  in  this  city. — 
The  banners,  (a  description  of  which  is  given,  in  part,  below,)  were  of 
the  most  elegant  material  and  finish,  and  the  regalia,  beautiful  at  any  time, 
was  rendered  doubly  so  by  the  reflection  of  the  sun,  which  shone  in  all 
its  splendor,  and  seemed  to  vie  with  the  art  of  man  in  adding  beauty  to 
the  scene.  The  Encampment  regalia  was  made  of  black  silk  velvet,  trim- 
med with  gold — and  the  Lodge  regalia  of  white  satin,  trimmed  with  silver 
lace,  fringe,  scariet  ribbon,  &c.  Never  did  we  witness  on  any  previous 
occasion,  such  a  general  turn  out  of  the  Ladies.  Sidewalks,  windows  and 
doors  were  filled,  and  the  smiles  of  approval  and  waving  of  handkerchiefs, 
greeted  the  procession  at  every  step.  Little  Misses  with  baskets  of  flow- 
ers were  seen  tripping  along  the  line  of  procession  distributing  beautiful 
boquets,  while  it  was  passing  through  Washington  street,  and  sundry 
other  demonstrations  of  respect  occurred,  which  we  may  notice  hereafter. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  in  the  procession  was  between  three  and 
four  hundred.  The  banners,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  we  will  now  at- 
tempt to  describe,  in  part. 

That  of  Uncus  Lodge,  No.  11,  was  of  blue  silk,  trimmed  with  yellow 
fringe,  hung  by  heavy  silk  tassels  to  the  standard,  on  the  ends  of  which 
were  gilt  hands.  The  device  on  this  Banner  wsis,  a  female  figure  cover- 
ed with  a  mantle,  representing  Charity,  in  the  attitude  of  supplication—^ 
appealing  with  tearful  earnestness  to  the  "  All  seeing  Eye"  above  for  pro- 
tection. Two  orphans  were  atth^  feet  of  the  female,  around  whom  the 
arms  of  Charity  were  thrown.  Motto  "In  God  we  Trust."  "Faith, 
Hope,  Charity."  On  the  reverse,  in  a  rich  gilt  scroll  suspended  by  three 
links  from  the  beak  of  the  Eagle,  in  whose  talons  were  the  arrows  and 
olive  branch,  was  represented  the  figure  of  Uncas,  the  Mohegan  Chief, 
in  his  hand  a  bow,  and  emblems  of  the  Order  at  his  feet  "  Uncas  Lodge, 
L  O.  O.  F.,  Instituted  March  10,  1843."  •'  We  visit  the  sick,  we  relieve 
the  distressed." 

Palmyra  Encampment — ^This  was  a  very  beautiful  banner — its  embel- 
lishments surpassed,  perhaps,  any  other  in  the  procession.  It  was  of 
black  silk,  trimmed  with  gold,  and  hung  by  large  silk  tassels  to  the  stand- 
ard, on  the  top  of  which  was  a  pastoral  crook — the  ends  of  the  cross  pieces 
terminating  in  gilt  Romaic  spears.  The  design  was  a  heavy  gilt  Tent,  in 
front  of  which  appeared  the  High  Priest  in  full  costume.  The  Tent  was 
surrounded  by  a  representation  of  the  emblems  of  the  Order  in  beautiful 
gilt  medallions — on  the  reverse  was  represented  the  ruins  of  Palmyra, 
embellished  with  a  heavy  gilt  scroll  on  which  was  encircled  the  name  of 
Palmyra  Encampment,  No.  3,  Instituted  June  15,  1843.^ 
69 
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Thames  Lodge — This  banner  was  made  of  blue  silk,  trimmed  with  Une 
fringe  and  suspended  from  the  standard  by  heavy  blue  tassels.  Design- 
representation  of  a  sick  brother,  his  wife  receiving  from  the  officers  of  the 
Lodge,  a  benefit — on  the  reverse  was  represented,  in  a  rich  gilt  scroll,  a 
view  of  the  river  Thames — the  sun  rising  in  the  distance,  and  an  Isd^ 
in  a  canoe  in  the  fore  ground.  At  the  bottom  of  the  scroll  was  lbs  natioDal 
colors  of  France,  England  and  the  United  States  bound  together  with  tkiee 
links. 

The  procession  passed  through  Main  street  to  Washinglmi  street,  up 
Washington  street  to  the  Monument  of  Uncas,  from  thence  to  Broadway, 
down  Broadway  to  Union  street,  through  Union  street  to  Ckuich  street, 
down  Church  street  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  where  opening  to  the  right 
and  left,  the  procession  entered  the  Church  preceded  by  the  Orator  of  the 
day,  Rev.  James  Pratt,  M.  W.  6.  M.  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maine,  N  .6. 
Jno.  T.  Wait,  President  of  the  Day,  and  Col.  J.  L.  Devotion,  M.  W.  G. 
M.  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Connecticut.  The  galleries  were  literally  cram* 
med  with  ladies,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say,  hundreds  were  unable  to  gain 
admittance.  The  body  slips  and  a  portion  of  the  side  slips  were  occupi- 
ed  by  members  of  the  Order — the  officers  of  the  different  Lodges  repre- 
sented, were  seated  within  the  chancel.  The  balance  of  side  slips  were 
occupied  by  the  citizens  generally.    The  services  commenced  witk  % 

GRAND  VOLUNTARY,. 


IT    DB.    B.    r,    BABXBB** 


HYMN, 

CoBie,  brothers' eome !  we  rear  m  ■hrine 
In  honor  of  the  myttie  Three, 

Whose  power  shall  link  with  ties  dirine^ 
Our  souls  in  sweet  fraternity. 
Come,  brolthen,  come — 

And  let  the  pulse  of  bnoyBnt  yonth 

Beat  high  for  Friendship,  Loto  and  Tratlk 

Here  Friendship's  fire  shall  erer  torn. 
Faith  watehiag  by  its  vestal  flame ; 

While  honor,  Tigilant  and  stem. 
Shall  keep  its  altar  free  from  shame. 
Come,  brothers,  come — 

And  let  the  pnlse  of  bnoyant  yooth 

Beat  high  ibr  Friendship,  Lore  and  Troth. 

Here  Loto  a  brother's  grief  shall  oalm. 
And  light  with  joy  his  sorrowing  hours  ; 

Here  Hqpe  shall  Boinister  a  balm 
Far  kWeeter  than  the  breath  of  flowers. 
Come,  brothers,  eome>-~ 

And  let  the  poise  of  bnoyant  yooth 

Beat  high  for  Friendship,  LoTe  and  Troth. 
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Asd  Trath  sImU  here  uiTeil  her  face. 

And  spread  ahroad  her  radient  wing : 
Her  bri|;hteet  beamt  shall  fill  the  place. 

And  light  apoB  the  darkness  fling. 
Come,  brothers,  eome — 
And  let  the  poise  of  buoyant  yoath 
Beat  high  for  Friendship,  Love  and  Truth. 

Come,  brothers,  oome !  we'll  gather  roond 

With  jojrlit  eyes  and  cheerfol  song ; 
Now  shall  the  ehain,  whose  links  have  bound 

Heart  mito  heart,  grow  bright  and  strong. 
Cbme,  brothers,  eome — 
And  let  the  pulse  of  buoyant  youth 
Be«t  high  for  Friendship*  Love  and  Tnith. 

SEEVICE  BY  REV.  JUNIUS  M.  WILLEY. 

HTMN. 

We  sing  of  Friendship's  blessing 

Life's  gloomy  way  to  cheer. 
And  with  it  onward  pressiag. 

Life's  trials  wiU  not  fear; 
'Mid  evil  and  temptation. 

Its  word  shall  be  our  guide. 
While  fai  its  uspiration. 

Our  trusting  souls  abide. 

Of  Lore,  most  high  and  holy. 

Our  joyous  roiees  sing ; 
Although  an  offering  lowly— 

Our  fenreoC  praise  we  bring , 
Ail-eonquering  Lore !    O  nerer 

Shall  thy  great  conflict  fail,— 
On  earth^-in  hemren — forerer— 

Thy  mission  shall  prerail. 

Of  Truth,  all  pure  and  glorioas. 

We  sing  with  tonefol  roice. 
And  in  its  work  rictorious. 

Unitedly  rejoice : 
Truth,  that  deception  spoileth— 

That  darkness  seatten  wide — 
And  as  for  right  it  toileth. 

Doth  in  God's  strength  abide. 

Grant  us,  all-graeious  Spirit, 

Thy  council,  now,  to  bless. 
And  let  our  souls  inherit 

Effeetire  righteousness: 
Such  as  forerer  moreth 

In  rigorous  age  or  youth. 
Where  thine  own  eye  approreth. 

In  Friendship,  Lore  and  Truth. 
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ADDRESS. 

BY  REV.   JAMES    PRATT, 

Rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  Portland. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Address  a  collection  was  taken  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor  of  the  parish,  amounting  to  $32  50. 

PARTING  HYMN. 

Brothers,  we  think  yon  all, 
For  thif  joar  friendly-  call 

On  as  this  daj ; 
Long  may  yon  happy  be. 
In  tmth  and  harmony* 
Honor  and  secrecy. 

Ever  unite. 

ORGAN. 

After  the  exercises  at  the  Church  were  closed,  the  procession  was  again 
formed  and  proceeded  through  Main  street  to  the  Car  building  of  the  Nor- 
wich and  Worcester  Rail  Road  Company,  which  had  been  generously 
and  politely  furnished  by  the  officers  of  that  company  as  a  place  for  pro* 
viding  dinner  for  the  members  of  the  Order.  The  Gar  House  was  taste- 
fully decorated  with  flags  and  motto's,  pines  andever-greens,  which  with 
the  beautiful  flowers  that  adorned  the  tables,  three  in  number,  over  200 
feet  in  length,  presented  a  scene  truly  enchanting.  The  tables  were  cov- 
ered with  a  bountiful  supply  of  all  the  delicacies  and  luxuries  which  the 
market  afforded.  John  T.  Wait,  N.  G.  of  Uncas  Lodge,  presided  as  Pre- 
sident, assisted  by  the  P.  G.'s  of  Uncas  Lodge  and  the  officers  of  Thame* 
Lodge,  as  Vice  Presidents.  The  Throne  of  Grace  was  addressed  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Thompson,  Chaplain  of  Thames  Lodge,  after  which  the  company  sat 
down  to  dinner. 

Dinner  being  finished,  speeches  were  delivered  by  P.  G.  M.  Charles 
W.  Bradley,  G.  M.  J.  L.  Devotion,  and  many  others,  accompanied  with 
toasts,  and  music  by  the  bands  in  attendance.     The  following  were  the 

SEVEN  REGULAR  TOASTS. 

1st.  The  third  day  of  September. — The  day  we  celebrate — May  each 
returnini*  anniver-arv  ever  awaken  in  the  hearts  of  true  Odd-Fellows 
those  sentiments  of  Friendship,  Love,  and  Truth,  which  gave  birth  to  our 
noble  institution. 

2d.  Odd-Fellowship. — The  great  end  it  aims  to  attain  is—*  to  lessen  the 
aggregate  of  human  misery,  and  swell  the  measure  of  human  happiness.' 

3d.  Truth,  Hope,  and  Charity — The  main  pillars  of  Odd-Fellowship: 
tear  them  away,  and  the  beautiful  fabric  of  our  Order  would  crumble  into 
dust. 

4th.  The  great  Watch-words  and  Pass-words  of  our  Order. — Honor, 
Justice,  Truth,  Friendship,  Temperance,  Universal  Kindness,  Brotherly 
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Lore ; — ^indelibly  impressed  upon  our  memories  and  made  our  rules  of 
actioui  they  will  guide  us  safely  through  life,  and  when  the  silver  cord  of 
life  is  loosed,  and  our  connection  with  an  earthly  Lodge  ended,  they  will 
gain  us  admission  into  the  Celestial  Lodge  above. 

5th.  The  founders  of  the  first  Lodge  of  Odd-Fellows  in  this  Countiy— s 
The  surviving  members  of  that  Band  still  stand  out  as  bright  exemplars 
of  the  principles  of  our  Order,  and  the  names  and  deeds  of  their  departed 
associates  live  in  the  memories  of  more  than  200,000  of  their  brethren. 

6th.  Our  visiting  Brothers — May  the  high  honor  which  this  occasion 
derives  from  their  presence  be  repaid  by  those  acts  of  kindness  and  ex- 
pressions of  esteem,  which  the  members  of  Uncas  Lodge  ever  delight  in 
according  to  all  honorable  brothers  of  the  Order. 

7th.  The  Ladies — although  <  ancient  usage,'  as  well  as  present  custom 
prevents  their  mingling  with  us  at  the  table,  yet  they  are  not  the  less  kind- 
ly remembered  by  us,  or  by  every  one  who  has  a  taste  to  appreciate  the 
most  beautiful  and  finished  work  of  his  Maker. 

VOLUNTEER  TOASTS. 

By  P.  G.  M.  Rev.  C.  W.  Bradley.  The  Rev'd  orator  of  the  day,— the 
able  expositor  of  our  principles,  the  Maine  stay  of  the  Order. 

M.  W.  Grand  Master  Pratt,  replied  to  this  sentiment  in  a  very  happy 
and  felicitous  manner. 

By  Rev.  Bro.  L  M.  Willey. — The  head  of  the  Order  in  Connecticut, 
who  brings  to  the  promotion  of  our  systematic  benevolence,  a  consistent 
and  untiring  Devotion. 

The  Grand  Master  of  Conn,  briefly  responded  to  the  foregoing, — thank- 
ing the  Bro.  for  the  service  which  he  had  rendered  the  Order  on  that  ocr- 
casion  and  concluded  by  offering  the  following  sentiment. 

May  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  visit  the  dwelling  of  every  true  Odd- 
'  Fellow, 

The  following  sentiment  was  received  from  R.  W.  H.  L.  Miller,  Deputy 
Grand  Master  o(  Conn.,  who  was  unavoidably  prevented  from  being  pre- 
sent. 

The  cardinal  principles  of  our  Order, — Brotherly  Love — not  in  opposi- 
Hon  to  the  Gospel,  for  that  teaches  that  t^  a  num  love  not  his  Brother  whom 
he  hath  seen,  he  cannot  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen. 

By  C  A.  Converse,  P.  G.  (addressing)  The  Ladies — They  look  like 
Odd-Fellows  already,  and  I  make  no  doubt  they  take  us  as  such — do  you 
7iot  Ladies  7 — ^'yes!  yes!  yes!" 

It  is  necessary  here  to  state  that  a  large  collection  of  ladies  were  present 
to  witness  the  ceremonies. 

By  John  T.  Wait,  N.  G.— The  Norwich  and  Worcester  R.  R.  Co.;— the 
kindness  of  its  officers,  and  the  excellence  of  its  dining  room. 

By  P.  M.  Judson,  P.  G. — Odd-Fellowship— the  good  Samaritan,  which 
never  passes  by  on  the  other  side. 

By  Walter  Clapp,  P.  G. — Friendship,  Love,  and  Truth — a  chain  of 
three  links  forged  by  the  author  of  all  good ;  may  Odd-Fellows  never  wear 
any  other. 

The  following  Volunteer  Toasts  are  from  members  of  Thames  Lodge, 
New  London. 
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By  Rev.  Bro.  W.  J.  Greenwood,  of  Thames  Lbdge,  No.  9. — One  of  the 
oddest  things  in  all  creation,  a  true  Odd-Fellow — in  the  eyes  of  ignorance, 
selfishness  and  bigotry. 

By  H.  Stayna,  N.  6. — May  the  hospitalities  of  this  occasion,  the  kind- 
ness and  attention  shown  us  be  long  remembered. 

By  A.  G.  Wightman,  P.  G. — Our  Order  in  general  may  its  march  be 
onward. 

By  Rev.  Bro.  R.  A.  G.  Thompson. — ^The  principles  of  our  Order,  when 
faithfully  investigated  and  fully  understood  are  highly  calculated  to  con- 
vince every  honest  man  of  its  real  worth  and  permanent  utilitv,  and  that 
it  is  adapted  fully  to  benefit  Odd-Fellows  and  be  made  a  blessing  to  man- 
kind. 

By  G.  W.  Brown,  V.  G.— The  Odd  Fellows  of  Connecticut,  with  Devo- 
tion in  their  cause  they  are  sure  of  prosperity. 

By  the  same. — Uncas  Lodge,  No.  11. — An  honor  to  her  city;  and  to 
the  Order,  the  favorite  offspring  of  a  fond  mother. 

After  the  volunteer  toasts  were  delivered,  a  beautiful  wreath  of  flowers 
was  received  by  the  President  from  a  Lady,  accompanied  with  a  request 
that  it  be  placed  on  the  head  of  M.  W.  G.  M.  Pratt,  Orator  of  the  day, 
which  was  veiy  handsomely  done  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Barker,  who  also  made  a 
very  neat  speech  on  the  occasion.  He  closed  with  the  following  senti* 
ment: 

The  Ladies-^Ever  even  with  us  in  actively  carrying  out  the  piinciples 
of  Odd-Fellowship. 

At  4  o'clock  the  procession  again  formed,  and  the  members  of  Thames 
liodge  and  Unity  Encampment  were  escorted  to  the  Boat.  The  Orator  of 
the  day  was  then  escorted  to  his  lodgings,  after  which,  the  members  of 
Uncas  Lodge  proceeded  to  their  Hall  and  dismissed. 

Altogether,  the  celebration  of  Uncas  Lodge  was  the  prettiest  affiiir  that 
ever  came  off  in  this  city ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  very  able  and  satis- 
factory address  of  Mr.  Pratt  will  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  much  of  that 
prejudice  which  has  heretofore  existed  against  it 

The  following  lines,  vnitten  by  a  brother  of  the  Order,  has  been  handed 
us  for  publication. 

LINES, 

Suggested  by  the  Celebration  of  Vhcas  Lodge,  Ab.  11,  /.  O.  of  O.  J*.,  in 
this  city,  Sq}t.  3d,  by  a  member  of  Uncas  Lodge. 

When  fint  oar  Pilgrim  Sires,  a  hardy  few 
Thii  Uien  primeralland  were  icattered  through. 
When  where  yon  wide  itretched  Plains  now  greet  our  sight. 
Bathed  in  a  flood  of  yellow  summer  light- 
Where  many  a  hlooming  ipot  and  goodly  dome 
Points  to  where  wealth  and  taste  hare  made  their  home- 
When,  where  our  city  fair  for  years  has  smiPd, 
There  spread  then  hut  an  nmhrageous  wild— 
When  yonder  Hirer,  whose  now  echoing  shore 
Rererb'rates  to  the  LoeomotiTc's  roar- 
On  whose  broad  shining  bosom  gaily  borne 
The  snowy  sails  of  many  harbors  swarm — 
Onr  noble  Thames !  remote  and  nameless  then. 
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Far  from  the  hornet  and  haonU  of  ChriatiaB  meiit 

No  sUtelier  eraft  iu  lonely  waten  ksew. 

Than  the  Red  hunter's  tiny  bark  canoe. 

Where  now  the  husbandman  rejoicingp  lillt 

In  oomfiart  and  content,  seeore  from  ill. 

His  fmitfnl  fields,— where  sings  the  speckled  lark. 

The  painted  sarage  Inrked  in  foiests  dark^ 

And  where  bright  gardens  bloom  to  the  snnny  day. 

The  gaont  wolf  prowl'd,  and  ghring— marked  his  prey. 

^wa»  when  tltose  high  soal*d  exiles,  harrasa*d  sore 
By  savage  foes  oo  this  inelement  shore^ 
When  by  the  Indian's  midnight  toroh,  there  fell 
Fall  many  a  eherish'd  home  in  forest  dell — 
And  'neath  the  bloody  Pequot's  slaaght'riag  knife, 
Fell  yoangand  old,— fell  grandsiiw,  child,  aikl  wife— 
M6kt^mC%  forest  chief  their  friend  became,   ^ 
And  to  their  ranks  was  added  hie  dread  name— 
A  name— at  which  the  Peqnot's  dnakr  cheek 
Paled,  with  the  fear  his  tongne  woold  never  speak ; 
The  name  we  cherish  and  oar  Father's  lor'd, 
Who  still  to  (hem  a  fluthliil  ally  pror'd ; 
The  name  of  IZneoa,  once  a  name  of  power. 
We  of  this  modem  day  now  claim  as  otirs^ 

Bat— changed  the  scene.— Throogh  these  now  smiling  grorerf 

No  longer  now  the  Indian  warrior  rores. 

No  more  can  riral  tribes  on  Sachem's  Plain, 

Their  scenes  of  horrid  strife  enact  again. 

Bat  in  their  rtead,  tot  come, — a  peaoefol  band 

Of  proven  Brothers,- marching  hand  in  hand. 

No  bloody  trophies  are  by  as  displayed. 

No  shouts  of  triumph  from  our  ranks  are  heardr 

But  to  the  sound  of  music  soft  and  sweet. 

Behold  I-^the  measured  tread  of  many  feet — 

And  brightly  glist'ning  on  each  breast  we  see 

The  emblems  of  our  bv'd  Fraternity. 

No  warfare  wage  we  with  a  kindred  race, 
Bot  in  the  foremost  rank  we  take  our  place 
Wherever  aoght  of  pain  or  woe  we  find. 
Or  any  of  the  ills  of  human  kind. 
We  'tend  the  sulTrers  oooob— hb  pains  allay—' 
And  send  the  needy  joyful  on  their  way. 

Ton  sickening  wretch— exiled  from  home  and  friends 
In  the  hot  Lasar  house  his  frame  extends 
In  Ferer's  heat,— and  rolls  his  glasing  eye 
Once  more  aloft,— then  turns  him  rooad  to  die. 
Bat  no— low  bending  o'er  his  cooch  he  sees 
A  kindly  lace,— and  hears  the  word  of  peace. 
The  mystic  sign  is  passed,— his  friends  are  near 
To  iooth  hit  fcrePd  brain,— his  heart  to  efaeel^- 
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Onee  more  the  §ii£Pr«r  dreamt  of  borne  and  wife. 
And  Hope  fresh  sprioging^-ealls  him  back  to  life. 

Or  sbonld  the  fate  which  all  must  meet,  overtake 

That  pining  Brother,— he  scarce  dreads  the  blow. 

He  knows  that  those  dear  friends  will  ne'er  forsake 

Hit  wife  and  little  ones, — thoagh  he  lies  low ; 

That  o*er  them  will  be  stretch'd  a  snccoring  arm. 

To  guard,  provide  for,  and  to  shield  from  barm. 

In  mourning  weeds  we  slowlj  then  conrey 

His  lov'd  remains  to  meet  with  kindred  e\»y — 

Weep  when  we  hear  his  Tirtnes  called  to  mind. 

And  to  our  hearts  bis  memory  enshrine. 

These  are  our  principles,  these  the  acts  that  we 

Meet  to  commemorate  on  this  joyful  day. 

And  while  adTancing— as  adrance  we  must, 

Rememb'rittg  still  that  '  In  God  is  our  Trust  !* 

As  each  year  brings  again  the  joyful  time. 

Our  Order  shall  with  added  lustre  shine— 

And  beaming  on  our  ranks  from  Heaven  abore. 

Shall  shine  oar  motto,--*'  Friendship,  Truth,  and  Loto.' 

INonoich,  (Con.)  Aeioa,  SepL  12, 1844.] 


EDITOR'S    TABLE, 


!%€  Covenani  and  Official  Magazine.— Th\s  work  after  the  prewnt 
vdume  ceases  to  belong  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States.  By 
a  resolution  of  that  body,  passed  without  a  dissenting  vote,  a  Committee 
consisting  of  the  M.  W.  Grand  Sire,  Rep's  Wilson  of  New  York,  and 
Moore,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  have  been  appointed  to  dispose  of 
the  same  upon  the  following  terms: 

1st.  They  shall  consult  and  advise  with  the  G.  Cor.  Secretary* 

2d.  The  Official  Magazine  shall  be  published  on  the  sole  responsibility 
of  the  purchaser. 

3d.  That  all  original  or  selected  matter  for  the  Official  Magazine  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  G.  Cor.  Secretary* 

It  will  be  perceived  that  in  so  far  as  that  distinguished  body  could  ex* 
press  its  sanctions  of  the  Official  Magazine,  and  manifest  a  strong  desire 
for  the  continuance  of  its  publication,  the  action  of  the  G.  Lodge  of  the 
United  States  has  been  emphatic.  It  has  declared  in  the  language  of  its 
Committee  that  "an  institution  of  so  much  importance  as  that  of  the  I.  O* 
O.  F.,  which  is  daily  increasing  in  numbers,  and  whose  conduct  and 
doings  are  closely  observed  by  the  community,  should  have  some  official 
medium  of  extending  its  moral  influences,  of  defending  itself  from  nn** 
just  censure,  and  of  promulgating  its  acts  and  principles  amongjstits  mem* 
bers.''  The  Covenant  has  therefore  been  recopized  as  havmg  hereto* 
fore  responded  fully  to  its  design,  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  confidence 
of  that  body  in  its  entire  ability  to  protect,  guard  and  advance  the  great 
interests  of  Odd-Fellowship,  it  has  been  voted  with  unanimihr  that  the 
work  shall  be  continued  in  all  respects  as  heretofore  in  its  official  char^ 
acter,  changing  only  its  proprietorship. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  receive  proposals  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Magazine  have  caused  an  advertisement  to  be  placed  on  the  cover  of  the 
present  number,  to  which  we  invite  the  attention  of  all  who  feel  an  in* 
terest  in  the  subject.  It  may  be  expected  of  us  that  we  should  sqr 
something  of  the  probable  value  of  the  work,  as  we  have  enjoyed  an  op- 
portunity from  our  association,  of  observing  the  cause  of  its  difficulties 
and  inability  to  sustain  its  publication.  It  is  also  our  duty  to  disclose 
with  frankness  our  opinions  on  this  subject,  not  only  that  its  present 
proprietor,  whose  pecuniary  losses  have  been  great  in  its  emnis  to 
sustain  it,  may  have  the  fuU  benefit  of  all  that  we  can  with  propriefy 
60 
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say  in  its  behalf,  but  also  that  our  brethren  who  may  feel  disposed  to  bid 
for  it  may  do  so  understandingly.  We  shall  give  our  views  on  this  sub- 
ject with  perfect  sincerity.  In  the  first  place  the  Official  Magazine  from 
its  establishment  has  never  had  the  advantage  of  an  efficient  agency,  and 
has  been  pretty  much  left  to  itself  to  find  its  way  to  patronage;  every 
body  who  has  had  any  experience  in  the  business  of  periodical  publica- 
tion, knows  very  well  that  patronage  rarely  seeks  any  work,  no  matter 
how  ably  it  may  be  conducted,  but  that  the  very  best  enterprize  requires 
the  active  aid  of  patient  and  persevering  toil  to  put  it  in  successful  mo- 
tion. Secondly,  it  has  had  to  contend  wiUi  divided  counsels  in  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  United  States,  aod  a  spiiit  of  opposition  which  has  never 
ceased  has  been  directed  against  its  publication  under  its  present  propri- 
etorship, for  the  reason  which  has  been  assigned,  to  wit:  that  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  United  States  ought  not  to  engage  in  an]^  pursuit  which 
brou|ht  it  in  collision  with  private  and  individual  enterprise.  The  force 
df  this  objection  we  never  have  been  able,  we  confess,  to  see,  yet  it  has 
had  its  weight  in  seme  sections  of  the  countiy.  We  might  add  other 
reasons,  but  as  tiiey  have  been  sufficiently  declared  in  the  official  report 
aS  the  Affent  at  the  last  session  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
recur  to  them  again.  The  experience  of  every  man  will  not  fail  to  teach 
him  that  the  want  of  harmony  of  opinion,  and  the  existence  of  distracted 
counsels  in  the  proprietorship  of  any  enterprise,  would  of  itself  enervate 
the  strongest  effi>its  for  its  success.  Union,  concentration  of  mind,  and 
perfect  concord,  was  as  indispensable  in  the  action  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  United  Stales  in  reference  to  the  Official  Magazine,  as  it  would  be 
in  any  set  of  individuab  associated  to  effisct  any  sin^e  object,  and  just  as 
division  of  feeling,  disagreemeBt  and  the  absence  of  harmony  would  af- 
fect vitaUy  the  one,  it  would  with  equal  certainty  overpower  the  other. 
Such  has  unfbrtunately  been  Hie  position  of  the  Covenant,  and  the  oppo- 
sition to  its  publicatbn  under  existing  auspices  by  the  Grand  Lodges  of 
Connecticut,  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  three  among  the  strangest  ju- 
lisdiclions  of  our  confederacy,  could  not  therefore  fail  to  exert  the 
most  ininrioas  influence  upon  the  patronu;e  of  the  work.  The  extent  of 
that  influence  may  be  readily  imsgined  from  the  fact,  that  in  ihe  first  of 
these  States  during  the  last  year,  there  has  been  but  a  sbgle  subscriber, 
and  the  list  in  the  two  last  has  not  reached  a  half-a-desen, — yet  there  is 
a  large  constituency  in  each  of  eslishtened  and  intelUgent  brethren,  and 
from  the  unanimity  oi  the  vote  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  State* 
commendatory  of  the  Editorial  management  of  the  Magazine,  we  infer 
that  there  has  been  no  fault  in  those  States  with  the  conduct  of  the 
work.  It  is  obvious  therefore,  in  view  of  this  state  of  facts,  that  the  ob- 
jection to  the  proprietorship  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States 
took  a  firm  and  abiding  hold  a^nst  the  work  in  Connecticut,  Virgioiia 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  necessanlv  difiiised  iteelf  to  a  considerable  extent 
over  other  sections  of  the  brotherhood.  It  is  true  that  there  was  a  strong 
attachment  for  the  work  in  most  of  the  other  States,  yet  the  very  facts 
of  the  continuing  opposition  to  it,  and  the  uncertainty  of  ks  result,  had 
the  eflect,  if  not  of  lessening  the  efibrts  of  its  friends,  certainly  of  check- 
ing their  endeavors  in  its  behalf;  for  ourselves,  we  confess  we  partook 
largely  of  the  latter  feeling.  To  say  nothing  of  the  entire  absence  of  an 
effici^t  agent  during  the  Uiree  years  oi  the  existence  of  the  Covennt,  it 
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'will  be  apparent  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  its  fsdlnre  to  succeed 
under  the  adverse  circumstances  in  which  it  was  placed  is  not  at  all  re- 
markable, and  so  far  firom  discouraging  individual  efibrt,  should  on  the 
contrary,  satisfy  every  mind  that  by  the  removal  of  the  vital  objections 
which  have  operated  agunst  its  patronage,  it  must  beyond  all  controversy, 
in  the  hands  of  a  tactAil,  enterprising,  industrious  business  man,  become 
a  general  favorite  in  the  Order,  and  afford  a  handsome  remuneration  to  its 
new  pn^rietors.  Individual  interest  is  ever  watchful  and  prompting,  and 
under  such  direction  much  of  the  unavoidable  expense  and  outlay  inci- 
dent to  a  public  undertaking  may  be  avoided,  a  consideration  of  great 
moment  in  all  matters  of  this  kind. 

All  that  is  necessary,  in  our  opinion,  to  insure  the  success  of  the  Of- 
ficial Magazine,  is  activity  and  industiy  on  the  part  of  its  proprietor,  and 
fitness  on  the  part  of  its  Editor.  It  must  be  made  a  periodical  worthy  of 
the  Order,  and  therefore  its  pages  should  reflect  the  opinions  and  pro- 
ductions of  the  ablest  brethren  amon^  us.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that 
its  mere  semi-official  connexion  wiUi  the  Grand  Lodee  of  the  United 
States,  will  be^  it  up,  it  must  intrinsically  command  Uie  support  of  an 
intelligent  community,  and  as  its  means  augment  they  should  be  applied 
with  a  liberal  hand  in  the  employment  of  talent  in  and  out  of  the  frater- 
nity, in  order  that  it  may  take  rank  among  the  best  periodicals  of  the 
day. 


September  Session^  1844. — ^In  our  experience,  which  now  runs 
through  a  period  of  sixteen  years  in  Odd-Fellowship,  we  have  never  wit- 
nessed a  spectacle  at  once  so  commanding  and  so  ^tifying  as  that  pre- 
sented by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  at  its  late  session.  Nine- 
teen States  of  this  Union  were  fully  represented,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  if  possible  to  add  to  the  interest  of  the  scene,  the  eldest  and 
youngest  P.  G.  Sire  of  the  Order  were  present,  Amon^  those  not  rep- 
resented, Mississippi  and  Alabama  are  numbered,  both  of  which  had 
chosen  Representatives,  neither  of  whom  took  their  seats,  the  former  on 
account  of  the  lateness  of  the  period  at  which  he  received  his  credentials 
and  the  necessity  of  his  return  to  Mississippi ;  the  latter  in  consequence  of 
the  failure  to  receive  his  credentials,  for  which  he  waited  during  the 
whole  session. 

In  point  of  industry,  talent,  and  brotherly  bearing  that  body  has  never 
been  surpassed  if  equalled,  since  the  formation  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
United  States. 

We  give  in  this  number  a  summary  of  the  legislation  of  the  session, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was  emphaticsdly  a  business  session. 
The  most  important  act  passed  was  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to 
revise  the  Work  of  the  Order.  The  necessity  of  this  measure  it  is  be- 
lieved has  been  universally  allowed,  and  the  subject  heretofore  has  been 
adjourned  from  time  to  time,  the  rather  from  an  apprehension  of  the  great 
expense  and  trouble  necessarily  incident  to  such  an  undertaking  than  to 
any  (;pnsiderable  objection  to  the  reasonaUeness  add  propriety  of  the 
r^^Ssure. 
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That  the  Represenlatives  were  perfectly  in  earnest  upon  this  subject, 
is  very  clear,  from  the  fact  that  the  proposition  was  carried  by  a  heavy 
Tote  and  from  the  unusual  mode  adopted  of  selecting  the  Committee. 
The  fear  is  now  that  so  wide  a  field  is  open,  that  the  spirit  for  change 
may  run  riot  and  mischief  be  done — ^for  ourselves  we  have  no  a|>prehen- 
sioQS  on  this  score,  we  believe  there  is  sufficient  of  the  old  leven  in  the 
conformation  of  the  Committee  to  retain  all  that  is  truly  valuable  in  the 
existing  Work,  should  such  a  spirit  possibly  exist — ^but  we  cannot  per- 
mit ourselves  for  a  moment  to  believe  that  there  is  any  disposition  to  in- 
terfere with  any  principle  of  the  Work,  if  such  an  expression  may  be  al- 
lowedf  and  by  that  term  we  mean  any  feature  which  can  be  sustained  on 
principle. 

The  Committee  (always  excluding  of  course  our  humble  self)  is  com- 
posed  of  brethren  of  intelligence,  experience  and  great  iudgment,  they 
are  emphatically  "picked  men,**  and  will  enter  upon  their  laborious  office, 
with  an  eye  sinele  to  the  welfare  of  our  beloved  Order,  and  with  hearts 
full  of  love  for  ue  institutions  of  Odd-Fellowship.  Let  then  our  friends 
who  have  been  as  it  were  bom  with  the  Order  and  who  have  strengthened 
with  its  strength,  dismiss  their  fears,  that  the  ancient  fabric  is  to  be  sac- 
rificed at  the  shrine  of  the  Moloch  spirit  of  innovation — antiquity  never 
Jet  could  present  a  mantle  broad  enough  to  cover  the  obliquities  of  poor 
uman  nature,  and  the  productions  of  mind  however  consecrated  by  age, 
are  yet  but  the  creations  of  &llible  beings — above  all,  the  things  of  one 
age  must  be  made  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  march  of  intellect, 
to  the  state  of  man,  his  refinement,  and  his  progressive  improvement 


General  Suwmary  of  Laws  and  ResoJutione  passed  at  the  late  Session  ofiAe 
M.  fV.  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States. 

Besolutions  of  condolence  and  sympathy  upon  the  death  of  P.  G.  Sire 
Gettys. 

To  print  the  journal  of  proceedings  from  day  to  day. 

That  a  Committee  appointed  at  one  session  were  bound  to  report  at  the 
next,  although  some  or  its  members  ceased  to  be  Representatives. 
To  confirm  the  warrants  for  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maine. 
For  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Rhode  hland. 
For  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  Hampshire. 
For  the  Grand  Encampment  of  Massachusetts. 
To  amend  the  Constitution  as  follows : — **No  brother  shall  represent  a 
Grand  I^ge  or  Grand  Encampment  in  this  Grand  Lodee,  unless  he  re- 
rides  in  the  State,  District  or  Territory  where  the  Grand  Lodge  or  Grand 
Encampment  of  which  he  ofiers  himself  as  a  Representative,  is  located." 

That  a  motion  to  pos^xme  indefinitely  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, was  in  order. 

To  confirm  the  Dispensations  granted  for  Encampments,  as  follows. — 
Michigan  No.  1,  Detroit,  Michigan ;  Hochelagan  No.  1,  Province  of  C'«n- 
ada,  Montreal;  Frontier  No.  3,  Weston,  Missouri;  Narragansett  No."*), 
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Providence,  Bhode  Island;  Nashaonan  No.  1,  Nashua  and  Wonalanset 
No.  2,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire ;  Franklin  No.  3,  Macon,  and  Cata- 
hoochie,  No.  2,  Georgia.  For  Subordinate  Lodges  as  follows : — ^To  the 
Province  of  Canada,  Queen's  Lodge  No.  2,  at  Montreal;  Prince  Albert 
No.  3,  St  John's,  Canada.  To  South  Wales,  Great  Britain,  Ivorian  No. 
1,  Tredegar;  Covenant  No.  2,  Monmouth.  To  the  Province  of  Canada, 
for  a  Grand  Lodge  at  Montreal. 

To  amend  the  26th  Rule  of  Order  by  striking  out  the  words  "which 
shall  be  decided  without  debate." 

To  institute  a  Grand  Lodge  in  Michigan,  at  Detroit. 

To  confirm  the  rank  of  brother  Smith  of  Michigan,  as  a  P.  G. 

To  authorize  the  D.  D.  G.  Sire  of  Indiana  to  receive  the  petition  of  the 
applicants  and  institute  Bethlem  Encampment  in  said  State. 

Resolutions  of  condolence  and  sympathy  upon  the  death  of  P.  G.  M. 
R.  S.  Hinman,  of  Connecticut 

To  award  a  blank  Diploma  to  each  Grand  Representative. 

That  McGowan  &  Treadwell's  edition  of  the  Journal  is  the  official 
version. 

That  all  future  publications  of  the  Journal  correspond  with  said  version. 

To  authorise  the  Grand  Secretary  to  have  an  edition  of  200  diplomas 
printed,  and  such  further  quantity  as  in  his  discretion  may  be  requisite. 

To  restrain  improper  lectures  on  the  subject  of  Odd-FeDowship. 

To  discontinue  the  Official  Magazine  after  1st  Dec.  1844. 

To  dispose  of  the  same  to  individuals  upon  conditions  that  all  matter 
published  therein  shall  have  the  approbation  of  the  G.  Cor.  Secretary. 

A  By-Law  establishing  the  usage  in  relation  to  A.  T.  P.  W. 

To  authorize  a  deputation  to  confer  Patriarchal  degrees  upon  Scarlet 
brethren  at  Fayettevilie,  N.  C. 

To  authorize  Subordinate  Lodges  or  Encampments  in  their  discretion, 
to  initiate  or  confer  degrees  without  charge. 

To  elect  by  ballot,  a  Committee  to  revise  the  Lectures  and  Charges. 

To  establish  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Principality  of  Wales,  at  Tredegar. 

That  a  proposition  to  amend  a  By-Law  was  in  order. 

To  provide  for  the  settlement  of  all  claims  against  the  Official  Magazine. 

To  present  to  P.  G.  M.  James  L.  Ridgely,  a  suitable  gold  medal. 

To  prefer  Bro.  Neilson,  if  his  terms  are  as  favorable  as  any  other  bid- 
der, for  the  Official  Magazine. 

To  approve  the  removal  of  the  G.  Lodge  of  Texas  from  Austin  to 
Houston. 

To  regulate  and  make  uniform  the  mode  of  examining  visiting  brethren. 

To  adopt  and  make  uniform  visiting  and  clearance  cards. 

To  direct  the  Cor.  Secretanr  to  have  a  plate  enmved  for  the  same, 
and  to  prohibit  the  printing  of  the  same  from  and  after  Ist  January  1845. 

To  cause  the  language  of  the  Order  to  be  vnitten  in  cypher  and  de- 
posited in  the  archives  of  the  Grand  Lodge. 
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To  establish  a  fiscal  year,  beginning  1st  July,  and  terminating  80th 
June. 

To  forfeit  charters  of  Lodges  and  Encampments  failing  to  report  for 
four  successive  quarters. 

To  concur  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

To  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  the  Grand  Sire  and  Cor.  Secretary  as  to 
the  construction  of  the  Resolution  22nd  Sept.  1842,  in  relation  to  con- 
ferring Patriarchal  degrees  upon  Scarlet  Brethren  in  States  where  En- 
campments are  established. 

To  authorize  Subordinate  Lodges  to  determine  for  themselves  upon  the 
subject  of  opening  and  closing  with  prayer. 

To  sustain  the  appeal  of  Trenton  Lodge  against  the  censure  of  the  G. 
Lodge  of  that  State. 

To  confirm  the  Constitution  of  the  Grand  Encampment  of  Massachu- 
setts, of  Michigan  Lodge  and  Michigan  Encampment  of  Michigan. 

To  confirm  the  Constitution  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Georgia,  excepting 
the  12th  Article. 

To  confirm  the  warrants  for  the  following  Lodges  and  Encampments. 
Georgian  No.  3,  Ancient  Brothers  No.  4,  llgonia  No.  5,  Sabbatis  No.  6, 
Penobscot  No.  7,  Relief  No.  8,  Natanis  No.  9,  and  Lincoln  No.  10,  of 
Maine ;  Roger  Williams  No.  3,  of  Rhode  Island ;  Michigan  No.  1, 
Wayne  No.  2,  Pontiac  No.  3,  Jackson  No.  4,  Peninsula  No.  5,  of  Michi- 
gan; Washington  No.  1,  Iowa;  Hillsborough  No.  2,  Wechamet  No.  3, 
Washington  No.  4,  White  Mountain  No.  5,  Piscataqua,  No.  6,  of  New 
Hampshire;  Rose  of  the  Valley  No.  3,  of  Wisconsin;  Maehigonne  £n- 
campmeni  No.  1,  Eastern  Star  No.  2,  Sangaraore  No.  3,  and  Katahdn  No. 
4,  of  Maine. 

To  declare  a  Representative  already  admitted  from  a  State  G.  Lodge, 
incapable  of  representing  a  Grand  Encampment  at  the  same  time. 

To  appoint  a  Committee  to  contract  for  public  printing. 

To  abolish  the  Side  Degrees  of  Encampments. 

To  discontinue  the  printing  of  Grand  Lodge  and  Grand  Encampment 
returns,  and  to  substitute  Reports  of  D.  D.  G.  Sires. 

To  present  to  each  Representative  the  1st,  2nd  and  3d  volume  of  the 
Official  Magazine,  and  to  dispose  of  the  balance  on  hand  at  $1  per  vol. 

To  direct  the  Cor.  Secretary  to  furnish  blank  reports  to  Grand  Lodges 
and  Encampments  and  Subordinate  Lodges  and  Encampments  under  &is 
jurisdiction. 

To  authorise  a  commission  to  examine  the  State  of  the  Order  in  Il- 
linois, with  general  powers. 

To  confirm  the  Constitution  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  Hampshire, 
except  Section  9  of  Article  7. 

To  publish  1000  copies  of  the  Journal. 

To  print  500  copies  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  in  pamphlet  form. 

To  supply  each  Lodge  and  Encampment  now  under  and  hereafter  to  be 

under  this  jurisdiction,  with  a  copy  of  McGowan  &  TreadwelPs  Journal. 
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To  subscribe  for  50  copLss  of  the  same  for  that  purpose. 
To  COD  firm  the  Constitution  of  Washington  Encampment,  Tennessee. 
To  authorise  the  Grand  Sire  to  fill  vacancies,  if  any,  on  Committee  ta 
revise  the  Work. 

Unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  M.  W.  Grand  Sire  Hopkins. 


Ifames  of  the  Eleciwe  Officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsybania,  L  O. 
of  0.  F.,for  the  year  1844. 


JOHN  PERRY, 
N.  B.  LEIDY, 
W.  W.  WEEKS, 
WM.  CURTIS, 
F.  K.  MORTON, 
HORN  R.  KNEASS, 
JOSEPH  BROWNE, 


-  M.  W.  G.  Master. 
R.  W.  D.  G.  Master. 

-  R.  W.  G.  Warden. 
R.  W.  G.  Secretary. 

-  R.  W.  G.  Treasurer. 

I    R.  W.  G.  Rep's. 


Savannah,  Ga.  August  7,  1844.  ) 

0.     5 


Office  of  the  R.  W.  G.  Lodge,  Geo. 

Dear  Sir  &  Brother, — The  Annual  Communication  of  this  Grand 

Lodge  was  held  this  evenine  at  Odd-Fellow's  Hall,  M.  W.  G.  Master  A. 

N.  Miller  in  the  chair,  at  which  time  the  following  Officers  were  elected 

for  the  ensuing  year. 


A.  N.  MILLER, 
ROBERT  AUSTIN, 
EDWARD  J.  JONES, 
RICHARD  WAYNE, 
ELISHA  H.  ROGERS, 
JAMES  J.  MOREL, 
JOHN  OLIVER.       . 
EDWARD  S.  KEMPTON, 
GEO.  W.  MILLER, 


M.  W.  G.  Master. 
R.  W.  D.  G.  Master. 
R.  W.  G.  Warden. 
R.  W.  G.  Secretary. 
R.  W.  G.  Treasurer. 
R.  W.  G.  Chaplab. 
W.  G.  Conductor. 
W.  G.  Guardian. 
W.  G.  MarshaU. 


P.  G.  Elisha  Parsons,  of  Live  Oak  No.  3,  was  unanimously  elected 
our  Grand  Representative,  and  we  congratulate  the  Order  in  havinj^  so 
firm  and  devoted  a  friend  to  the  cause  of  Odd-Fellowship,  who  is  fully 
able  and  competent  in  every  respect  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  high 
and  ennobling  station  to  which  he  has  been  csdled.  It  gives  me  great 
satisfaction  to  say  that  the  onward  march  of  our  Order  in  this  State  still 
continues,  and  that  the  coming  winter  will  bring  many  excellent  additions 
to  our  Order.  Our  city  remains  remarkably  healthy,  and  we  have  no 
cause  to  doubt  but  what  it  will  remain  so  throughout  the  summer. 

Respectfully  yours,  in  F.  L.  and  T. 
GEO.  W.  MILLER,  G.  Secretary. 


HOMX    CORRESPONDENCE. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  G.  H.  P.  7.  P.  Shajfner,  dated  Boston,  August 

28M,  1844. 
I  have  been  in  Boston  several  davs.    I  have  visited  a  number  of 
Lodges  &c.,  and  it  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the  Or- 
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der  does  emphatically  prosper  more  here  than  in  any  other  part  <rf  the 
Union.  I  was  here  two  years  ago,  and  then  the  Order  was  reyiving 
from  its  former  aupineness,  as  you  recollect  that  the  Order  was  estab- 
lished in  this  city  in  1820,  and  is  therefore  next  to  the  oldest  State  in  the 
Union.  Of  the  veterans  of  that  day  a  few  remain,  among  which  I  find  dd 
Father  Hersey  P.  G.  Master  of  the  State,  and  also  Dr.  Guild,  the  present 
D.  D.  Grand  Sire,  who  has  labored  ver^  hard  for  the  cause,  and  no  one 
deserves  more  praise  than  those  two  which  I  have  mentioned ;  they  have 
toiled  hard  and  success  has  crowned  their  labors.  The  Order  in  Maasa* 
chusetts,  yea!  all  New  England  will  ever  be  under  obligations  to  these 
two  for  the  prosperity  of  the  cause  in  this  region. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  a  celebration  at  Portland,  on  Friday ; 
the  day  was  very  rainy,  and  it  was  postponed  until  the  next  A%y\  some 
one  or  two  thousand  left  for  home,  as  hundreds  came  from  all  (urections 
to  participate  in  the  festivities  of  Aat  day. 

An  address  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  W.  P.  Fessenden,  who  is  a  full 
Patriarch.  It  was  eloquent  indeed.  The  Order  in  Portland  is  conducted 
in  the  best  style,  and  I  have  never  been  in  any  section  of  countiy  where 
the  Order  was  conducted  with  more  skill  and  ability  than  in  New  Eng- 
land. There  were  in  the  procession  about  1,600  and  many  were  not  out 
on  account  of  the  streets  being  so  muddy.  After  marching  through  the 
principal  streets,  the  procession  moved  to  the  large  pavibon,  where  all 
partook  of  a  sumptuous  dinner,  after  which  toasts  were  drank  with  cold 
water,  some  speaking,  and  quite  a  pleasant  hour  was  spent,  though  we 
were  hurried  off  by  the  time  arriving  for  departure  for  Boston,  where  we 
arrived  that  evening,  delighted  with  our  trip.  A  daughter  of  Maryland 
represented  your  State,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  responding  for  my  own 
State,  and  also  for  yours,  in  her  behalf,  as  she  was  my  travelling  com- 
panion. 

New  England  indeed -deserves  all  the  praise  which  can  be  given  her. 
I  as  a  far  western  member,  will  give  her  full  praise  wherever  and  when- 
ever I  can. 


Keniucky — Extract  of  a  letter  from  Bro,  William  H.  Damson,  tUed  Lanh 
isville,  August  31,  1844. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  of  the  present  prosperity  of  Lorraine 
Lodge  No.  4,  L  O.  O.  F.,  of  this  place.  We  have  at  present  sixty-two 
brothers  in  full  membership,  and  are  increasing  our  numbers  weekly,  and 
bid  fair  to  be  as  large  as  any  Lodge  in  the  Western  country.  Throughout 
this  State  the  Lodges  generally  are  prosperous;  all  transactions  conducted 
with  peace  and  harmony.  The  spirit  of  our  Order  appears  to  be  increas- 
ing, and  respecting  the  health  of  this  our  State,  would  respectfully  refer 
you  to  the  veiy  small  amount  of  relief  granted  to  sick  brothers,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Kentucky. 

As  Secretanr  of  Lorraine  Lodge,  it  becomes  a  duty  incumbent  on  me 
to  notify  you  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  said  Lod^  P.  G.  M.  J.  Ellis  was 
expelled  from  the  Order  for  conduct  unbecoming  an  Odd-Fellow,  by 
peculating  the  funds  of  the  Lod^  whilst  Treasurer,  and  involving  his 
securities,  by  throwing  the  responsibilities  of  his  indebtedness  upon  tnemi 
who  are  also  brothers  of  this  Lodge. 


So   (Oo   (S>9   T^i 


THE  COVENANT 

AND  OFFICIAL  MAGAZmS 

OP  THE  GRAND  LODGE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES- 

Vol*  Iir  NOVEMBER,    1844.  No.  11, 

ODD-FELLOWSHIP: 

The  aHribuita  ttnd  characteristics  necessary,  both  in  its  essential  principles 
md  objects,  and  in  the  conduct  of  its  members^  to  secure  its  pemument  ew» 
istence  and  prosperity. 

BT    RBT.     BKO.     OARini    FORBBf. 


It  will  be  obsenred  by  eveiy  one,  \vho  examines  the  histoi^  of  human 
tiffidn  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  attention,  that  some  institubons  which 
liave  arisen  among  men,  have  been  permanent  and  enduring ;  while  others 
have  had  a  mere  ephemeral  existence.  Some  have  arisen,  and  by  slow 
degrees  extended  themselves  very  widely  in  society^  and  became  perma- 
nently established  institutions  in  the  community ;  while  others  have  arisen 
tinder  the  most  favorable  auspices  and  spread  themselves  as  if  by  magic ; 
but  in  a  few  years  they  disappeared  from  among  men,  without  leaving  a 
trace  behind,  and  are  kndwn  only  as  things  that  were. 

With  this  great  fact  before  us,  the  question  presses  home  upon  our 
minds — ^Why  this  difference  of  destiny  ?  What  great  principle  or  fact 
gave  permanency  to  the  one,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  downfall  of  the 
other? 

In  reply  to  this  question,  I  remark,  there  aie  tWo  gteat  facts  in  the 
history  of  the  institutions  that  have  arisen  among  men,  which  have  al- 
ways determined  their  fate,  and  they  must  determine  the  fate  of  every 
institution  now  in  existence,  or  that  may  hereafter  arise,  in  human  society, 
so  long  as  the  laws  which  now  prevail  in  the  physical  and  moral  world, 
and  control  the  destiny  of  human  affairs,  maintain  their  existence. 

I.  Jill  institutions  that  have  become  permanently  established,  possess  some 
ifiirinsic  excellence  in  themselves  and  are  designed  to  benefit  arid  actttaUy  do 
benefit  mankind. 

It  has  beea  well  said,  ''  Truth  never  dies — it  is  immortal."  And  so  it 
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nay  be  said  of  institutions  which  hare  their  foundation  in  truth,  and 
which  are  but  the  embodiment  of  some  great  and  true  idea — they  are  inn 
mortal.  At  least,  they  are  so,  until  some  institutions  are  started,  which 
are  a  more  perfect  exponent  of  the  ideal  truths  they  were  designed  to  rep- 
resent. Then  they  will  be  superseded  by  the  new,  sooner  or  later,  how- 
ever pertinaciously  the  friends  of  the  old  may  adhere  to  them,  or  indus- 
triously and  peiseveringly  they  may  labor  to  sustain  them.  We  see  this 
position  abundantly  established  in  the  history  of  Judaism  and  Christiani- 
ty. Judaism  saw  a  great  many  phases  in  its  condition  and  prospects  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  Sometimes  it  was  prosperous  and 
flourishing,  and  all  the  people  were  given  to  its  practice.  At  other  times 
it  seemed  almost  rooted  out  of  the  land,  and  idolatry  and  heathenism  to 
have  usurped  and  become  permanently  established  m  its  place.  Bat  k 
would  revive  and  increase  until  these  usurpers  were  expelled,  and  it  again 
obtained  the  control  of  the  public  mind.  Here  is  the  fact,  and  the  ques- 
tion now  arises,  Why  was  it  so  ?  Nothing  that  men  could  do,  sustained 
its  antagonists  in  public  mind.  The  efibrts  of  the  most  powerful  Idngs, 
with  all  their  arts,  and  devices  and  power  could  not  sustain  idolatry  and 
heathenism.  They  might  at  times  seem  to  have  gained  a  perfect  triumph, 
and  think  they  had  destroyed  Judaism  root  and  branch,  so  that  not  a  soli- 
tary fibre  was  left  to  sprout  and  ^w.  But  even  while  they  were  con- 
gratulating (themselves  upon  their  supposed  triumph,  it  was  gathering 
strength  in  secret,  and  in  an  unexpected  moment,  came  forth  in  ovei^ 
whelming  power,  and  cast  down  and  destroyed  its  antagonist  It  was 
•ilenced,  but  not  killed. 

There  is  a  memorable  circumstance  related  in  the  Old  Testament,  in 
confirmation  of  this.  Elijah  supposed  all  Israel  had  abandoned  Judaism, 
■o  complete  had  become  the  apparent  triumph  of  idolatry,  and  that  he 
alone  was  left  to  stand  up  in  il»  defence.  Yet  he  was  assured  there  were 
'*left  seven  thousand  in  Israel,''*  who  had  not  participated  in  the  general 
apostacy,  caused  by  the  bloody  enactments  of  their  vile  and  wicked  rulers. 
In  due  time  these  rallied,  and  the  religion  of  their  fathers  again  assumed 
its  control  among  the  people.  Thuj^  it  ever  was.  Now  the  question  is, 
Why  was  it  so?  I  answer,  it  was  because  Judaism  was  the  embodiment 
of  a  great  truth  or  truths.  Had  it  been  rooted  out  by  idolatry,  it  would 
have  been  a  permanent  triumph  of  falsehood  over  truth,  which  cannot  be, 
because  truth  is  immortal.  A  temporary  triumph  may  and  often  has  been 
obtained  by  falsehood  over  truth ;  but  in  the  end,  truth  invariably  comes 
off  conqueror.  But  when  Christianity  comes  in  conflict  with  Judaism,  it 
achieves  a  permanent  triumph  over  it  At  least,  we  have  the  testimony 
of  eighteen  hundred  yean,  in  proof  of  this  positicm.  And  why  is  it  so  ? — 
Why  has  Christianity  been  more  successful  in  its  conflict  wiih  Judaism, 
than  idolatry  was  ?  It  is  because  it  is  a  more  perfect  representative  of  the 
same  greats  truths,  while  idolatry  was  the  antagonist  of  both,  not  merely 
in  outward  form,  but  in  the  principles  it  represented.  It  wss  the  embodi- 
ment of  error  and  falsehood,  and  therefore  could  not  secure  a  permament 
victory,  as  Christianity  has.  The  same  great  truth  is  sustained  by  the  his- 
tory of  Christianity,  first  in  its  conflict  with  idolatry,  and  then  with  infideli- 
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ty.  Idolatty  achieved  several  apparent  triumphs  over  Christianity;  but 
those  triumphs  were  only  apparent  Its  very  defeats  were  its  strength, 
and  only  the  sure  prelude  of  its  more  permament  establishment  and  wider 
diffusion. 

The  French  Revdution  mav  serve  as  an  illustration  of  Infidelity's  con* 
flict  with  Christianity.  Infidelity  and  irreligion,  in  the  outset,  gained  a 
complete  triumph  over  a  corrupt  form  of  this  religion ;  but  they  could  not 
hold  their  own  against  even  the  feeble  representation  of  its  truths,  by  this 
corrupted  form,  although  backed  up  by  the  greater  share  of  the  learning  and 
influence  of  the  country,  and  all  the  power  and  ingenuity  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  was  wielded  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  it  from  the  face  of  the 
land,  and  the  minds  of  the  people.  They  returned  to  that  very  form  which 
had  driven  them  to  infidelity ;  and  although  tha  French  mind  is  much  lib- 
eralized, there  is  no  people,  I  suppose,  in  which  religion  is  now  seated 
more  firmly,  as  a  principle.  The  same  is  true  of  all  institutions  which  are 
the  representatives  of  great  truths.  They  may  pass  through  a  great  many 
phases,  and  often-times  seem  to  be  the  sport  of  fortune,  in  their  progress 
to  a  permanent  establishment ;  but  however  diverse  these  may  be,  they 
ultimately  come  off  victorious.  Such  is  the  testimony  borne  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  past.  Hence  we  confidently  believe,  that  whatever  institution 
is  the  embodiment  of  some  great  practical  truth  and  its  just  and  full  rep- 
resentative, will  be  permanent.  At  least,  that  it  will  maintain  its  exist- 
ence, until  something  more  perfect  is  introduced  to  take  its  place.  Longer 
than  this,  it  is  not  desirable  that  it  should  exist. 

II.  Allinstiiuiions  thai  have  become pennanently  established,  have  aHain-' 
ed  this  end,  by  its  friends  acting,  in  some  good  degree,  in  their  intercourse 
with  the  world,  in  conformity  with  their  principles. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  even  those  institutions,  that  have  at- 
tained a  permanent  establishment,  have  passed  through  various  phases ; 
that  alternate  defeat  and  triumph  have  been  their  lot ;  and  that  although 
often  cast  down,  never  destroyed.  They  have  also  experienced  widely 
different  fates  in  different  places  at  the  same  time.  In  som^  places  they 
flourish  and  are  in  the  ascendency,  while  at  the  same  moment,  in  another 
place,  they  are  trodden  down  and  apparently  destroyed,  and  in  some  places 
so  in  reality.  Now  why  is  it  so  ?  It  has  been  mainly  owin^  to  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  profess  to  be  the  friends  of  these  institutions.  Thev 
have  either  disregarded  their  principles  in  their  conduct,  neglected  their 
interests,  or  which  has  been  the  case  usually,  they  have  done  both.  The 
history  of  the  world,  I  believe,  does  not  furnish  an  instance,  in  which  a 
good  and  holy  cause  has  fallen  into  disrepute  and  decay,  after  once  attain- 
ing a  tolerable  degree  of  influence,  except  through  the  nedect  or  abuse 
of  its  prdfessed  friends.  The  history  of  both  Judaism  and  Christianity 
furnish  numerous  illustrations,  and  defences  of  this  position,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  those  which  might  be  adduced  from  other  sources.  Not  an  instance 
has  secured  ray  attention,  in  which  reverses  have  attended  either  of  these 
causes,  which  has  not  been  produced  by  the  misconduct  or  neglect  of  its 
friends,  or  those  who  claimed  to  be  such.  This,  has  been  the  source  of 
all  the  mischief  that  has  befallen  them.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  where- 
ever  any  good  cause  has  met  with  prosperity  and  success,  it  has  been  at- 
tained through  the  fidelity  of  its  friends.  They  have  been  true  to  its  prin- 
ciples, in  some  good  degree,  in  their  intercourse  with  the  world,  and  care- 
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fully  watched  and  guarded  its  interests,  The  history  of  all  good  institii- 
tions  affords  abundant  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  this  position.  Hence 
however  true  the  maxim  may  be,  '^  Magna  est  Veritas^  et  prevakini,*^  it  is 
equally  true,  that  human  efforts  are  the  great  and  indispensable  means  of 
attaining  this  result.  Without  these  in  its  behalf,  this  maxim  would  never 
be  verified. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  sufficiently  manifest,  I  trust,  that  in  or* 
der  to  secure  the  permanent  establishment  of  any  institution,  it  is  neces- 
sary, first  of  all,  that  it  be  founded  in,  and  be  the  representative  of,  some 
great  truth  or  principle,  aiming  at  the  promotion  of  human  good;  and  ia 
the  second,  that  its  friends  be  practically  true  to  those  principles  in  their 
conduct,  and  seek  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  institution  by  labors  and 
efforts  in  its  behalf.  Further  argument  to  establish  these  positions,  in  any 
reflecting  mind,  I  deem  quite  unnecessary. 

In  the  remarks  already  made,  I  have  labored  to  establish  the  two  posi- 
tions argued,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  institution  of  Odd-Fellowship 
to  the  test,  and  inquiring  into  the  prospect  of  its  permanent  prosperity  and 
success.  It  is  now  enjoying  a  singular  degree  of  prosperity,  and  extend- 
ing itself  with  an  almost  unparalleled  rapidity.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  becomes  its  true  friends  earnestly  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  upon  which 
its  continued  prosperitv  and  permanent  establishment  depend ;  ior  the  day 
of  great  prosperity  is  the  day  of  the  greatest  danger  to  the  permanency  of 
any  institution.  More  good  institutions  have  been  utterly  prostrated  and 
their  very  existence  hazarded  by  unusual  prosperity,  than  by  adversity 
and  trial. 

It  becomes  every  Odd-Fellow,  therefore,  diligently  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  the  institution,  its  objects  and  purposes,  and  to  strive  to  ascer- 
tain what  is  necessary,  on  the  part  of  its  friends,  to  secure  its  continued 
prosperity  and  success.  Without  attention  to  these  things,  great  as  is  the 
prosperity  of  the  institution  at  the  present  time,  the  day  of  misfortune  must 
come,  and  adversity  as  great  and  disastrous  will  ensue,  as  the  present 
prosperity  is  striking  and  illustrious. 

It  has  been  shewn,  I  think,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  intelligent  and 
reflecting  mind,  that  in  order  to  secure  the  permanency  and  prosperity  of 
any  institution,  it  is  necessary  that  it  possess  within  itself  some  intrinsic 
excellenoe,  and  that  it  be  aimed  at  the  promotion  of  human  good  and  hap« 
piness :  and  also,  that  its  friends  conduct,  in  some  good  degree,  in  their 
intercourse  with  one  another  and  the  world,  in  conformity  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  institution.  Now  the  question  for  every  true  Odd-Fellow  to 
ask  in  relation  to  the  institution  of  Odd- Fellowship,  is  this — Is  it  characi- 
terised  by  these  features  ?  In  other  words — ^Does  it  possess,  of  itself,  any 
intrinsic  worth?  Is  it  calculated  to  improve  individuals,  and  through 
them  and  their  efforts  and  influence,  society  ?  And  do  its  members  act, 
in  any  good  degree,  in  conformity  with  its  principles  and  designs  ?  These 
are  questions  which  vitally  concern  us  as  Odd- Fellows,  both  as  thev  re- 
late to  the  interests  of  the  Order,  and  those  of  the  community  and  the 
world.  For  if  the  institution  does  not  possess  intrinsic  excellence,  it  is 
not  worth  an  effort  to  sustain ;  and  however  good  it  mav  be  of  itself,  if  its 
members  do  not,  in  some  good  degree,  act  in  conformity  with  its  princi- 

Sles,  it  cannot  be  sustained.     It  will  fall  to  pieces  of  its  own  rottenness, 
owever  zealously,  and  industriously,  and  perseveringly  we  may  labor  tp 
sustain  it 
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I.  Does  the  instiiuHan  of  Odd-FeOawskip  possess  any  inirinsic  excel' 
len^e,  and  is  it  aimed  at  the  promotion  of  human  good? 

To  the  initialed  this  questioa  needs  no  reply ;  but  to  the  uninitiated  ex- 
planation is  needed,  and  I  answer  in  the  affirmative.  And  it  will  be  my 
purpose  to  show  wherein  and  how. 

1.  It  is  founded  on  three  great  principles,  which  are  the  only  true  basis 
of  all  virtue,  morality  and  religion  in  human  society — Friendship,  Love 
and  Truth.  Take  these  away,  and  virtue,  and  morality  and  relision  be- 
come a  mere  name,  an  empty  shadow,  without  either  body  or  soul.  And 
it  is  the  design  of  the  institution,  in  all  its  forms,  ceremonies  and  rites,  to 
impress  these  principles  upon  its  members,  and  secure  their  practical  ob- 
servance in  their  intercourse  with  one  anoUier  and  the  community.  This 
every  brother  of  the  Order  knows.  Indeed,  I  may  say,  that  a  portion  of 
the  business  of  every  Lodge  meeting  is  the  practical  observance  of  these 
principles,  not  only  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other  there,  but  in  in- 
quiring after  the  health  and  condition  of  all  brothers.  If  such  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  institution,  I  ask — Has  it  not  intrinsic  excellence?  This  no 
body  will  deny.  It  is  then  worthy  of  our  most  earnest  and  persevering 
efforts  to  sustain  and  extend  it  in  the  community. 

2.  Not  long  since  a  worthy  clergyman,  in  discoursing  upon  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  present  age,  named  as  one  of  its  most  prominent  features, 
the  tendency  to  combinations.  After  naming  several,  all  of  which  were 
aimed  either  at  pecuniary  gain  or  the  promotion  of  party  interests,  he  re- 
marked, that  such  was  the  character  of  all  combinations  that  now  come 
into  existence.  They  were  low  in  their  aims,  and  soulless  in  principle ; 
and  that  a  combination  which  should  have  for  its  object  the  promotion  of 
honesty  and  integrity  in  business  transactions,  would  be  the  wonder  of  the 
age.  Now  I  undertake  to  say,  that  the  institution  of  Odd-Fellowship  is 
just  such  a  combination.  One  of  its  leading  aims  is  to  secure  honesty 
and  fair  dealing  among  its  members.  Any  member  guilty  of  dishoncs^ 
or  trickery  in  trade  is  subject,  upon  complaint,  either  to  reprimand,  sus- 
pension or  expulsion,  according  to  the  character  and  aggravation  of  the 
offence,  and  there  is  no  escape.  Beside  this,  no  one  thing  is  more  dili- 
gently inquired  into,  when  a  candidate  is  proposed  for  initiation,  than  his 
character  as  a  business  man — his  reputation  for  honesty  and  integrity  in 
his  dealings  with  his  fellow-men.  And  for  no  one  thing  are  candidates 
more  frequently  rejected,  than  the  discovery  of  acts  of  treachery  and  dis* 
honesty  in  their  dealings.  Many  are  the  individuals  that  have  been  re- 
jected, and  their  names  had  "immorality'^  written  upon  them,  for  this  thing 
alone,  when  in  every  other  respect,  they  would  be  regarded  eminently 
worthy  of  being  initiated  into  the  Order.  Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  Odd- 
Fellowship  not  only  aims  at  making  its  members  honest  in  their  dealings, 
but  is  calculated  to  exert  an  influence  upon  the  community  in  favor  of 
honesty.  And  this  is  done  not  only  by  the  example  and  personal,  indi- 
vidual influence  of  the  members  of  the  fraternity,  but  by  the  whole  might 
of  the  influence  of  the  institution  as  an  institution,  or  organized  body.— . 
For  it  says  to  every  man  coming  upon  the  stage  of  active  life,  if  you  wish 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  Order,  and  the  privileges  it  confers,  you  must 
be  a  fair  and  honest  man  in  your  dealings  with  mankind,  or  you  cannot 
secure  them ;  and  if  once  secured,  you  cannot  retain  them  except  by  con^ 
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tinuing  such  a  character.     The  institution  therefore  is  a  combination  to 
promote  honesty  and  inteofrity  among  men,  in  their  pecuniary  dealings. 

3.  The  institution  aims  at  bringing  together  men  of  the  most  discordant 
•pinions,  both  political  and  religious,  and  uniting  them  in  the  bonds  of 
charity  and  brotherly  love.  And  such  is  the  fact.  While  the  institution 
is  based  upon  the  three  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity, — Friend- 
ship, Love  and  Truth,  it  embraces  among  its  members  those  of  all  creeds, 
standing  and  professions  in  society,  "whose  conduct  entitles  them,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  world,  to  the  character  of  honest  and  true  men.  Here  is 
the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  day  laborer,  the  artizan,  the  merchant,  the 
lawyer,  the  physician,  the  man  of  science,  and  the  clergymen  of  all  sects ; 
the  most  humble  private  citizen  and  the  most  honored  statesman,  all  are 
brought  together  in  this  institution  on  one  common  level  as  brothers,  and 
bound  to  regard  and  treat  each  other  as  such.  Here  differences  of  reli- 
gion, politics  and  stations  in  society  are  lost  in  brother,  and  are  unknown 
to  the  initiated.  No  insidious  distinctions  are  here  permitted  to  exist,  and 
no  arrangments  arc  made  for  the  bestowment  of  our  charities,  which  are 
calculated  to  remind  the  poor  brother  of  his  poverty.  Benefits  are  guar- 
anteed alike  to  rich  and  poor.  Such  being  the  nature  and  arrangements  of 
the  insUtution,  all  must  see,  that  it  is  designed,  and  that  its  effect  must  be, 
to  break  down  all  conventional  distinctions  in  society — all  distinctions  not 
founded  in  merit,  and  to  bring  men  together  on  the  common  level  of  friends 
and  brothers ;  to  foster  a  broader  charity  in  society,  and  secure  a  degree  of 
union  and  good  feeling  which  might  not  otherwise  exist  in  the  communi- 
tv*  The  blessings  such  a  state  of  things  is  designed  to  secure  to  indivi- 
duals, society,  our  common  and  beloved  country,  and  the  world,  I  need 
not  undertake  to  point  out,  had  I  either  time  or  space  allowed  me. 

So  much  for  the  benefits  the  institution  is  calculated  to  confer  upon  so- 
ciety. To  these  I  might  add  many  others  it  secures  to  the  individual 
members.  But  I  must  forbear,  as  I  am  extending  this  article  much  be- 
yond my  original  design.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  institution  is  emi- 
nently charitable,  so  far  as  relates  to  its  members  especially.  Its  motto 
is—"  Do  good  to  all  men,  especially  to  the  brotherhood.'*  Here  then,  I 
pause  and  ask — Has  not  this  institution  the  first  requisite  for  its  perpetui- 
ty and  prosperity,  intrinsic  excellence,  and  the  aim  at  the  promotion  of 
human  good  and  happiness  ?  This,  I  think  nobody  can  deny,  with  the 
facts  stated  before  them.  And  it  is  on  this  ground,  we  think  it  worthy 
our  efforts  to  sustain  and  extend  it. 

n.  Do  the  members  of  the  fraternity  of  Odd' Fellows  in  /my  good  degree 
conform  to  the  principles  of  the  institution^  in  their  conduct  and  intercourse 
with  one  another  and  the  world? 

Good  and  useful  as  we  regard  our  institution  in  its  principles  and  de- 
signs, its  prosperity  and  perpetuity  must  depend  mainly  upon  the  fidelity 
of  its  friends.  But  a  direct  answer  to  the  question  before  us,  might  seem 
fioniewhat  egotistical.  I  shall,  therefore,  leave  each  one  to  answer  it  for 
himself,  and  confine  what  few  remarks  I  have  to  offer  to  the  negative  view, 
remarking  by  the  way,  that  I  suppose  Odd-Fellows  are  very  much  like 
other  men,  and  are  as  true  to  their  principles  as  Christians  are  to  their 
professions.  The  reason  why  I  take  this  view  of  the  subject,  is,  that  it 
is  more  for  our  interests  to  know  our  defects,  than  to  congratulate  ourselves 
or  one  another  upon  our  excellencies.    In  one  of  the  exposures  of  the 
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Order,  which  its  author  and  his  friends  anticipated  would  afford  an  op- 
portunity, of  which  they  were  desirous,  for  ''thousands  of  the  members'' 
to  **  come  out  and  acknowledge  its  truth,"  the  worst  thing  he  has  made 
out  by  alleged  facts,  is,  that  ''the  religious  spirit  which  seems  to  flow 
through  their  degrees  is  regarded  by  few,  if  any,  of  the  members.     Reli- 

fion  is  often  made  a  cloak  to  the  vilest  hypocrisy."  That  there  should 
e  instances  of  disregard  of  the  principles  inculcated  by  the  institution, 
and  of  hypocrisy,  is  not  strange.  This  is  no  more  than  exists  in  the  Chris-^ 
tian  Church ;  and  if  this  circumstance  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  denounc-*^ 
ing  the  institution  of  Odd- Fellowship,  the  Christian  Church  must  fall  by 
the  same  weapon.  I  know  there  are  inconsistencies  enough  in  the  con-' 
duct  of  members  of  the  Order.  I  know  there  is  much  profanity  in  con- 
versation on  the  part  of  too  many  of  its  members,  a  thing  strictly  forbidden 
by  its  laws.  But  I  know  there  is  not  that  general  and  reckless  disregard 
of  the  principles  of  the  institution,  its  enemies  would  have  the  world  be-' 
lieve.  I  would  not  palliate  or  excuse  a  single  fault  of  the  members ;  but 
truth  and  justice  demand  thus  much  should  be  said,  lest  it  be  inferred  that 
we  consent,  by  our  silence,  to  the  truth  of  what  is  alleged  against  the  fra^ 
temity. 

I  have  mentioned  these  things  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention 
of  brothers  to  the  mischief  even  the  few  inconsistencies  in  their  conduct 
that  may  be  seen,  are  calculated  to  do  the  institution.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  regard  to  profanity.  No  one  reproach  is  so  often  thrown  in 
my  teeth,  as  that  of  the  profanity  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Order. — 
And  I  would  beg  of  such  brothers  to  seriously  consider  the  effect  such 
conduct  must  have  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  institution,  in  the  minds  of 
many,  whose  good  opinion  we  should  not  despise.  We  have  seen,  that 
the  principles  of  the  institution  of  Odd-Fellowship,  are  good,  and  aimed  to 
benefit  and  bless  mankind,  if  carried  out  in  practice.  This  is  a  firm  foun-^ 
dation,  and  all  that  is  wanting  to  sustain  the  institution,  and  to  secure  for 
it  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  all  the  virtuous  and  good,  is  the  faithful  observ- 
ance of  its  principles  by  the  members,  in  their  intercourse  with  mankind 
and  society.  Let  every  true  Odd-Fellow  see  to  this,  as  he  values  hi» 
own  peace  and  moral  good,  and  the  prosperity  and  success  of  the  institi>^ 
tion  of  Odd-Fellowship. — Symbol. 


TO   THE    OHIO. 


•  T    CAROLIMB    M.    lAWTBB,   07    XBW    TOBX. 


Flow  on  thoa  noble  riTer, 

Flow  on  with  rapid  tide, 
The  mighty  MissiMippi  wnitf 

To  clasp  thee  at  his  hride ! 
Flow  on  till  thou  haat  mingled 

In  fond  and  elote  embraoet 
And  ended  in  his  eager  anna- 

Thy  lonely  maiden  race  1 
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Ohio!  liiir  Ohio! 

A  qnceD  of  betutjr  thoa. 
And  mtny  «  liTiog  jewel  decks 

Thjr  proud  tnd  regal  brow ! 
fhy  gorgeons  bridal  garmentf 

With  forestfl  wide  are  fringed. 
And  wild  garlands  wreath  thy  head/ 

With  aatumn  beauty  tinged ! 

ft  oil  on  bright  stream  forever  ! 

O,  who  shall  say  when  first 
fhy  waters  on  the  laughing  day, 

In  songs  of  gladness  barst  ? 
What  old  forgotten  races. 

In  generations  past 
Grew  up  and  flourished  by  thy  shorotf 

And  vanished  all  at  last? 

Oh,  tell  us,  if  thou  knowest, 

What  giant  hands  of  yore. 
Built  op  the  vast,  mysterioua  mounds 

That  stud  thy  bloomiog shore! 
For  man  their  deep  reeetses 

Exploreth  still  ia  Tain, 
And  science  idly  wastes  her  art 

The  secret  to  explain ! 

tVe  know  that  in  them  hidden 

Lies  many  a  mouldering  bone. 
And  hyerogliphical  derice 

Canred  rudely  on  the  stone ! 
But  what  far  ages  ga?e  them  birth. 

And  what  the  tale  may  be, 
Veiled  by  those  mystic  signs,  is  known 

To  only  God  snd  thee  ! 

And,  say,  where  is  the  red-man. 

Who,  in  his  bark-canoe. 
Launched  fearlessly  upon  thy  wares 

And  o'er  them  swiftly  flew  ? 
Alas,  he  comes  no  longer, 

Whero  strangely,  side  by  side. 
The  white- man's  belching  firo-bosts 

j^hoot  flaming  down  thy  tide ! 

Lo !  as  I  speak,  a  shape  of  gloom 

Uprises  from  thy  misty  breast» 
And,  like  a  spirit  from  the  tomb) 

Points  sadly  to  the  distant  West ! 
Then  slowly  turning  to  the  sky. 

Thrice  lifts  its  hand  with  withering  firowtf. 
And,  with  a  fixed  and  threatening  eye 

Again  beneatli  the  waf  e  sinks  down ! 
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O,  «pirit,  ftero  aad  ?eogeruI, 

I  know  thee  who  thou  art ! 
The  Manitan  has  fccn  in  wrath 

Hit  children  all  depart ! 
Before  the  pale-face  driven. 

Like  leaves  before  the  blast. 
From  all  their  old  familiar  haunts 

They  have  forercr  passed ! 

But  their  names  forever  with  us — 

To  their  conquerors  a  stain — 
On  many  a  monntain,  stream  and  scai 

A  memento  will  remain ! 
In  the  mighty  mounds  they  fashioned 

In  their  days  of  strength  and  pride. 
And  in  thy  broad  and  sweeping  flow* 

Will  their  spirits  long  abide  ! 

Flow  on  thou  fiiir  Ohio- 
There  's  a  cadence  in  thy  aong, 

That  wakes  a  feeling  in  my  heart 
I  would  not  now  prolong ! 

I  will  hie  me  where  thy  marmnn 
On  my  ear  no  more  may  swells 

Till,  to  thy  bright  and  hurrying  tide, 
I  breathe  my  last  farewell ! 
Oftis  JUMf,  (Meter  SS,  1843L 


ADDRESS. • 


f,    C.    9BRaT« 


Twelve  montlis  have  rolled  away  and  are  now  numbered  with  the 
past,  since  our  Order  first  found  a  foot-hold  in  the  Capital  of  our  beloved 
State.  Its  rapid  strides  here,  have  not  only  astonished  the  eood  people  of 
our  own  city,  but  they  have  been  the  wonder  and  the  delight  of  brethren 
of  the  Order  belonging  to  other  Lodges  and  towns  and  cities.  And  let 
us,  brethren  of  Sylvan  Lodge  No.  4,  remember  that  our  onward  career 
here,  depends  upon  our  conduct,  upon  our  adherence  to  those  principles 
by  which  we  profess  to  be  governed. 

Like  every  order,  professing  to  be,  at  least  in  some  measure,  a  secret 
order^  novelty  is  its  (Odd-Fellowship's)  extrinsic  support''^i\ie  staff  upon 
which  it  seemingly  leans,  or  rather  the  wand  with  which-'— magician-like 
•—it  entices  into  its  folds  those  who  are  curious  to  *'  find  out  every  new 
thing,"  or  to  dive  into  the  mysteries  of  that  that  claims  to  come  laden  with 
the  wonders  of  antiquity.    Three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  are  quite 

•Dellftred  July  90^  1844,  at  the  AmuTcnaiy  of  «<  Bylvan  Lodge  Na  4»»  MUodfnltei  Goa 
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sufficient,  as  to  length  of  time,  to  destroy  in  part  the  power  of  this  ma^« 
cal  wand — ^to  break  in  twain  this  staff  upon  which,  apparently,  our  Order 
leaned  for  support.  So  far  as  the  community  in  which  we  live  is  concern- 
ed, its  novelty  is  ^one.  It  no  longer  gives  point  and  force  to  the  curiosi- 
ty of  those  around  us,  as  it  hitherto  did  when  scores  of  our  fellow-mea 
were  nightly  at  the  outer  door,  inquiring  of  our  ever-watchful  sentinel, 
*•  may  we  know  what  this  new  doctrine  whereof  thou  speakest,  ie." — 
Nor  can  the  charm  with  which  age  invests  it,  be  to  it  a  rock  which  will 
safely  shield  it  from  the  evil  effects  of  the  lethargy  of  those  who  should 
ever  have  at  heart  its  honor  and  its  maintenance,  or  against  the  apparent 
satiety  of  that  prying  inquisitiveness  of  which  every  citizen,  good  or  bad, 
of  any  community,  is  more  or  less  possessed. 

It  matters  not  now  to  what  early  age  we  may  be  able  to  trace  its  exist- 
ence. Coming  to  us,  as  it  did,  venerable  for  its  age  and  for  its  piety, 
thousands  of  our  countrymen  united  beneath  its  banner.  Throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  land  Lodges  of  Odd-Fellows  have  sprung  up, 
numbering  their  tens  of  thousands.  Lookers-on — those  of  our  fellow-citi- 
zens who  yet  remain  without  the  pale  of  our  Order — say,  hold,  enough  \ 
let  us  see  whether  this  institution,  claiming  for  itself  such  antiquity,  such 
purity,  such  an  exalted  character,  is  all  that  it  professes  to  be.  What  if  it 
daims  to  have  its  origin  in  the  city  of  the  Cesars — ay,  and  to  have  rank- 
ed amon^  rts  admirers  the  Cssars  themselves  ?  What  if  it  boasts  of  hav- 
ing flourished  among  those  ancients  honored  of  all  men  for  their  learning 
and  wisdom  ?  What  if  it  stood  erect  and  breasted  successfully  the  murky 
waves  of  the  dark  ages  that  rolled  over  the  whole  face  of  this  beautiful 
earth,  well-nigh  en^ulphing  in  one  common  ruin  all  that  was  good,  noUe 
or  great,  and,  standmg  erect,  came  out  of  this  ordeal  brighter  and  purer 
than  ever  ?  What  of  all  this — if  its  power  is  diminished,  and  its  followers 
maintain  not  its  purity  ?  The  time  has  passed  when  any  association  can 
so  commend  itself  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  by  the  boast  of  antiquity,  as 
to  insure  stability  or  success.  It  must  prove  itself — ^ood  must  result  from 
it  The  day  in  which  superstition  ruled  the  world  is  no  more.  Its  iroa 
dominion  is  overthrown — ^thought,  education  and  reason  have  taken  its 
}>lace ;  and  every  thing,  whether  tracing  its  origin  back  to  times  immemo- 
rial or  the  offspring  of  the  present  age,  that  demands  the  respect  and  af- 
fection of  mankind  mast  have  within  itself  worth — ^power  to  speak  as  one 
having  authority,  commending  itself  bv  its  aims,  its  influences,  its  works. 

Now  that  the  novelty  of  our  Order  has  in  a  great  degree  passed  away, 
and  the  boast  of  antiquity  lost  its  charm,  are  we  to  hang  our  harps  upon 
the  willows  ?-^^are  the  songs  that  so  often  greet  the  ear  and  gladden  the 
heart  of  the  Odd-Fellow  within  the  walls  of  his  own  revered  temple  to  be 
sung  no  more  ?  Are  the  lessons  so  pure«  so  exalted,  which  he  has  so  often 
received  from  those  he  delights  to  honor,  no  more  to  be  read  in  his  hear- 
ing, anrd  to  be  impressed  on  his  heart  ?  God  forbid.  Odd-Fellowship  in 
our  belored  country  has  attained  to  the  age,  the  beauty  and  the  vigor  of 
the  strong  youne  man,  who,  being  just  cast  loose  from  every  power  that 
hitherto  guarded  his  steps  and  is  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  bids  fair 
to  buffet  manfully  and  successfully  with  the  cares  and  oppositions  of  life, 
and  to  fulfil  with  honor  to  himself  the  end  of  his  creation.    Its  sole  de- 

Sendence  now  is  its  intrinsic  wotth — every  other  prop  is  thrown  from  un- 
er  it    Its  intrinsic  worth !  go  compute  the  pain,  the  mental  iabor,  the 
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hours  and  days  and  years  of  toil  endured  by  the  great  and  good  men  of  all 
ages  who  wrote  and  toiled  for  the  good  of  man,  and  ye  have  not,  ye  can- 
not arrive  at  a  fractional  part  of  its  value.  Can  ye  compute  the  worth  of 
the  Word  of  Life  ?  On  that  rock  is  our  house  built,  and  the  winds  and 
tiie  storms  and  the  waves  may  beat  against  it :  it  shall  never  fall.  The 
intrinsic  worth  of  Odd- Fellowship !  let  it  be  our  constant  boast,  and  let  us 
be  "  its  witnesses."  If  we  are  true  to  ourselves  and  to  the  spirit  of  our 
Order,  Sylvan  Lodge  will  ever  be  prosperous.  Ye  know  where  the  foun- 
dation stone  of  our  Order  was  laid !  This  may  strike  the  newly  initiated 
as  far-fetched,  but  in  the  spirit  and  the  letter  it  is  true.  Who  is  the  Odd- 
Fellow  ?  He  who  can  give  3'ou  the  grip,  the  signs  and  the  tokens?  He 
who  on  an  anniversary,  in  the  procession,  goes  beyond  the  first  in  gaudy  ap- 
parel  and  tinsel  show  ?  <*  Tis  not  all  gold  that  shines."  He,  who  being 
a  ''  head  and  shoulder"  taller  in  wealth,  pride  or  station,  than  his  fellow, 
taps  (condescendingly  as  he  supposes,)  at  our  door  for  admission,  and  be- 
comes one  of  us  by  paying  the  pitiful  sum  of  the  fees  and  the  dues  ?  These 
are  not  Odd- Fellows.  Behold  the  snow-capped  Alps !  see  their  glaziers, 
their  rugged  sides,  their  fearful  heights !  With  what  awe  do  ye  gaze  upon 
their  unequalled  sublimity !  Far  off,  nearly  up  the  ascent  of  one  of  these 
ice-bound  mountains  is  a  group  of  travellers — perhaps  there  from  curiosi- 
ty, perhaps  from  necessity.  Their  progress  is  slow  and  heavy — night 
approaches — ^the  heavens  forbode  a  storm — already  they  begin  to  discharge 
themselves  with  pitiless  rage  upon  the  weary  group,  who,  overcome  with 
fatigue  and  cold  sink  down  to  die.  Morning  dawns— on  yonder  height 
the  smoke  of  an  habitation  mounts  up  through  the  cold  clear  air — it's  from 
the  Hospice  of  St.  Bernard.  The  forms  of  its  benevolent  inmates  may  be 
seen  issuing  from  it,  commencing  their  God-like  but  arduous  and  danger^ 
ous  task  of  descending  the  mountain  sides  in  search  of  those  who  may 
have  lost  their  way.  Hark !  the  well-known  bark  of  the  faithful  mastiff! 
Through  danger  and  difficulty  they  reach  the  spot,  and  with  hearts  of 
compassion  behold  the  unfortunate  helpless  at  their  feet.  Their  hospi* 
table  mansion  is  thrown  open  to  receive  them  and  their  precious  burden. 
With  care  and  tenderness  the  way-worn  travellers  are  restored  to  health 
and  vigor,  and  on  departing  leave  with  the  blessing  of  pious  hearts  and 
sinless  hands  resting  on  their  heads.  These  are  Odd-Fellows ;  and  those 
who  in  all  ages  have  done  likewise,  and  those  who  in  this  age  do  like- 
wise. These  are  they  who  maintain  the  purity  of  the  Order ;  who,  re- 
gardless of  difiiculty  and  danger,  go  about  doing  good— whose  motto  is, 
<'  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive ;"  and  would,  rather  than  have 
an  earthly  diadem,  be  among  those  who  shall  receive  the  divine  approval : 
*<  I  was  an  hungered  and  ye  gave  me  meat,  thirsty  and  ye  gave  me  drink, 
naked  and  ye  clothed  me,  sick  and  in  prison  and  ye  visited  me."  Breth- 
ren, I  feel  assured  that  ye  of  Sylvan  Lodge  will  falsify  the  charge  that  has 
gone  out  against  us,  that  we  are  a  selfish  people.  As  a  Lodge  we  will 
abide  by  our  rules  and  our  laws,  but  as  men,  forming  not  only  that  Lodge 
but  a  portion  of  mankind,  we  will  show  to  the  world  that  the  lessons  im- 
bibed from  our  nursing  mother  warm  the  breast  and  elevate  the  character 
•^--teaching  us  to  be  lovers  of  our  fellow-beings,  lovers  of  good  order  and 
lovers  of  country. 

Every  association,  no  matter  what  its  pretensions,  is  liable  to  the  hatred 
and  envy  of  restless  and  troublesome  men.    A  kindred  institution,  and 
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one  too  for  which  we  entertain  the  w^mest  regard— deserving  the  ycner- 
ation  of  all  as  it  does — the  cry  of  the  orphan  and  the  moan  of  the  widow 
having  never  reached  it  in  vain,  has  had  to  encounter,  through  all  ages, 
the  bitterest  animosity.  Every  charge  that  prejudice  could  invent  has 
been  arrayed  against  it.  Yet  it  stands— and  clothed  in  its  native  purity, 
bids  defiance  to  the  shock  of  time  and  to  the  malice  of  bigotry  and  of  ig- 
norance. We  need  not  think  to  escape — already  we  are  a  shining  mark. 
Envy  has  hurled  at  us,  even  at  this  early  day,  some  of  her  most  poisoned 
darts.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  excite  the  fears  of  our  countrymen. 
As  an  association  we  have  been  declared  dangerous  to  free  institutions ! — 
Shall  we  descend  to  notice  such  a  charge  ?    Are  we  called  on  to  com- 

Cmit  the  duty  we  owe  to  our  families,  our  country  or  to  our  €Jod  ?  The 
e  of  country  is  not  only  indirectly  but  directly  taught  by  the  principles 
of  our  Order.  Dangerous  to  free  institutions !  Impossible.  Dr.  Durbuv, 
in  his  remarks  on  England,  says,  that  while  he  was  in  Manchester,  the 
operatives,  compelled  by  want,  rose  en  masse  zaA  demanded  higher  wages. 
The  Chartists,  desiring  a  change  in  the  government,  were  very  active  in 
endeavoring  to  win  them  over  to  their  political  creed,  and  as  a  means  of 
exciting  them,  placed  in  the  public  parts  of  the  city,  placards  calling  upon 
every  association  to  run  upon  the  Bank  for  gold.  Among  others  the  Odd- 
Fellows  were  called  upon,  but  we  read  not  of  their  noticing  the  call.  A» 
an  association  they  had  nothing  in  view  but  the  good  of  tne  Order,  and 
the  protection  of  their  widows  and  orphans.  They,  as  a  body  could  bear 
without  a  murmur  the  yoke  of  tyranny ;  but  as  men,  who  could  blame  them 
if  they  looked  upon  the  purse-proud  aristocracy  of  their  country  with 
batred-^y,  with  that  hatred  that  calls  for  war  to  the  knife.  This  same 
aristocracy  of  England,  are  of  all  men  the  most  heartless  and  the  worst 
enemies  of  mankind.  Thousands  annually,  at  their  very  doors,  having 
asked  in  vain  for  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  their  tables,  drop  into  prema- 
ture graves,  leaving  their  wives  and  children  houseless  beggars,  exposed 
to  all  manner  of  evil  both  moral  and  physical.  Had  the  Odd-Fellows 
obeyed  the  calls  of  the  Chartist,  and  rising  with  their  oppressed  country- 
men, made  Victoria  tremble  on  her  throne,  who  would  not  have  bidden 
them  Grod-speed  ?  But  as  an  Order  they  had  but  one  work  to  perform, 
that  was — to  maintain  its  purity.  Are  we  less  pure  than  our  brethren  on 
the  other  side  of  the  great  deep  ?  I^ess  patriotic  than  they  ?  Even  op- 
pression oould  not  move  them  from  their  straight  forward  ^course;  and 
shall  we  dare  to  meditate  in  secret  conclave  ought  against  our  free  and 
happy  country  ?  The  curse  of  God  would  be  upon  us.  No,  no,  the  land 
of  our  birth  and  our  liberty  is  too  dear  to  us ;  no  man  can  move  us  from 
the  path  of  duty ;  no  party,  however  designing,  talented  or  powerful,  can 
shake  our  patriotism.  To  a  man  the  sentiment  of  one  of  Israel's  prophets 
towards  his  own  loved  country  would  be  adopted  by  us  towards  our  more 
than  loved  county,  when  in  the  ardor  of  his  patriotism  he  exclaims : — 
«*  If  I  forget  thee,  0  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning.  If 
I  do  not  remember  thee  let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth." — 
But  why  notice  the  groundless  charges  made  against  us.  Let  envy  and 
hatred  do  their  worst,  we  will  regard  them  not,  but  move  on  in  the  even 
tenor  of  our  way. 

Every  thing  demands  at  our  hand  care  and  watchfulness.    We  know 
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not  how  soon  a  brother  or  brothers  may  be  laid  upon  beds  of  sickness  to 
linger  there  and  then  to  die ;  we  know  not  how  soon  we  may  be  called 
upon  to  answer  the  knock  of  a  brother's  orphan  at  the  Treasury  door  de- 
manding that  protection  due  to  him  as  the  child  of  an  Odd-Fellow.  I 
would  not  pretend  to  intrude  upon  you,  advice,  for  there  are  among  you 
wiser  heads  ;  but  permit  me  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  repealing  all  com- 
pulsory laws  in  regard  to  public  and  private  regalia.  Let  these  alone  to 
the  option  of  the  members  of  the  Lodge.  There  are  but  few,  I  can  assure 
you,  who  will  not  supply  themselves  when  necessary — no  man  will  be 
outdone  by  his  fellow-man  if  in  his  power  to  prevent  it.  And  if  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  State  or  of  the  United  States  so  far  forget  the  end  of  the  Or- 
der as  to  put  upon  the  Subordinate  Lodges  *'  burdens  too  grievous  to  l>e 
borne,''  such  as  the  purchasing  of  silver  stars  and  other  useless  ornaments, 
let  us  affectionately  and  forcibly  remonstrate,  declaring  that  we  cannot 
consent  to  *'  spend  our  substance  in  riotous  living." 

We  have,  brethren,  great  cause  of  gratitude  to  that  superintending  Pro- 
vidence who  overruleth  all  things  for  good.  Not  one  of  our  number  has 
been  cut  down  by  the  hand  of  death !  Few  if  any  of  the  Lodges  can  from 
any  one  year's  beginning  to  its  end,  say  that  they  have  thus  escaped.— 
Some  of  our  brethren  have  been  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  near  and  dear 
friends,  and  who  of  us,  so  dead,  so  lost  to  every  brotherly  feeling  that  did 
not  mourn  with  them.  Death  directly  has  not  been  among  us.  Long 
may  we  escape  his  fatal  notice. 

In  thinking  of  the  past,  may  we  not  ask  ourselves  whether  our  meeting 
together  from  week  to  week  has  been  to  us  beneficial  ?  Has  it  added  to 
sociability  ?  While  assembled  here  have  we  felt  we  were  one  great  fami- 
ly ?  When  we  met  in  the  world  how  were  our  salutations  ?  Were  the 
"  how  d'ys"  that  fell  from  our  lips  cold  and  senseless,  or  did  they  come 
from  hearts  big  with  kind  regard  ?  These  are  questions  worthy  of  our 
consideration.  Let  us  improve  upon  them  and  upon  the  past.  As  a 
Lodge  may  it  not  be  said  of  us  that  we  had  a  mushroom  existence  ;  that 
as  soon  as  care,  toils  or  difficulties  sent  athwart  our  pathway  their  scorch- 
ing heat  we  gave  up  the  ghost ;  rather  let  us,  by  clinging  close  to  the  let- 
ter and  spirit  of  the  principles  of  Odd-Fellowship  gain  for  ourselves  a  name 
as  lasting  as  time.  As  Mont  Blanc  raises  his  head  proudly  and  sublimely 
above  his  Alpine  brothers,  so  may  we,  bidding  defiance  to  all  opposition, 
tower  not  only  far  above  our  enemies — but  in  the  spirit  of  generous  rivalry 
raise  our  heads  proudly  and  sublimely  above  our  brother  associations, 
whose  aim,  like  ours,  is  to  reach  the  very  Heavens. 


ODE, 

TO  BE  SUNG  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  A  LODGE. 


AIR  — AULU    LANO    •  T  II  R  . 

Hail  !  Brothen,  who  hsTe  met  again. 
With  Lore's  fraternal  band ; 

Joined  hjr  the  myttic  three  link'd  chain. 
In  Lodge  once  more  we  stand. 
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United  let  u  firmly  be. 

And  by  our  actions  prore 
That  tre  most  cordially  agree, 

In  Friendship,  Truth,  and  Lore. 

While  here  together  we  are  bound 

By  Friendship's  b allow 'd  chain; 
Let  there  be  no  discordant  sound, 

A  brother's  heart  to  pain : 
May  union,  harmony,  and  peace. 

Like  that  which  reigns  abore, 
Dwell  here ;  and  we  shall  thus  increase 

Our  Friendthip,  Truth,  and  Love. 


Ckarttdonf  5.  C 


What  pnnciples  tend  io  duration  and  happiness — are  men  governed  by  these 
prmciples — how  may  they  become  subject  to  them  1 


•  T    BRO.    LHCIOi    BBLL,    OP    XBW    TOBX. 


It  is  well  occasionally  to  remove  the  thick  and  beautiful  garments  of 
words  and  theories  with  which  truth  is  clothed  and  accustom  our  percep- 
tion to  its  naked  surface — to  withdraw  our  attention  from  its  particular 
features  and  extremities  and  look  at  it  as  a  body,  and  admire  its  symmetry. 
Duty  is  the  offspring  of  truth  and  by  familiarity  with  one  we  shall  not  fail 
to  recofimize  the  other. 

Amid  details  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  sum  which  they  make  up.  Glid- 
ing over  the  ocean's  surface  we  neither  fathom  its  depth  nor  taste  of  the 
purity  of  its  fountains.  "  Plying  at  the  loom  of  life"  we  perceive  not  the 
motive  power  which  propels  its  vast  machinery.  Whence  emanate  all 
the  streams  of  organization  and  labour  that  give  variety  or  beauty  to  the 
scene  which  you  behold  on  looking  over  the  surface  of  society  ?  We 
scarce  know  why  we  do  half  what  we  do. 

It  is  well  for  the  man  who  pursues  diligently  his  daily  labour  to  perceive 
that  he  is  obeying  higher  commands  than  those  of  hunger,  cold  or  pride, 
and  that  if  he  fail  to  amass  sufficient  to  make  his  neighbour  envious  he 
ma^  ^et  rejoice ;  and  if  he  be  denied  the  luxury  of  imparting  beneficent- 
ly it  IS  well  for  him  to  know  that  he  is  still  co-operating  in  that  which  is 
great.  Let  the  benevolent  man  know  that  he  does  more  than  relieve  a 
brother's  wants  and  that  he  receives  more  than  a  brother's  gratitude. — 
Let  the  just  man  know  that  he  avoids  more  than  prisons  and  scorn,  and 
that  he  obeys  law  to  which  written  laws  are  but  annotations. 

All  substantiated  theories  and  reasonable  discussions — all  just  actions, 
lawful  associations  and  all  labour,  are  but  a  reiteration  of  axioms — a  re- 
presentation— a  re-echoing  of  truth,  though  the  echo  is  sometimes  so  dis- 
tant and  indistinct  as  scarcelv  to  be  recognized.  If  we  may  occasionally 
draw  near  to  the  voice  we  shall  be  less  liable  to  mistsdce  its  tones  when 
we  hear  them  suppressed,  remote,  or  mingled  with  errour. 
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Under  these  considerations  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  us  now  or  at  any 
time  to  attend  to  the  reply  that  truth  shall  give  to  the  following  inquirieSi 
viz: — 

What  Principles  tend  to  Duration  and  H<rppiness  ? 

Are  men  Governed  by  these  Principles? 

How  may  they  become  subject  to  them  ? 

These  are  questions  to  which  we  cannot  too  often  recur.  They  bear 
the  same  relation  to  all  other  questions  that  the  heart  and  the  lungs,  bear 
to  the  other  organs  of  the  body.  Thence  must  their  wasted  energies  be 
recruited — their  impurities  and  morbid  action  be  corrected ;  thence  must 
go  out  life  and  vigour  to  the  innumerable  capacities  and  perceptions  of  the 
system.  From  these  questions  issue  all  questions,  religious,  political  or 
social— of  banking,  merchandize,  law  or  humanity ;  all  are  subservient  to 
these,  and  all  learning  that  does  not  tend  to  elucidate  these  is  futile  or  evil. 
They  may  be  approached  from  innumerable  points  and  expatiated  upon 
interminably  and  perhaps  you  may  already  begin  to  wish  that  a  dogma 
might  take  the  place  of  a  dissertation  and  think  that  in  this  place  which  is 
the  customary  arena  of  wit  and  business,  the  repulsiveness  of  the  ons 
would  be  as  appropriate  as  the  soporifick  influence  of  the  other ;  but  if  in 
the  elucidation  of  our  subject  we  trace  the  intimate  relation  that  subsists 
between  the  high  principles  to  which  we  have  alluded  and  the  exercise 
of  "  benevolence  and  charity,"  it  may  invigorate  us  as  Odd-Fellows. 

As  all  language  regarding  the  mind  is  figurative  or  was  originally  bor- 
rowed from  that  which  properly  belongs  to  and  is  used  concerning  mate- 
rial objects,  it  will  not  be  worth  while  to  separate  distinctly  the  ideas  of 
duration  and  happiness,  for  the  same  names  must  be  given  to  all  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  details  that  tend  to  promote  the  one  or  the  other.  They 
both  and  all  their  causes  are  comprehended  in  the  terra  good. 

By  duration  we  do  not  mean  merely  the  opposite  to  annihilation  but  we 
mean  continuance  in  the  form  and  nature  which  appears  to  have  been 
given  by  the  Creator. 

The  principles  that  tend  to  duration  and  happiness  we  will  name  pro- 
gressiveness,  affinity  and  equality. 

Progressiveness  is  essential  to  duration.  Progressiveness  is  implied  in 
activity  or  motion ;  they  are  essential  to  duration. 

In  proving  principles  which  are  of  universal  effect  we  may  introduce 
illustrations  which  are  subject  to  universal  observation. 

Notice  the  stars,  they  move.  The  earth  moves.  The  waters  leave 
their  bed,  array  themselves  in  fleecy  or  prismatic  garnitures  and  play 
awhile,  they  kiss  the  earth  and  return  to  their  mother  ocean.  The  trees 
and  the  grass  work  in  their  laboratory  and  when  they  cease  to  work  they 
begin  not  to  be.    Man  is  active. 

The  philosopher  who  lured  the  lightning  to  perch  upon  his  band,  and 
who  acquired  both  his  skill  and  fame  by  industry,  once  wrote  «  man  is 
naturally  indolent,"  but  in  his  next  sentence  he  proved  that  indolence  was 
a  violation  of  his  whole  nature.  Perhaps  we  need  not  impugn  so*  respect- 
able authority,  but  may  admit  that  he  was  consistent,  if  we  adopt  as  ^th, 
that  which  at  first  seems  paradoxical,  namely — ^that  man  is  naturally  a 
violater  of  nature's  laws.  (Let  the  lexicographer  or  theologian  famish 
better  language.) 

We  do  not  perceive  that  activity  does  not  tend  ta  his  deration— we  casr 
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not  believe  that  bis  health  and  happiness  consist  in  idleness  and  stolidity. 
We  cannot  conceive  oi  mind  inert. 

We  inquire  not  why  it  was  made  necessary  for  all  to  move — ^why  the 
sun  might  not  have  forever  parched  one  side  of  the  earth  and  left  the  other 
in  eternal  night  and  ice,  and  thus  have  saved  the  use  of  almanacks  and 
lamps ;  or  why  man  might  not  have  been  rooted  to  the  earth,  thus  dispens- 
ing with  chains  and  walls,  and  laws  and  lawyers,  or  have  been  satisfied 
through  life  with  the  intellect  of  the  infant,  dispensing  with  books  and 
printers,  and  editors  and  orators ;  but  we  think  at  once  that  it  is  well  that 
man  should  stir,  and  that  the  earth  should  turn  around,  and  we  know  that 
if  Saturn  should  stop  in  his  course  there  would  be  trouble.  Whatever  we 
can  observe  appears  to  obey  the  law  of  progressiveness  or  to  decay  from 
the  violation  of  it;  hence  just  as  we  arrive  at  all  conclusions  of  natural 
law,  from  observation  or  facts  of  natural  history,  we  conclude  of  this  that 
it  is  a  necessary  and  universal  law. 

Do  you  believe  that  motion-progressiveness,  is  essential  to  duration  and 
that  whatever  ceases  to  act  begins  to  decay  or  become  merged  in  some- 
thing else.    Then  Odd-Fellows,  as  Odd-Fellows  be  active  ! 

But  in  their  movements  what  zigzag  courses  or  what  rushing  beyond 
space  might  all  the  heavens  make  if  it  were  not  for  affinity. 

Affinity  is  that  by  which  each  particular  atom  of  a  body  is  brought  and 
kept  in  contact  with  other  atoms.  By  virtue  of  this  force  they  form  a  body, 
sustaining  individuality  or  existence.  This  is  the  first  office  of  affinity 
and  another  is  like  unto  it ; — It  tends  to  bring  separate  and  distinct  bodies 
into  contact,  and  were  it  not  for  counteracting  force,  affinity  would  bring 
one  body  into  another.  This  principle  pervading  every  thing  unrestrain- 
ed would  render  every  thing  one  and  the  same,  and  we  should  be  depriv- 
ed of  such  things  as  here  and  there  in  space,  zxvipast  fmd  present  in  time^ 
and  have  no  use  for  the  words  tkis  and  that,  I  and  thou. 

As  our  organs  of  speech,  whether  the  speech  of  deed,  of  gesture,  of  the 
face  or  of  the  tongue  are  material,  we  can  convey  an  idea  of  the  mind 
only  so  far  as  we  can  trace  its  analogy  with  and  say  that  it  is  analogous  to 
matter.  That  the  principle  in  matter  which  tends  to  keep  in  contact  all 
of  the  particles  of  a  body  and  render  them  subservient  and  protective  to 
each  other — ^to  itself  as  an  individual  existence,  is  the  same  by  which  that 
body  imparts  a  force  to  others  and  attracts  them  unto  it ;  is  beautifully  il* 
lustrative  of  these  two  qualities  of  the  mind,  namely,  proper  self-regard 
and  benevolence  ;  which  two  are  not  opposed  but  are  as  one  equally  and 
altogether  tending  to  promote  the  happiness  and  excellence  of  meuj  indi- 
vidually and  collectively. 

In  man  obedience  to  the  law  of  affinity  will  lead  him  to  make  the  most 
of  himself  that  is  in  his  power — to  perfect  himself;  and  in  doing  this,  not 
opposed  to  the  doing  of  this,  he  will  also  impart  to  and  draw  from  others, 
assimilate  himself  to  them  and  attract  them  unto  him,  as  far  as  possible 
become  merged  in  them  and  identified  with  them.  This  is  the  exercise 
of  that  which  is  called  love  or  friendship. 

Withered  be  the  hand  that  shall  pollute  your  banner,  for  your  motto*  i» 
the  principle  that  prevents  the  earth  and  the  heavens  from  disbanding  I 

But  what  are  progressiveness  and  affinity  without  equality  ? 


*fVitiiililiip>  Ltnt  and  TfWh. 
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When  the  moon  shall  wander  deserted,  and  the  earth  shall  hound  awaj 
from  its  orbit  by  collision  with  Jupiter,  or  shall  be  broken  in  pieces  and 
carried  as  an  excrescence  and  deformity  upon  the  surface  of  the  great 
planet,  and  the  system  shall  crash  and  shriek  for  the  rebel  principle ;  look 
jrou  to  progressiveness  and  affinity  and  ask  if  neither  of  them  hath  ambi- 
tiously overacted  or  sluggishly  neglected  its  part,  and  if  equality — ^trueness, 
hath  not  deserted  them  and  rendered  their  forces  unequal. 

By  equality  we  do  not  mean  that  the  ereat  be  small  or  the  small  great 
—-•the  powerful  weak — the  distantnear  and  the  near  distant — that  sound  be 
as  silence  and  that  silence  be  loud — that  foolishness  be  wisdom  and  the 
wise  be  as  the  foolish.  But  we  mean  by  equality  that  each  principle,  each 
force,  each  mind,  each  body  sustain  its  relative,  its  appropriate,  its  natunJl 
position ;  neither  claiming  too  much  or  imparting  too  much.  That  power 
be  equal  with  authority, — that  rank  and  merit  be  equal,  that  the  individu* 
aUty  of  a  body  be  proportioned  to  its  affinity  for  other  bodiest  that  the  cen- 
tripetal and  centrifugal  forces  do  neither  overweigh  or  outstrip  the  other-— 
that  the  night  be  not  too  long  for  the  day ;  that  this  year  yield  not  too 
much  lest  it  impoverish  the  next,  and  not  too  little  lest  there  be  none  to 
receive  the  bounties  of  the  next — that  one  man  keep  not  more  than  is 
needful  for  htm  lest  another  suffer  from  want ;  that  the  wise  instruct  and 
govern,  the  foolish  learn  and  be  submissive ;  that  acquisitiveness  detract 
not  from  benevolence ;  that  self-esteem  consume  not  veneration ;  that  the 
reflective  faculties  steal  not  away  cheerfulness ;  that  neither  cautiousness 
nor  combativeness  predominate.  That  hunger  become  not  gluttony ;  that 
thirst  become  not  intemperance ;  that  the  sensitive  faculties  of  taste  be- 
come not  maelstroms  of  luxury ;  that  these  all  harmonize,  coK)perate  and 
progress  together.  For  such  equality — ^for  such  agrarianism  we  will  ever 
pray !     Without  these  is  not  duration ! 

This  equality  by  which  one  body,  or  principle,  or  propensity,  or  mind, 
sastains  its  proportion-^ts  proper  relation  to  all  others,  exactmg  not  too 
much  or  too  little,  that  is,  more  nor  less  than  is  due,  is  what  we  call  jt^^ice; 
it  implies  that  no  principle,  or  body,  or  mind,  or  force  should  seem  to  be 
what  it  is  not  or  where  it  is  not  This  is  the  exercise  of  what  we  call 
inUh. 

is  then  equality, — truth;  the  principle  without  which  all  other  princi- 
ples tend  to  destruction,  decay,  miseiy :  then  Odd-Fellows  let  not  the 
adoption  of  its  name*  be  a  violation  of  its  laws  I 

Are  men  g  tmemed  by  progrtsswenesa,  affinity,  and  tquaUiy  1  Or  do  they 
violate  the  laws  of  industry,  friendskij^  and  truth  1 

'*  Surely''  you  will  affirm  *'  a  man  living  in  this  century,  in  these  United 
States  will  not  say  that  idleness  predominates ;  that  men  do  not  act  enough, 
and  that  their  want  of  progressiveness  is  likely  to  bring  destruction  and 
decay  upon  the  physical,  social  or  moral  system.^' 

But  is  it  the  requirement  of  industry  that  men  are  obeying  even  in  their 
activity  ?  Nay !  It  needs  not  argument  to  prove  that  the  motive  power 
is  not  lawful,  social,  truthful  industriousness,  but  it  is  the  hope  of  the 
haven  of  indolence  that  even  makes  men  active.  Were  it  not  so,  what 
would  be  the  charm  in  the  name  of  a  labour-saving  machine,  of  a  compe- 

*FrieiMlship,  Love  &nd  Tniiii. 
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tency  or  of  a  steam  horse  ?    Ah !  who  does  mot  know  that  it  is  the  promise 
— tlie  lying  promise  of  indolence  that  entices  men  to  toil  ? 

And  were  indolence  not  at  all  the  desire  of  men,  the  excessive  activitjr 
the  excitement  of  the  present  age  at  kast  were  as  truly  a  violation  of  the 
principles  o(  progressiveness  or  induetry  as  connected  with  friendship  and 
truth,  as  indcAence  itself  would  be ;  for  activity  is  exacting  too  much,  is 
detracting  from  friendsh^  and  they  are  not  proportioned, — ^truthful. 

False  motives  and  overaction  are  not  all  that  do  violence  to  progressive- 
ness. We  have  seen  men,  who,  although  they  could  not  in  childhood  sup« 
press  the  tendency  of  a  principle  that  is  implanted  in  all  creatures,  have 
at  length  discarded  industry  and  by  what  process  we  cannot  explain,  have 
consented  to  sink  into  the  embrace  of  the  harlot  indolence. 

Do  men  obey  the  law  of  affinity  ? 

As  physical  beings  they  violate  it,  even  as  a  self-preserving  principle 
in  all  intemperance  and  excess — in  gluttony,  drunkenness  and  debauchery. 
In  most  that  is  called  by  the  gentle  name  of  luxury  is  a  tendency  to  weak- 
en,  to  alienate,  dissolve  and  destroy  the  various  parts  of  the  body. 

And  as  to  the  mind,  does  man  in  obedience  to  the  self-preserving  and 
perfect  principle  of  affinity,  duly,  sacredly,  regard  his  moral  nature; 
does  he  continually  draw  wisdom  and  strength  from  those  who  are  supe^ 
rior,  and  from  Him  mast  who  is  most  superior?  Ah!  what  the»  mean  pn^ 
ianeness  and  mammonism,  whose  monster-heads  protrude  into  legislative 
halls  and  almost  into  your  Lodges  and  sanctuaries  ? 

And  in  his  relation  to  others  either  as  a  physical  or  moral  being,  what 
are  pride,  contention,  maliciousness,  envy,  slander  and  assassination ;  in** 
trigue,  war  and  sorrow ;  competition,  theft  and  slavery;  British  oppreesionv- 
French  revolution  and  Philadelphia  riots,  but  names  of  the  effects  of  » 
principle  that  is  not  affinity ! 

And  all  this  must  be  because  equality,  justice,  truthfulness  has  beeiy 
driven  away  by  some  usurper.  We  perceive  the  suggestions  of  the  palate 
disproportioned,  unequal,  unjust  to  the  wants  of  the  stomach ;  the  cravings 
of  the  stomach  misrepresenting  the  necessities  of  the  system ;  labour  of 
the  body  disproportioned  to  that  of  the  mind ;  our  individuality  dispropor- 
tioned to  the  bond  that  unites  us  to  our  Maker  and  to  all  that  he  has  made; 
the  desire  of  acquiring  disproportioned  to  that  of  imparting ;  the  means  of 
the  rich  and  the  learned  disproportioned  to  their  will  to  benefit  others ;  the 
claim  of  the  creditor  disproportioned  to  the  will  or  ability  of  the  debtor ; 
the  semblance  of  men  disproportioned  to  their  substance ;  the  heart  of  a 
man  unequal  to  his  words ;  the  principles  of  a  man  unequal  to  his  profes- 
sions ;  the  alms  of  a  man  unequal  to  his  prayers.  All  these  tend  not  to 
duration  arid  happiness  but  to  destruction  and  unhappiness !  All  this  i» 
not  of  the  princ^le  of  "  GootT*  but  of  the  principle  of  evil — *'D'einl"  1 — 
All  this  is  not  truthfulness,  verily  some  usurper  has  driven  out  equality — 
truth;  and  has  dominion  here.     Is  he  not  the  ** father  ofhesV* 

Is  he  our  king?    Then  let  us  revolt,  revolt!  revolt! ! 

Talk  not  of  ameliorating  the  effect  of  his  laws.  If  he  ever  lau^h  he 
will  laugh  at  the  success  of  his  lies  when  he  hears  you  talk  of  ameliorat- 
ing the  condition  of  man,  by  rail-roads,  banks,  tariffs,  treasuries,  acquisi- 
tions, commerce,  liberty,  literature,  or  prisons  or  poor-houses,  unless  your 
watchwords  be  revokdton  and  the  government  of  Good. 

We  will  have  a  revolution ! 
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But  no  revolution  cnn  be  sudden,  instantaneous ;  only  the  end  of  it  is 
sudden.  The  end  of  the  blow  and  not  its  gathering  force  and  impetus  is 
heard.  There  will  be  many  in  the  State  disaffected ;  they  will  cherish 
their  aching  and  impatience  long  in  their  hearts ;  one  will  not  trust  to  utter 
a  whisper  lest  he  be  branded  rebel  and  traitor,  and  death  to  him  and  his 
thoughts  ensue.  At  length  he  shall  see  in  another's  face  the  marks  of 
80R0W  and  thoughtfulness ;  the  heart  of  brother  meets  brother  and  they 
unite,  O  with  what  joy  I— joy  that  they  may  be  sorrowful  together.  Then 
comes  the  pledge;  then  the  free  and  full  expression  of  complaint  that  all 
is  not  well — ^that  government  is  not  right,  must  not  be  submitted  to,  must 
not  last.  Their  numbers  increase,  they  form  a  creed,  they  have  their 
nightly  meetings,  and  their  principles  and  deliberations  are  not  the  less 
perfect  or  right  because  they  are  under  strict  bonds  of  secrecy. 

Other  bands  will  germinate  and  grow  by  a  similar  process.  They  will 
have  difierent  locations,  different  names  and  creeds ;  perhaps  will  be  cau- 
tious of  one  another,  but  with  one  great  wish  they  will  enlarge,  diffuse, 
^tate,  until  all  is  ripe  and  one  comprehensive  motto  shall  waive  over  all 
their  heads— and — the  htow  is  finished* 

Numerous  are  the  vicegerents  ivhom  the  king  of  evil  hath  sent  to  fy* 
ranize  over  us  with  indolence,  hatred  and  injustice — ^ambition,  sophistiy, 
gold,  strife,  atheism  and  penury ;  and  men  have  been,  long  snaring  until 
forbearance  has  ceased  to  be  a  virtue.  Already  we  perceive  manifold 
bands  whispering  their  disaffection,  proposing  different  plans,  having  dif* 
ferent  names,  and  sometimes  rivalling  one  another;  but  all  tending  to  one 
great  end. 

Only  one  voice  has  yet  been  heard  on  the  earth,  to  speak  unequivocal- 
Iv.  It  was  accompanied  with  the  trumpet,  the  thunder,  the  quaking  of 
the  mountain ;  the  thick  cloud,  the  lightning  and  the  smoke  as  of  a  furnace* 
We  may  hear  its  tones  from  the  lips  of  our  elder  brother.  It  directs  us  to 
the  strongholds  of  our  tyrant  and  instructs  us  to  demolish  them.  Study 
the  plan  proposed  for  the  campaign  as  it  is  detailed  in  the  scriptures.-^ 
Therein  ye  have  the  promise  of  victory  from  the  voice  of  the  spirit  of 
truth.  Xbove  the  outcries  of  "bigotry,''  '* imposture,"  "oppression," 
"  treason"  which  have  been  raised  to  drown  it,  that  voice  has  sounded 
melody  to  the  ear  that  would  hear.  It  has  gathered  a  large  band  and  un- 
der its  radical  motto,  its  followers  have  triumphed  over  treachery  and  as- 
sault Joyfully  we  perceive  there  are  now  with  some  distinctness  re- 
sponding to  its  call,  other  bands, — ^your  temperance  societies,  asylums,  pen- 
itentiaries, forrier  associations,  trades  unions,  common  schools  and  your 
republican  institutions ;  all  hastening  to  demand  the  total  dethronement 
and  overthrow  of  evil.  Will  it  be  clai  ming  too  much,  if  among  these  bands 
we  class  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  organization,  most  clear  in  princi- 
ples, most  rapid  in  progress  and  efficient  in  labours,  the  Independent  Or- 
der of  Odd-Fellows. 

*Here  is  a  Lodge  which  within  the  three  years  of  its  existence  has  ad- 
mitted 238  members ;  within  the  past  year  56  of  these.  Its  benefits  to  the 
living  have  amounted  to  $567 ;  its  appropriations  to  funerals  $114.  Its 
benefits  to  brethren  for  the  past  year  have  amounted  to  $503.  It  professes 
mn  ample  fund  for  the  relief  of  its  members  and  for  the  widows  and  orphans 
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of  its  deceased.  Its  benevolence  has  ei^MUided  the  heart,  and  bound  to- 
gether those  who  had  been  strangers ;  its  sympathies  have  made  labour 
cheerful ;  its  meetings  have  elicited  emulation  in  good  order  and  afiability 
and  in  various  departments  of  taste.  Its  moral  precepts,  example  and  de- 
liberations may  be  supposed  to  have  restrained  some  from  vicious  associa- 
lions.    Long  may  it  prosper!* 

Great  men's  thoughts  have  been  sown — ^buried  in  men's  miseries,  but  they 
were  a  seed  from  which  have  sprung  up  many  beautiful  scions.  Here  is 
one ;  cultivate  it  and  let  it  bear  ornaments  for  the  new  Eden.  Odd-Fel- 
lowship is  of  no  age ;  it  is  from  among  the  treasures  of  the  past,  an  inher- 
itance ;  be  faithful  to  the  trust  and  transmit  it  in  purity  to  the  future.  It 
is  of  no  country ;  it  brings  no  good  that  is  not  good  to  all,  and  it  b  brought 
forth  by  no  evil  that  is  peculiar  to  any  people ;  it  is  a  birth  from  the  pangs 
crfaworld. 

Brethren  do  not  make  the  habiliments  of  your  Order  a  mere  amuse- 
ment— a  plaything;  but  perceive  through  them,  and  venerate  the  beauty 
and  dignity  of  its  principles.  Listen  to  its  instructions  and  let  not  pro- 
faneness,  intemperance,  dishonesty  or  anything  dishonorable  be  known 
among  you.  Consider  him  your  worst  enemy  who  under  the  professions 
of  Odd-Fellowship  shall  indulge  in  indolence,  selfishness  and  vice,  and  so 
pervert  and  misrepresent  the  tendencv  of  your  associations. 

Stimulate  others  by  the  example  or  your  noble  deeds ;  banish  from  your 
minds  the  idea  that  self  good  and  the  good  of  others  are  opposed ;  try  the 
experiment  of  working  benevolence  and  see  if  it  bring  you  any  pain  or  evil; 
lend  the  flame  of  your  love  to  all  mankind :  Give  an  open  hand  and  an 
open  heart  and  p:ive  justice  to  all.  "  We  are  Odd-Fellows  only  when  we 
speak  and  act  hke  honest  men."  Diffuse  the  principles  of  justice  until 
tnat  assertion  shall  cease  to  contain  a  sarcastic  pun — until  honesty  shall 
not  be  an  excentricity. 

Cherish  your  institution  as  one  of  those  which  are  struggling  for  the 
great  revolution  which  must  be  achieved — the  moral  revolution  of  a  worid. 
Cherish  its  principles  not  as  the  principles  of  a  party  or  a  sect,  but  as  uni- 
versal. Under  whatever  name  men  are  banded  for  benevolent  purposes, 
met  them  as  brothers ;  quarrel  not  with  them  about  names  or  measures ; 
Did  them  associate,  oreanize,  agitate  and  work.  Divert  them  not  except 
by  pointing  to  "  Friendship,  Love  and  Truth ;"  and  when  ye  shall  all  un- 
derstand that  it  is  one  end  ye  wish — the  overthrow  of  indolence,  selfish- 
ness and  falsehood,  and  the  support  of  progressiveness,  union  and  justice ; 
then  ye  may  avow  and  unite  in  fealty  to  Uiis  constitution  (the  bible)  and 
we  shaU  be  subject  to  the  principles  that  tend  to  duration  and  happiness 
—this  colony  of  the  dominion  of  the  prince  of  evil  shall  be  free  and  we 
shall  be  under  the  government  of  Good — GocL 

*rw  t  flin  ezhibitioo  of  the  efllcteiicy  of  Odd-F«llowibip  please  lee  the  eiatietlce  io  the  falnaUe 
JswMl  9f  the  proeeeding*  of  ttie  Oiand  Lodge  of  ibe  United  Sutes  receoUjr  pubUslied. 
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INVOCATION. 

Qwmivm  of  Odd-Fxlu>wship  descend. 
And  with  thee  bring  thy  spotleM  train  ; 
Constant  our  taered  rites  attend. 
While  we  adore  thy  peaceful  reign  .* 

Bring  with  thee  Virtue,  brightest  maid, 
Bring  /Vtcm2f &tp.  Truth  aod  X.ooe,  sincere; 
While  social  Alirth  shall  lend  her  aid. 
To  smooth  the  wrinkled  brow  of  care. 

Come  Charity,  with  goodness  erowu'd. 
Encircled  in  thy  hear'nly  robe. 
Diffuse  thy  blessings  all  around 
To  er'ry  comer  of  the  globe. 


ADDRESS.* 


BT  Jena  s.  raasToa. 


Certainly  ft  la  Heaven  npon  earth  to  have  a  nuui's  mind  move  in  Charity,  rtst  la  Providanee,  aod 
tun  upon  the  poles  of  Tnith.~X0rd  Boeon—Emay  on  TnOk* 


Wc  are  conyened,  brothers,  in  accordance  with  an  ancient  and  most 
honorable  usage.  All  people,  from  the  beginning  of  history,  have  been 
accustomed  to  celebrate,  by  festivals  or  otherwisCi  the  annual  recurrence 
of  days  on  which  remarkable  events  have  transpired.  We  meet  to-day  to 
commemorate  our  part  in  the  establishment  of  one  of  the  most  singular 
moral  phenomena  of  this  latter  age.  The  rapid  spread  of  Odd-Fellowship 
to  its  present  wide  diffusion,  is  nothing  less  than  a  very  strange  phenome- 
non. Originated  in  organized  form  at  the'  moment  when  man  is  consid- 
ered to  have  attained  tne  climax  of  refinement — ^to  have  advanced  from 
his  primeval  state  as  far  as  civilization  will  carry  him — this  institution, 
based  upon  the  purest  principles  implanted  in  our  hearts  direct  by  the 
hand  of  God,  and  constructed  in  the  spirit  of  primitive  virtue,  has  risen 
and  overspread  the  world,  as  if  to  show,  that  however  we  may  wear  out 
the  ffood  nature  has  given  us,  she  will  not  be  wholly  uprooted  from  her 
dommion.  Man  may  become  so  intense  in  his  struggles  with  his  fellow, 
as  to  forget,  seemingly,  his  nature  and  his  God ;  but  the  abiding  and  divine 
instincts  still  dwell  latent  in  his  soul,  ready  to  be  struck  forth  by  associa- 
tions like  ours,  in  which,  doffing  the  armor  of  selfishness,  unmailed,  we 
clasp  each  other's  hands,  bound  by  the  sublime  force  of  human  sympathy, 

*  Delivered  befoie  Palmeito  Lodge,  No«  5, 1.  O.  O.  P.,  Colambia,  8.  C,  May  18th,  1844. 
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pregnant  of  all  good,  and  join  in  fervent  and  bumble  vows  of  fellowsbip 
before  this  altar  of  Truth,  Friendship  and  Chanty. 

Of  these,  we  consider  the  fundamental  bond  of  our  union  to  be  Charity, 
in  its  most  comprehensive  application ;  not  alone  that  charity  which  feeds 
the  hungry,  clothes  the  naked,  consoles  the  sorrowing,  and  strengthens 
the  weak  hearted.  These  noble  tasks  are  but  the  beginning — the  ele- 
ments— the  alphabet  of  our  duties.  Themselves  a  part  of  man's  commu- 
nity with  his  God,  they  are  not  all  of  that  common  duty.  It  may  be  ask- 
ed, what  more  can  human  power  effect  ?  What  higher  purpose  can  the 
mind  of  man  aim  at?  I  shall  attempt  briefly,  and  with  a  full  sense  of  my 
incapacity,  to  answer  in  part  this  momentous  inquiry,  so  far  as  we,  men, 
Americans  and  Odd-Fellows,  are  concerned  in  ita  solution. 

Practical  philosophy  teaches  us  that  knowledge  is  power;  and  he  who 
reads  the  history  of  his  species,  with  a  mind  apt  to  comprehend  its  moral, 
will  soon  learn  that  the  terms  of  this  wise  maxim  may  be  changed,  leav- 
ing its  force  and  truth  unimpaired.  Knowledge  is  power,  and  beyond  and 
alMve  that — knowledge  is  virtue.  Read  aright  the  lesson  of  man's  accli* 
▼itjr  upon  the  scale  of  morality,  from  the  Cimmerian  darkness  of  his  pri- 
mitive barbarism,  through  all  his  grades,  up  to  the  light  of  Christian  reve- 
lation, and  you  will  find  his  release  from  vice — his  legislation  against 
crime — his  positive  virtue,  advancing  with  equal  pace,  hand  in  hand  with 
his  knowledge,  and  his  intellectual  culture.  Wherever  and  whenever 
the  sunlight  of  civilization  has  scattered  the  mists  of  savage  ignorance,  it 
has  evenly  driven  before  its  purifying  beams,  the  horrid  forms  of  bari>aric 
crime.  It  was  in  early,  but  refined  and  learned  Greece,  that  there  lived 
a  Pericles,  who  never  caused  a  tear  to  an  Athenian ;  a  Solon,  with  an  in- 

Siration  little  short  of  his  who,  on  Sinai,  received  Israel's  law  direct  from 
)d — ^a  Socrates,  himself  almost  a  god.  Truth,  virtue,  and  happiness, 
were  the  ends  at  which  they  aimed — the  goal  to  which  their  wisdom 
tended.  In  searching  and  smoothing  the  difficult  path,  they  brought  to 
their  aid  not  only  the  immutable  principles  which  guide  and  direct  the 
heart,  but  the  experience,  the  learning,  the  tradition,  the  knowledge  of 
their  fellow-men,  tested  and  fixed  by  Time,  the  mat  Alchymist  of  Truth. 
Plato,  in  pursuit  of  this  high  principle,  invaded  the  mysteries  of  divine 
existence ;  Aristotle  pierced  the  forms  of  nature,  and  bent  them,  and  the 
analysis  of  men^s  minds,  to  his  aid  in  its  investigation.  Demosthenes  in- 
culcated the  mighty  principle  in  man's  duty  as  an  associated  being;  So- 
phocles, and  the  rest,  taught  it  to  their  conntrymen  by  pictures  ad^ssed 
to  the  heart  and  the  affections ;  and  glory,  and  greatness,  and  a  renown 
that  will  perish  but  with  this  firm  base  of  earth,  has  hallowed  the  Grecian 
name.  Could  the  Eternal  Mind  that  gave  glory  and  virtue  to  Greece 
have  been  obliterated,  it  would  have  expired  with  her  civil  existence,  be- 
neath the  brutal  force  of  the  Roman  battle-axe.  Rome  for  centuries 
bound  the  human  soul  in  chains  of  adamant.  It  is  true  that  Cicero  and 
Seneca  taught  much  wisdom ;  their  teaching  were  however  but  the  voice 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  echoed  in  Roman  halls.  It  is  true,  Vir^,  and 
Ovid,  and  Horace,  have  sung  in  sweetest  and  loftiest  stnuns,  yet  it  is  but 
the  dvinfi"  spirit  of  Homer  and  Anacreon,  falling  upon  Roman  genius. — 
The  feeble  light  that  shone  for  a  moment  from  the  palace  windows  of  the 
Bosphorus,  and  flickered  under  the  first  Christian  Emperors,  seemed  ex- 
tinguished forever  by  the  double  Apostacy,  the  forerunner  of  ferocious 
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superstition  and  brutal  ignorance.  The  imbecile  descendants  of  the  firsf 
Constantine,  were  scattered  like  chaff  before  the  countless  hordes  of  Go- 
thic barbariansj  and  superstition,  like  a  funeral  pall/  hung  over  the  benight* 
ed  world.  The  Alexandrian  library  sunk  to  ashes,  and  crime,  with  bloody 
step,  stalked  unchecked  over  the  earth ;  but  the  Mind  of  Greece,  the  re* 
pository  of  knowledge  and  of  truth,  was  not  extinct.  When  man  wa* 
crushed  lowest  into  the  dust,  the  remaining  spark,  kindled  at  the  pure 
flame  of  Christian  revelation,  fell  upon  awakening  £urope. 

Pythagoras  sighed  to  write  his  thoughts  upon  a  planet's  disc.  Gallileo 
and  Copernicus  imprinted  their's  upon  the  sun  himself.  Bacon  taught 
what  Aristotle  aimed  at  Monkish  chemistry  raised  the  peasant  to  a  lev^ 
with  his  mailed  master.  German  mechanics  gave  an  art  that  strikes  a 
chord  of  sympathy  through  the  world,  and  vibrates  forever;  and  an  hum- 
ble Neapolitan  taught  the  mariner  to  tr^ck  the  pathless  ocean,  and  mark 
bis  progress  on  its  ever-*changing  surface ;  and  when  learning  and  religion 
seemed  to  be  forever  buried  beneath  the  accumulated  woes  of  more  Uian 
ten  centuries,  a  feeble  voice  was  first  heard  afar  off  in  the  recesses  of  a 
German  convent;  but  it  was  the  voice  of  Truth  and  of  the  Time.  It  was 
the  first  note  of  that  Power  which  was  to  arouse  lethargized  man  from  hi» 
dark  sleep  of  ages.  It  gathered  force,  and  its  echoes  were  heard  upon 
the  mountains  of  Helvetia  and  in  the  vallies  of  the  Rhine.  Upon  the 
highest  Alps  it  rose  like  a  storm-cloud,  and  rushing  down  the  plains  of 
Itdy,  burst  in  words  of  thunder  at  the  portals  of  the  Vatican.  It  was  the 
voice  of  Luther,  proclaiming  freedom  to  the  soul.  It  was  the  voice  of  Re-*- 
ligion  upspringing  from  the  foul  embrace  of  Superstition,  and  announcing 
to  an  awakened  world  her  purity  and  her  power.  Man's  heart  and  roan'» 
mind,  with  conjoined  strength,  snapped  asunder  the  shackles  of  ignor-^ 
ance  and  crime,  and  sweet  Religion,  upon  the  seraph  wings  of  Knowledge, 
was  borne  aloft  above  the  slime  of  earth.  At  her  altar  the  mighty  spirit 
of  Truth  had  kindled  her  torch  anew,  and  its  hallowed  beams  glanced 
widely  over  the  earth.  It  gleamed  upon  the  haggard  features  of  down-trod* 
den  man,  and  the  battlements  of  Superstition  crumbled  beneath  it;  <*the 
thrones  of  tyrants  rocked,  and  their  brows  become  ashes  before  its  scorch- 
ing flame."  But  alas,  for  our  fallen  nature ! — ^stubbom  in  crime,  her  tri- 
umph was  not  yet.  Mitred  craft  and  imperial  power  seemed  again  to 
quench  her  beams  in  the  tears  and  blood  of  her  martyrs.  The  immediate 
hand  of  God  was  required  to  save  our  sinking  race,  and  it  was  present  to 
deliver  us.  Almost  co-incident  with  this  great  event  to  the  present  and 
eternal  good  of  man,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  the  Almighty,  as  if  to  aid 
his  creatures  in  their  regenerating  struggles,  directed  the  bold  Genoese 
across  the  waste  of  waters,  to  a  new  world,  and  opened  to  the  ken  of  civ* 
ilized  man  this  land  of  our's,  fresh  from  the  forming  hand  of  its  Creator. 
Worn  out,  struggling,  staggering  Europe,  turned  to  it  with  an  enchanted 
gaze.  Want,  fear,  sorrow,  the  curse  of  misused  power,  drove  her  myriads 
to  the  margin  of  that  ocean  beyond  which  was  deliverance,  refuge,  a  home, 
liberty — far  away,  beneath  the  setting  sun.  With  outstretched  arms  and 
strained  eyes,  they  sighed  for  that  shore  on  which  they  could  love  their 
fellow,  and  worship  without  fear  the  God  of  Truth.  The  divine  problem 
of  man's  regeneration  seemed  almost  solved.  The  free  of  soul,  the  pros- 
elyte of  virtue  from  every  European  land,  flocked  to  this  new-found  Eden* 
England  sent  to  us  her  Puritans,  and  those  soldier  saints,  who  fought  with 
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Sidney,  and  Hampden,  and  Milton,  and  Cromwell,  the  noblest  fight  that 
ever  engaged  the  mind  and  hands  of  men — those  stern  and  lofty  men  who 
sat  as  peers  in  judgment  on  kings.  France,  too— brave,  beautiful  France, 
save  to  us  the  ** bleeding  remnant  of  her  heroic  Henry's  brethren,"  those 
foyal  citizens,  those  soldiers  without  fear  or  reproach,  those  humble  Christ- 
ians of  a  stainless  faith,  whose  rich  blood  still  warms  the  heart  of  many 
a  Carolinian. 

This  was  the  land  and  these  the  instruments  chosen  by  God,  to  upbcdd 
knowledge,  virtue,  religion,  and  liberty,  among  his  people  forever.  With 
this  mission  in  their  hearts,  freed  from  the  rottenness  of  the  old  world, 
our  ancestors  struggled  on  for  more  than  a  century,  contending  with  na- 
ture, with  savages,  and  worse  than  either,  with  the  tyrants  who  drove 
and  pursued  them  hither.  With  the  power  of  truth,  and  the  hand  of  God 
to  aid  them,  they  triumphed ;  and  the  result  is  the  sublime  spectacle  spread 
before  us  over  the  face  of  this  favored  land.  Man  in  the  loftiness  of  hia 
soul's  freedom.  The  human  mind  released  from  the  tyranny  of  false  pow* 
er  and  blind  superstition,  attaining  the  **  deathless  majesty  of  right"  All 
that  the  mat  and  good  in  all  ages  have  dreamed  of,  prayed  for,  died  for« 
Liberty,  knowledge,  virtue,  are  ours  by  inheritance.  Our  lot  is  cast  in 
chosen  times.  As  men  and  as  Americans,  we  will  vow  to  preserve  these 
blessed  heritafl^es,  and  transmit  them  onward,  unpolluted,  to  the  countless 

S derations  who  are  to  trace  their  good  to  the  days  in  which  we  and  our 
thers  lived. 

Thus,  brothers,  imperfectly,  with  a  rapid  and  feeble  hand,  I  have  at- 
tempted to  sketch  merely,  or  rather  to  dot  down,  the  coincident  existence 
and  concurrent  advance  of  Truth,  which  is  knowledge ;  and  Virtue,  which 
is  wisdom.  We  have  seen  these  sister  seraphs  in  their  bright  career,  leave 
the  dark  and  bloodstained  ways  of  the  old  world,  wing  their  flight  across 
the  broad  Atlantic,  and  find  a  dwelling  place  and  an  enduring  temple  on 
our  soil.     If  there  be  a  lesson  in  all  this,  let  us  apply  it  to  ourselves. 

The  best  talent  of  our  Order  has  been  exercisea  in  explaining  and  elab- 
orating the  pure  and  holy  principles  upon  which  its  hopes  of  good  and 
success  are  founded.  Genius  has  performed  its  most  pleasing  task  and 
highest  duty,  in  expounding  them  to  our  intelligence,  and  transfusing  them 
into  our  hearts. — Here,  in  our  own  hall,  we  have  often  heard  them  com* 
mentedon  in  strains  of  loftiest  eloquence,  emanating  from  hearts  devoted 
to  the  cause.  The  world  knows  by  this  time  full  well  what  we  are,  what 
are  our  purposes,  and  the  means  we  use  to  effect  them.  Our  sacred  princi* 
pies  are  known,  and  our  good  deeds  are  no  mystery.  They  are  felt  in 
this  community,  and  it  is  here  known  that  our  only  mystic  tie  is  the  chord 
of  human  sympathy.  In  the  world's  eye  we  have  smoothed  the  pillow 
of  death,  dried  the  orphan's  tear,  and  solaced  the  widow's  moumm^.«^ 
We  need  no  longer  vaunt  ourselves  before  men,  but  our  task  now  is  to 
teach  ourselves,  and  by  our  example,  our  fellow-man,  the  holiest  lesson 
the  human  heart  can  receive — to  love  one  another.  We  profess  to  love 
all  human  kind,  to  love  them  for  the  good  we  can  do  them'— to 

**  Grmp  the  wbole  worlds  of  reaion,  lift  and  miim. 
In  one  doae  syitem  of  benevolvnce." 

The  practice,  Brothers,  of  this  "height  of  charity,'^  consists  mainly  in 
contributing  to  the  permanent  good  and  eternal  happiness  of  each  other. 
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These  objects,  involving  every  other  purpose  of  life,  arc  onlylo  be  attain^ 
ed  by  the  diffusion  among  us  of  that  true  knowledge,  which  not  only  ele- 
vates and  purifies  the  heart,  but  enlightens  and  informs  the  mind*  To 
make  men  happy,  enlighten  them ;  to  make  men  virtuous,  increase  theix' 
knowledge.  There  is  no  form  so  hateful  to  the  bleared  eyes  of  vice  as 
the  angel  Virtue,  clothed  in  the  radiant  robes  of  knowledge.  If  religion 
be  the  necessity  of  man's  soul,  knowledge  is  its  food,  its  fuel,  without 
which  it  lapses  into  dark  idolatry,  and  perishes  away  forever.  The  very 
constitution  of  the  human  mind  in  its  progressive  nature^  needs  this  ali- 
ment to  sustain  it.  The  Intellectual  Spirit  of  man  is  ever  moving  forward, 
heaving  with  an  eternal  motion,  onward  and  upward ;  and 

■*-• — ' — lihe  10  the  Pontic  sea, 
Whoie  icy  current,  and  eompalsive  eonne/ 
Ne'er  feela  reilring  ebb,  bot  keepa  doe  on 
To  tbe  Proponiic  and  the  HeJIeapont— 

even  so  the  human  mind  knows  no  retrogression,  but  forward, — forwardi 
beyond  the  narrow  continent  of  finite  existence,  it  claims  its  immortality^ 
even  in  this  world  of  Matter  and  of  Time.  Thus  impressed  by  its  Creator 
-with  this  aptitude  for  knowledge,  how  easy  is  the  task  of  improvement 
How  easy,  when  eveiy  soul  is  athirst,  to  allure  it  along  the  pleasant  paths 
of  divine  philosophy  to  the  sweet  fountains  of  science.  How  easy,  when 
the  glories  of  nature  are  shining  around,  and  every  eye  is  drawn  upward 
to  gaze  upon  her  lights, 

»to  ttnfold 

What  worlda,  or  what  vast  regiona,  hold 
The  immortal  mind. 

How  light  the  task,  when  we  find  the  perfume  of  the  flower,  and  its 
brilliant  hue,  awakening  soft  pleasure  in  the  senses,  to  show  that  nature's 
good  doth  dwell  in  all  this.  How  noble  the  task,  when  we  see  the  im- 
mortal soul  seeking  a  God  in  all  that  is  good,  and  beautiful,  and  grand,  to 
carry  it  up  by  the  light  of  divine  truth  to  the  one  living  God.  Thus  Na- 
ture herself,  with  ''  her  voice  of  gladness  and  her  eloquence  of  beauty,'' 
invites  us  with  gentle  appeals  to  learn  our  lesson  from  her.  She  woos 
us  with  her  azure  skies,  and  ''chaste  cold  moon,"  her  flowers  and  placid 
streams ;  or  she  drives  us,  in  terror,  to  learn  her  wisdom,  when  she  makes 
the  earth  to  reel  and  stagger  with  her  raging  tempest  and  wild  tornado^ 
or  lashes  her  dread  ocean  to  a  fury  that  tops  the  heavens  with  his  waves^ 
It  is  by  the  language  of  nature  that  God  himself  doth  teach  us,  holding 
through  her  communion  with  our  spirits,  and  imparting  to  our  finite  vis* 
ions  the  mystical  relations  between  the  visible  and  the  infinite. 

This,  then,  Brothers,  is  tbe  true  benevolence,  the  comprehensive  Char* 
ity,  to  pour  into  the  ready  mind  the  knowledge  and  tbe  virtue  we  may 
draw  from  nature's  volume,  and  the  rich  treasure  of  man's  wisdom,  ag'- 
gregated  and  refined  by  the  lapse  of  ages«  It  is  to  this  noblest  work  of 
charity  I  would  urge  you.  Educate  the  mind  and  the  heart,  by  devoting 
every  moment  of  ueedom  from  the  stern  necessities  of  life  to  the  acquisi* 
tion  of  true  knowledge.  Every  page  you  read,  every  hour  you  devote  to 
reflection,  is  a  gain  to  yourself,  and  an  addition  to  your  power  of  useful- 
ness. Make  this  hall  the  Acaaemy  in  which  you  display  your  acquisi- 
tions for  our  common  use  and  benefit*  Impart  knowledge  to  each  other; 
64 
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a  single  fact,  or  a  single  idea,  bestowed  upon  us,  is  so  much  gained ;  a 
good  deed  never  dies,  nor  does  a  truth  told  ever  lose  itself.  Make  us 
wise,  make  us  enlightened,  and  we  cannot  fail  to  be  virtuous. 

Thus  much,  firothers,  1  have  attempted  to  urge  upon  your  consideration 
on  matters  directly  cognate  to  two  of  our  cardinal  principles.  Knowledge 
is  the  handmaiden  of  Truth  and  universal  Charity,  giving  to  them  much 
of  their  power  and  beauty  in  their  influence  upon  the  minds  and  actions 
of  men.  But  our  motto  is  blazoned  with  other  words,  our  vows  embrace 
other  duties.  There  is  another  link  in  that  emblematic  chain.  Truth 
and  charity  are  among  the  main  pillars  of  our  Order,  but  the  beautiful 
temple  rests  not  alone  upon  these.  There  is  another,  carved  from  the 
necessity  which  dwells  in  every  man's  heart,  that  pre-requisite  of  his  na- 
ture which  drives  him  not  only  to  associate  with,  but  love  his  fellow-man, 
in  some  form  or  other,  either  by  the  ties  of  kindred  blood,  or  as  we  pro- 
fess, by  the  powerful  affinities  of  a  friendship  which  we  mark  in  name  as 
fraternal.  Nature,  in  implanting  this  necessity  of  friendship  in  our  hearts, 
has  with  her  usual  prodigality  of  beneficence  rendered  it  the  source  of 
much,  if  not  all,  our  highest  and  most  exquisite  enjoyments.  All  the 
happiness  we  derive  from  the  various  relations  of  life,  are  referable  directly 
to  tnis  innate  emotion  described  in  the  magic  word  of  our  motto.  It  ia 
the  sunshine  that  lights  us  along  life's  path — **solem  a  mundo  ioUere  m- 
deniur,  qui  Amicitiam  e  vita  iollunV*  It  is  in  Friendship's  domain  oo 
earth  that  sweet  spot  is  found,  the  abode  of  almost  celestial  happiness^- 

"  Where  heart  neete  heart,  reciprocally  soft." 

But  if  to  Friendship  belongs  the  dearest  enjoyments  of  life,  from  Friend- 
ship also  spring  life's  highest  and  holiest  duties.  Love  is  the  parent  of 
pleasure,  Friendship  of  duty.  She  is  not  that  blind  divinity  that  Love 
18  represented ;  nor  should  she  be  so.  Her  votaries  do  not  rush  with 
bandaged  eyes  and  naked  forms  to  her  altars ;  but  prudent  and  modest, 
clear-sighted  and  cautious,  she  scrutinizes  with  penetrating  gaze  all  whom 
she  admits  to  the  mysteries  of  her  chaste  worship ;  we,  her  priesthood, 
canvass  thoroughly  the  fitness  of  him  who  seeks  to  be  admitted  to  a  par^ 
ticipation  of  our  sacred  rights,  and  to  our  hearts  as  a  brother.  We  do  not 
at  once  fling  ourselves  into  his  arms,  and  blindly  five  him  all  our  confi- 
dence. Step  by  step,  as  we  prove  him  worthy,  do  we  reveal  ourselves 
to  the  initiate.  We  test  his  truth,  we  test  his  virtue,  his  courage,  his 
fortitude  ;  we  appeal  to  his  heart  and  his  senses ;  we  instruct,  encourage 
and  support  him ;  and  when  by  time,  and  severest  trials,  we  have  proved 
and  prepared  him,  then,  and  not  till  then,  we  give  him  the  mysiical  sign 
that  binds  him  to  us  and  the  sacred  offices  of  our  brotherhood,  by  the 
highest  attributes  of  his  nature.  AH  our  emblems,  all  our  symbols,  all 
our  mysteries,  are  but  to  make  this  sacrament  more  solemn  and  binding. 
When  we  have  done  this,  and  shown  him  all  these,  we  give  him  our 
heart's  profoundest  faith ;  he  is  our  brother,  not  imposed  on  as  such  by 
nature,  but  begotten  by  our  own  choice ;  and  we  are  bound  to  him  exclu- 
sively.by  the  services  and  offices  of  love,  I^orgetting  these  for  a  moment, 
we  are  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  duty  we  have  assumed  to  perform.  The 
instant  we  admit  into  our  hearts  a  feeling  opposed  to  these,  that  instant 
the  foundations  of  our  temple  begin  to  moulder  away.  While  we  adhere 
to  these  duties,  Time,  the  destroyer  of  all  man  claims  as  Us  own,  will 
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pass  harmless  to  us,  for  our  bond  is  coeval  and  co  existent  with  time.  But 
that  which  will  resist  the  waves  of  Time,  yields  a  ready  victim  to  the  evil 
passions  of  man  ;  admit  these  within  your  walls,  and  your  temple  sinks 
at  once  into  the  earth.  But,  Brothers,  we  are  sworn  to  sustain  it.  To 
Love,  Friendship,  Truth  and  Charity,  we  are  pledged  by  the  very  word 
which  gives  us  entrance  here ;  to  these  we  are  bound  by  the  acknowledg- 
ment we  ever  humbly  make  before  we  open  our  lips  here ;  to  these  we 
are  sworn  by  oaths  written  in  words  of  fire,  and  by  the  most  sacred  and 
solemn  emblems  of  life  and  death.  Dare  any  one  of  you  fail  in  these  ? 
Dare  you  hate  your  brother,  and  remember  the  scenes  you  have  witness- 
ed in  this  hall,  and  the  awful  words  you  hear  nightly  from  this  desk  ? — 
Dare  you,  before  God  and  man,  scoffing  at  your  obligations,  come  here 
with  envy,  malice,  and  strife  in  your  heart,  and  bum  the  living  lie  into 
your  souls  ?  If  there  be  here  that  atrocious  and  peijured  man — that  trai- 
tor to  himself,  his  fellow,  and  his  God — who  comes  to  sway  our  pure  prin- 
ciples to  the  foul  purposes  of  self-aggrandizement,  or  the  mean  malice  of 
revenge,  drive  him  hence,  the  curse  of  God  is  upon  him.  However  com- 
prehensive our  charity  may  be,  it  cannot  embrace  him.  His  moral  lep- 
rosy leaves  him  no  resting  place  within  the  confines  of  our  abode. — 
Brothers,  I  know  none  such  in  our  little  band.  If  I  did,  here  from  this 
sacred  stand  would  I  call  him  forth  by  name,  and  denounce  him  to  you 
and  the  world,  as  a  foul  and  polluted  traitor,  a  base  and  peijured  liar.  I 
am  sure  there  are  none  such  here,  but  that  all  who  enter  strive  at  least  to 
leave  at  the  outer  door  all  evil  passions,  all  falsehood  and  malice,  and  come 
in  with  their  humble  obeisance  to  the  all-seeing  goodness  of  God,  having 
but  one  feelino; — one  object — ^love  for  the  brothers,  and  the  advancement 
of  the  holy  Order.  Those  who  have  once  felt  that  happy  sensation  which 
springs  from  a  joyous  confidence  in  the  friendship  he  finds  here  must  be 
hardened  indeed,  if  he  is  willing  to  exchange  it  for  aught  else  this  life 
affords. 

Brothers  of  the  Encampment,  may  I  address  a  word  to  you?  You  as- 
sume, Brothers,  to  have  advanced  to  a  higher  order  in  the  mysteries  of 
Odd-Fellowship — to  have  riveted  closer  still  the  mysterious  hnk  which 
unites  us.  In  doing  so,  you  have  but  taken  on  yourselves  the  hieher  and 
more  binding  responsibilities  which  pertain  to  our  duties.  You  have  ad- 
ded, if  possible,  to  the  profound  and  weighty  obliptions  of  your  profession. 
Brothers,  you  have  exalted  yourselves  only  that  you  may  extend  the 
horizon  of  your  usefulness ;  and  remember  that  your  very  name  implies, 
and  its  preservation  requires,  a  purer  and  more  exalted  benevolence.  You 
term  yourselves  Patriarchs — remember  that  the  Patriarchs  of  Holy  History 
were  the  friends  of  the  Eternal  God. 

Brothers,  we  have  dwelt  together  two  years  in  peace  and  harmony.— 
The  unholy  strifes  that  tear  the  hearts  of  men  when  they  vield  dominion 
to  their  baser  nature,  have  not  entered  here ;  here  the  rich  and  the  poor 
— the  learned  and  the  ignorant — the  lofty  and  th6  lowly — have  met  on 
the  broad  platform  of  virtuous  equality.  Except  in  the  practice  of  good, 
degrees  and  quality — the  fictitious  and  arbitrary  distinctions  among  men 
have  not  been  recognised  amongst  us.  We  are  not  here  disturbed  by 
the  "proud  man's  contumely*'  or  the  poor  man's  envy.  The  dignity  of 
human  virtue  constitutes  the  only  distinction  in  our  Order.  We  come 
here  with  the  same  sensation  we  enter  the  circle  of  our  kindred— the 
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■ame  settled  reliance  upon  the  love  of  others,  resulting  from  a  conscious- 
ness of  feeling  it  for  them.  If  you  desire  to  maintain  your  pledges,  you 
can  come  to  this  hall  with  no  other  feeling.  With  no  other  purpose  but 
this  steadly  in  view,  can  you  hope  to  preserve  this  Order  from  the  fate 
that  has  followed  all  its  predecessors  which  have  swerved  from  the  prac- 
tice of  those  duties  we  profess  to  inculcate.  Let  but  the  strifes — the 
heart-burnings — the  jealousies  which  move  men  continually  in  their  or- 
dinary associations  enter  here  and  ere  long  we  shall  have — perhaps  not  the 
dagger  of  the  Carbonari,  or  the  poison  of  the  Borgian  feasts — but  that  which 
is  equally  fatal  to  the  existence  of  virtue,  truth,  and  friendship— we  shall 
have  this  sacred  hall,  with  all  its  holy  emblems,  converted  into  an  arena 
where,  instead  of  each  striving  to  be  most  active  in  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge, or  most  swift  upon  the  wings  of  blessed  charity,  to  succor  the 
wretched  and  relieve  the  suffering,  pigmy  politicians,  frantic  with  the 
smallest  ambition,  measure  their  puny  strength  in  rivalry  for  your  offices. 
It  is  with  ourselves  to  prevent  this  foul  pollution. 

The  vestal  flame  bums  still,  and  burns  on  forever,  pure  and  undimmed 
on  this  holy  altar.  Let  us  bow  ourselves  in  humble  reverence,  that  it 
may  shine  into  our  hearts,  and  register  there  our  vows  renewed  this  day, 
to  purge  ourselves  of  all  reproach,  and  before  men  to  justify  our  Order  in 
the  practice  of  that  righteousness  which  alone  exalteth  either  individuals 
or  nations.  Let  us  strive  who  can  be  strongest  in  spreading  through  this 
community,  and  over  this  wide  land,  the  principles  and  the  blessings  of 
Odd-Fellowship.  Let  us  go  on  through  life  in  the  performance  of  aU  the 
holy  offices  of  the  Order,  and  transmit  them  to  our  children,  and  locking 
down  the  course  of  Time — 

'*  Far  as  ftatnrlty's  qntravelled  waste 
Lies  open  to  coi^ecture's  dttbioas  ken," 

we  shall  see  the  temple  reared  by  our  hands  safe  from  his  destroying  touch; 
its  pillars  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charily— ^Friendship  Love,  and  Truth — 
rising  from  the  earth  and  piercing  the  abode  of  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect. 


AN   OLD  SIGN— AN  INTERESTING  BOOK. 

Babcock  &  Col  Booksellers,  comer  of  King  and  Wentworth  streets, 
Charleston,  S.  C,  have  the  oldest  Franklin's  Head  for  a  sign  that  adorns 
any  Bookstore  in  this  country.  It  was  carved  by  Hezekiah  Augur,  Esq. 
of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  (the  American  Canova,)  and  has  been  in  its  pre- 
sent position  twenty-two  years.  It  has  been  regilt,  two  or  three  times  and 
now  appears  as  well  as  when  new. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  that  store,  we  were  shewn  by  the  gentlemanly  pro- 
prietors a  veiy  interesting  book  with  the  following  title — 
"  Historical  and  Literary  Curiosities : 
Consisting  of  Fac-SimUies  of  Original  Documenis, 
By  Charles  John  Smith,  R  S.  JJ. 
Jjondon  Edition,  1840; 
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Among  the  documents  that  most  attracted  our  attention  were  one  by 
the  noble  and  benevolent  John  Howard,  and  two  by  Benjamin  Franklin. 
The  first  is  as  follows : — 

'*  Grod  grant  that  I  may  not  be  ashamed  of,  or  a  shame  to  my  profession ; 
but  may  I  be  faithful  unto  death,  holding  fast  the  profession  of  my  faith 
without  wavering. 

With  esteem, 
I  am,  sir,  vour  obliged  friend," 

'•JOHN  HOWARD." 

Connected  with  this  is  a  plate,  representing  his  birth  place,  Clapton, 
Middlesex — and  another  view  of  his  residence  at  Cardington — Bedford* 
shire. 

The  first  by  Franklin  was  the  following  Epitaph  written  in  1728. 

«  The  Body  oT 

B.  Franklin,  Printer, 

(lAke  the  Cover  of  an  old  Book, 

Itf  contentB  torn  oat 

And  itript  of  its  Lettering  and  Gilding) 

Liet  here,  food  for  worms. 

But  the  work  shall  not  be  lost ; 

For  it  will,  (as  he  belioT'd)  appear  once  more» 

In  a  new  and  more  elegant  edition 

Revised  and  corrected 

By  the  Author." 

The  second,  is  one  we  had  not  previously  seen,  and  presume  it  will  be 
new  to  most  of  our  readers.  That  it  is  Franklin's  no  one  will  doubt,  and 
possibly  it  may  have  been  in  the  hands  of  some  of  his  admirers  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic,  previous  to  its  publication  in  London  ;  but  it  is  rather 
singular  that  it  was  not  published  in  this  country,  previous  to  its  appear- 
ing in  the  book  of  Historical  and  Literary  Curiosities.  Here  it  is — and 
so  excellent — ^no  one  but  Franklin  could  have  written  it. 

'*  If  Life's  compared  to  a  Feast, 

Near  Fourscore  Years,  IVe  been  a  Guest, 

I're  been  regaled  with  the  best. 

And  feel  quite  satisfy'd. 
'Tis  time  that  I  retire  to  Rest ; 
Landlord,  I  thank  ye'—Friends,  Good  Night." 
April  92, 1784. 

This  last  was  the  breathing  of  the  spirit  of  calm  philosophy — of  heart- 
felt gratitude ;  and  shows  the  heavenly  composure  of  the  mind,  of  this 
great  and  good  man.    When  about  to 

<*  Wrap  the  drapery  of  his  couch  around  him 
And  lay  down  to  pleasant  dreams.'* 
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When  are  we  happiest,  then  ?    Oh,  when  resigned 
To  whatsoe'er  our  cup  of  life  may  bring ; 
When  we  can  know  onneltret  but  weak  and  blind 
Creatures  of  earth !     And  trust  alone  in  Him 
Who  gi?elh,  in  bis  mercy,  joy  or  pain : 

Oh,  we  are  happiest  then.  Mias  Bbowr. 

Happiness  has  been  a  phantom  of  human  pursuit  from  the  hour  of  the 
first  sin  through  all  succeeding  time.  As  the  wants  of  society  multiplied, 
objects  of  pursuit  became  more  numerous,  and  humanity  for  uncounted 
centuries  has  been  running  through  life,  pursuing  shadows  in  various  di- 
rections, like  school-boys  dispersing  at  play-time  to  chase  butterflies  as 
they  gayly  flutter  from  flower  to  flower  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  en- 
ameled plain.  Happiness !  what  a  delusive  word  when  applied  to  earth, 
its  associations  and  pursuits.  Who  has  ever  found  it?  Can  wealth,  or 
fame,  or  any  possession  bring  it  to  our  hearts  ?  Deluded  by  hope,  we 
gaze  upon  bright  pictures  in  perspective,  but  one  by  one  they  fade  away, 
Uke  the  scenes  of  the  dissolving  tableaux j  ere  the  eye  or  heart  has  enjoy- 
ed them.  Go  ask  the  broken-hearted  youth,  who  weeps  over  the  cold 
grave  of  his  young  heart's  love,  why  he  lingers  about  that  spot?  He  will 
tell  you  all  his  bright  dreams  of  happiness  lie  buried  there.  Go  ask  the 
gray  bearded  sire,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  earth  and  its  dreams  are  all 
vanity,  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  Oh !  if  we  could  cause  to  pass  in 
review  before  us  the  countless  dreams  of  the  young,  as  they  have  arisen 
and  faded  in  disappointment  and  sorrow,  what  a  sad  phantasmagoria  would 
be  exhibited ;  how  false  and  fleeting  would  earthly  happiness  appear. — 
Happiness,  true  ha^Spiness,  is  an  exotic ;  it  is  transplanted  from  heavenly 
climes,  and  nurtured  in  the  human  heart  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God  !— 
This  is  the  happiness  of  patience  and  humility  in  life,  and  triumph  and 
majesty  in  death,  that  clothes  a  worm  of  dust  in  the  garments  of  triumph 
and  victory,  and  seals  his  title-deed  to  an  inheritance  incorruptible  in  the 
heavens. 

This  was  the  character  of  my  reflections  as  I  stood  in  the  church-yard 
beside  two  graves!  and  in  the  softened  media  of  memory  looked  back  to 
the  young  day-dreams  of  the  sleepers.  Purer  dreams  of  happiness  never 
cheered  the  heart  of  humanity  than  those  in  which  they  once  indulged  ; 
but  ere  their  sun  had  reached  its  meridian  the  picture  was  surcharged  with 
disappointment  and  death,  and  their  cold  graves  are  but  two  other  beacons 
lighted  along  the  highway  of  life  to  guard  others  from  similar  folly. 

Henry  Smith  I  knew  from  childhood ;  a  nobler  hearted  boy  never  laugh- 
ed and  shouted  in  gay  and  thoughtless  innocency  than  he ;  his  manhood 
fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  youth.  He  had  one  fault — he  looked  to  earth 
for  happiness.  Among  his  first  acts  on  attaining  his  majority,  was  to  be- 
come an  Odd-Fellow,  and  well  and  nobly  did  he  discharge  his  vocation 
as  such.     One  of  the  graves  was  his ! 

Who  in  •••••••does  not  remember  Ann  Elmore,  a  laughing,  blue  eyed 

Hebe.  Wherever  she  went  she  diflused  her  own  sweet  spirit.  There 
was  a  gay  warm  heart  beating  in  her  bosom ;  the  poor  called  her  an  angel, 
and  many  a  dying  eye  has  rested  in  its  last  look  upon  her  sweet  face  as 
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she  wiped  the  death-drops  from  the  brow  of  sufifering.  Her  sweet  tones 
still  linger  in  my  ear,  as  she  whispered  comfort  to  the  sick,  or  in  the  hour 
of  joy  sent  out  her  innocent  ringing  laugh  upon  the  heart.  Hers  was  the 
other  grave ! 

Henry  and  Ann  loved  from  childhood ;  they  were  destined  for  each 
other;  their  parents  smiled  upon  their  mutual  love,  and  amid  prayers  and 
blessings  they  plighted  their  nuptial  vows,  and  never  did  wedded  bliss 
seem  to  be  more  perfect  and  complete.  Henry  was  a  rising  man — his 
profession  engaged  largely  his  time,  yet  was  he  punctual  to  the  duties  of 
Odd-Fellowship.  Often,  while  Noble  Grand  of  his  Lodge,  have  I  seen 
him  and  his  wife  visiting  together  the  sick  brethren,  or  if  their  families 
were  ill,  Ann  was  certain  to  be  with  them,  ministering  by  a  thousand  at- 
tentions to  their  wants  and  sufferings.  This  pair  were  Odd- Fellows  in- 
deed, and  often  have  I  heard  the  remark  made,  that  the  conduct  of  Hen- 
ry and  Ann  did  more  to  remove  unjust  prejudices  from  the  Order,  than 
every  thing  else  beside.  Noble,  generous  and  high-minded  as  he  was, 
Henry  had  one  fault — he  was  a  slave  to  that  corrupt  and  barbarous  opin- 
ion, that  deep  insult,  implicating  his  honor,  could  alone  be  washed  out 
with  blood.  His  profession  (law)  naturally  led  him  to  take  part  in  party 
politics,  and  in  this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  what  his  hand  found  to  do  he 
did  with  all  his  might.  During  the  excitements  of  an  animating  canvass, 
he  had  in  a  political  speech  reflected  severely  upon  the  course  pursued  by 
the  opposite  party.  This  led  to  an  altercation  between  him  and  the  can- 
didate of  that  party,  who  attributed  his  defeat  to  Smith's  speech ;  an  apol- 
ogy was  demanded  and  refused,  and  a  challenge  passed.  Fearful  of  the 
interference  of  friends,  the  preliminaries  were  soon  settled ;  the  parties 
met ;  Henry  fell  mortally  wounded.  He  survived  some  eight  or  ten  hours 
— long  enough  deeply  to  repent  his  folly,  and  breathe  his  life  out  in  the 
arms  of  his  distracted  wife.  Poor  Ann  1  how  were  all  her  dreams  of  hap- 
piness crushed.  Oh,  how  full  of  the  eloquence  of  despair  her  tearless 
eye  and  frenzied  look,  as  she  took  the  last  kiss  from  the  cold  lips  of  him 
she  had  so  fondly  loved  :  and  when  amid  the  tears  of  those  who  prized 
him  so  highly,  he  was  borne  to  his  last  resting  place,  she  insisted  on  fol- 
lowing him  there ;  what  heart  but  beat  with  sympathy  for  that  suffering 
one,  as  when  the  first  clod  fell  upon  his  coffin  she  gave  jone  long  scream 
of  agony,  and  was  borne  fainting  from  the  grave  by  her  friends. 

This  occurred  in  the  spring,  and  ere  the  leaves  fell,  Ann  slept  beside 
him.  I  stood  in  her  chamber  beside  her  dying  pillow ;  I  never  saw  her 
look  more  lovely.  Her  parents,  Henry's  too,  were  there,  and  to  their 
grief  she  sought  to  administer  consolation  by  pointing  them  to  that  bless- 
ed home  were  she  expected  to  meet  the  husband  of  her  love.  **  Earth," 
said  she,  **  has  no  joy  for  your  poor  Ann ;  I  loved  Henry  too  fondly — too 
well ;  God  has  taken  him  from  me  to  teach  me  the  vanity  of  fixing  my 
affections  upon  things  here ;  I  had  many  sweet  dreams — many  sweet 
hopes,  but  how  soon  they  faded  one  by  one.  *  There  is  nothing  true  but 
Heaven.'  Oh !  my  dear  parents,  let  us  part  to  meet  where  we  shall  never 
know  sorrow  or  parting.''  The  clergyman  approached  to  administer  the 
"last  supper;''  she  smiled  sweetly  as  she  said  to  her  weeping  friends, 
**  with  desire  have  I  desired  to  eat  this  passover  with  you ;  henceforth  I 
drink  no  more  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  until  1  drink  the  wine  new  in  my 
Father's  kingdom."    Turning  to  the  Noble  Grand  of  our  Lodge,  (a  lela- 
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live  of  the  family,)  she  requested  him  to  bring  the  family  Bible  and  to 
present  it  to  the  Lodge  as  her  dying  gift.  ^*  Henry ,^'  said  she,  *'  loved 
the  Order :  I  know  it  is  good  and  useful ;  keep  this  as  a  raeraonal  of  our 
love ;  you  will  find  our  marriage  recorded  by  his  hand ;  I  leave  it  to  your 
friendship  to  record  our  early  deaths." 

Her  exit  was  soft  arid  gentle  as  the  departure  of  the  summer  zephyr ; 
like  the  dying  swan,  her  last  song  was  the  sweetest.  We  laid  her  beside 
her  husband.  '*  They  were  lovely  in  their  lives  and  in  their  deaths  they 
were  not  divided."  A  plain  marble  monuments  their  graves,  and  the  tear 
of  affection  waters  the  rose  tree  planted  at  their  head !  Their  memories 
live  in  the  hearts  of  their  friends.  See  you  yon  portrait  robed  in  crape, 
immediately  behind  the  Past  Grand's  chair  in  ■  ■  ■  Lodge  hall — that 
was  Henry  Smith. 

But  my  reader  may  ask  where  is  he  who  lured  poor  Smith  on  to  death 
by  taking  advantage  of  his  false  notions  of  honor.  Where  is  he  ?  Loung* 
ing  about  the  lowest  tippling  houses — a  miserable,  hopeless  drunkard. — 
There  is  a  retributive  Providence !  In  vain  may  the  murderer  hope  to 
escape.  Whether  he  takes  his  brother's  life  in  the  midnight  brawl — by 
assassination,  premediated— or  in  the  cold-blooded  barborism  of  the  field 
of  honor — ^he  will  sufier,  and  sufier  here,  in  anticipation  of  a  heavier  doom 
hereafter. 

Here  is  but  a  brief  picture  of  the  evanescence  of  earthly  happiness ; 
it  is  fleeting  as  the  morning  cloud  or  early  dew.  How  important  to  act 
justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  Grod,  making  his  law  the  rule 
of  our  practice,  that  we  may  live  usefully,  die  happily,  and  be  at  last  ad- 
mitted to  the  Grand  Lodge  above,  to  the  company  of  the  just  i^ade  perfect, 
around  the  throne  of  the  Supreme  Creator  of  all  things.  Alfred. 

IFrmn  tkthtd.  Odd-FWow» 


THE  MIRROR  AND  THE  ECHO. 


rtOM    Mitt    HOItB'S    IXBTGH    BOOK. 

AsMABT  Ycoetiin  Mirror  of  ma'CtiriaidifpotHioii 
Went  to  Erin  hi  midsummer  on  a  curioat  expedition ; 
He  sought  a  cara  sposa,  and  be  thought  the  moat  congeniaf , 
Was  a  celebrated  echo  to  unite  in  bondr  hymen ial. 
Said  he  to  the  reverberator— here  1 6x  my  choice. 
Thou  needeit  but  a  oi$age  dear,  and  1  lick  but  a  voice. 
To  look  and  listen  all  the  day  shall  be  our  mutual  cares. 
While  I  rfftect  sweet  images,  thou  shalt  repeat  soft  airs* 
If  thott'rt  at  all  ambitious  lore,  thy  suitor  is  a  pier. 
Of  pedigree  as  noble  as  yon  lustrous  chandelier. 
I  ask  no  dower,  for  I  bring  no  splendid  patrimony. 
Then  say  at  once  if  thou*ltbe  mine  in  holy  malrimony. 
Oh  I  who  would  dream  of  sordid  aims  in  nature's  simple  child  T 
But  in  this  mercenary  age,  the  purest  are  defiled. 
The  smart  Venetian  Mirror  found  his  fondest  hopes  defeatedr 
For  money  was  the  onlj  word  the  echo  had  repeated. 
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ANCIENT   RELIGIOUS  INSTITUTIONS- 

A  BRIEF  account  of  the  religious  establishments  kept  up  in  this  countrjr 
before  the  Reformation,  and  of  the  officers  which  belonged  to  some  of  the 
largest  of  (hemi  as  well  as  oftheirdiflferent  buildings  and  apartments,  it  is 
presumed,  will  not  be  uninteresting. 

Under  the  general  name  of  religious  houses,  are  comprehended  cathe* 
dral  and  collegiate  churches,  abbeys,  priories,  colleges,  hospitals,  precep 
tories,  and  friaries. 

In  Conventual  Cathedrals  the  bishop  was  in  the  place  of  an  abbot,  and 
bad  the  principal  stall  on  the  right  hand  of  the  entrance  into  the  choir. 
Collegiate  churches  and  colleges  consisted  of  a  number  of  secular  canons, 
living  together  under  the  government  of  a  dean,  warden,  provost,  or  mas- 
ter ;  and  having  for  the  more  solemn  performance  of  divine  service,  chap* 
lains,  singing  men,  and  choristers  belong  to  them. 

An  Mbey  was  a  society  of  religious  people,  having  an  abbot  or  abbess 
to  preside  over  them.  Some  of  these  were  so  considerable  that  their  ab- 
bots were  called  to  Parliament,  and  had  seats  and  votes  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  They  had  the  power  and  the  authority  of  bishops  within  the  limits 
of  their  several  houses,  gave  the  solemn  benediction,  conferred  the  lesser 
orders,  wore  mitres,  sandals,  &c.,  and  carried  crosses  or  pastorals  in  their 
hands;  and  some  of  their  houses  were  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  archbishop  and  bishop,  and  subject  to  the  pope  only.  Their  mitres 
differed  a  little  from  those  of  the  bishops,  who  carried  their  crosiers  in 
their  left  hands  ;  but  the  abbots  carried  them  in  their  right  hands. 

A  Priory  was  a  society  of  religious,  where  the  chief  person  was  termed 
a  prior  or  prioress,  and  of  these  there  were  two  sorts.  First,  when  the 
prior  was  chief  governor^  as  fully  as  any  abbot  in  his  abbey,  and  was 
chosen  by  the  convent.  Secondly,  where  the  priory  was  a  cell  (or,  as 
vre  would  now  call  it,  a  chapel  of  ease,)  subordinate  to  some  great  abbey^ 
and  the  prior  was  placed  and  displaced  at  the  will  of  the  abbot.  But  there 
was  a  considerable  difference  between  some  of  these  cells ;  for  some  were 
altogether  subject  to  their  respective  abbeys,  who  sent  them  what  officers 
and  monks  they  pleased,  and  took  their  revenues  into  the  common  stock 
of  the  abbeys.  But  others  consisted  of  a  stated  number  of  monks,  who 
had  a  prior  sent  them  from  the  abbey,  and  paid  a  pension  yearly  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  subjection,  but  acted  in  other  matters  as  an  in*' 
dependent  body,  and  had  the  rest  of  their  revenues  for  their  own  use. — 
These  priories  or  cells  were  always  of  the  same  order  with  the  abbeys  on 
whom  they  depended,  though  sometimes  of  a  different  sex.  Some  great 
abbeys  built  nunneries  in  some  of  their  manors,  which  sheuld  be  priories 
to  them,  and  subject  to  their  visitation. 

Priories  Alien  were  cells  to  foreign  monasteries ;  for  when  manors  or 
tithes  were  given  to  foreign  monasteries,  the  monks,  either  to  increase 
their  own  rule,  or  perhaps  rather  to  have  faithful  stewards  of  their  reve-* 
nues,  built  convenient  houses  for  the  reception  of  a  small  convent,  and 
then  sent  over  such  a  number  as  they  thought  proper,  constituting  priors 
over  them.  And  there  was  the  same  difference  in  these  cells  as  in  the 
former ;  for  some  of  them  were  conventual,  and  had  priors  of  their  own 
choosing ;  these  were  entire  societies  within  themselves,  and  received  the 
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revenues  belonging  to  their  several  houses  for  their  own  use  and  benefit, 
paying  only  the  ancient  apport,  or  what  was  at  first  the  surplusage,  to  the 
foreign  house.  But  others  depended  wholly  upon  the  foreign  houses ; 
their  priors  were  set  over  them ;  their  monks  were  oilen  foreigners,  and 
removable  at  pleasure ;  and  they  returned  all  their  revenues  to  the  foieigii 
head  houses.  These  alien  priories  were  most  of  them  made  by  such  as 
had  ibieign  abbeys  of  their  own,  or  some  of  tbetr  family's  foundations. 

PrecejSories  were  manors  or  estates  of  the  knights  templars,  where, 
erecting  churches  for  the  service  of  God,  and  'convenient  houses,  they 
placed  some  of  their  fraternity  under  the  government  of  one  of  those  more 
eminent  templars,  who  had  been  by  the  grand  master  created  '*prscep- 
tores  teropli,"  to  take  care  of  tbe  lands  and  rents  in  that  place  and  neigh- 
borhood, and  so  were  only  cell  to  the  principal  house  at  London. 

Cammandries  were  the  same  among  the  knights  hospitalers,  as  precep- 
toriea  were  among  the  templars,  viz :  societies  of  those  knights  placed 
upon  sonoe  of  their  estates  m  the  country,  under  the  government  of  a 
commander,  who  were  allowed  proper  maintenance  out  of  the  revenues 
under  their  care,  and  accounted  for  the  remainder  to  the  grand  prior  aft 
London.  Hospitals  were  such  houses  for  the  relief  of  poor  and  impotent 
people  as  were  incorporated  by  royal  patents,  and  made  capable  of  gifls 
and  grants  in  succession.  In  these  there  were  generally  two  or  three 
religious-— one  to  be  master  or  prior,  and  one  or  two  to  be  chaplains  and 
conlessors.  Hospitals  were  originally  designed,  in  a  great  measure,  for 
the  relief  and  entertainment  of  travellers,  and  particularly  of  pilgrims. 

In  every  abbey  the  chief  officer  was  the  abbot  or  abbess,  who  presided  in 
great  pomp ;  was  generally  called  lord  abbot  or  lady  abbess ;  and  bad  a 
kitchen  and  other  offices  distinct  from  the  common  ones  of  the  society. 
In  every  priory  the  chief  officer  was  the  prior  or  prioress,  who  bad  the 
same  power  in  priories  as  abbots  and  abbesses  had  in  abbeys,  but  lived 
in  a  less  splendid  and  expensive  manner,  though  in  some  of  the  greater 
houses  they  were  called  lord  prior  and  lady  prioress.  Next  under  the 
abbot  in  every  abbey,  was  the  prior,  who  in  the  abbot's  absence  had  the 
chief  care  of  the  house ;  and  under  him  was  the  sub-prior,  and  in  great 
abbeys,  the  third,  fourth,  and  even  fifth  prior,  who  had  their  respective 
shares  in  the  government  of  the  monks,  &c.,  and  were  removable  at  tbe 
will  of  the  abbot,  as  all  the  other  offiK:eTs  were.  In  every  priory,  next 
under  the  prior,  was  tbe  sub-prior,  who  assisted  the  prior  whilst  present, 
and  acted  in  his  stead  when  absent. 

In  rich  monasteries  there  were  a  variety  of  officers  whose  respective 
duties  were  most  exactly  defined.  1.  Magister  operrs,  or  master  of  the 
fabric,  who  probably  looked  aAer  the  buildings,  and  took  care  to  keep 
them  in  good  repair.  2.  £leemosynarius,  or  the  almoner,  who  superin- 
tended the  alms  of  the  house  (which  were  every  day  distributed  at  the  gate 
to  the  poor,)  who  divided  the  alms  upon  the  founder's  day,  and  at  other 
obits  and  anniversaries,  and  in  some  places  provided  for  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  the  choristers.  3.  Pitantiarius,  who  had  the  care  of  the 
pittances,  which  weie  allowances  upon  particular  occasion  over  and  above 
the  common  provisions.  4.  Sacrista,  or  the  sexton,  who  took  care  of  the 
vessels,  books,  and  vestments  belonging  to  the  church,  looked  after  and 
accounted  for  the  oblations  at  the  great  altar,  and  other  altars  and  images 
in  the  church,  and  such  legacies  as  were  given  either  to  the  fabric  or  for 
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utensils:  he  likewise  provided  bread  and  wine  for  the  sacrament,  and  su- 
perintended the  funerals.  5.  Camerariua,  or  the  chamberlain,  who  had 
the  chief  care  of  the  dormitory,  and  provided  beds,  bedding,  and  clothing 
for  the  monks*  6.  Celiararius,  or  the  cellarer,  who  procured  provisions 
for  the  monks,  and  for  strangers  resorting  to  the  convent,  viz :  all  sorts 
of  flesh,  fish,  fowl,  wine,  bread- corn,  malt  for  their  ale  and  beer,  oatmeal, 
salt,  &c.,  as  likewise  wood  for  firing,  and  all  utensils  for  the  kitchen.  7. 
The  Saurahus,  or  the  treasurer  or  burjar,  who  received  all  the  common 
rents  and  revenues  of  the  monastery,  and  paid  all  the  common  expenses. 

8.  Precentor,  or  the  chanter,  who  had  the  chief  care  of  the  choir  service, 
and  not  only  presided  over  the  singing  men,  organist,  and  choristers,  but 
provided  bookis  for  them,  paid  them  their  salaries,  and  repaired  the  omns: 
he  had  also  the  custody  of  the  seal,  and  kept  the  Liber  Diumalis,  or  Chap- 
ter Book,  and  provided  parchment  and  ink  for  the  writers,  and  colours  for 
the  limners  of  books  for  the  library.  9.  Hostilarius,  or  hospitilarius,  whose 
business  it  was  to  see  strangers  well  entertained,  and  to  provide  firing, 
napkins,  towels,  and  such  like  necessaries  for  them.  10.  Infirmarius, 
who  had  the  care  of  the  infirmaiy,  and  of  the  sick  monks  who  were  car- 
ried thither.  1 1.  Refectionarius,  who  looked  after  the  hall,  provided  table- 
cloths, napkins,  towels,  dishes,  plates,  spoons,  and  all  other  necessaries 
for  it,  erea  servants  to  wait  there  :  he  likewise  kept  the  cups,  salts,  ew- 
ers, and  ail  the  other  silver  utensils  belonging  to  the  house,  except  the 
church  plate. 

These  were  the  principal  officers  who  were  monks.  There  were  others 
of  inferior  note,  beside  lay  officers  and  servants. 

Among  the  different  buildings  and  apartments  may  be  reckoned,  1. 
The  gate-house,  where  the  porter  resided.  2.  The  refectorium,  or  com- 
mon hall,  where  the  monks  dined  together,  and  where,  on  great  solemn- 
ities, the  abbot  honoured  them  with  his  presence.  3.  The  locutoriuro, 
or  parlour.  The  oriolium,  or  the  oriol,  so  called  from  ita  bay  or  prqect- 
ing  window. 

'*  The  use  hereof,''  says  Fuller,  "  is  known  for  monks,  who  are  in  lat- 
itudine  morbi,  rather  distempered  than  diseased,  to  dine  therein,  it  being 
cruelty  to  thrust  such  into  the  infirmair,  where  they  might  have  died 
with  the  conceit  of  the  sickness  of  others.''  5.  The  dormitorium,  or  dorm- 
itory, in  which  were  placed  their  beds.  6.  The  lavatorium,  or  laundnr, 
were  their  clothes  were  washed,  and  where  they  washed  at  the  conduit 
7.  In  every  great  abbey  there  was  a  large  room  called  the  scriptorium, 
where  several  writers  made  it  their  whole  business  to  transcribe  books 
for  the  use  of  the  library.  They  sometimes,  indeed,  wrote  the  legier  books 
of  the  house,  and  the  missals,  and  other  books  used  in  divine  service ; 
but  they  were  generally  employed  on  other  works,  viz :  the  Fathers,  Clas- 
sics, Histories,  &c.  John  Whethamstead,  abbot  of  St.  Alban's  caused 
above  eighty  books  to  be  transcribed  during  his  abbacy.  Fifty-eight  were 
transcribed  by  the  care  of  one  abbot  of  Glastonbury ;  and  so  zealous  were 
the  monks  in  general  for  this  work,  that  they  often  got  lands  given,  and 
churches  appropriated  for  carrying  it  on.  8.  The  library,  which  in  most 
of  the  great  monasteries  was  furnished  with  a  variety  of  choice  manuscripts. 

9.  *'  All  is  marred,"  says  Fuller,  ''if  the  kitchen  be  omitted,  so  essential 
a  requisite,  with  the  larder  and  pantry,  the  necessary  suburbs  thereof." 

la  a  conventual,  or  abbey  chureh,  we  find,  1.  The  cloisters,  or  the 
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place  for  burial,  and  in  which  the  monks  walked  and  studied.  2.  Navis 
ecclesioe,  the  nave  or  body  of  the  church,  3.  The  rood-loof,  which  con- 
tained the  crucifix  and  the  music.  4.  Gradatorium,  a  space  containing 
the  ascent  out  of  the  nave  into  the  choir.  5.  Presbyterium,  or  the  choir, 
on  the  right  side  of  which  was  the  abbot's  stall  and  that  of  the  prior  on 
the  left :  the  monks  were  on  each  side,  and  chanted  the  service  altern- 
ately. 6.  Vestianum,  the  vestry,  where  their  copes,  &c.,  were  deposited, 
7.  Vaulta,  or  vault,  being  an  arched  room  over  part  of  the  church,  which 
in  some  abbeys  was  used  to  enlarge  their  dormitory,  where  the  monks, 
had  beds  for  their  repose.  8.  Concameratio,  being  an  arched  room  be- 
tween the  east  end  of  the  church  and  the  high  altar. 

The  remaining  rooms  of  a  monastery  stood  at  a  distance  from  the  main 
structure.  Such  as,  1,  The  eleemosynaria,  or  almonry,  where  they  main- 
tained the  poor.  2.  The  sanctuary,  where  debtors  and  malefactors  ob- 
tained refuge.  3.  The  infirmary,  in  which  the  sick  were  attended.  4. 
At  a  distance  from  these  stood  the  stables,  over  which  the  stallarius,  or 
the  master  of  the  horse,  presided :  and  under  him  the  provendarius,  who, 
as  his  name  imports,  provided  provender  for  the  horses.  These  were 
divided  into  four  ranks. — 1.  Manni,  being  geldings  for  the  saddle  of  the 
larger  size.  2.  Runcini,  runts,  small  padnags.  3.  Summarii,  sumpter- 
horses.  Averii,  cart  or  plough-horses.  Besides  the  fore-mentioned  build- 
ings, there  was  a  prison  for  incorrigible  monks.  The  abbot  had  ietrum  et 
fartem  carcerem,  a  strong  and  hideous  prison,  where  their  obstinacy  was 
corrected  into  reformation. 

They  were  obliged  to  attend  service  in  the  church,  or  chapel,  seven 
times  within  the  four-and-twenty  hours.  The  services  were  arran|;ed  in 
the  following  manner  :^-l.  At  cock-crowing,  or  the  nociumal:  this  ser- 
vice was  performed  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  2.  The  matins  r  these 
were  at  the  first  hour,  or,  according  to  our  computation,  at  six  o'clock.  3. 
The  tierce,  at  nine  o'clock.  4.  The  aext,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon.  5. 
The  none,  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  6.  The  vespers,  at  six  in  the  after- 
noon. 7.  The  compUne,  soon  after  seven.  The  monks  were  always  to 
walk  two  together ;  this  was  to  guard  their  conduct,  and  furnish  them 
with  a  witness  to  defend  their  behaviour.  From  Easter  to  Whitsuntide, 
they  dined  at  twelve,  and  supped  at  six.  In  this  interval  they  observed 
no  fatfts.  At  other  times  thev  were  bound  to  fast  till  three  o'clock,  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  The  twelve  days  in  Christmas  were  excepted 
in  this  canon.  Every  day  in  Lent  they  were  enjoined  to  fast  till  six  in 
the  evening.  They  were  not  allowed  to  talk  in  the  refectory  at  meals  ; 
they  were  likewise  to  attend  to  the  Scriptures  read  to  them  at  that  time. 
The  s^timarians  were  to  dine  by  themselves  after  the  rest :  these  #^ft- 
tnarians  were  so  called  because  their  ofiice  continued  but  a  week,  such 
as  the  reader,  waiters,  cooks,  &c.  The  superior  was  never  to  dine  alone : 
when  there  were  no  strangers,  he  was  to  invite  some  of  the  brothers  to 
bii  table.*— CAamd.  Ed.  Jowmal. 
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Work  of  the  Order. — This  phrase  is  we  are  satisfied  not  generally  un- 
derstood among  our  brethren.  By  some  it  is  meant  to  signify  the  usage, 
practice,  general  discipline,  charges  and  lectures  of  Odd-Fellowship— by 
others  it  is  distinguished  from  what  is  termed  the  language  of  the  Order, 
and  is  understood  to  embrace  all  the  laws,  usages,  forms,  ceremonies, 
emblems,  devices  and  general  ordinances  concerning  office  and  officers 
and  their  obligations  and  duties — the  language  of  the  Order  according  to 
this  class  of  constructionists  being  the  unwritten  and  unspoken  means  of 
inter-communication  peculiar  to  Odd  Fellowship.  We  profess  to  know 
no  such  distinction  between  the  work  and  language  of  the  Order,  nor  do 
we  believe  any  definition  can  be  given  of  the  term  '*  work  of  the  Order," 
short  of  one  which  will  comprehend  within  its  terms  the  entire  system  of 
Odd-Fellowship  in  all  its  details,  whether  written  or  unwritten,  be  it  usage, 
law,  form  or  ceremony.  Regarding  therefore  in  this  enlarged  sense  the 
subject  which  has  been  referred  for  revision  to  a  committee  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  United  States,  we  propose  to  offer  some  suggestions  touch- 
ing thij  question.  In  the  first  place  the  form  of  Government  of  State 
Grand  Lodges  and  Grand  Encampments  should  in  principle  be  the  same 
throughout  the  jurisdiction.  The  laws,  commonly  termed  ''General 
Laws,"  which  regulate  the  Lodges  in  the  different  States  should  be  strict- 
ly uniform,  except  .so  far  as  relates  to  their  monetary  concerns,  which  of 
right  belong  exclusively  to  themselves — there  should  be  one  uniform  code 
of  general  law  emanating  from  the  highest  department  of  the  Order,  so 
that  the  manner  of  application  and  admission,  the  duties  of  brethren,  their 
responsibilities  to  their  Lodge,  their  privileges,  their  rights,  suspension 
and  its  proper  cause,  expulsion  and  its  proper  cause,  should  be  every 
where  the  same,  designated  by  prescribed  rules  which  should  differ  in  no 
essential  in  any  of  the  States  or  Districts — thns  and  thus  only  can  we  hope 
for  harmony,  unity  in  our  systems-otherwise  each  jurisdiction  may  dif- 
fer in  the  grade  of  offence,  the  forms  of  trial,  the  rights  of  the  accused, 
the  degrees  of  punishment  and  its  duty  to  other  jurisdictions  in  affording 
them  proper  protection  against  imposition.  It  may  be  said  that  these  mat- 
ters belong  to  the  States,  that  they  are  tenacious  of  their  own  particular 
codes  and  forms  of  General  Laws,  and  would  resist  such  legislation  as  an 
encroachment  upon  their  vested  rights.  It  is  too  late  now-a-days  to  set 
up  such  an  argument,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  have  over 
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and  again  decided  against  the  doctrine  of  vested  rights  in  State  Grand 
Lodges,  when  the  interest  of  the  Order  is  brought  into  conflict  with  any 
institution  of  Odd  Fellowship,  and  has  ever  maintained  her  supreme  au- 
thority in  all  respects  to  control  its  work  and  general  character.  We 
do  not  however  believe  that  to  any  extent  such  a  feeling  would  obtain — 
on  the  contrary  the  desire  for  uniformity  in  the  Order,  in  all  that  tends  to 
constitute  it  one  and  the  same  throughout  the  globe,  we  believe  to  be  uni- 
versal—besides, if  we  are  right  in  our  conceptions  of  the  meaning  of  the 
term  work  of  the  Order,  the  power  to  enact  a  code  of  General  Laws  is  not 
only  inherent  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  but  forms  a  part 
of  its  organic  law.  It  is  true  that  in  the  discussions  on  the  question  of  re- 
form in  the  work,  reference  has  generally  been  had  to  the  charges  and 
lectures,  and  no  allusion  has  been  made  to  that  subject  in  the  compre- 
hensive sense  in  which  we  understand  it ;  and  it  may  be,  that  some  of 
the  Representatives  who  voted  for  the  appointment  of  the  committee  at 
the  late  session  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  acted  under  the 
impression  that  the  labors  of  that  body  were  to  be  confined  simply  to  a 
revision  of  this  branch  of  the  work,  nevertheless  we  believe  the  power  de- 
signed to  be  confided  to  that  committee  was  general  and  plenary,  em- 
bracing a  thorough  examination  of  the  whole  system  of  Odd-Fellowship, 
in  order  to  its  improvement,  if  practicable,  in  any  of  its  features. 

There  never  has  been  a  more  propitious  season  to  make  such  a  revision 
not  only  in  obedience  to  the  wish  so  clearly  expressed  at  home,  but  es- 
pecially in  view  of  our  relations  with  foreign  countries — the  position  of 
Odd-Fellowship  in  this  jurisdiction  now,  is  one  of  isolation — it  stands  dis- 
connected with  England  and  all  other  countries  and  no  conventional  ob- 
stacles can  interpose  to  any  modification  of  the  general  system.  We 
commend  this  to  the  committee  as  a  perfectly  legitimate  subject  for  their 
consideration  and  we  trust  that  they  may  agree  with  us  upon  the  utili- 
ty and  practicability  of  adopting  a  code  of  General  Laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Order  at  large.  In  the  second  place  as  a  part  of  the  work 
of  the  Order  ancient  usage  has  constituted  to  a  considerable  extent  its  dis- 
cipline and  practice.  This  feature  of  the  work  has  been  held  as  a  sort  of 
consecrated  tradition,  to  be  preserved  and  transmitted  unaltered,  with  pious 
regard  and  affection.  It  is  allowed  to  possess  the  full  authority  of  written 
law,  and  in  truth  is  not  unfrequently  held  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  le- 
gislation. Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be,  as  to  the  proprie- 
^  of  abrogating  clearly  defined  and  well  ascertained  uss^e,  there  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  power  on  this  subject — upon  this  point 
however  we  have  nothing  to  offer,  we  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  the  vagueness,  the  ambiguity,  the  uncertainty  of  what  is 
called  ancient  usage.  Now  it  does  appear  to  us  that  ordinances  unwritten, 
and  in  no  way  tangible  except  in  so  far  as  the  faint  and  doubting  recollec- 
tion of  brethren  may  present  them,  believed  by  some  to  possess  inherent- 
ly the  supremacy  of  organic  law,  and  bjr  all  admitted  to  have  operated 
through  a  series  of  years  past,  with  overruling  and  controlling  force,  should 
at  least  be  plain,  intelligible  and  perfectly  free  from  ambiguity — but  what 
is  the  fact  in  relation  to  ancient  usage  ?  We  venture  the  opinion  that  there 
is  no  one  thing  under  the  sun  more  va^ue  than  this  law  called  ancient 
usage.  We  need  only  in  support  of  this  declaration  refer  to  the  statute 
book  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  for  the  last  few  years,  which 
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will  be  found  almost  literally  covered  over  by  reports  and  resolutions  from 
the  able  committee  on  the  Work  of  the  Order,  defining  and  reducing  to 
written  law  questions  arising  out  of  difierences  of  opinion  upon  the  usages 
of  the  Order.  In  Maryland  that  good,  old,  venerated  and  long  cherished 
usage,  known  as  the  salutation  given  to  the  Grand  Master,  upon  his  en* 
trance  into  a  Lodge,  "  The  honors  of  the  Order''*  has  been  generally  pre- 
served, while  in  New  York  and  other  jurisdictions  it  has  been  consigned 
to  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets.  In  Virginia  by  a  recent  decision  of  the  G. 
Lodge  the  usage  in  relation  to  the  proper  recipients  of  the  T.  P.  W.  has 
been  made  to  yield  to  a  law  regulating  the  subject  for  that  particular  juiy 
isdiction  only,  and  in  view  of  the  impropriety  of  local  legislation  upon  sub* 
jects  general  in  their  nature,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  at  the 
late  session  found  it  necessary  to  embody  this  ancient  usage  into  the  form 
of  a  written  law.  So  also  as  regards  visitation  and  the  manner  of  coD" 
ducting  examinations  on  such  occasions — ^these  matters  and  many  others 
which  miffht  be  enumerated  have  formed  a  part  of  the  discipline  of  the 
Order  as  derived  from  usage,  and  from  the  difficulty  of  preserving  any 
thing  like  uniformity  in  the  practice  in  all  parts  of  the  jurisdiction,  are 
from  time  to  time  becoming  the  subjects  of  special  legislation. 

Is  it  not  the  part  of  wisdom  now,  we  ask,  that  we  are  about  to  enter 
upon  a  revision  of  the  general  system  of  work,  to  correct  this  evil  and  to 
reduce  to  a  code  all  usages  of  Odd- Fellowship.  In  addition  let  it  be  re-' 
collected  that  the  founders  of  the  Institution  wno  alone  can  be  reliable  au^ 
thority  on  the  subject  of  usage,  will  have  been  all  gathered  to  the  Fathers 
in  a  little  while,  and  be  no  longer  here  to  instruct  and  enlighten  that  pos* 
terity  in  Odd-Fellowship  which  is  destined  to  exist  from  generation  U> 
generation,  under  the  guardianship  of  Him  who  has  already  vouchsafed  to 
it  such  signal  evidences  of  his  care  and  protection.  We  are  sure  the  pro*- 
priety  and  necessity  of  this  suggestion  will  be  apparent* 

We  pass  to  consider  the  work  of  the  Order  as  ordinarily  understood— ^ 
all  will  concede  we  believe  that  the  initiation  charges  and  lectures,  how* 
ever  in  some  respects  obnoxious  to  serious  objection,  possess  taken  as  a 
whole  much  intrinsic  excellence,  and  if  it  be  not  rash  in  us  to  loosen  our 
tongue  upon  a  subject  which  has  long  had  a  place  in  our  mind,  we  would 
say  of  it,  if  original  in  the  elements,  our  ancestors  in  the  Order  have  mani«' 
Tested  much  wisdom  in  the  structure — let  the  advocates  of  reform  in  the 
work  not  misjudge  us  from  this  remark,  nor  hastily  associate  us  with 
Ephraim — although  of  the  old  school  we  are  not  wedded  to  the  idol.— 
We  know  that  much  of  the  detail  of  the  work  was  engrafkd  upon  Hie 
system  by  men  of  humble  minds  and  limited  education,  t&at  there  is  error 
as  a  consequence  and  much  misapplication  of  maxims,  analogy  and  ex* 
ample  derived  from  historic  sources  as  well  sacred  as  profane,  yet  we  can*^ 
not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  many  beautiful  truths  which  it  illustrates  and  ex- 
emplifies, to  the  choice  gems  which  sparkle  like  brilliants  despite  their  in* 
apt  and  strange  association,  to  be  found  diffused  throughout  the  work,  and 
to  the  elevated  counsels  and  admonitions  with  which  it  abounds  concern- 
ing man's  duty  to  his  Creator  and  to  his  brother.  We  know  of  no  system  . 
which  has  yet  been  devised  by  the  human  mind,  which  presents  so  broaJ 
a  platform  for  the  harmonious  and  united  energies  of  universal  man  in  the 
great  cause  of  benefaction  to  the  human  race,  which,  rising  above  all  its 
minor,  subordinate  and  collateral  agencies  of  good,  it  is  the  chief  and  pe-^ 
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culiar  oflSce  of  Odd-Fellowship  to  promote.  Constituted  upon  certain  ab- 
stract general  truths,  which  are  equally  axioms  among  all  the  nations  of 
whatever  tongue  or  creed,  its  comprehensive  and  tolerant  principles  pre- 
sent an  attractive  nucleus,  which  gathers  within  its  orbit  by  its  gentle  in«> 
fluences,  jew  and  gentile  and  every  nature  however  antagonist,  slilJing  in 
its  ministerings  all  elements  of  discord,  and  directing  in  singular  harmony 
their  united  energies  in  extending  the  dominion  of  man's  brotherhood  to 
man.  Under  its  broad  folds  the  divided  families  of  the  earth  may  reunite, 
without  violence  to  social,  moral,  national,  religious  or  political  creeds, 
linked  hand  in  hand,  with  hearts  full  of  love  for  their  kind,  however  they 
may  be  tossed  upon  the  tumultuous  sea  of  self  or  party,  without  its  happy 
sphere.  This  is  the  great  first  principle  of  the  work  of  Odd-Fellowship — 
a  precious  heritage  which  its  projectors  have  transmitted  to  us.  It  is 
written  in  the  fundamental  work  of  the  Order  that  every  free  white  male 
citizen  of  lawful  age,  of  good  moral  character  who  acknowledges  a  great 
Supreme  Architect,  the  Creator  and  preserver  of  the  Universe,  is  admis- 
sible within  the  family  of  Odd-Fellows.  For  this,  well  devised  and 
wisely  considered  principle,  we  are  indebted,  profoundly  indebted,  to  the 
discriminating:  and  well  judging  foresight  of  our  ancestors  in  the  Order.— 
The  sacred,  unchanged,  and  unchangable  fixedness  of  this  element  of  our 
work,  is  in  point  of  fact  the  secure,  solid  and  steadfast  corner  stone  of  the 
structure,  the  secret  of  its  strength,  the  mystery  of  its  rule,  and  dominion, 
and  power  over  enlightened  man,  while  it  is  the  stumbling  block  to  the 
bigot  and  the  fanatic.  Let  it  not  be  turned  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left, 
move  it  not  in  the  slightest  degree  from  its  deep  imbedment,  for  just  as 
certainly  as  the  day  succeeds  the  night,  if  this  principle  be  disturbed  will 
the  great  superstructure  totter  from  its  very  base  and  lall  into  irreclaimable 
ruin.  Does  any  brother  ask  an  illustration  of  this  truth  ?  let  him  seek  it  in 
the  universal  proclivity  of  man  to  fasten  down  as  with  chains,  bolts  and 
bars  the  mind  of  his  fellow  to  his  own  peculiar  sect,  morals  or  party. 

This  most  excellent  groundwork  of  Odd-Fellowship  is  coeval  with  the 
existence  of  the  Order  and  to  our  mind  is  pre-eminently  creditable  to  those 
who  devised  the  system — as  it  is  now,  and  has  been  from  the  inception 
of  the  institution  may  it  stand  unchanged.  It  may  be  dangerous  to  inter- 
fere with  this  fixed  principle  even  in  the  employment  of  other  lan&;uage  to 
define  its  meaning.  We  might  go  on  did  our  space  allow  us  and  desig- 
nate other  equally  valuable  and  distinguishing  parts  of  our  work  which  as 
they  are  founded  in  good  morals  and  sound  philosophy  are  worthy  the 
principles  of  the  Order,  but  we  have  already  extended  our  remarks  be- 
yond our  usual  limits,  and  must  close  this  article  by  the  reiteration  of  the 
opinion  heretofore  expressed,  that  the  work  of  the  Order  taken  as  a  whole 
possesses  much  intrinsic  excellence.  There  are  forms,  ceremonies,  lee* 
tures,  charges,  and  language,  which  require  essential  modification  and 
perhaps  entire  abolition.  A  distinguished  brother  has  expressed  our  idea 
of  what  should  be  the  character  or  the  work  in  a  letter,  which  now  lies 
before  us.  "Let  it,"  he  remarks,  "be  intelligible,  chaste,  beautiful, 
abounding  in  morality  and  phiianthrophy,  interspersed  with  forcible  and 
perspicuous  illustrations — introduce  whatever  will  elucidate  the  great 
principles  and  truths  which  we  desire  to  hold  up  for  the  guidance  of  man 
m  all  his  intercourse  with  his  brother — not  overlooking  admonition  con- 
cerning his  duty  to  God,  to  his  family  and  himself.    Let  the  different 
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parts  have  a  visible  connexioni  let  it  be  a  uniform,  progressive  work,  pn> 
ceeding  step  by  step,  throwing  light  upon  the  path  of  the  novitiate  as  he 
pursues  his  onward  journey/'  Wc  cordially  respond  to  these  sentiments 
and  while  the  fountains  of  truthful  history  lie  open  to  us,  let  us  draw  free- 
ly from  their  refreshing  waters ;  let  the  riches  of  classic  lore  be  availed 
of,  the  elegance  of  literature,  the  counsels  of  pure  philosophy,  the  elo- 
quence and  sublimity  of  nature — go  to  the  oracles,  beautify,  elevate,  exalt 
the  forms,  ceremonies  and  language  as  eminently  as  you  please,  but  pre- 
serve the  great  principles  of  Odd- Fellowship  from  all  manner  of  assault 


Independent  Odd-Fellow. — We  with  pleasure  gratify  the  wish  express- 
ed in  the  subjoined  editorial  of  the  Independent  Odd-Fellow,  by  giving  it 
a  place  in  the  "Official."  Upon  reading  the  article  we  had  intended  to 
review  the  whole  subject  of  our  difference  with  that  Magazine  by  looking 
up  the  proofs  and  authorities  relied  upon  to  make  out  the  case  charged 
against  the  Covenant,  but  upon  more  mature  reflexion  we  have  concluded 
that  at  this  time  of  day  our  readers  feel  but  little  interest  in  the  matter  of 
controversy,  and  for  ourselves  the  honorable  disclaimer  made  of  personal 
reference  is  entirely  satisfactory.  It  is  true  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United 
States  has  lost  some  thousands  in  the  publication  of  the  "  Official  Maga- 
zine'' ostensibly^  but  who  shall  say  that  the  rapid  and  healthy  progress  of 
Odd- Fellowship  in  the  North  and  Eastern  section  of  the  jurisdiction  where 
we  have  a  subscription  list  of  nearly  six  hundred  has  been  unaided  by  our 
labours?  Who  shall  say  that  the  great  accession  to  the  Treasury  from  that 
distinguished  constituency  nearly  quadrupelling  the  receipts  from  all 
other  sources  has  been  in  no  measure  assisted  by  the  influence  and  efibrts 
of  the  Covenant  ? 

We  have  something  to  say,  a  parting  word  to  our  brethren  at  large  in 
closing  our  editorial  labors,  and  in  this  connexion  something  also  to  say 
to  our  brethren  of  the  Independent  Odd-Fellow,  but  we  shall  defer  these 
remarks  until  our  next  and  last  number.  Meanwhile  we  assure  them  that 
their  fraternal  regard  always  expressed  towards  us  personally,  have  been 
fully  appreciated  and  have  our  grateful  acknowledgments. 

The  Covenant  and  Official  Magazine. — We  had  intended  to  say  nothing  more  of  this 
periodical  after  our  reply  to  the  challenge  of  the  Editor,  unless  in  commendation  of  its 
appearance  and  general  reading  matter.  The  allusion  to  ourselves  In  the  Editor's  arti- 
cle on  the  '*  Grand  Lodge  of  Virginia"  compels  us  to  a  passing  reply.  Of  coarse,  W9 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Report  of  the  Virginia  Committee,  but  we  think  the  action 
of  the  late  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  fully  sustains  all  the  committee  have  de- 
clared and  more  besides,  for  it  is  notorious  that  tne  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States 
have  lost  between  five  and  six  thousand  dollars  by  the  publication.  Now,  we  appeal  (o 
the  Editor  of  the  Official  to  read  over  all  we  have  ever  said  in  the  premises,  and  we  feel 
assured  that  he  will  frankly  acknowledge  that  we  have  been  right  from  the  beginning, 
and  that  our  principal  allegations  have  been  fully  sustained  by  the  action  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  United  States.  The  figures  of  Bro.  Ridgely  are  net  borne  out  by  the  facti, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  smaller  edition  than  that  estimated  by  the  committee,  (Grand 
Lodge  of  the  United  States,)  of  which  no  one  knew  anything  save  Brother  Ridgelv  and 
the  Printer,  the  figures  of  the  Virginia  Committee  are  sustained  by  the  reports  and  doc- 
uments of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States.  But  to  ourselves.  The  Official  states: 

"  We  also  believe,  have  for  two  years  past  believed,  that  the  overthrow  of  the  'Offi- 
cial Magazine'  wu  a  favorite  project  in  a  certain  quarter— cut  bono  7— we  shall  not  con- 
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jeetnre.  'Already,'  say  this  committee,  *have  the  pages  or  the  Official  been  diafigwred 
with  doctrines  of  official  monopoly  and  threats  to  bring  the  power  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  United  States  to  cruth  the  periodieaU  conducted  by  (nrethren,  tpho  in  thepurmUof 
a  tawfvl  vocation  are  devoting  their  talenieto  the  expoeiHon  and  defence  of  our  prindplet.* 

**  We  have  seen  in  the  pages  of  the  Independent  Odd-Fellow  time  and  again,  sncb 
allegations,  have  not  only  denied  the  truth  or  the  averment,  but  have  challen^^  its  edi- 
tor to  the  proof.  In  reply  we  have  been  furnished  with  garbled  extracts  from  articles 
written  by  our  Junior  Editor  grossly  misrepresenting  his,  and  comments  opon  resolations 
adoDted  by  State  Grand  Lodges  and  opinions  of  oar  correspondents  adverse  to  indivi- 
dual pubucations  for  which  the  poor  'Official'  has  been  held  responsible. 

**  We  have  studiousljr  avoided  the  controversy  from  the  fact  that  it  is  always  unpleasant 
to  discuss  a  question  with  an  adversary,  who  lacks  candor,  is  ever  misstating  facts,  and 
b^S^"f»  ^0  question.  We  again  emphatically  deny  the  truth  of  the  imputation,  and 
we  refer  to  our  editorial  articfes  from  the  commencement  of  this  work,  to  bear  us  out 
in  this  denial ;  on  the  contrary  we  have  ever  been  upon  the  most  friendly  relations  with 
all  the  periodicals  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Odd- Fellowship  excepting  the  'Independent 
Odd-Fellow,*  of  the  value  of  which  to  the  Order  we  have  dared  to  express  a  feariess 
opinion,  and  have  as  the  penalty  for  our  rashness  provoked  its  displeasmre.  Be  it  so. — 
It  shall  not  'disturb  the  peace  of  our  mind,  affect  the  tranquillity  of  our  conscieBce.  nor 
discompose  the  gravity  of  our  muscles.' " 

Will  any  one  who  has  paid  attention  to  the  controversy  believe  that  this  charge  was 
actually  written  by  the  Senior  Editor  ?  Our  only  reply  is,  Look  at  the  documents  I — 
Look  at  the  documents ! 

Now,  we  appeal  to  our  readers,  if  in  the  whole  controversy  from  the  commencement, 
we  have  not  studiously  avoided  personality,  and  opposed  the  Covenant  in  its  official 
character  only, — never  for  one  moment  impue^ning  the  honor  or  truth  of  the  Senior  Ed- 
itor or  any  one  else,  until  the  personal  attack  made  upon  us  by  the  Junior  Editor  ? — 
We  were  called  opon  to  show  the  evidences  of  the  policy  we  charged  upon  the  friends 
of  the  Official.  We  did  (his  by  giving  fair  and  honorable  exti  acts  from  various  papers 
published  in  the  official  and  approved  by  that  journal.  In  doing  this  we  were  careful 
to  give  the  extracts  as  full  as  a  rair  showing  of  the  question  required  without  encumber- 
ing our  reply  with  irrelevant  matter— and  we  defy  the  Senior  Editor  to  show  one  ex- 
tract "garbled"  or  torn  from  its  proper  connexion.  We  gave  the  Junior  Editor's  words, 
and  showed  their  connexion  witn  what  went  before,  in  order  to  clear  ourselves  from  the 
charge  of  misrepresenting  his  views.  Would  it  not  have  been  enough  to  have  assured 
us  that  we  had  misunderstood  him,  instead  of  charging  us  with  "misrepresentation"  and 
"  falsehood  ?"    We  challenge  the  Senior  Editor  to  show  the  "garbled  extracts"  or  "beg- 

S'ng  the  question."  But  enough  of  this.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  have 
und  it  absolutely  necessary  to  discontinue  the  '^Official,"  because  of  its  sponge-like 
propensity  when  coming  in  contact  with  the  funds.  After  the  firet  of  December  next 
it  will  cease  to  be  published  as  the  property  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States. 
All  cause  of  opposition  has  ceased  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  and  we  will  say  that  we 
have  never  felt  other  than  brotheriy  feelings  for  its  able,  distinguished  and  talented  Se- 
nior Editor.  We  know  that  he  has  had  oRen  to  go  in  opposition  to  his  own  views  of 
expediency  in  conducting  the  Official.  It  was  his  duty  to  do  the  best  he  could  for  it, 
and  he  has  most  laboriously  rendered  that  service  for  a  very  inadequate  and  meagre 
compensation.  We  offer,  then,  if  Brother  Ridgely  considers  us  ever  personal  to  him- 
self as  a  gentlemen  or  an  Odd -Fellow,  or  in  any  other  way  than  as  an  Official  EdOor, 
to  assure  him  that  he  has  mistaken  us.  We  esteem  James  L.  Ridgely  too  highly  to  have 
been  betrayed  into  any  such  thing. 

Will  Brother  Ridgely  do  us  the  justice  to  publish  this  statement  in  the  Official  ? — 
We  are  at  all  times  prepared  to  do  in  this  thing  as  we  would  be  done  by. 


Extra  Session  of  R.  W.  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States.— We  ob- 
■erve  that  a  report  is  going  the  round,  that  there  is  to  be  an  Extra  Session 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  in  April  next.  There  has  been 
no  such  order  passed.  A  committee  has  been  appointed  to  revise  the 
Work  of  the  Order,  with  power  to  cause  an  Extra  Session  to  be  called  b^ 
the  Grand  Sire  if  deemed  by  them  advisable  after  the  completion  of  their 
labours. 
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We  trust  such  a  course  may  be  found  advisable,  in  which  event  full 
notice  will  be  given  to  every  State  Grand  Lodge  and  Encampment  and 
setting  aside  all  excuses  each  of  these  bodies  should  be  represented  at 
that  extra  session.  Some  Grand  Lodges  and  Grand  Encampments  by 
reason  of  their  distance  from  the  seat  of  Government  may  be  unable  to 
bear  the  expense  of  sending  a  Representative — if  such  there  be,  we  do 
hope  that  the  Subordinates  will  promptly  supply  the  means  by  donation — 
for  this  session,  if  called  will  be  by  far  the  most  important  assemblage  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  which  has  ever  been  convened 
since  Odd-Fellowship  was  introduced  into  this  country.  Let  none,  not 
one  of  the  Grand  Lodges  or  Encampments  be  absent  on  such  a  deeply 
interesting  occasion. 


The  Symbol. — ^The  October  number  of  this  valuable  periodical  has  been 
received — we  copy  an  admirable  article  and  commend  its  salutary  truths 
to  our  patrons. 

The  GaviL — This  work  improves  and  deser^'edly  addresses  itself  to  the 
patronage  of  the  brotherhoocf— the  last  number  is  filled  with  good  articles. 

The  Golden  Rule. — We  have  a  word  to  say  to  our  friends  of  the  Golden 
Rule.  If  it  can  be  explained  to  us,  upon  what  principle  the  constitution 
can  be  modified  so  as  to  limit  seats  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United 
States  to  Representatives  and  present  P.  G.  Sires,  we  will  go  earnestly 
for  such  a  modification  of  that  instrument  We  regard  that  feature  as  an 
anomalous  one  in  a  Representative  body — a  few  years  ago  a  proposition 
was  made  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  to  accomplish  that  ob- 
ject— a  strong  appeal  was  made  to  the  gratitude  of  members  for  services 
rendered  by  the  fathers  of  the  Order,  and  succeeded  in  rejecting  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  constitution  by  an  overwhelming  vote.  This 
was  a  triumph  however  over  the  feeling,  not  over  the  judgment  and  rea- 
son of  that  body,  we  are  sure — it  did  not  change  our  opinion — ^we  had  no 
voice,  but  approved  the  amendment  provided,  the  change  could  be  attain- 
>  ed  without  affecting  the  rights  of  existing  P.  G.  Sires. 

We  thought  then,  we  think  now  that  where  officers  have  served  faith- 
fully and  industriously  under  a  constitutional  guarantee,  that  they  shall, 
after  their  period  of  service  shall  have  expired  ht  entitled  to  certain  rights, 
that  those  rights  vest  in  them  at  the  moment  of  taking  the  office  and  can- 
not with  any  sort  of  propriety  be  taken  from  them — but  we  think  very 
differently  of  prospective  legislation,  by  which  future  Grand  Sires  may 
possess  no  such  claim. 

The  Independent  Odd-Fellow. — We  have  received  the  October  number 
and  have  great  pleasure  in  adding  our  mite  to  the  general  good  report  in 
its  behalf. 

The  .^rk. — ^In  our  experience  one  of  the  most  fatal  objections  to  the 
success  of  a  periodical,  is  the  irregularity  of  its  publication.  We  receive 
this  pamphlet  generally  late.  We  like  it,  wish  it  to  succeed,  it  has  done 
much  good,  and  will  be  of  great  service  in  the  West.  Now  that  we  have 
a  western  Grand  Sire,  it  will  be  its  peculiar  office  to  aid  him  in  pushing 
the  fortunes  of  Odd-Fellowship  in  that  region.  Will  our  brethren  of  the 
Ark  look  to  this  brotherly  hint  ? 
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Fraternal  Hints. — ^The  Odd-Fellow  who  forms  his  opinioQs  of  the  ex- 
pediency or  inexpediency  of  measures  to  be  adopted  by  the  Lodge  od 
party  grounds — to  promote  his  individual  or  party  interests  may  prove  aa 
excellent  partizan,  but  he  will  most  likely  be  to  the  Lodge  an  unprofitable 
member. 

Those  who  are  perplexed  with  a  very  aspiring  disposition  and  are  anxi- 
ous to  gratify  it — or  to  promote  particular  friends  regardless  of  their  quali- 
fications, like  enthusiasts  in  religion,  are  likely  to  go  to  fatal  extremes, 
and  in  aiming  to  promote  self,  or  party,  to  lose  sight  of  the  true  interests 
of  the  whole  Lodge.  While  such  a  course  is  to  be  avoided,  apathy  and 
indifference  in  regard  to  matters  of  moment  to  the  Order  should  not  be 
encouraged  nor  auowed. 

We  should  aim  therefore,  to  recommend  a  faithful  examination  of  the 
characters  and  qualifications  of  those  we  would  elevate  to  posts  of  duty 
and  honour ;  judge  from  the  zeal  they  have  displayed,  whether  they  will  be 
faithful  to  higher  duties,  and  from  their  devotion  to  the  Order  whether  or 
not  they  will  continue  to  regard  its  interests,  after  they  have  received  the 
honours  of  the  Lodge  and  passed  the  chairs.  "  Some  are  all  eagerness 
for  a  day,  or  until  they  have  filled  the  chair  of  the  N.  G.  and  then  their 
zeal  for  Odd-Fellowship  is  gone — they  show  that  they  care  but  little  for  it 
—-that  all  they  desired  was  the  honour  of  office.  This  satisfied,  and  the 
initials  N.  G.  means,  further  they  will  Not  Go,  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  Order. 

Generally  speaking,  the  man  that  has  not  a  sufficient  developement  of 
the  organ  of  acquisitiveness  to  induce  him  to  labor  and  provide  for  his  own, 
will  lack  that  energy  which  is  necessary  in  an  officer  of  the  Lodge.  In- 
dolence will  prevent  the  exercise  of  those  powers  with  which  he  is  en- 
dowed, and  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  success  of  an  officer,  and  his 
usefulness  in  the  station  to  which  he  may  be  elevated.  True,  there  are 
aome  who  cannot  labor  for  themselves,  that  will  be  very  active  in  the  em- 
ployment of  others,  and  such  may  do  well  for  high  stations ;  but  while  we 
6i\joy  their  services  we  should  endeavor  to  arouse  their  dormant  powers 
and  aid  them  in  the  cultivation  of  habits  of  industry,  that  they  may 
attend  to  their  own  concerns,  as  well  as  to  those  of  a  more  public  na- 
ture. If  it  be  not  necessary  that  they  ''  go  to  the  ant,"  we  may  remind 
them  of  its  industry — ^its  labors  for  self-preservation,  and  by  encouraging 
them  to  "  learn"  from  it,  the  lesson  they  need,  we  shall  show  our  fratemtd 
regard  for  them.  Let  us  therefore,  regard  the  interests  of  individual  breth- 
ren, as  well  as  of  the  whole  fraternity,  for  in  so  far  as  we  improve  them, 
the  whole  is  benefitted.  c. 


MAGNA   EST    VERITAS    £T   PRRVALEBIT. 

Notwithstanding  all  we  have  said  and  done  to  acquaint  the  public 
mind  with  the  object  and  aim  of  our  beloved  institution  ;-^notwithstand- 
iBg  the  numerous  blessings  of  a  moral  and  benevolent  nature  it  has  con- 
ferred in  every  town  and  State  throughout  our  country,  there  are  those 
who  professing  to  be  teachers  of  the  people,  speak  evil  of  our  Order,  and 
labor  to  show  Uiat  it  is  unworthy  the  sanction  of  the  wise  and  good.    Bat 
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in  most  cases,  they  labor  as  the  mountain  labored,  yet  without  its  suc- 
cess. They  seldom  bring  forth  any  thing  that  will  compare  with  a  living 
mouse.  They  have  toiled  evening  after  evening,  and  caught  nothing 
but  the  pity  of  their  hearers,  or  an  unenviable  fame. 

These  subjects  of  madness  and  folly,  have  seen  the  sick  and  disabled 
brother — protected — watched  over — his  family  fed  and  clothed,  by  those 
with  whom  he  fraternized,  in  days  of  health  and  plenty.  They  have  seen 
the  dead  buried,  the  widow's  tear  wiped  and  her  wants  relieved ;  and 
they  have  seen  the  orphan  nourished  and  educated  by  the  hands,  and 
with  the  means  of  Odd-Fellows.  They  witnessed  the  moral  growth  of 
the  young  man,  after  he  was  instructed  by  the  peculiar  lessons  of  the 
Lodge ;  and  if  all  this,  which  they  have  seen,  and  do  know  is  not  sufficient 
to  silence  their  opposition  and  convince  them  that  Odd-Fellowship  is  a 
generous  and  praiseworthy  institution,  we  must  despair  of  their  early  con- 
version. The  fact  is,  there  can  be  but  few,  who  are  not  convinced  of  the 
freat  influence  of  our  Order  to  make  men  moral,  benevolent  and  humane, 
ome,  doubtless  are  convinced  <  against  their  will,'  and  from  such  we 
may  expect  constant  reviling.  But  we  know,  that  as  in  time  past, — so  it 
sh^l  be  in  the  future, — their  wrath  shall  praise  the  institution.  The  man 
who  resists  such  arguments  as  Odd-Fellows  are  constantly  furnishing  in 
favor  of  the  institution,  must  be  callous  to  every  good  principle,  and  lost 
to  all  sense  of  honor. 

We  say  to  all  not  yet  acquainted  with  it, — that  ours  is  an  institution, 
not  as  the  wicked  reviler  haughtily  pretends;  founded  on  unmeaning 
mystery,  for  the  encouragement  of  bacchanalian  festivity,  the  practice  of 
vice,  or  the  support  of  mere  good  fellowship ;  but  an  institution  founded 
in  reason  and  truth,  whose  deep  basis  is  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  whose 

geat  glory  is  to  have  the  constant  support  of  the  mighty  pillars, — Faith, 
ope  and  Charity,  and  the  strength  of  the  three  indissoluble  links — 
Friendship,  Love  and  Truth.  With  such  principles  and  such  ties  we  will 
go  forward,  faithful,  and  fearless, — ^and  cause  the  elder  opposition  to  hide 
its  deformed  head.  TVuih  and  correct  principle,  cherished  and  applied, 
will  remove  every  obstacle,  and  triumph  at  the  last,  and  with  this  confi- 
dence in  our  glorious  institution  we  can  *  never  say'-f ail!!  c. 


HOME     CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  Thomas  Sherlock,  Esq.,  M.  W.  6.  Sire  elect. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother: — 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  you,  upon  your  elevation  to  the  high- 
est office  within  the  gift  of  your  brethren,  and  let  me  add,  that  this  event, 
presents  to  you  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  incidents  of  your  life — 
not  that  the  place,  however  exalted,  of  itself,  affords  this  gratification,  but, 
regarding  the  circumstances  of  your  election,  that  election  furnishes  the 
material  for  just  gratification  on  the  part  of  the  Grand  Sire  elect.  You 
have  been  by  the  free  and  uninfluenced  suflTrages  of  your  brethren,  called 
as  it  were  from  retirement,  to  administer  the  chief  aflairs  of  an  institution, 
which  is  now  by  its  inherent  excellence  commanding  the  attention  of  our 
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fellow-citizens  throughout  the  Republic.  It  is  a  high  trust,  and  has  been 
well  reposed.  This  signal  mark  of  the  regard  of  the  Representatives  has 
been  tendered  to  you  under  circumstances,  well  calculated  to  draw,  if 
possible  still  closer  and  nearer  to  your  affections  the  beautiful  truths  and 
sublime  teachings  of  Odd-Fellowship.  No  brother  will  be  more  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  responsibilities  of  the  office  than  yourself,  and  none  could 
have  been  selected  who  has  cherished  with  more  devotion  its  fame,  char- 
acter and  value  to  man.  Much  has  been  done  by  your  immediate  pre- 
decessors in  advancing  the  cause  of  the  Order,  as  well  in  its  physical  aug- 
mentation, its  elevation  of  character,  its  general  capabilities  for  good,  and 
its  internal  improvement  as  a  system — but  much  remains  yet  to  be  done. 

The  system  of  D.  D.  Grand  Sires  has  happily  accomplished  much  gen- 
eral good,  yet  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  parts  of  the  jurisdiction 
which  have  not  responded  to  the  labours  of  these  officers.  These  particu- 
lar sections,  will  require  your  fostering  care  in  reviving  if  practicable 
their  drooping  energies,  a  work,  in  which  you  may  rely  with  assurance 
upon  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Representatives.  An  official  visit  to 
each  of  these  delinquent  points,  will  in  all  human  probability  enable  you 
to  restore  their  fallen  fortunes,  and  thus  be  the  means  of  conferring  pre- 
eminent service  upon  the  brotherhood.  Without  presuming  to  dictate 
measures  worthy  of  your  attention,  it  is  with  great  deference  su^ested 
that  the  harmony  and  union  of  the  Order  would  be  essentially  promoted 
by  moveable  sittings  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States — not  that  the 
metropolis  should  be  changed,  but  simply  to  authorise  at  one  session,  by 
resolution  that  the  ensuing  session  should  be  held  at  some  other  point — 
The  Moveable  Committee  of  Great  Britain  is  an  example  of  the  success  of 
this  policy.  Wherever  the  Order  is  in  the  wane,  there  the  Moveable 
Committee  assembles  without  regard  to  place  or  distance,  and  the  general 
fund  is  ever  open  to  sustain  the  drooping  Lodges.  The  truth  is,  there  is 
still  much  prejudice  in  the  public  mind  against  Odd-Fellowship,  the  fruit- 
ful source  of  which,  is  to  be  found  in  ignorance  of  its  principles.  In  no 
way  may  this  kind  of  prejudice  be  dispelled  so  readily  as  by  practical 
treatment.  You  may  argue  upon  the  truths  of  reason,  until  your  tongue 
refuses  longer  to  perform  its  office ;  you  may  appeal  to  the  character, 
honor,  virtue  of  your  constituency  in  vain  to  overthrow  the  power  of  ignor- 
ance, its  obstinacy  and  perverseness  is  unmoved  by  such  weapons — but 
let  the  subjects  of  such  prejudices,  "  see  ^nd  feel  and  they  will  believe" — 
exhibit  to  them  the  assembled  Representatives  of  the  Order — let  them  see 
them  to  be  men  of  intelligence,  reputable,  virtuous,  temperate,  exempla- 
ry citizens,  respectable  in  numbers,  distinguished  in  their  private  rela- 
tions, coming  up  from  the  North  and  the  South,  the  East  and  the  West, 
acting  with  concentrated  energies  as  one  strong  man,  in  the  cause  which 
they  espouse,  and  the  light  thus  let  in  upon  their  delusion  will  dispel 
the  counsels  of  evil,  and  in  all  human  probability  convert  their  very  op- 
position into  active  elements  of  moral  force. 

In  estimating  the  labors,  which  lie  before  you,  a  broad  field  is  presented 
at  home.  Ohio,  great  Ohio  in  all  its  relations,  the  third  State  in  our  poli- 
tical Union,  should  attain  that  rank,  if  not  a  higher  one,  in  the  confederacy 
of  Odd-Fellows.  The  materials  are  at  hand,  in  a  discreet,  enlightened  and 
well  judging  people,  distinguished  all  over  the  Republic,  for  their  enter- 
prise, energy  and  industry— among  the  new  States  in  point  of  age,  she  has 
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in  wealth,  population,  commerce,  agriculture,  refinement,  in  the  caltiva- 
tion  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  religion  and  morals,  pushed  her  heathful 
vigour,  far  in  advance  of  all  of  the  elder  sister  States,  excepting  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  Why  may  not  this  spectacle  be  exhibited  in  her  rela- 
tion with  Odd-Fellowship  ?  No  institution  has  yet  been  framed  so  con- 
ducive to  moral  and  social  enjoyment — no  principles  of  association,  no 
practical  fruits  are  presented  by  any  afiiliation  in  any  country  more  in  con- 
sonance with  the  character  of  such  a  people.  If  this  estimate  of  the  mate- 
rial in  that  great  State  be  a  just  one,  what  a  triumph  awaits  you  in  Ohio? 
Bid  the  ball  to  roll  from  her  majestic  river  to  her  beautiful  lakes,  gathering 
in  the  transit  through  her  fertile  valleys,  hundreds,  nay  thousands  of  her 
et  uninitiated  yeomanry — plant  the  standard  of  Odd-Fellowship  deep  in 
er  soil;  fling  to  the  breeze  the  fluttering  message  of ''  Friendship,  Love  and 
Truth — Peace  and  goad  will  to  men  on  Earth,' ^  in  the  midst  of  the  busy 
towns  and  villages,  which  are  dotted  all  over  her  surface,  like  the  stars  of 
the  firmament,  and  you  will  have  erected  for  yourself  a  monument,  which 
will  endure  while  man  recognizes  in  man  the  endearing  relations  of 
brother.  It  is  only  necessary  to  begin  the  work  with  energy,  and  it  will 
be  accomplished — your  past  labors  afford  the  guarantee,  that  you  require  no 
prompting  in  the  future.  The  sacred  influences  of  Odd-Fellowship,  by 
their  own  intrinsic  excellence  will  work  their  own  way,  if  properly  putia 
motion.  Witness  their  progress  in  the  East,  and  in  the  North  (Michigan) 
where  they  have  followed  the  pioneer  as  far  as  civilizacion  has  pushed 
her  conquest.  I  am  no  enthusiast  in  Odd-Fellowship,  although  in  a  long 
active  connexion  with  its  career,  I  may  frequently  have  counselled  un- 
wisely and  perhaps  set  on  foot  injudicious  measures  for  the  advancement 
of  its  dominion.  Whatever  may  have  been  my  errors,  if  any,  in  this 
particular  they  have  been  largely  overbalanced  by  the  prudent  plans  of 
the  brethren  with  whom  I  have  been  associated,  and  whose  suggestions 
have  generally  had  my  hearty  co-operation.  Timid,  reserved  and  over  cau- 
tious counsels  have  had  no  agency  in  our  present  glorious  prosperity, 
we  have  resolved  upon  the  universality  of  Odd-Fellowship  and  thus  far 
have  cause  to  rejoice  that  the  resolution  has  been  manfully  sustained. 

Odd-Fellowship  is  an  institution  which  is  not  fully  appreciated  by  its  most 
devoted  advocates.  It  is  often  regarded  only  as  a  great  moral  lever, 
by  the  agency  of  which  much  human  misery  is  averted  and  elevation 
of  character  is  produced — this  estimate  of  its  worth  and  efiiciency  is  usu- 
ally taken  by  the  more  intelligent  members  of  our  family — the  less  in- 
formed and  enlightened  seldom  esteem  it  in  any  other  light,  than  as  a 
simple  mutual  aid  or  benefit  association — ^both  classes  do  it  injustice ;  the 
former  lack  enlargement  and  comprehensiveness  in  their  views,  and  the 
latter  take  from  it,  its  highest  merit.  Odd- Fellowship  is  destined  to  ex- 
ert upon  mankind  the  most  happy  general  influences  for  good.  What- 
ever enlightenment  tends  toassimulate  man  closely  to  his  Creator;  what- 
ever teachings  tend  to  inculcate  and  impress  forcibly  upon  his  mind  his 
duties  and  obligations  as  a  creature :  whatever  counsels  expostulate  and 
reason  successfully  with  his  perverse  nature :  whatever  moral  exempli- 
fies and  illustrates  his  common  origin  and  common  end,  and  whatever 
practical  influences  happily  tighten  the  cords  of  aflection  among  human 
kind,  are  weapons  of  incalculable  power,  far  more  efiective  than  human 
laws,  systems  of  philosophy,  or  abstract  theories,  in  restrabing  vice,  and 
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directing  public  opiQion.  Id  Odd-Fellowship  all  these  traths  are  to  be 
found  embodied  and  practically  carried  out — looking  to  it  therefore  in  this 
view  of  its  adaptation  for  value  upon  society  at  large,  every  cornmu- 
nity  in  which  Odd-Fellowship  exists,  is  destined  to  derive  from  its  in- 
fluences, benefits  that  may  not  be  easily  estimated.  Nor  is  this  all,  these 
fruits  must  be  co-extensive  with  the  dissemination  of  its  principles,  and 
as  a  certain  consequence  the  more  general  and  numerous  its  Lodges,  the 
greater  is  the  amount  of  public  service  rendered.  If  it  be  conceded  that 
an  association  which  labours  assiduously  and  singly  to  spread  the  bless- 
ings of  Temperance  among  the  people,  be  a  public  benefaction,  how  much 
more  to  be  commended  is  an  Order  which  not  only  requires  its  memliers 
to  exemplify  that  virtue  in  their  walk  and  conversation,  but  also  to  cherish 
and  venerate  all  the  virtues.  Odd-Fellowship  should  therefore  be  more 
frequently  vindicated  as  a  great  public  benefit,  operating  as  well  by  ex- 
ample as  by  precept,  in  the  work  of  reform  for  which  this  enlightened  age 
is  eminently  distinguished. 

It  is  upon  a  fair  representation  of  the  true  character  of  the  Order,  that 
its  hopes  for  prosperity  mainly  depend,  and  to  the  Grand  Sire  it  belongs 
le^timately  to  exercise  a  watchful  care,  that  its  principles  may  not  be 
misunderstood.  In  you,  respected  brother  our  unwavering  confidence  is 
reposed,  and  that  your  administration  may  be  signalized  by  rewards,  com- 
mensurate  with  the  zeal  which  you  will  bring  to  the  discharge  of  your  duty, 
is  the  sanguine  hope  of  your  friend  and  Brother, 


'  of  Signs. — Mr.  Wilkinson,  in  his  "  manners  and  customs  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians,"  says  that — **  the  sign  adopted  by  the  Egyptians 
to  indicate  silmce,  is  evidently  shown  from  the  sculptures  on  their  monu- 
ments to  have  been  given  by  placing  the  hand  over  the  mouth,  not  as  gen- 
erally supposed,  (Plut.  de  Isid.  68,)  by  approaching  the  fore-finger  to  the 
lips :— ^and  the  Greeks  erroneously  concluded  that  the  youthful  Harpo- 
crates  was  the  deity  of  silence,  from  his  appearing  in  this  attitude ;  which, 
however  humiliating  to  the  character  of  a  Deity,  was  only  illustrative  of 
his  extreme  youth,  and  of  a  habit  common  to  children  in  every  countiy, 
whether  of  ancient  or  modern  times." 
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ATED  LITERARY  CHARACTER  OF  THE  PRESENT  CENTURY  ! 

J^ow  first  collated  and  arranged  from  sundry  scraps  of  whiteu-hrovm  jnqnf 
found  in  his  vacated  garret  i  and  so  much  thereof  here  published  in  advance 
of  the  proof  sheets t  under  the  direction  of  his  editor 

JULIAN  C&ABI£R# 
Author  or  "The  Loaely  Aold  WUb"  aod  other  BongSf  Sonneu^  ilnd  Slnipliciiiei. 


[A  word  by  way  of  Preface.  The  above  copy  of  the  Title-page  of  the! 
forthcoming  volume  speaks  for  itself,  and  sufficiently  explains  the  his-^ 
tory  and  character  of  the  ioWovimg  passages.  The  reader  therefore  has 
but  to  peruse  them,  and,  if  pleased  With  them,  it  only  remains  for  him 
to  buy  the  book  when  it  appears.  The  accompanying  specimens  are 
not  careful  selections,  but  are  taken  indiscriminately  from  different  por*' 
tions  of  the  volume.] 

There  are  days— ^and  this  has  been  one— »whert  I  revel  in  the  memory 
df  the  Past.  Scenes  that  have  long  vanished-^hopes  lon^  buried — and 
youthful  dreams  never  yet  realised — «11  crowd  into  the  limits  of  a  single 
hour,  and  I  live  over  again  my  whole  life,  or,  rather,  the  happiest  portions 
of  it.  I  forget  the  Present — think  not  of  the  Future — I  exist  only  in  th« 
Past.  Soon  the  vision  passes,  and  I  wake  to  agofravated  wretchedfness.— • 
Why  are  such  things  allowed  ?  Am  I  not  tormented  enough  already, 
without  being  compelled  to  realize  so  vividly  how  happy  I  have  been? 


I  like  a  good  anecdote — miserable  dog  as  I  am  !— *-and  this  is  too  good 
to  lose. 

On  a  certain  occasion,  af^er  much  debate  at  a  church  meeting,  in  a  lit« 
tie  village  on  the  Hudson  river,  respecting  the  erection  of  a  lighining'rod 
67 
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over  the  church,  a  choleric  old  Dutchman  remarked  as  follows : — **  We've 
been  to  great  droubleSf  and  great  deal  ^spence,  to  build  a  house  for  God 
Mmiiis;  and  now,  if  he's  a  mind  to  dunder  on  His  own  house,  and  bum 
kim  up,  let  Him  dunder  away  den !     I  sha'n't  vote  for  de  dunder-rod  !" 


Years  ago,  one  beautiful  autumn  day,  I  stood  on  Table  Rock  and  gazed 
down  upon  the  thundering  waters  and  the  awful  abyss  of  the  eternal  Nia- 
gara. I  was  stunned—  stupified — and  seemed  to  lose  all  consciousness 
and  all  individuality — so  much  so  that  I  came  away  disappointed  and  re- 
gretful, fancying  that  I  was  of  a  nature  not  to  be  moved  by  this  sublimest 
of  all  the  Creator's  handiwork.  And  yet,  the  memory  of  that  scene  has 
never  left  me.  Even  now,  at  times,  I  hear  that  wild  roar  of  waters,  and 
see  that  terrific  gulph,  as  plainly  as  when  I  stood  above  them.  "  The 
excess  of  feeling  constituteth  senselessness.**  I  wrote  this  line  the  next 
day  while  attempting  to  describe  the  sensations  of  that  hour,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  truest  I  ever  wrote. 


If  I  were  to  be  asked  what  principle  I  thought  it  were  best  for  a  young 
man  to  fix  pre-eminently  in  his  mind,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  his  inter* 
course  with  the  world  at  large,  I  think  I  should  reply — ^setting  aside  hon- 
esty, 8tc.) — Confide  in  no  one — distrust  every  body!  Tnose  frank,  unsus- 
pecting mortals,  who  believe  no  one  can  do  wrong,  are  perhaps  the  hap- 
piest, internally — but  then,  externally,  they  are  forever  in  hot  water. 


Speaking  of  hot  water  (as  my  beloved  Ollapod — ^peace  to  his  manes ! — 
would  have  said)  reminds  me  of  a  story  of  a  cofiee-pot.  I  can  vouch  for 
its  truth,  as  I  know  intimately  the  actors,  and  it  also  possesses  the  uncom- 
mon feature  of  never-having-been-told-before.  It  occurred  in  the  family 
of  a  somewhat  celebrated  clergyman  in  Gotham,  where  of  course  the  ser- 
vice of  morning  devotion  was  rigidly  ahered  to.  My  friend,  the  son,  on 
one  occasion  overslept  himself,  and  came  down  to  breakfast  while  his 
mother  was  reading  the  chapter.  He  had  risen  in  rather  ill  humour,  and, 
regardless  of  what  was  going  on,  snatched  up  the  coffee- pot  fropi  before 
the  fire.  In  so  doing,  he  spilled  some  of  its  contents  on  the  brightly  bur- 
nished fender,  which  his  mother — a  pattern  of  neatness — perceiving  on 
the  instant,  read  as  follows : — **  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses— ^f  down 
that  coffeepot!'*  It  is  needless  to  add  that  when  the  father  attempted 
soon  after  to  address  the  Throne  of  Grace,  his  first  sentence  terminated  in 
an  explosion  of  uncontrollable  laughter. 

The  truly  generous  man  belongs  to  the  class  nondescript.  He  is  a  per- 
fect paradox  in  himself,  and  is  treated  by  the  world  paradoxically.  He 
loves  every  body  and  hates  himself,  for  doth  he  not  oftentimes  relieve  the 
distresses  of  others  at  the  certain  expense  of  his  own  comfort  and  ease  ? 
At  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  cause,  he  is  both  loved  and  despised  : — 
loved,  until  his  heart  has  melted  at  the  suffering  which  his  kind  impulses 
compel  him  to  relieve,  and  then  despised,  because  he  was  weak  enough  to 
sacrifice  his  own  case  to  secure  that  of  the  objects  of  his  benevolence. — 
Surely,  this  is  a  strange  world,  when  one  cannot  do  a  kind  action  without 
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being  called  hard  names  for  it,  or  acquire  the  reputation  of  generosity, 
without  having  appended  to  it  the  disqualifying  adjectives — "  extravagant" 
and  "  reckless."  I  begin  to  admire  the  look-out-for-number-one  notions 
of  that  man  of  this  stamp,  who,  after  enduring  a  case  of  unparalleled  in- 
gratitude, vowed  that  he  would  not  do  another  kind  action  so  long  as  he 
lived.  I  am  led  into  these  remarks  by  what  has  occurred  to  myself  to- 
day. Meeting  a  superlatively  dirty  and  ragged  urchin  in  the  Park,  he  be- 
sought me  with  the  most  piteous  earnestness  to  assist  him  in  raising  the 
necessary  amount  for  the  purchase  of  a  pair  of  shoes  for  his  defenceless 
feet.  Unable  (from  reasons  unnecessary  to  mention)  to  contribute  to  his 
small  collection  any  of  the  coin  of  the  realm,  I  unhesitatingly  pulled  off 
my  own  gaiters,  and  having  seen  them  snugly  tied  on  his  pedal  extremi- 
ties, without  waiting  to  receive  his  thanks,  I  marched  homeward  in  my 
stockings.  As  I  was  closing  the  Park  gate,  I  unconsciously  looked  behind 
me,  and  detected  my  now  whole-.9o&(/  young  gentleman  in  the  act  of  per* 
forming  a  certain  circumgyratory  process,  in  which  his  thumb,  finger,  and 
nasal  organ  were  most  active,  the  movement  evidently  intended  for  my 
especial  benefit.  But,  after  all,  it  was  probably  ''  a  way  he  had"  of  evinc* 
ing  his  gratitude. 

I  am  going  dowii  in  the  world.  Insult  upon  insult  am  I  compelled  to 
submit  to.  Shall  I  endure  it  longer?  When  the  buttons  of  this  old  coat 
were  new  I  never  lacked  companionship.  I  met  a  party  of  old  friends  to- 
day and  they  invited  me  to  dine  with  them.  But  I  dine  no  more  at  Del- 
monico's — and  declined.  They  saw  my  reason,  and  an  hour  ago,  while 
they  were  still  over  their  cups,  I  received  from  one  of  them  a  somewhat 
bulky  sealed  package.  Detaining  the  messenger,  I  hastily  opened  it,  lit- 
tle doubting  that  I  should  find  within  some  testimonial  of  their  regard — 
some  generous  douceur^  perhaps,  delicately  urged  upon  my  acceptance.*— 
Conceive  my  surprise,  my  horror,  on  finding  only  a  pig^s  ktad^*  bereft  of 
every  hair,  muscle,  and  brain !  I  read  the  whole  plot  in  a  moment,  and 
suppressing;  my  indignation,  with  the  utmost  coolness  I  sat  down  to  my 
table,  and  m  five  minutes  sent  their  messenger  back  with  a  note  to  my 
quondam  friend  containing  only  the  following  lines : — 

I  thoajpht  yoa  were  playug  me  ooe  of  your  prance ; 
Forgive  me — and  take  for  your  ^porixaiX  my  thanks ! 
Tht  likenetM  U  perftet :  the  artist  took  pains 
To  show  that  the  head  is  quite  guiltless  of  brains  ! 


I  should  have  been  born  in  Italy !  There  is  not  an  emotion  or  a  passion 
in  my  whole  nature  that  is  not  out  of  place  in  this  staid  and  sober  latitude. 
It  seems  to  me  that  under  the  skies  of  the  "  sunny  south"  I  should  live, 
while  here  I  but  exist.  Oh  how  my  spirit  hath  revelled  amid  even  the 
most  formal  descriptions  of  that  beautiful  land !  How  my  heart  hath  throb- 
bed, as  if  its  eager  pulses  would  batter  down  the  walls  of  its  frail  tene- 
ment, while  I  have  been  lost  amid  the  delightful  creations  with  which  that 
land  is  peopled ! 

Italy  IS  the  country  of  love !    There  no  "  strong  man  armed"  stands  as 

•It  was  found  among  the  relics  of  the  deceased,  labelled  •*  P9rtraU  of  T W E$fr,,  PreatmUi 

by  JUmic^."— Editok. 
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a  seatiiiel  over  the  ever  wayward  heart.  There  no  prying  eye  seeks  to 
discover,  no  mildewed  lip  to  criticise,  the  half  delirious  exhibitions  of 
heaven-born  passion.  There,  no  over-grown  monster,  in  the  shape  of 
Public  Opinion,  loosens  its  thousand  tongues,  to  sting  to  death  those  whose 
words  and  actions  are  not  weighed  in  a  balance  and  measured  with  a  line. 
There,  Love  is  revealed  fearlessly — there,  it  exists  unmolested  and  un- 
controlled. There  it  is  borne,  like  the  perfume  of  flowers,  on  the  wings 
of  every  zephyr — inhaled  with  every  breath — and  becoming  the  very 
element  of  existence. 

It  is  no  crime  there  to  love,  or  to  be  loved.  There,  the  laws  of  the  hu- 
man heart — implanted  in  it  by  the  Being  who  made  it,  and  whose  own 
ver^  nature  is  Love — are  supreme.  The  magnates  of  the  land  cannot 
legislate  them  away,  nor  contract  their  exercise — ^nor  can  Public  Opinion 
— ^that  most  senseless  and  most  dastardly  of  all  tribunals^-ever  destroy  or 
weaken  their  innate  powers.  There  one  need  not  surround  himself  with 
a  body-guard  of  Fears,  lest  eye,  or  lip,  or  tongue,  or  gesture  betray  admi- 
ration where  miserable  Public  Opinion  hath  placed  its  cross  of  warning. 

Yes,  I  should  have  been  bom  in  Italy !  And  there,  dear  one,  thou 
phouldst  have  been  ray  idol — my  beautiful  improv%satrice-^\ht  bright  Di» 
vinity  at  whose  shrine  I  might  offer  up  all  the  passionate  worship  of  my 
SOuU 


Again  have  I  seen  her-^but  she  heeded  not  the  gaze  of  devotion  with 
which  I  regarded  her.  The  rich,  the  titled,  the  elegant  were  around  her 
and  she  had  no  eyes  for  ipe.  jn  the  solitude  of  my  poor  chamber  let  roe 
lldore  her  in  secret.  Perhaps  when  I  am  dead  she  may  read  my  writiDgs« 
Perhaps  she  may  think  of  me  when  her  eye  rests  on  the  address  of 

THE  HUMBIfB  POET  TO  HIS  IfA.DT-LQV|Q« 

I. 

BeloTed!  if  thic  world  were  miae, 

I'd  OM  it  for  ft  gift  to  thee : 
The  golden  ttftn  thftt  o'er  oi  tliine 

The  Jewell  of  thf  dower  should  be. 
The  element!  I  wpqld  command 

At  slaret  to  do  thy  simplest  wiU-<f- 
And  only  for  reward  den^end 

Permission  to  adore  thee  still ! 

11. 

No  doisteress  erer  robed  her  saint 

With  half  the  glories  thon  shonldst  wear  i 
An  angel's  pen  should  fail  to  paint 

The  splendours  of  thy  regal  chair. 
And  oh !  if  thou  wouldst  grant  to  me 

A  hnmble  footstool  at  thy  feet, 
'Twere  aU  I'd  Mk— 't  were  bliss  to  be 

The  lowliest  guardian  of  thy  seat ! 
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III. 

But  shouldat  thoo  lift  thy  royal  hand 

And  raise  me  from  my  lowly  ttate> 
The  loftiest  monarcbs  of  the  land 

Should  enry  such  a  g^Iorioai  fate. 
Ah  deareftt !  't  is  not  miue  to  dare 

Possession  of  so  blest  a  boon : — 
For  thee  shall  rise  my  latest  prayer — 

For  me  Death  cannot  come  too  soon ! 


I  am  on  my  **  last  legs."  I  inhabit  an  attic  and  go  out  only  when  ab- 
solute necessity  compels  me.  I  wear  a  coat  that  is  not  only  thread-bare, 
but  that  is  past  the  skill  of  a  tailor  to  re-juvenate.  Poverty  is  my  bosom 
friend,  and  Starvation  and  I  meet  as  equals.  Yet  I  cannot  see  that  I  am 
ashamed  of  my  habiliments  or  my  lodging.  The  Spirit,  as  the  time  draws 
nigh  when  she  is  to  cast  her  shell,  is  glad  to  find  rents  and  holes  in  her 
outer  garments  through  which  she  may  get  glimpses  of  the  world  into 
which  she  is  to  emerge. 

It  amuses  me  to  watch,  as  I  pass  through  the  streets,  the  effect  of  my 
approach  upon  i3uch  of  my  former  friends  whom  I  chance  to  meet.  I 
sometimes  laugh  myself  into  hysterics  while  witnessing  the  various  expe- 
dients made  use  of  to  avoid  me,  and  though  it  certainly  is  not  particular- 
ly agreeable  to  be  shunned  as  were  the  headsmen  of  old,  yet  the  ludicrous 
often  prevails  over  the  painful,  and  I  burst  out  into  a  regular ^Jfau;,  which 
must  have  a  peculiarly  unique  effect  upon  the  individual  whose  actions 
have  occasioned  such  an  explosion.  Some  of  them,  to  be  sure,  walk  stif- 
fly and  statelily  up,  and,  as  they  pass  me  without  the  semblance  of  recog- 
nition, look  as  innocently  into  my  face,  as  a  cat  might  do  into  the  face  of 
her  mistress  had  she  not  just  regaled  herself  with  a  dish  of  her  freshest 
cream.  This  seems  to  be  the  cut  direct.  In  some  who  pass  me  without 
a  recognition,  but  more  demurely  than  the  first,  I  think  I  can  perceive  the 
hand  brought  suddenly  down  over  the  pocket  nearest  me,  as  though  they 
fancied  that  I  meditated  an  immediate  des(cent  into  that  interesting  local- 
ity. Others  increase  their  pace  on  arriving  within  a  few  yards  of  me,  and, 
seeming  to  perceive  some  one  in  the  distance  whom  they  particularly  wish 
to  overtake,  or  else  fearing  that  thev  shall  be  too  late  for  the  cars,  pass  me 
almost  on  a  run.  Others  are  suddenly  smitten  with  a  desire  to  consult 
their  watches,  and  frequently  tear  their  pockets  in  their  efforts  to  get  them 
out  soon  enough.  Others  discover  most  wonderful  curiosities  in  the  win- 
dows of  a  Baker's  shop  or  a  coffin-warehouse,  or  peer  with  the  intensest 
earnestness  over  the  heterogeneous  mass  on  a  market-stand  or  the  mouldy 
volumes  of  a  Book-stall.  All  these,  of  course,  do  not  perceive  me  at  all. 
"  They  have  eyes,  but  they  see  not."  Others  again,  more  modest,  re- 
cognise me  from  a  distance,  as  we  approach  from  opposite  directions,  and 
then  comes  the  "  tug  of  war*'  to  see  which  shall  soonest  reach  the  comer. 
If  my  friend  wins  the  race,  he  darts  witii  energy  down  the  cross  street,  or, 
if  he  is  too  late  for  that,  the  open  door  of  an  oyster-cellar  affords  a  hope  bf 
safety,  and  he  dives  down  the  steep  stairs  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  neck. 
Others,  again,  who  are  in  a  too  dangerous  proximity,  suddenly  clap  their 
bands  into  their  pockets,  and,  with  the  air  of  one  who  has  forgotten  some- 
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thing,  wheel  right  about  and  retrace  their  steps  with  desperate  rapidity. — 
But  what  care  I  for  their  cuts  direct  or  indirect !  Will  I  regard  them  in 
my  six  by  two  cell? 

I  have  not  left  my  room  for  a  week.  With  the  little  life  there  is  left 
let  me  make  a  desperate  struggle,  and  let  the  last  words  my  pen  shall 
trace,  be  as  a  warning  to  those  who  may  find  them.  I  die  of  starvation. 
I  need  food,  medicine,  attendance — I  have  neither.  I  might  have  had  all. 
Why  rejected  I  the  friendly  counsel  ?  Why  joined  I  not  the  gloriooa 
Or • 

3rrwFer*,Oe«.38,l6i4. 


LINES   TO  A   YOUNG   WIDOW. 


BT    CAROLINE    M.    ■AWTER,    OF    NKW    YORK. 


SoEROWiNG  wife  of  our  departed — 

Widow,  in  thy  youthful  years-' 
Woman,  toft  and  genUe-hcarted— 

Mourner,  oft  aubdued  by  teart ; 
In  thy  loneliness  forsaken. 

Pensive  as  a  widowed  dore. 
Thou  dost  in  my  heart  awaken 

Deepest  sympathy  and  love ! 

J,  'tis  true,  a  passing  stranger. 

Ne'er  have  seen  thy  face  before, 
And  I  go,  a  weary  ranger. 

Ne'er  to  look  upon  it  more ! 
Tet  in  many  a  scene  of  gladness. 

Though  unmet  by  other  eyes. 
Thy  sweet  face  in  all  its  sadness 

Will  before  mine  own  arise ! 

To  my  distant  home  I  hie  me — 

Joys  long  roiss*d  will  soon  be  mine. 
There,  with  all  my  lored-oncs  by  me, 

I  shall  think  of  thee  and  thine  ! 
I  shall  see  thy  children  gather 

Weeping  by  around  thy  knee. 
Asking  why  their  absent  father 

Comes  not  back  to  them  and  thee ! 

I  shall  see  thee  sadly  fold  them 
To  thy  young  and  anguished  breast^ 


•Tbe  reader  will  easily  ■uppiy  the  iUafiM.   The  writing  ended  thus  abnipUy  on  the  scrap  eoniainiag 
the  last  woids  of  the  poor  defnncU—C  Editor. 
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Telling,  what  thoa  oft  hast  told  them, 

That  in  death  he  it  at  rest ! 
That  hit  dott  in  silence  slecpctha 

But  hit  spirit  dwelleth  where 
Tears  no  more,  the  fond  eye  weepeth. 

And  that  they  shall  meet  him  there! 

Blessed  lesson !    Oh,  jounjE^  mother. 

Teach  it  oft  and  teach  it  well ! 
It  to  them,  beyond  all  other. 

Will  become  a  holy  spell ! 
When  temptations  steal  before  them, 

Seeking  to  beguile  their  hearts. 
They  will  feel  hit  eye  is  o'er  them 

And  from  erery  sin  depart  t 

May  they  be  a  light  to  cheer  thee 

In  the  path  then  tread'st  alone ; 
May  they  solace,  love,  revere  thee, — 

Him  replacing  who  is  gone ! 
So  may'st  thoa,  thy  griefs  forgetting, 

LoTcd  aod  loving,  onward  move. 
Till  with  him  thou  art  regretting. 

Thou  Shalt  meet  in  realms  above ! 
»tam€r  Cotwir^OhioRivtrj  Ocl.  33, 184a 


A  STORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

Soon  aAer  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution,  a  peasant  named 
Pierre  Henriot  lived  in  a  little  hamlet  about  thirty  miles  from  Paris,  and 
worked  in  an  olive  ground  hard  bye.  This  man  had  a  son  and  daughter, 
whose  mother  died  when  they  were  very  youne.  Pierre's  wife  was  a  good 
woman,  and,  had  she  lived,  would  have  trained  her  children  in  the  path» 
of  virtue  ;  but  they  were  most  unfortunate,  as  will  be  seen,  in  being  left 
entirely  to  the  care  of  their  father.  This  man  had  been  long  in  the  service 
of  a  nobleman,  whose  chateau  was  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
hamlet,  who  had  incurred  his  most  malignant  hatred  from  having  requited 
his  services  less  liberally  than  he  fancied  they  deserved,  and  from  having 
taken  a  fancy  to  educate  a  nephew  of  Pierre's  wife,  while  he  took  no  no* 
tice  of  his  son.  This  orphan  nephew  had  shared  with  her  own  childreD 
in  the  care  and  affection  of  his  aunt ;  but  at  her  death,  poor  Jaques  was 
so  shamefully  neglected,  that  he  became  the  talk  of  the  neighbourhood, 
which  induced  the  old  housekeeper  at  the  chateau,  who  had  been  the 
friend  of  his  aunt,  to  take  him  under  her  protection.  Here  the  owner  of 
the  mansion,  attracted  by  the  handsome  appearance  of  the  boy,  and  dis- 
covering, in  an  accidental  manner,  that  he  had  a  genius  for  learning,  had 
him  instructed,  and,  thinking  that  he  would  perform  a  meritorious  action 
in  making  him  a  priest,  sent  him  a  few  years  afterwards  to  a  monastery 
at  Paris,  to  prepare  him  for  that  office.  This  proved  a  most  unpardonable 
oflfence  in  tne  eyes  of  Pierre,  who  possessed  a  malignant^  morose,  and  en- 
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vious  disposition.  It  was  true,  this  protege  of  the  Count  de  Bigot  had 
offended  him,  by  at  length  refusing  to  become  a  priest,  and  had  been  en- 
tirely cast  off  from  his  favour  in  consequence ;  but  this  made  no  change 
in  the  sentiments  of  the  implacable  Pierre  toward  his  old  master. 

Pierre's  son  and  daughter  were  now  prown  up.  The  son  partook  much 
of  his  father's  disposition  ;  his  fierce  and  violent  passions  always  contend- 
ing for  the  mastery  over  him,  and  becoming  the  constant  occasion  of  in- 
volving him  in  broils.  His  sister  Charlotte  was  extremely  handsome,  both 
in  face  and  person ;  but  vanity  was  so  strongly  depicted  on  her  counte- 
nance, that  no  sensible  person  could  look  on  it  without  pity  or  disgust — 
This  contemptible  passion  had  been  fostered  from  her  earliest  childhood, 
by  the  folly  of  her  father  and  brother,  who  were  in  the  constant  practice 
of  telling  her  how  pretty  she  was,  and  predicting  that  she  would  make  her 
fortune  by  her  beauty.  This  she  most  cordially  believed,  and,  therefore, 
refused  the  offers  of  marriage  made  her  by  the  young  peasants  in  her  neigh- 
bourhood, while  nothing  gave  her  greater  pleasure  than  to  gain  their  af- 
fections, and  boast  of  it  with  the  most  insolent  and  unfeeling  levity.  This 
conduct  rendered  her,  by  the  time  she  had  gained  her  twentieth  year,  an 
object  of  detestation  to  her  acquaintance  of  both  sexes,  and  caused  them  to 
forsake  her  society.  If  this  girl  had  in  reality  ever  cared  for  any  one  but 
herself,  it  was  for  her  cousin  Jaques  St.  Croix,  who  had  ever  treated  her 
with  the  affection  of  a  relative,  though  he  had  severely  piqued  her  pride, 
by  appearing  insensible  to  her  beauty ;  and  it  is  probable  he  owed  the 
preference  she  felt  for  him  to  the  pains  it  had  cost  her  in  her  endeavour 
to  ensnare  him.  But  we  must  make  our  readers  better  acquainted  with 
this  young  man,  by  detailing  his  history  from  the  time  he  was  sent  to  Paris 
by  the  Count 

In  studying  that  religion  of  which  he  was  intended  to  become  a  priest, 
Jacques,  who  was  clever  and  discerning,  acquired  a  distaste  of  the  pursuit, 
which  was  observed  by  Henri  Hebert,  a  distant  relation  of  his,  whom  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  see  as  often  as  his  studies  admitted  of  it — 
This  old  man  was  a  French  Protestant,  and  a  manufacturer  of  cutlery,  who 
had  saved  a  decent  dowry  for  an  old  daughter.  He  was  a  pious  man ; 
and  having  always  had  a  high  opinion  of  Jaques's  moral  qualities,  he  ques- 
tioned him  on  his  apparent  depression  of  spirits.  Jaques,  who  was  at  first 
reserved,  made  his  kinsman  at  length  acquainted  with  all  his  scruples, 
and  received  from  him  much  instruction  and  good  advice.  But  it  remain- 
ed for  the  daughter  of  the  old  man,  the  gentle  and  unassuming  Marianne, 
to  complete  the  conversion  which  her  father  had  begun.  This  girl's  fea- 
tures were  not  beautiful,  like  Charlotte's,  but  there  was  a  fascination  be- 
longed to  them  ;  for  there  was  spread  over  them  an  expression  of  intelli-^ 
gence,  and  of  benevolent  good  humour.  Nor  was  her  figure  or  her  step 
so  light  and  graceful,  but  there  was  an  air  of  placid  activity  in  her  move- 
ments which  announced  self-possession,  and  a  great  degree  of  dexterity 
in  her  usual  avocations.  In  short,  Jaques  renounced  his  intention  of  be- 
ing a  churchman,  and,  with  the  full  consent  of  her  father,  became  the  hus- 
band of  the  good  Marianne.  This  happened  when  the  Parisians  had  been 
for  some  time  talking  loudly  of  tyranny,  of  equalization,  and  of  liberty, 
and  when  every  sensible  and  thinking  person  foresaw,  from  the  ferment- 
ation in  the  public  mind,  that  a  civil  war  was  likely  to  be  the  result.  With 
this  impression,  Henri  Hebert  sold  off  his  goods,  and  having  purchased 
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some  acres  of  fruit  ground,  which  happened  to  be  for  sale,  near  the  hamlet 
where  Jaques's  uncle  lived,  and  to  which  his  son-in-law  was  attached^ 
from  its  being  near  the  place  of  his  birth,  he  removed  with  him  and  his 
daughter  to  tJbis  quiet  spot,  and  bid  farewell  to  the  city  and  its  turbulent 
inhabitants.  Here  they  lived  happy  and  industrious,  setting  an  example 
of  contentment  to  all  around  them,  which  it  would  have  been  well  for  Pi-* 
erre  Henriot  and  his  family  if  they  had  followed.  But  the  restless  and  evil 
disposition  of  this  man  and  his  son  prompte(}  them,  instead  of  applying 
themselves  diligently  to  their  work  in  the  olive  grove,  to  go  constantly 
from  place  to  place,  to  learn  or  repeat  the  newest  intelligence  of  all  tho 
acts  of  violence  then  committing  at  Paris.  Of  those  acts  they  would  fain 
have  been  participators,  while  they  spared  no  pains  to  spread  the  evil  con-* 
tagion  of  their  pernicious  principles,  by  every  art  in  their  power,  amon^ 
the  weak-minded  of  their  neighbours.  Nor  was  this  by  any  means  dim' 
cult,  at  a  time  when  so  universal  a  spirit  of  discontent  prevailed ;  for, 
when  a  train  of  gunpowder  is  already  laid,  a  single  spark  will  cause  it  to 
explode.  Thus  the  peasants  in  this  retired  spot,  and  for  many  miles  round 
it,  who  had  never  before,  during  their  lives,  thought  of  any  thing  save 
alternate  working  and  dancing,  &ncied  they  perceived  that  the  time  had 
arrived  when  it  would  be  expedient  for  them  to  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands,  that  they  might  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  aristocrats,  and 
possess  themselves  of  their  property.  Several  instances  of  such  outra-^ 
ges  had  lately  occurred  in  different  provinces,  when  at  length  the  Count 
de  Biffot  was  denounced  at  Paris  as  an  enemy  to  the  people ;  and  a  band 
of  ruffians,  headed  by  a  person  who  had  risen  into  consequence  from  his 
adherence  to  the  head  of  the  reigning  faction,  arrived  one  evening  at  the 
hamlet,  in  order  to  stimulate  the  people  to  assist  in  taking  the  Count  into 
custody,  informing  them  at  the  same  time,  that,  if  he  surrendered  him- 
self quietly,  he  meant  to  convey  him  to  Paris,  to  stand  his  trial ;  but,  in 
the  event  of  resistance  from  himself  and  his  attendants,  he  must  reap  the 
reward  of  his  folly,  by  meeting  his  death  on  the  spot.  As  it  happened, 
this  unfortunate  nobleman,  though  not  in  the  main  a  bad  person,  was  re- 
pulsive and  haughty  in  his  manner,  and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  delegat- 
ing too  much  of  his  authority  to  inferior  agents,  who  had  not  always  made 
a  good  use  of  it.  He  was,  therefore,  not  a  favourite  with  the  surround- 
ing peasantry,  who  had  been  but  too  often  oppressed  in  his  name.  Jaques 
was  present  at  the  harangue  delivered  to  the  peasants,  who  assembled  to 
the  number  of  two  hundred,  from  the  adjoining  country,  and  was  shock- 
ed at  the  eager  joy  they  manifested  on  the  occasion,  but  at  nothing  so  much 
as  the  expression  of  savage  exultation  and  self-congratulation  manifested 
on  the  countenance  of  his  uncle  Pierre ;  and  when  he  looked  at  him,  and 
remembered  his  long-cherished  hatred  of  the  Count,  he  felt  assured  that 
the  unfortunate  nobleman  had  small  chance  of  leaving  his  chateau  alive* 
He  knew,  also,  that  if  he  did  reach  Paris,  it  would  be  only  to  endure  the 
cruel  insults  and  sufferings  inflicted  on  all  who  entered  it  under  his  cir- 
cumstances, before  he  made  his  exit  on  the  scaffold.  Jaques  felt  assur* 
ed  of  all  this,  and,  remembering  that  though  he  had  cast  him  off  from  his 
favour,  he  had  been  many  years  his  benefactor,  he  determined  to  save  him 
if  he  could.  He  therefore  slipped  unperceived  away  from  the  crowd,  be- 
fore they  had  done  listening  to  the  man  who  was  addressing  them,  and 
ran  as  fast  as  he  could  through  the  shortest  and  most  unfrequented  paths 
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of  the  wood,  to  where  the  chateau  lay  embosomed,  about  a  mile  off.  Ja* 
ques's  long  residence  at  this  mansion  had  rendered  all  its  modes  of  access, 
as  well  as  its  master's  habits,  familiar  to  him,  and  he  made  for  a  small 
court,  from  which  a  door  opened  at  the  foot  of  a  back  stair.  Here  he  as- 
cended, and  having,  without  being  perceived,  reached  the  library,  where 
be  knew  the  Count  would  most  probably  be  at  thatliour,  he  entered  it, 
and,  standing  suddenly  before  the  astonished  nobleman,  who  appeared  to 
experience  some  degree  of  alarm  at  his  abrupt  appearance,  he  said,  ''Flj, 
my  lord,  from  this  place  instantly — ^you  have  l>een  denounced  as  an  ene- 
my to  the  people,  and  the  ruffians  who  are  to  convey  you  to  Paris,  or  to 
sacrifice  you  here,  are  near  at  hand,  followed  by  a  multitude,  all  appar- 
ently thirsting  for  your  blood."  The  Count  lodged  at  Jaques  with  an  un- 
certain and  jealous  expression  in  his  eye.  "And  on  whose  authority  am 
I  required  to  believe  this  V*  said  he.  "  On  that  of  a  heretic,  who  has  re- 
quited all  my  benefits  with  ingratitude,  and  who  may  now,  for  aught  I 
know,  have  forced  himself  into  my  presence  with  some  evil  intention  ?'' 
*'  Not  so,  believe  me,"  replied  Jaques,  while  his  open  manly  countenance, 
on  which  the  utmost  anxiety  was  expressed,  gave  the  stamp  of  truth  to 
his  words — *'  but  on  the  word  of  a  grateful  man,  who  feels  so  sensible  of 
your  past  kindness,  that  he  now  puts  his  own  life  in  hazard  to  save  yours : 
quick,  I  beseech  you — if  you  have  money  at  hand,  secure  it,  and  let  us 
be  gone  instantly."  The  Count  was  convinced.  He  rose,  and,  takine  a 
considerable  sum  from  a  desk  in  the  apartment  where  they  were,  he  M* 
lowed  Jaques  by  the  way  he  had  entered,  without  meeting  any  one.  Nor 
was  it  till  they  nad  dived  some  distance  into  the  woods,  that  he  ventured 
io  interrogate  his  companion  on  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  relating  to 
lumself,  or  to  ask  his  counsel  as  to  what  hiding-place  he  would  advise 
him  to  seek,  till  he  should  learn  the  result  of  the  night's  proceedings.  To 
these  questions,  Jaques  answered  by  giving  him  a  faithful  account  of  all 
that  had  passed  at  the  hamlet,  and  by  assuring  him  that  he  felt  persuad- 
ed he  would  be  nowhere  so  safe  as  in  his  cottage,  provided  he  could  con- 
duct him  to  it  without  observation.  He  then  left  the  Count,  and  set  off 
to  reconnoitre  the  hamlet.  There  all  was  solemn  stillness ;  for  its  inhab- 
itants, man,  woman,  and  child,  except  his  father-in-law  and  his  wife,  had 
all  followed  the  multitude  to  the  chateau.  This  was  exactly  as  he  wish- 
ad  it ;  and,  returning  to  the  wood,  he  conducted  the  Count  to  Marianne, 
whom  having  charged  with  his  safety,  and  pointed  out  a  place  of  conceal- 
ment not  likely  to  be  discovered  in  the  event  of  a  search,  he  retraced  his 
ste{Mi  with  all  possible  speed  to  the  scene  of  action,  not  only  to  gain  all 
the  information  he  could,  but  to  prevent  suspicion  from  lighting  on  him- 
self, through  his  absence. 

This  suspicion  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  prevent,  by  returning  in  time 
to  place  himself  amonff  those  who  were  trying  to  force  the  door  of  the 

{principal  entrance,  havmg  been  retarded  in  this  operation  by  the  manner 
n  which  the  affrighted  servants  had  barricadoed  every  avenue  of  access. 
The  time  lost  by  this  delay  enraged  the  mob  so  much  that  they  began  to 
vociferate  deep  and  bloody  threats  against  every  inmate  of  the  dwelling, 
when  Jaques  suggested  that  they  should  eive  a  promise  that  none  of  the 
Count's  attendants  should  be  injured,  provided  the  doors  were  immediate- 
ly opened.  This  advice  was  adopted,  and,  after  a  short  parley,  in  which 
the  terrified  domestics  required  the  promise  to  be  frequently  reiterated 
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the  doors  were  flung  open,  and  the  mob  rushed  in  with  shouts  of  triumph. 
They  ran  through  the  various  apartments,  breathing  imprecations  against 
the  Count,  and  searching  every  nook  and  cranny  for  their  victim.  Nor 
is  it  easy  to  describe  their  rage  and  vexation,  when  at  length  they  were 
convinced  that  he  had  escaped  them,  although  they  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution  of  surrounding  the  house  on  their  first  approach.  In  short,  his 
having  eluded  them  was  quite  inexplicable,  as  the  servants,  when  sepa* 
rately  examined,  all  agreed  in  averring  (what  they  believed)  that  be  was 
in  the  chateau  when  the  mob  first  made  their  appearance.  The  fury  en- 
gendered by  this  disappointment  showed  itself  in  the  most  wanton  acts  of 
violence.  The  splendid  furniture  was  soon  broken  in  pieces,  and  the 
mansion  pillaged  of  all  the  more  portable  things  of  value  such  as  plate, 
jewels,  and  linen.  During  this  scene  of  plunder,  Pierre  and  his  son  were 
foremost  in  the  work  of  destruction,  and  busily  employed  in  securing  such 
things  as  they  particularly  fancied;  while  Jaques,  who  knew  where  the 
Count's  most  valuable  papers  were  deposited,  busied  himself  in  filling 
his  pockets  with  those  documents,  and  taking  a  few  of  the  trinkets  which 
he  knew  were  most  prized  by  their  owner,  in  order  to  restore  them  to  him. 
It  was  fortunate  for  the  Count  and  Jaques  that  the  revengeful  spirit  of 
Pierre  never  entertained  a  suspicion  that  his  nephew  could  be  in  league 
with  the  man  who  had  cast  him  off  from  his  favour,  and  as  he  saw  him 
constantly  among  the  most  inveterate  of  the  rabble,  he  felt  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  he  was,  like  himself,  acting  from  a  spirit  of  retaliation.  This 
exempted  Jaques  from  suspicion,  and  his  house  from  being  searched  ;  so 
that,  m  a  day  or  two,  the  Count,  disguised  as  a  peasant,  and  having  his 
valuables  concealed  about  htm,  left  the  cottage  of  his  deliverer  with  the 
liveliest  feelings  of  gratitude,  and  more  toleration  than  he  had  ever  before 
felt  for  heretics.  He  made  immediately  for  the  nearest  seaport,  and  hav- 
ing, under  a  feigned  character,  obtained  a  passport  by  means  of  a  friend, 
he  embarked  for  England. 

The  destruction  of  Count  de  Bigot's  property  did  but  lead  the  way  to 
similar  outrages  in  the  province,  at  which  Pierre  and  his  son  wete  sure 
to  lend  their  aid,  while  Jaques,  who  could  only  lament  that  many  well- 
meaning  people  suffered  themselves  to  be  led  astray  by  the  evil-minded 
and  designing,  continued  his  unwearied  industry,  and,  in  spite  of  the  un- 
settled state  of  the  country,  found  bread  for  his  family,  and  contrived  to 
live  in  peace.  This  peace  was,  however,  broken  in  upon  by  an  event 
which  cost  him  much  pain.  The  kind-hearted  Marianne  had  done  evei^ 
thing  in  her  power,  from  the  time  of  her  becoming  his  wife,  to  wean  his 
cousin  Charlotte  from  her  light-headed  silly  ways,  and  to  persuade  heir 
to  become  useful  to  herself  and  others.  This  Jaques  began  to  hope  she 
had  in  some  measure  achieved,  when  to  his  surprise  and  vexation,  he  was 
informed  that  the  person  who  had  headed  the  band  from  Paris  in  search 
of  the  Count  had  been  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hamlet  the  night 
before,  and  that  Charlotte,  to  whom  it  appeared  he  had  taken  a  fancy  oo 
his  first  visit,  had  gone  off  with  him.  Jaques  would  have  immediately 
followed,  but  was  prevented  by  her  father  and  brother,  who,  furious  at  her 
betrayer,  who  they  imagined  it  probable  would  soon  abandon  her  to  mis- 
ery, expressed  their  determination  of  bringing  her  instantly  back.  This 
satisfied  Jaques  for  the  time,  for  he  knew  that  the  pride  they  took  in  her 
beauty  had  produced  a  love  for  her  in  their  savage  hearts  not  the  less 
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■trong  that  its  motiye  was  erroneous.  When  Pierre  and  his  son  reached 
Paris,  and  demanded  admittance  at  the  splendid  mansion  which  had  been 
the  residence  of  one  of  the  proscribed  noblesse,  and  of  which  Charlotte's 
lover  had  become  possessed  during  the  unsettled  state  of  property  in  the 
capital,  they  were  immediately,  on  telling  their  names,  conducted  into 
the  presence  of  its  usurper.  It  was  the  policy  of  this  bad  man  to  be  al- 
ways obsequious  to  the  common  people ;  and  he  was  now  doubly  so  to 
those  men  whom  he  had  observed  narrowly  on  the  night  the  chateau  was 
pillaged,  and  thought  he  discerned  in  the  savage  joy  with  which  they  aid- 
ed in  the  work  of  destruction,  and  the  deep  curses  they  lavished  on  the 
owner,  and  on  aristocrats  in  general,  that  they  were  fitting  tools  for  the 
times.  He  believed  that  he  could  employ  them  to  advantage,  whether  a 
mob  was  to  be  inflamed,  an  enemy  denounced,  or  a  murder  committed. 
They  were,  however,  at  that  moment  in  no  humour  to  be  cajoled,  and 
assailed  him  with  a  torrent  of  the  vilest  abuse,  while  they  brandished  long 
knives  which  they  had  hid  under  their  garments,  and  threatened  to  dis- 
patch  him  instancy  if  he  did  not  immediately  produce  the  girl  of  whom 
they  had  come  in  search.  Thus  confirmed  in  his  opinion  of  their  ruffianly 
qualifications,  he  condescended  to  soothe  them  by  an  assurance  that  they 
should  immediately  see  Charlotte,  and  learn  from  her  own  lips  whether 
•he  had  any  cause  of  complaint.  He  then  led  them  through  a  sump- 
tuous suit  of  apartments  to  one  more  gorgeous  than  the  rest,  where  they 
found  the  unfortunate  girl  reclining  on  a  couch,  dressed  in  the  most  ex- 
pensive and  gaudy  fashion  of  the  day,  and  surrounded  by  the  most  luxu- 
rious appointments,  many  of  which,  though  she  admired  them  as  pretty 
toys,  she  did  not  even  comprehend  the  use  of.  But,  to  be  brief;  her 
father  and  brother  were  so  much  dazzled  and  gratified  by  seeing  the  ap« 
parent  mistress  of  so  much  slendour,  that  they  were  easily  persuaded  to 
join  the  good  citizen  in  deriding  the  old  fashioned  and  slavish  ceremony 
of  marriage,  though  the  father  thought  proper  agun  to  brandish  his  knife, 
and  accompany  the  action  with  a  threat  in  the  event  of  her  ever  being 
cast  off.  But  this  was  a  supposition  at  which  the  weak-minded  Charlotte 
smiled  in  scorn,  as  nothing  less  than  high  treason  against  that  superlative 
bounty  which  had  raised  her  to  such  a  pitch  of  grandeur.  Alas !  where 
may  we  expect  next  to  meet  her  ? 

But  we  must  now  return  to  Jaques  and  his  family,  who  had  heard  noth- 
ing of  Charlotte  for  several  months,  save  that  her  father  and  brother  had 
seen  her,  were  content  with  the  situation,  and  had  themselves  determin- 
ed to  remain  in  Paris.  Unsatisfactory,  and  indeed  grievous,  as  this  ac» 
count  was  of  these  kind-hearted  people,  they  endeavoured  in  some  mea- 
sore  to  console  themselves,  by  hoping  that  Chariotte  might  one  day  be 
convinced  of  her  error,  and  return  to  them ;  and  they  resolved  to  receive 
her  with  open  arms,  as  a  stray  sheep  restored  to  the  fold.  What,  then, 
was  their  norror,  when  they  learned  from  a  person  who  had  just  come 
from  Paris,  and  who  knew  her,  that  the  man  with  whom  she  lived  had 
shared  the  fkte  of  the  head  of  the  faction  to  which  he  had  attached  him- 
self, and  was  guillotined ;  that  no  one  knew  what  had  become  of  Charlotte, 
but  that  her  father  and  brother  were  both  in  the  prison  of  the  Conciergerie, 
charged  with  being  emissaries  of  her  late  lover!  For  a  day  or  two  zXier 
these  tidings  reached  him,  Jaques  appeared  restless  and  miserable,  but 
he  was  not  long  in  determining  what  to  do.  He  hoped,  that  if  he  could 
now  find  Charlotte,  be  would  be  able  to  extricate  her  from  the  roa^e  of 
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vice  and  wretchedness  in  which  she  must,  without  his  interference,  he 
for  ever  involved.  He  thought  of  her  as  he  had  last  seen  her — weak,  vain, 
and  degraded,  but  still  innocent  of  heinous  crimes.  He  thought  of  her 
former  preference  for  himself,  and  he  felt  that  he  owed  it  to  that  unrequit- 
ed preference — to  the  memory  of  her  mother,  who  was  the  unwearied 
friend  of  hia  childhood — and  to  humanity  itself,  to  make  every  exertion  to 
save  her. 

The  disinterested  and  benevolent  Marianne  could  not  but  approve  of 
her  husband's  determination  to  seek  his  unfortunate  cousin,  though  she 
shuddered  while  she  embraced  him  at  parting,  at  the  dangers  to  which  he 
would  probably  expose  himself. 

It  was  night  when  Jaques  reached  Paris,  but  there  was  none  of  that 
stillness  there  which  is  its  natural  concomitant.  At  that  hour,  all  was 
hushed  in  the  little  hamlet  he  had  left.  In  his  own  cottage,  his  aged 
father-in-law  was  enjoying,  on  his  pillow,  the  rest  and  peace  which  is  the 
reward  of  a  well-spent  life,  and  an  approving  conscience ;  his  dear  Ma- 
rianne was  sleeping  the  sleep  of  innocence,  with  her  infant  in  her  bosom. 
But  here  the  contrast  was  most  appalling — the  drums  beat — fire-arms  were 
shot  off— screams  and  oaths,  and  discordant  laughter,  met  the  ear — grey- 
haired  old  men  were  joining  in  the  street  brawls  and  drunken  revels  ;  and, 
in  place  of  the  care  and  tenderness  of  her  decent  matron,  who  soothes 
her  child  to  its  quiet  slumber,  mothers  were  seen  hurrying  to  and  fro  with 
their  infants,  through  the  night  air,  apparently  insensible  to  their  wailin? 
appeals.  All  was  heart-sickening  to  the  sober  and  reflecting  Jaques,  and 
he  hastened  in  search  of  the  unfortunate  Charlotte :  but  all  he  could  learn 
was,  that  upon  the  apprehension  of  the  man  she  had  lived  with,  she  had 
fled  to  her  father,  but  what  had  become  of  her  when  he  was  taken  to  prison, 
no  one  knew.  There  was  nothing  for  it,  then,  but  to  endeavour  to  learn 
from  her  father  and  brother,  by  means  of  the  jailor,  where  she  was.  This 
Jaques  well  knew,  was  a  hazardous  experiment,  but  if  he  did  not  attempt 
it  immediately,  dangerous  as  it  was,  it  might  be  rendered  vain,  by  their 
lives  being  cut  short.  He  therefore  turned  his  footsteps  toward  the  Con- 
ciergerie.  While  he  was  yet  some  distance  from  the  prison,  his  passage 
was  impeded  by  a  dense  and  unruly  crowd,  from  whose  vociferations  he 
learnt  that  they  were  waiting  for  their  nightly  pastime  of  accompanying 
the  condemned  prisoners  to  the  guillotine.  Presently  the  renewed  shouts 
and  agitating  motion  of  the  crowd  informed  him  that  the  victims  had  as- 
cended the  fatal  cart,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  he  beheld  it  on  its  way,  while 
he  was  compelled,  by  the  pressure  of  the  multitude,  to  accompany  them 
to  the  place  of  execution,  and  hurried  almost  to  the  very  foot  of  the  scaf- 
fold. Jaques's  first  determination  was  to  shut  his  eyes,  that  he  might  not 
look  on  the  bloody  scene :  but  an  indefinable  curiosity  took  possession  of 
him,  and  he  raised  his  eyes  just  as  two  men  were  placed  upon  the  plat- 
form. His  very  eyeballs  seemed  searched  when  the  light  of  a  lamp  gleam- 
ed full  upon  the  deep  furrows  of  his  uncle's  sullen  and  ferocious  counte- 
nance, while  he  sent  forth  a  scowl  of  defiance  on  his  executioners,  as  they 
dragged  him  forward,  and  uttered  a  brutal  jest  on  the  meetness  of  the 
father*8  taking  precedence  of  his  son.  That  son  had  hardly  time  to  look 
on  the  ghastly  features  of  his  father,  as  his  head  lay  on  the  boards  of  the 
^afibld,  till  the  stroke  descended  that  laid  his  own  beside  it.  Jaques, 
whose  wan  and  quivering  features  showed  the  agony  of  his  soul,  was  at 
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that  moment  prevented  from  uttering  aa  ejaculation  of  honor,  which  might 
have  proved  fatal  to  himself,  by  the  frantic  screams  of  a  woman  who  wai 
not  far  from  him,  and  whom  the  mob  were  contending  about — some  cry- 
ing out  that  she  belonged  to  the  men  who  had  just  suffered,  and  others 
contradicting  this,  while  they  derided  her  as  one  whose  cowardly  spirit 
disgraced  a  Frenchwoman,  who  ought  to  be  able  to  look  with  joy  on  the 
execution  of  the  enemies  of  the  people.  Jaques  heard  all  this,  and  rush- 
ed forward  to  the  spot,  where  he  beheld  the  wretched  Charlotte  thus  sub- 
jecting herself  to  tne  danger  of  sharing  the  fate  of  her  father  and  brother. 
This  danger  became  still  more  imminent,  when  she  was  presently  recog- 
nized by  a  person  near  her  as  the  mistress  of  a  man  who  had  lately  been 
executed :  and  the  fearful  cry  of — "To  the  guillotine  with  her! — to  the 
guillotine !"  began  to  be  raised.  But  just  at  that  critical  moment  a  fresh 
arrival  of  numerous  victims  attracted  universal  attention ;  and  Jaques,  seiz- 
ing her  firmly  round  the  waist,  dragged  her  through  the  crowd,  while  he 
endeavoured  to  soothe  her  by  every  means  in  his  power ;  and,  hurrying 
her  through  bye-lanes  nearly  emptied  of  their  population,  he  at  length 
succeeded  in  placing  her  in  the  house  of  a  friend  for  the  night  Jaques's 
first  care  in  the  rooming  was  to  procure  a  conveyance  for  himself  and  his 
wretched  cousin,  in  which  they  that  day  reached  his  home.  This  was, 
however,  rendered  no  light  task  to  him,  by  the  necessity  it  imposed  of 
bearing  her  frantic  ravings,  in  which  she  accused  herself  of  the  miserable 
end  of  her  father  and  brother.  When  Jaques  alighted  at  his  own  cottage, 
ftnd  Marianne  flew  to  meet  him,  his  pale  countenance,  his  dark  eyes  sunk 
in  their  sockets,  and  the  expression  of  melancholy  pourtrayed  in  hia  whole 
frame  told  what  he  had  suffered  since  she  had  parted  from  him — while 
the  wretched  Charlotte  seemed  to  gaze  with  a  vacant  and  idiot  stare  oo 
all  around,  till  roused,  by  some  sudden  recollection,  into  ravings  of  mad 
despair. 

Poor  Marianne  looked  upon  her  husband,  and  his  unfortunate  cousin, 
and  her  deep  and  silent  tears  flowed  fast,  as  he  related  to  her  the  dread- 
ful storv  of  his  journey.  This  good  young  woman  did  all  that  was  dictat* 
ed  by  her  sound  sense  and  kindly  feeling,  to  restore  Charlotte  to  some 
degree  of  composure  ;  but  month  followed  month,  and  little  change  could 
be  perceived,  save  that  she  did  not  express  her  remorse  so  violently  in 
words.  She,  however,  seldom  tasted  food,  and  seemed  to  loath  the  lip^ht 
of  day ;  and  grew  pale,  emaciated,  and  feeble ;  and  that  beauty  which 
had  been  the  primary  cause  of  all  her  guilt  and  misfortunes,  fled,  and  left 
behind  it  naught  but  a  desolated  ruin.  It  was  in  vain  that  she  waj  visited 
by  the  Catholic  priest  of  the  district ;  the  absolution  he  pronounced  seem- 
ed to  carry  no  comfort  with  it,  and  she  soon  sank  into  an  early  grave,  the 
victim  of  cold-hearted  vanity,  and  the  other  evil  principles  so  early  instill- 
ed into  her  by  her  wretched  father.  It  was  lon^  before  Jaques  could  con- 
quer the  melancholy  left  on  his  mind  by  the  dreadful  fate  of  his  uncle 
and  his  family,  and  his  heart  sickened  as  he  stood  beside  the  premature 
grave  of  Charlotte ;  and,  looking  through  time  into  eternity,  meditated 
long  on  the  fearful  nature  and  prospects  of  vice ;  till  the  current  of  hia 
thoughts  gradually  assuming  a  more  placid  and  encouraging  course,  he 
thought  of  the  blessings  of  virtue,  and  returned  to  his  amiable  wife,  and 
his  usual  avocations,  with  recovered  serenity.  Nor  was  the  quiet  tenour 
of  his  life  thereafter  interrupted. 
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SONG  —  AIR,  rot's  wife. 


BT    Mitt    K.    O    nCTRLKT,    OF    N  B  W    YORK. 


Oh  !  'tit  tweet  when  dawn  it  breaking. 
When  from  tleep  we  are  awaking; 
Sweet  to  feel  that  okb  it  near 
The  itttence  of  the  heart  to  hear. 
Tit  tweet  to  feel  a  with  to  pra/» 
To  utter  thankt  for  merciet  giren. 
And  tweet  to  know,  that  angelt  bear. 
Oar  atpirationt  up  to  Heaven. 

Oh !  'tit  tweet,  &e. 

Yet  'tit  tweet  at  day  advancing, 
Rippling  ttreamt  leem'd  tportive  dancing; 
Sweet  to  hear  while  on  the  wing 
Each  warbling  bird  ilt  offering  bring. 
'Tit  tweet  in  broid  meridian  day 
To  feel  the  grandeur  and  the  power. 
Of  Him  who  thedt  celettial  ray 
That  earth  from  heaven  effulgence  borrowed. 
Oh !  'tit  tweet,  &c» 

'Tis  sweet  to  feel  at  day't  declining. 
When  darken'd  thadowt  round  nt  hover. 
An  arm  of  mercy  veilt  the  light, 
An  unteeneyc,  ttill  watchet  over 
That  unteen  hand  which  guidet  our  way. 
The  ttill  tmall  voice  onr  path  directing. 
While  angelt  from  the  coortt  on  high 
Commistion'd  wail,  oar  tleep  protecting. 


DEDICATORY  ADDRESS, 
Before  Maine  Lodge,  JVb.  1,  /.  0.  0.  F.,  July  24M,  1844* 

BT    BRO.     CHARLKt     B  O  L  O  B  II  . 

Kespbcted  Brothers: 

To  the  humane  and  philaQthropic,  there  haa  been  scarcely  an  im* 
proTement  made,  in  all  the  wonderful  ones  of  the  last  fifW  years,  that  more 
commends  itself  to  those  who  reflect  upon  them,  than  that  made  in  prac* 
ileal  diffusive  Benevolence. 

It  is  true,  that  the  last  fifty  years  have  been  wonderful,  astonishing,  for 
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the  improvements,  in  a  great  many  respects,  that  have  been  witaessed 
during  that  period  of  time.  How  the  mind  of  man  admires,  as  it  contemn 
plates  what  has  been  done  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  world,  in  the 
last  half  century  !  The  advances  made  in  the  use  of  steam — the  perfect- 
ing of  the  art  of  labor-saving — the  improvements  in  the  modes  of  educa- 
tion— in  enlightened  views  of  human  government,  and  of  the  nobility  of 
man — the  spread  of  the  principles  of  human  liberty,  and  the  development 
and  proof  of  the  ability  of  man  to  govern  himself.  These,  and  many  other 
achievements  of  the  immortal  part  of  man,  characterise  the  last  fiAy  yean 
as  one  of  the  most  important  eras  recorded  on  the  page  of  history. 

Time  would  not  serve  me,  and  it  does  not  come  within  the  design  of 
this  brief  Dedicatory  Address,  to  take  even  a  bird's-eye  review  of  the 
wonderful  discoveries  and  improvements  of  the  last  half  centuty.  It  is 
not  with  this  design  that  I  have  alluded  to  them ;  but  to  bear  my  testimo- 
ny to  this  truth — that  in  all  the  wonderful  advances  in  knowledge  and 
truth,  made  during  that  time  by  human  means  and  suggested  to  man  by 
the  goodness  of  his  Great  Father,  there  has  been  no  one  more  prominenti 
useful,  or  beneficent,  than  that  which  has  enlarged  the  heart  of  the  phi« 
lanthropist,  and  swelled  his  ranks.  There  is  no  characteristic  of  this  sig- 
nal age  more  striking  than  this  one  :  that  man  has  ceased  to  regard  him* 
self  solely,  and  begun  to  look  at  the  human  family  as  his  brothers  and  his 
sisters — as  his  sons  and  his  daughters.  He  has  besun  to  inquire  if  there 
is  not  something  else  for  him  to  do,  in  this  world  of  suffering  and  sorrow, 
besides  folding  his  arms  in  reference  to  philanthropy,  wim  the  selfish 
apostrophe  of  him  of  old — *^  soul,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many 
years,  take  thine  ease.** 

What  has  been  the  result  of  this  new  and  blessed  bias  of  the  human 
mind  ?  This  looking  away  from  self,  for  a  little  while,  into  the  neighbor- 
hood, hamlet,  village,  or  city,  to  seek  out  objects  to  whom  to  do  good  ?  to 
alleviate  misery,  to  cheer  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  mourner — to  change 
the  scanty  garment  of  poverty  for  one  of  warmth  and  comfort :  in  brief, 
by  that  universal  elixir  of  iife^  Sympathy,  to  lift  the  clod  from  the  soul 
—to  restore  the  despondmg  to  himself  and  the  world,  by  cheerful  words 
and  solid  acts  of  kindness  ?  What  has  been  the  result  ?  is  it  asked  ?  Is 
it  not  all  around  us,  obvious  to  the  weakest  sight  ?  Do  not  its  praises  is- 
sue from  every  mouth — and  above  all,  are  they  not  felt  where  they  should 
be,  in  the  hearts  of  the  wretched  and  down-trodden  !  in  the  hearts  of  the 
widow ;  the  orphan  ;  the  father,  who  saw,  in  his  despair,  nought  but  clouds 
above  and  around  him,  as  impervious  as  the  bucklers  of  the  stout  warriors 
of  olden  times  ? 

Every  School  District  now,  has  its  noble  spirits,  who  hare  banded  to- 
gether to  do  their  fellows  good.  And  trom  these  little  sections  it  enlarges 
and  spreads  over  the  country — increases  in  design  and  vastness,  until, 
what  with  individual  benevolence,  which  "  letteth  not  the  left  hand  know 
what  the  right  doeth*' — and  what  with  the  numerous  and  various  Associ- 
ations, having  for  their  object  the  good  of  their  fellow-man — this  may  be 
denominated,  with  great  propriety  and  truth,  the  Age  of  PkikofUhropy! 
An  appellation  more  honorable  and  to  be  praised,  than  was  ever  won  by 
all  the  achievements  of  all  past  ages,  by  those  nations  whose  ruling  mo* 
tives  have  been  only  for  nationtd  aggrandisement — ^the  enlargement  of 
their  borders  by  means  of  war  and  all  its  devastating  concomitants. 
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My  Brothers — ^amid  all  this  generous  rivalry  to  do  g6<3d— ^tci  help  indi* 
viduals  and  the  world  by  acts  of  kindness, — there  is  no  society,  order,  or 
association,  I  am  happy  to  express  my  belief,  that  stands  on  higher  ground 
than  that  noble  band  denominated  Odd-Fellows.  Of  ancient  origin—^ 
known  among  the  earliest  histories  extant, — this  benevolent  age  has  reviv- 
ed and  reinforced  their  ranks  with  great  success.  One  may  exclaim  with 
reverence,  in  view. of  their  great  increase  and  the  broad  platform  of  be- 
nevolence on  which  they  display  their  constitution — '^  of  a  truth  God  is 
with  them." 

Without  advancing  a  step  beyond  the  borders  of  our  own  city^  let  us 
ask,  what  is  the  history  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-Fellows  here  ? 
One  brief  year  ago,  and  its  name  was  not  attached  to  any  society  among 
us.  About  eleven  months  since,  the  Lodge  which  convenes  here  to-night 
for  the  purpose  of  dedicating  this  Lodge  Room, — met  in  a  room  of  medium 
size,  in  this  building,  for  the  purpose  of  installing  officers,  &c.  it  was 
quite  large  enough  on  that  evening — but  soon,  so  popular  were  its  benev-> 
olent  designs,  so  prepared  was  the  age  for  them,  and  so  attuned  were  the 
noble  spirits  who  from  week  to  week  knocked  at  the  door  by  their  Con- 
ductor for  admittance, — that  the  cry  soon  arose  for  more  room.  Their 
borders  were  too  strait,  when  hemmed  in  by  the  first  room  this  Brotherhood 
selected ; .  and  a  large  Hall  about  six  months  since,  was  provided :  for  a 
time  the  good  work  went  nobly  on  ;  until,  again  the  cry  arose  for  ,moT6 
room— our  borders,  wherein  to  devise  good  thingsi  are  again  constrained 
—our  ranks  increase  so  rapidly,  that  we  are  each  in  the  others^  way.—* 
For  the  third  time,  within  oiie  year,  we  stand  on  new  and  enlarged  groundi 
On  this  evening— eleven  months  from  our  organization,  we  occupy  this 
large  and  chastely-^tted  Hall  I  Of  a  truth,  we  may  repeat,  *'  the  Lord  is 
with  us." 

My  brethren,  we  are  here  to-night,  with  the  purpose  of  Dedicating  tbiit 
Hall  to  the  high,  the  noble  objects  for  which  we  have  banded  togethen 
The  imposing  rite  is  about  to  be  performed.  This  capacious  room  is  soon 
to  be  Dedicated  to  the  service  of  Odd-Fellowship.  It  is  a  sfiason  of^  gtat' 
ulation.  Permit  me,  from  mv  heart  to  congratulate  you  on  the  unexam- 
pled success  that  has  followed  the  assembling  of  the  little  band  in  August 
last.  The  leaven  that  then  was  hidden,  how  it  has  spread  !  FrOxii  the 
efforts  of  that  interesting  and  important  occasion  have  sprung  your  owil 
Lodge,  numbering  about  four  hundred  Brethren ; — the  Ancient  Brothera 
numbering  about  two  hundred,— and  the  Ligonia,  numbering  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  Pass  out  of  this  city,  and  you  wUl  find  Lodges  in  nearly  all  thct 
principal  villages  in  the  State : — and  scarcely  a  week  passes,  that  does 
not  bring  us  the  name  of  some  new  organization  in  some  part  of  our  State. 
The  number  of  Lodges  in  America,  as  appears  by  the  return  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  United  States,  of  last  year,  wds  three  hundred  trndj/yiy-iwot 
This  was  an  increase  of  one  hundred  in  the  previdUs  year,  and  the  numbeif 
has  been  much  swelled  since.  There  was  also,  at  that  time,  thirty  thous'^ 
and  members  in  the  Country.  The  increase  from  1842  to  1843,  was  siad 
thousand!  I  have  no  doubt,  the  returns  in  September  next  to  the  Grand 
Lodge,  will  show  the  number  this  year  to  be,  at  least, /or/y  thousand  I 

In  view  of  this  wonderful  increase  of  members  and  facilities  for  useful- 
ness, not  only  among  ourselves,  but  over  the  whole  country, — I  cannot 
separate,  in  my  mind,  this  occasion  of  Dedication  from  that  of  congratu-' 
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latioQ  I  We  are  here  to  Dedicate  an  elegant  and  capacions  Hall  to  noble 
purposes ;  and  we  are  here,  besides,  as  I  think,  to  take  each  other  by  the 
band  in  a  spirit  of  gladness  and  gratitude,  for  our  success.  To  congratu- 
late each  other  that  Friendship,  Love,  and  Tn*M— those  cardinal  virtues 
—are  so  highly  appreciated,  that  a  fear  has  arisen  that  soon  there  will  not 
be  a  Hall  sufficiently  large  in  the  city  of  Portland,  to  contain  those  even 
in  one  Lodge,  who  have  enlisted  under  their  banner,  and  adopted  them 
as  watch-words ! 

When,  in  olden  times,  a  philosopher  was  asked  how  he  guaged  a  man 
— he  replied,  by  the  ability  of  his  soul  to  estimate  and  use  those  graces 
from  God  himself— Love,  (or  charity,)  and  Truth.  Whoever,  said  he,  i» 
truest  to  these  virtues — ^into  whosesoever  life  they  enter  the  most  largely, 
and  hold  most  exclusive  sway,  is  the  largest  man,  though  his  outward 
person  exhibit  but  the  pnny  stature  of  a  dwarf. 

What  a  sublime  standard,  by  which  to  measure  a  man ;  and  yet  how 
just !    True,  it  is,  indeed,  that 

«*  *Tli  the  mind  fhM  nmket  tha  body  rich  ; 
And  M  dM  ran  braakt  tbroagh  the  dirtiest  etoodi, 
Bo  hosor  peeieth  In  the  aieaneei  habit." 

But,  while  we  have  so  much  cause  for  congratulation,  we  should  tread 
softly.  The  tongue  of  misrepresentation — worthy  as  are  our  puiposes — 
is  moved  against  us.  Pure  bves— an  undeviating  devotion  to  our  three 
peat  principles  of  action — only,  will  in  time  restrain  it  We  must  live 
it  down.  I  have  heard  its  notes  of  detraction  turned  to  praise,  by  the 
Brethren  of  this  Lodge  simply  doing  their  duty.  It  rests  with  them  al« 
ways,  thus  to  stop  its  harsh  notes.  Let  us  ever  strive  to  do  it.  It  b  only 
by  the  silent  but  potent  exercise  of  that  duty,  that  we  can  convert  the 
venom  of  prejudice  into  the  admiration  of  love :  and  it  is  by  the  silent, 
effectual  doing  of  our  duty,  by  night  and  day,  that  we  are  to  satisfy  our 
own  consciences,  and  cany  out,  in  all  their  beauty,  the  ennobling  princi- 
ples of  our  Order. 

«  Tie  bvia  little  thiBff 
Tb  give  ■  cdp  of  water,  yet  iie  dingbt 
or  cold  nfkwhmeBt.  drained  hf  Ibvend  Upe, 
If  ay  ghre  a  thoeh  of  pleaaore  to  the  Ihm^ 
More  ezqnalle  Ihaa  when  neetadan  Joice 
Renews  the  HA  of  Joj  In  happleet  boon, 
n  to  a  Ihtle  thhig  to  epcak  a  phraae 
Ofconiaion  comlbrt,  which  by  dally  we 
Uae  ahnoot  loat  in  aenw ;  yet  on  flie  ear 
OThim  who  thooCht  to  die  nnmoonied,  >cwiH  ftfl 
LikeeholeeMBiiile.'' 

It  was  but  the  other  day,  as  I  was  thinking  upon  what  an  unlettered 
man,  as  I  am,  should  say  on  a  solemn  and  proud  occasion  as  this  is— for 


bless  youl  We  cannot  take  care  of  the  world— we  cannot  indisciimi- 
nately  soothe  and  cherish  eveiv  unfortunate — but  we  can  and  will  desert 
him  never,  while  life  remain,  that  has  jomed  hands  with  us,  and  received 
the  signs  of  the  Order. 
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The  picture  was  this :  There  came  to  this  city  a  worthy  man,  with  an 
affectionate  wife  and  darling  child.  He  was  in  health* — ^and,  as  we  all  do, 
he  flattered  himself  that  for  him  Ions  years  of  health  and  prosperity  were 
in  the  vista.  He  appreciated  the  prmciples  of  Odd- Fellowship,  and  join* 
ed  a  Lodge.  Soon,  that  treacherous  ally,  health, — on  which  none  can  rely 
—deserted  him.  Here  he  was,  among  strangers,  an  active  man  taken 
from  active  employment  to  a  sick  bed !  Day  aAer  day  he  pined  away — 
night  after  night  his  life  oozed  out  in  the  unnatural  perspiration  of  the  sick 
bed !  What  would  that  poor  fellow  have  done,  had  it  not  been  for  his 
Brethren  of  the  Lodge  to  which  he  belonged  ?  He  was  comparatively  a 
stranger !  The  common  sympathies  of  his  neighborhood  would,  no  doubt, 
have  been  drawn  toward  him — but  they  would  soon  have  tired,  for  he  was 
a  stranger, — and  the  apostrophe,  ''let  me  die  among  my  kindred,"  has 
much  reference  to  the  solace  of  friends  about  the  sick-bed.  The  sick  man 
was  lingering  in  the  fearful  embrace  of  consumption !  <  Ah,  when  we  hear 
Chat  word,  what  a  fearful  picture  comes  up  to  the  ntnd  I  One  hour,  the 
passive  victim  was  buoyed  up  by  hope-— the  next,  crashed  with  fear :  One 
day,  the  hue  of  health  flitted,  as  it  were,  across  his  cheek — the  next,  the 
pallor  of  death  was  on  his  brow !  But  what  was  our  Brother's  fortunes  in 
this  land  of  strangers?  From  the  night  his  Brethren  heard  of  his  prostra- 
tion, to  that  of  his  death,  he  had  them  at  his  bed's  head  cheering  his  faint- 
ing sonl — chan^ng  his  position — holding  to  his  parched  lips  tne  cooling 
draught — ^watching  through  the  weary  night  his  fevered  sleep.  O,  let 
lum  who  lightly  esteems  services  like  unto  these,  be  laid  low  by  disease 
— and  if  his  heart  be  not  of  stone — if  he  be  worthy  a  seat  with  Odd-Fel- 
lows— he  will  lift  his  feeble  voice  again  and  agnn,  in  thanksgiving  that 
he  has  been  vouchsafed  sach  friends.  It  was  btit  small  assistance,  com- 
paratively, the  Samaritan  rendered  the  poor  roan  that  fell  among  thieves 
— ^but  for  eighteen  hundred  years  the  deed  has  been  justly  quoted  and 
celebrated,  as  a  most  noble  one ! 

When  our  associate  died, — until  his  body  was  laid  in  the  tomb,  and  all 
further  attention  rendered  unnecessary,— every  service  was  performed 
that  can  be  done  for  the  cold  remains  of  a  friend.  Said  the  wife  of  the 
departed  sufferer, — while  tears  of  gratitude  suffused  her  eyes— what  we 
should  have  done,  but  for  your  kindness,  none  but  oar  Heavenly  Father 
knows:  for  we  were  almost  strangers  in  the  land.  You  lightened  our 
hearts  of  many  a  ponderous  load  of  care,  and  eased  many  a  pain,  by  your 
untiring  devotion  and  patience. 

Let  us  look  now,  for  a  moment,  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  The 
merits  of  a  Lodge  were  named  to  a  young  man,  and  it  was  suggested  to 
him  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  him  to  join  it.  He,  too,  was  in  full 
health.  Having  heard  his  friend  through,  with  a  sneering  lip  he  uttered 
only  this  word — kumimgl  It  has  bee«  said  with  truth,  that  in  all  the  treach- 
eries of  human  life,  there  is  nothing  so  treacherous  as  life  itself.  So  it  is 
with  health.  The  young  man  was  in  health  then, — ^but  he  was  not  long 
80.  A  lingering  disease  prostrated  him.  He  lay  for  months  wrestling 
with  it.  No  doubt  the  kindness  of  the  world  reached  him— •but,  in  his 
solitary  hours,  he  felt  the  need  of  brothers  and  friends  to  cheer  him  up, 
and  watch  patiently  by  his  bed-side.  How  would  that  prostrated  wife 
have  been  relieved  and  cheered, — ^if,  instead  of  the  word  hmbn^  having 
been  pronounced,  the  affectionate,  benevolent  thought  had  been  breathed. 
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-«^I  should  rejoice  to  assist  my  friends  when  I  am  in  health — if  I  am  ill 
myself,  how  soothing  will  be  their  attentions.  I,  too,  will  be  a  member 
of  this  band  of  philanthropists.  Such  is  the  contrast  in  the  picture.  I 
would  the  world  could  see  it  as  you  do.  It  would  become  a  Society  of 
Brothers  of  Charity,  sustaining  each  other  by  the  way.  How  poverty  and 
suffering  would  be  alleviated  and  flee  away  before  them ! 

It  is  a  lovely  feature  in  your  catalogue  of  kindnesses — ^this  attention  to 
the  sick.  Do  not  let  it  subside.  Preserve  thai  beauty  in  all  its  promi- 
nence, as  one  worthy  of  ministering  angels. 

I  have  just  alluded  to  the  *'good  works"  designed  to  be  done  by  the 
Odd-*Fellows.  Shall  we  look  at  this  point  a  moment  or  two  longer  ?  It 
is  a  lovely  contemplation ;  and,  after  all,  though  I  perceive  that  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  benevolent  features  of  the  Order,  more  fully  than  I  had  thought 
to ;  yet  it  is  a  path  that  I  am  glad  to  find;  the  more  it  is  explored,  the  more 
luxuriant  appear  its  fruits  and  flowers. 

I  have  stated  the  number  of  Brothers  in  the  United  States,  at  the  time 
of  the  last  returns — Sept.  1, 18i3-*to  be,  in  round  numbers,  30,000.  How 
many  of  this  large  number,  it  is  a  most  interesting  question  to  have  an- 
swered, were  relieved  during  that  year  from  the  funds  of  their  various 
Lodges  ?  4462 !  Nearly  one-sixth  of  the  whole  number.  Is  not  this  some- 
thing of  which  to  be  justly  proud  ?  And  to  what  extent  were  they  reliev- 
ed ?  The  lai^e  sum  of  $48,537  was  appropriated  to  them !  And  this 
wds  the  smallest  part  of  the  beneficence,  too.  The  patient  care,  the  so- 
lace, the  watching — the  lifling  the  drooping  spirits,  and  causing  the  warm 
blood  to  course  cheerfully  and  healthfully  through  the  system  again ; — ^all 
this  is  not  estimated  !  It  cannot  be !  It  is  priceless!  It  is  the  devotion 
of  noble  hearts  at  the  shrine  of  diffusive  benevolence,  which  outweighs 
the  feathery  lightness  of  Mammon  and  all  his  tribe ! 

Shall  we  advance  one  step  further  ?  Where  are  the  widows  of  our  de- 
ceased Brothers  ?  Is  there  no  relief  for  them  ?  We  still  answer.  Yes. — 
Four  thousand  dollars  were  put  over  for  their  succor,  as  appears  from  the 
returns  of  1843. 

But  what  should  touch  the  heart,  as  with  a  '*  living  coal  from  the  altar," 
is  the  amount  paid  for  the  education  of  the  orphans !  Is  there  a  father 
here,  who  has  not  trembled  when  the  thought  has  forced  itself  upon  his 
mind,  that  his  children  may  be  left  orphans,  at  an  early  age !  Has  not  his 
heart  yearned  fbr  them  as  he  has  thought  (should  he  fall  and  fortune  frown) 
of  their  danger  from  ignorance  and  vice  ?  What  have  the  Odd-Fellows 
of  the  United  States  done  for  the  children  of  their  deceased  Brothers :  those 
little,  precious  trusts,  whose  weal  or  wo,  on  this  stage,  hangs  by  so  slight 
a  thread  ?  In  the  records  stands  this  simple,  unostentatious  line: — *' Amount 
paid  for  education  of  Orphans, /or/y-^^e  hundred  dollars  P*  It  makes  no 
show  in  the  Book-^but  in  my  view  it  was  radiant  with  true  glory.  It 
seemed  thickly  studded  with  the  happy  faces  of  those  tender  innocents, 
saved  from  ignorance  and  shame,  and  oflen-times  squalid  misery,  by  this 
thoughtful,  heavenly  beneficence ! 

And  yet  some  will,  with  a  prophetic  look  and  wise  nod  of  the  head, — 
tell  the  world  to  beware  of  Odd- Fellowship!  That  it  is  a  cloak  for  the 
intrigues  of  bad  men !  "  How  a  plain  tale  will  put  down*'  such  insidious 
inuendos.  I  would  that  such  cloaks,  covering  $4,000  education  funds 
for  Orphans — $48,000  for  feeble  men,  and  $4,000  for  sorrowful  widows. 
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— ^werc  so  plentiful,  that  the  prejudice  of  those  who  thus  ignorantly  con- 
demn what  they  should  approve,  may  not  only  be  dissipated,  but  they 
led,  by  the  light  of  Truih^  to  exclaim. 


'  Its  lustre  is  divine, 


No  ray  of  Heaven  is  clearer; 

It  is  love's  purest,  brigtiest  shrine, 

And  earth  holds  noUiing  dearer." 

But  the  question  comes  up  here,  with  much  propriety  and  force, — How 
is  the  female  portion  of  the  world  particularly  interested  in  this  wonderful 
movement  called  Odd-Fellowship  ?  Is  it  advantageous  or  disadvantageous? 
On  this  Evening,  this  Hall  is  made  brilliant  with  the  beauty  and  refine- 
ment of  that  portion  of  the  human  family,  without  which  earth  would  be 
a  wilderness  indeed.     I  mean  the  Ladies ! 

It  is  right  that  this  question  should  be  asked — and  it  oueht  to  be  answer- 
ed, too, — In  what  manner  does  Odd- Fellowship  immediately  affect  our 
mothers,  and  wives ;  our  sisters  and  daughters  ?  They  look  upon  Odd- 
Fellowship— some  of  them  at  least — as  I  have  been  told — and  indeed  I 
have  heard  so  from  some  personally — as  a  kind  of  hydra-headed  monster, 
"whose  every  shape  is  hateful.  Their  laudable  curiosity  has  been  excited. 
They  come  up  hither  in  part,  to  gratify  it  to-night.  And  what  do  their 
eyes  behold  ?  They  see  a  splendidly  but  chastely  fitted  Hall — ^with  rich 
hangings  and  carpets— curiously  arranged  tables — ^brilliant  lamps — ^a  sus- 
picious loophole  in  the  door, — ^from  which  all  from  without  may  be  sur- 
veyed as  they  approach,  and  the  warder  be  invisible.  What  does  all  this 
mean?  they  ask.  Why  incur  this  expense  and  trouble  and  loss  of  time? 
Why  this  appearance  of  suspicion  ?  Is  it  not  right  we  should  know  ?  Do 
you  fear  we  would  tell  ? 

The  answer  is  ready.  The  principles  and  objects  of  Odd-Fellowship 
are  desiened  to,  and  do  promote  directly  the  happiness  of  the  female  por- 
tion of  the  community.  It  was  for  that  end,  it  was  encouraged  to  rise  from 
its  slumber ! 

Have  not  the  Ladies  any  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  husbands,  or 
parents,  or  sons  ?  It  is  libel  to  say  of  any  one, — she  has  no  care  for  the 
nappiness  of  those  so  intimately  connected  with  her.  Do  they  not  look 
upon  a  husband's,  brother's,  or  son's  happiness  and  good  name  as  precious 
to  them  beyond  price  ?  Would  they  not  look  upon  those  as  their  fast  and 
true  friends,  who  had  united,  one  object  of  which  union  was,  that  they 
might  watch  over  each  other  to  keep  each  the  other  in  the  right  way  ?  As 
friends,  those  who  would  use  every  effort  to  make  the  place  of  convening 
delightful  to  the  eye,  and  otherwise  comfortable  and  seducing — so  that 
those  dear  ones  might  be  drawn  to  the  Lodge  room, — where  good  princi- 
ples are  inculcated  and  generous  sentiments  and  feelings  excited  and  cher- 
ished ?  Certainly  so.  It  would  be  derogatory  to  female  good  sense  to  say 
otherwise. 

Will  not,  then,  wives  and  mothers  and  sisters,  look  with  a  kindly  eye, 
upon  the  interior  of  this  Lodge  Room,  arrayed  in  all  its  richness,  as  none 
too  rich  and  elegant  for  the  cause  for  which  it  is  fitted  up  ?  As  a  room 
where,  from  week  to  week  the  names  of  the  unfortunate  will  be  asked  for, 
— and  where  having  learned  who  they  are,  the  whole  Lodge,  as  one,  will 
feel  that  a  Brother  is  in  distress  and  sympathise  with  him  or  them  ?    Will 
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they  not  look  with  approving  eye  upon  this  Hall,  where  Friendship,  Love, 
and  Truth,  are  the  basis  of  action,  and  are  inculcated,  in  all  their  multifa- 
rious forms :  where,  in  truth,  meek-eyed  Charity  presides  ? 

It  is  not  woman, — however  prejudiced  she  may  once  have  been — ^if  the 
feelings  of  her  tender  heart  do  not  swell  forth,  as  she  candidly  hears  and 
sees  the  question  discussed  in  this  view,  and  its  illustration.  The  Ladies 
not  friendly  to  Odd-FeIlow6.hip !  The  idea  is  preposterous !  It  argues 
them  much  more  deficient  in  good  sense,  than  we  are  prepared  to  admit 

Who  feels  sooner,  for  the  weight  of  sorrow — the  load  of  grief,  which 
weighs  her  down — who  hangs  over  the  sick  bed  of  her  husband  ?  As  I 
have  said  in  another  place — who  steps  in  at  this  critical  mament,  and  helps 
to  sustain  the  invalid  and  relieve  the  wife  ?    The  Odd-Fellow ! 

Who  takes  the  widow  by  the  hand,  when  death  has  dissolved  the  dear- 
est ties,  and  whispers  resignation,  consolation,  protection  ?  Who  more 
faithfully  than  the  Odd-Fellow  ? 

And  then,  are  not  sisters  and  mothers  and  daughters  made  glad,  again 
and  again,  by  the  blessings  poured  out  upon  the  Orphan's  head,  as  he  is 
guided  and  guarded,  by  the  same  beneficent  spirit  ? 

It  is  to  effect  these  objects — great,  in  the  true  sense,  they  may  be  call- 
ed— and  also  others  equally  laudable, — and  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  the 
Order, — that  this  Hall  is  decorated  and  enriched.  It  is  to  maintain  the 
Order  pure,  that  none  are  admitted  who  cannot  pass  the  ordeal  of  scrutiny 
as  to  character  and  other  qualifications.  Females  should  be  the  last  to 
complain  of  scrupulousness  in  this  respect.  Purity  and  woman  should  be 
synonymous  terms.  Every  day  is  dissipating  from  their  minds  the  little 
remains  of  prejudice  that  linger  there,  and  winning  them  over  as  fast  friends 
to  the  noble  cause.  I  see  by  the  countenances  of  these  present,  much 
confidence,  hope,  faith, — ^but  little  doubt  or  fear.  The  Rubicon  is  pass- 
ed, when  woman  approves  and  smiles.  The  time  was  when  opposition 
strangely  sprang  up  from  this  source.  It  is  vanishing  away,  I  hope,  in 
all  directions.  It  has  no  place,  I  think  I  may  say,  in  the  hearts  of  those 
hire  now. 

We  may  well  go  on  rejoicing  and  with  great  courage  in  any  enterprise, 
!6frhen  the  female  sex  say,  by  their  approbation — Amen.  How  confident- 
ly may  we  do  so  here,  when  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  woman  are  so 
intimately  blended,  and  enter  so  largely  into  our  designs, — and  when  she 
hallows  it  by  her  presence  and  approbation ! 

My  Brethren, — we  are  here,  I  repeat,  to  Dedicate  this  Hall  to  the  noble 
purposes  of  Odd-Fellowship.  How  fitting  an  occasion  to  admonish  each 
other,  '*  to  keep  the  futh  in  all  its  purity" — that  has  been  handed  down  to 
us.  We  are  a  numerous  Branch  of  the  great  Body  of  Odd-Fellows.  We 
stand  before  a  world,  more  ready  in  some  particulars,  to  chronicle  our  er- 
rors than  to  treasure  up  our  virtues.  As  we  dedicate  this  Lodge  Room, 
may  we  not  with  propriety  re-dedicate  ourselves  to  the  noble  work  in  which 
we  are  engaged.  The  declaration, — **  I  am  an  American  citizen," — so 
highly  stands  our  country  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, — is  sufficient  to  guar^ 
antee  protection  to  the  feeblest  of  our  countrymen,  in  almost  any  part  of 
the  world.  Brethren,  let  us  so  keep  our  principles  bright  and  active, — 
running  as  they  must  so  lately  into  a  participation  of  the  sufferings  and  ca- 
lamities of  the  town  or  city  where  we  may  be,  that  it  will  be  sufficient  at 
Any  time,  to  ensure  a  fraternal  grasp  of  the  hand,  a  cordial  reception  at 
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any  board  or  in  any  circle,  lo  simply  declare-— "I  am  an  Odd-Fellow."* 
Let  us  strive  for  this  excellence,  and  we  may  be  sure,  if  we  live  up  to  our 
faith,  much  time  will  not  elapse,  before  we  shall  be  appreciated,  and  hail- 
ed universally  as  benefactors. 

Finally,  we  are  in  this  Hall  for  the  first  time.  It  is  now  to  be  solemn- 
ly Dedicated.  Let  every  one  of  us  resolve,  in  the  strength  of  our  princi- 
ples, that  we  never  will  cross  the  threshold  of  that  door,  with  any  but  good 
and  true  purposes  in  our  hearts :  That  sectarianism,  or  partyism,  or  pre- 
judice of  any  kind  shall  have  noplace  within  our  breast  while  here — ^how- 
ever much  it  may  hold  sway  elsewhere.  Is  a  Brother  named  for  office — 
let  the  only  inquiry  be, — Is  he  capable,  is  he  worthy  ?  Is  a  plan  suggest- 
ed whereby  to  benefit  the  world, — or  to  improve  ourselves — ^let  us  ask 
only,  will  it  best  accomplish  the  object  ?  With  these  high  motives — this 
discarding  every  thing  ignoble  from  our  hearts — we  shall  not  only  be  pu- 
rified here,  but  we  shall  go  into  the  world  with  higher  principles  of  action. 
This  Hall  will  never  then  be  profaned  with  feelings  and  prejudices  we 
shall  be  ashamed  to  avow.  It  will  indeed  be  that  seat  of  Friendship,  Lave 
and  Truth,  where  our  present  four  hundred  Brethren-— and  hereafter  many 
more — will  desire  to  cong:regate ; — where  no  jealousies  or  prejudices  shall 
mar  the  beauty  and  happiness  of  the  scene :  where,  we  trust,  we  and  they 
will  resolve,  (our  Heavenly  Father  blessing  us,) 

*<  To  live  in  rfecrii,  not  yean— in  ikougkU,  not  breathf; 
In/eeUnft,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial : 

That  we  will  count  time  by  beait-lhrobs— knowing  he  moel  ttvea 
Who  UMka  the  most— /c«b  tbe  nobleM-«cte  Um  beat.»> 


The  following  Original  Hymn,  by  Br.  Charles  P.  Ilslst,  was  then 
sung: 

Link'o  in  a  cauae  meet  dear, 
We  bare  aasembled  here — 

A  Beothsrhood. 
But  late  a  feeble  band — 
Now  with  full  ranka  we  itand. 
Seeking  with  heart  and  hand 

The  greateit  good ! 

Not  for  a  fond  diaplajr 
Come  we  up  here  to-day— 

An  idle  throng ; 
For  no  unmeaning  rite — 
No  pnrpoie  Tain  and  light* 
Wonld  we  our  powen  nnita 

Toawellthcaoog. 

A  higher  doty  ealla  ^ 
To  eoMCcrate  theae  walla 

We  gather  here ; 
To  Fbievimbip— high  and  pure 
To  LovB— that  ihall  endure— 
To  Truth— foreTerrare— 

This  ihrioe  we  itar  \ 
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And  may  thif  lacred  dome 
Truth,  Lore  and  Frieodfhip'f 

Forever  prove ! 
Here  may  pare  concord  dwell — 
Here  tooea  of  kindneaa  awell— 
Here  generoua  atrife  impel 

To  acta  of  lore ! 

Thuf  in  thia  noble  strife, 
Throaghout  thia  mortal  Ufe* 

Each  hour  improve; 
Then  called  to  leare  tkii  ahrine. 
With  a  aure  Pabs  and  Sign, 
May  erery  Brother  join 

The  Lodge  above ! 


The  following  Ode,  written  by  Bro.  J.  G.  Adams,  of  Maiden,  waa  then 
sung  by  the  Choir. 

ODE. 


Wb  aing  of  Friendahip*t  bleating, 

Life'a  gloomy  way  to  oheer. 
And  with  it  onward  preaaing, 

Life'a  triala  will  not  fear;-' 
'Mid  evil  and  temptation, 

lU  word  ahall  be  onr  gaide« 
While  in  its  inspiration. 

Oar  trusting  soola  abide. 

Of  Love,  moat  high  and  holy/ 

Onr  joyous  voicea  s»g ; 
Althottgh  an  offering  lowly— 

Our  fervent  praise  we  bring  ; 
AU-oonqaering  Love !    O,  never 

Shall  tby  great  conflict  fail— 
On  earth — in  Heaven — forever—' 

Thy  mission  shall  prevail* 

Of  Truth,  all  pure  and  glorioua. 

We  sing  with  tuDefol  voicv. 
And  in  its  work  vietoriouf. 

Unitedly  rejoice ; 
Truth,  that  deception  apoileth— ' 

That  darkncaa  scattera  wide-^ 
And  aa  for  right  it  toileth, 

Doth  in  God*s  strength  abide. 

Grant  us,  all-graeioos  Spiritr 

Thy  counsel,  now,  to  blesa. 
And  let  oar  aoola  inherit 

Effective  riiihteoaanesa ; 
Sneh  aa  forever  moveth 

In  Tigoroua  age  or  youth. 
Where  thine  own  eye  approvethv 

In  Friendahip,  Love  and  Troth, 
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HARRIET   BRUCE. 

«  To  be  beloved  to  all  [  need, 

And  whom  I  love  I  love  indeed^Coleridge. 

My  friend  Harriet  Bruce  was  a  healthy,  tall,  bold  looking  girl ;  some- 
what too  large  and  vigorous  for  genuine  beauty,  yet  gifted  with  a  speaking 
expression,  and  a  rich,  perpetual  colouring,  that  would  have  made  any 
other  face  stylish  and  attractive.  She  was  no  favourite  with  the  gentle- 
men ;  but  there  was  an  indescribable  something  about  her  appearance  and 
manners  which  always  compelled  them  to  inquire  who  she  was.  No  per- 
son ever  talked  with  her  without  remembering  what  she  said ;  and  every 
one  criticised  what  they  could  not  foi^t.  Yet  it  was  not  intellect  that 
made  her  unpopular—  had  she  chosen  to  affect  reckless  misanthropy,  maud- 
lin sensibility,  or  any  other  foppery  whereby  to  distinguish  herself,  she 
would  have  found  plenty  of  admirers  and  imitators;  but,  in  her  mind,  ge- 
nius was  checked  by  manly  philosophy ;  and  she  could  ill  conceal  her  con- 
tempt of  those  who  knew  talent  only  by  its  most  common  diseases.  The 
consciousness  of  mental  power,  that  lighted  up  her  eye  with  such  a  burn- 
ing spark  of  pride,  and  the  expression  of  scorn  for  ever  dancing  on  her  lip 
corners,  ready  to  embody  itself  in  sarcasm,  was  unquestionably  the  true 
reason  why  this  splendid  creature  became  the  Paria  of  the  ball-room.  She 
was  a  strange  sort  of  Die  Vernon — no,  she  was  not  a  Die  Vernon  either 
— and  as  I  now  remember  her,  I  cannot  think  of  a  single  character,  living 
or  imaginary,  whom  she  did  resemble.  She  fascinated  her  enemies,  but 
never  pleased  her  friends.  Power!  power!  and,  above  all,  intellectual 
power!  was  the  constant  dream  of  her  wild  ambition.  To  have  been  sure 
of  Madame  de  Stael's  reputation,  she  would  have  renounced  human  sym- 
pathy, and  lived  unloving  and  unbeloved  in  this  wide  world  of  social  hap- 
piness— there  was  such  magnificence  in  the  idea  of  sending  one's  genius 
abroad,  like  a  spark  of  electricity,  to  be  active  and  eternal — defying  edu- 
cation in  its  form,  duration,  and  power!  Sometimes  I  talked  of  love,  and 
reminded  her  how  Madame  de  Stael  herself  had  become  its  reluctant  vic- 
tim. On  this  subject  she  oflen  philosophised,  and  always  laughed. — 
"Who,"  said  she,  scornfully,  "who  that  has  felt  the  gush  and  the  thrill 
attendant  upon  fame,  would  be  foolish  enough  to  exchange  dominion  over 
many  for  the  despotism  of  one  ?*'  Thus  Harriet  Bruce  reasoned,  and  thus 
she  actually  thouc:ht ;  but  I  knew  her  better  than  she  knew  herself.  Her 
affections  were  as  rich  and  overflowing  as  her  mental  energies ;  and  her 
craving  for  human  sympathy  was  in  direct  proportion  to  that  intense  love 
of  beauty,  which,  in  her,  amounted  to  an  intellectual  passion.  That  she 
would  love  exclusively  and  extravagantly,  I  had  no  doubt ;  and  my  pen- 
etration soon  singled  out  an  object.  At  a  large  party,  I  first  saw  her  with 
George  Macdonough,  the  son  of  a  rich  southerner,  first  in  his  class,  and  in 
the  full  flush  of  manly  beauty.  I  knew  by  the  caniage  of  his  neck  that 
he  was  a  Virginian ;  and  the  hauteur  with  which  he  received  adulation 
attracted  my  attention,  as  the  pawing  of  a  high- mettled  horse  would  have 
done.  His  conversation  with  Harriet  seemed  at  first  to  be  of  a  sober  and 
learned  cast,  but  on  her  part  it  soon  became  petulant.  Now  and  then  I 
heard  some  remark  which  seemed  to  relate  to  a  transmigration  of  souls, 
and  a  continual  rise  in  intellectual  existence.  *'  Oh/'  exclaimed  Harriet, 
70 
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"  how  that  idea  savours  of  New-England  house-keeping ! — how  caa  a  Vir- 
ginian patronise  a  theory  so  economical  ?"  At  that  moment,  a  veiy  love- 
ly girl  entered  the  room ;  and  the  young  man  did  not  answer  Miss  Bruce'* 
question.  '^  Ah,  there  is  the  beautiful  Baltimorean/'  said  he,  "  she  whom 
I  told  you  reminded  me  of  that  fine  engraving  of  yours,  'La  belle  Suisse.' " 
She  is  beautiful,"  said  Harriet,  with  unaffected  warmth.  "  Her  fiiU  4aik 
eyes  are  magnificent — what  a  pity  it  is  they  are  not  lighted  from  wiiAui; 
that  expression  alone  is  wanting  to  fill  the  measure  of  her  gloiy !"  The 
remark  was  made  to  an  inattentive  listener,  for  Macdonough's  whole  in- 
terest was  absorbed  by  the  new  comer.  A  slight  shade  passed  over  Har- 
riet's face — but  it  was  too  transient  to  define  the  emotion  in  which  it  orig- 
inated ;  and  she  smiled,  as  she  said,  '*  You  had  best  go  and  talk  with  your 
powerful  beauty — ^the  body  should  be  where  the  spirit  is."  "^That  reproach 
IS  too  severe,''  replied  the  Virginian.  "  I  meant  no  reproach/'  she  an- 
swered ;  *'  I  have  observed  that  beauty  is  your  idol,  and  I  wish  you  to 
worship  it.''  **  I  did  not  think  Miss  Bruce  had  observed  my  character 
sufficiently  to  form  any  conclusion  with  regard  to  my  taste."  The  pride 
of  the  proudest  girl  in  Christendom  was  roused — and  there  was  something 
indescribably  provoking  in  her  manner,  as  she  answered,  *'  I  assure  you 
I  think  you  quite  a  specimen  in  your  way.  'Society  is  such  a  bag  of  pol- 
ished marbles,'  that  any  thing  odd  is  as  valuable  a  study  as  the  specimens 
of  quartz  Mr.  Symmes  may  bring  us.  Your  modesty  has  led  you  into  a 
mistake ;  I  have  really  taken  the  trouble  to  observe  you."  "Truly,  Miss 
Bruce,  you  are  the  most  singular  girl  I  ever  met,"  said  the  ofiended  south- 
erner; ''you  never  did,  said,  nor  thought  any  thing  like  another  person." 

"  When  a  compliment  is  doubtful,  Chesterfield  says,  one  should  alway» 
take  it;  therefore,  I  am  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Macdonough,"  replied  Har- 
riet And  so  saying,  she  turned  abruptly  from  him,  and  directed  her  at- 
tention to  me. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  I  saw  no  indications  of  a  recoil 
ciliation.  Harriet  danced  but  once — Macdonough  and  La  belle  Suisse 
were  near  her  in  the  set ;  and  they  met  frequently.  The  extreme  nonchal- 
ance with  which  she  now  and  then  exchanged  some  casual  remark,  led 
me  to  suspect  that  he  had  obtained  more  power  over  her  extraordinary 
mind  than  any  other  individual  had  ever  possessed ;  but  Harriet  was  no 
trifier,  and  I  do  not  venture  to  prophesy. 

Time  passed  on,  and  with  it  nearly  passed  the  remembrance  of  this  skii^ 
mish  of  words,  and  the  thoughts  thereby  suggested.  My  unmanageable 
friend  seldom  alluded  to  the  fascinating  acquaintance  she  had  formed ;  and 
when  she  did,  it  was  done  naturally  and  briefly.  Soon  after  this,  I  was 
obliged  to  be  absent  for  several  months.  I  did  not  return  until  two  days 
before  commencement  at  college;  and  Harriet's  first  exclamation  was, 
•*  You  must  go  to  Mr.  Macdonough's  room — he  is  to  have  the  first  part, 
and  his  friends  expect  every  thing  from  him!"  "  But  I  thought  you  con- 
sidered commencement  days  very  stupid  things,"  said  I.  "  90 1  do ;  you 
know  I  always  said  life  itself  was  a  very  stupid  thing.  There  is  no  origi- 
nality above  ground :  every  thing  that  is  true  is  dull,  and  every  thing  new 
is  false  and  superficial.  But  there  is  no  use  in  quarrelling  with  the  world 
— it  is  a  pretty  good  world,  after  all.  You  must  go  to  hear  Mr.  Macdon- 
ough's opinion  of  it:  I  am  sure  he  will  express  it  eloquently."  "Then 
you  are  on  good  terms  nowV*  said  I.    She  blushed  painfully — excessive- 
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ly — ^but  soon  recovered  self-command  enough  to  reply,  "  I  always  thought 
highly  of  him."  I  do  not  know  whether  my  looks  expressed  the  warning 
voice  my  heart  was  yearning  to  utter ;  but  I  am  sure  the  tone  of  my  assent 
was  reluctant  and  melancholy. 

George  Macdonough  appeared  most  brilliantly  on  that  memorable  day. 
Graceful  and  dignified,  handsome  and  talented,  he  sent  a  thrill  to  all  hearts 
alive  to  the  grandeur  of  thought  or  the  beauty  of  language.  During  this 
scene  of  triumph,  I  watched  the  countenance  of  Harriet  Bruce  with  the 
keenest  interest ;  and  never  before  did  I  see  a  human  face  through  which 
the  soul. beamed  with  such  intensity.  Genius,  and  pride,  and  joy,  and 
love,  were  there !  I  then  thought  she  was  intellectually  beautiful,  beyond 
any  thing  I  had  ever  seen.  Poor  Harriet!  It  was  the  brightest  spot  in 
her  life,  and  I  love  to  remember  it. 

Macdonough's  room  was  crowded,  and  the  compliments  he  received 
were  intoxicating ;  but  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  I  imagined  I  could  see  the 
sparkle  of  his  eyes  melt  into  soilness,  when  he  met  a  glance  from  Harriet. 
Her  looks  betrayed  nothing  to  my  anxious  observation ;  but  once  I  took 
notice  she  called  him  **  George,*'  and  €uddenly  corrected  herself  with  an 
air  of  extraordinary  confusion.  Had  xny  friend  indulged  in  habits  of  girlish 
trifling,  I  should  no  doubt  have  playfully  alluded  to  this  circumstance ;  but 
there  was  something  in  her  character  and  manners  which  forbade  such 
officiousness.  I  watched  her  with  the  anxiety  of  sincere  friendship.  I 
knew  when  she  once  selected  an  object  of  pursuit,  her  whole  soul  was 
concentrated ;  and  I  could  not  believe  that  the  proud  Virginian,  with  all 
his  high  hopes,  and  his  love  of  dazzling  beauty,  would  ever  marry  her. 
I  knew  he  was  a  very  constant  visitor,  and  I  frequently  observed  lights 
later  than  had  been  usual  in  Mr.  Bruce's  quiet  habitation ;  and  when  he 
called  to  bid  me  farewell,  a  few  weeks  afler  commencement,  the  deep 
gloom  on  his  countenance  led  rae  to  think  that  the  pride  and  apparent  in- 
difference of  my  intellectual  friend  might  have  surprised  him  into  love. 

Weeks  and  months  passed  oa,  and  I  seldom  heard  an  allusion  to  the 
absent  Macdonough.  Harriet's  character  and  manner  seemed  changing 
for  the  better.  The  perpetual  effervescence  of  her  spirit  in  some  measure 
subside,  and  the  vagaries  of  her  fancy  became  less  various  and  startling ; 
yet  there  was  «ver  a  chastened  cheerfulness  of  manner,  and  an  unfailing 
flow  of  thought  By  degrees  her  seriousness  deepened  and  at  last  she 
could  not  conceal  from  me  that  she  was  unhappy.  I  attributed  it  to  the 
illness  of  her  aged  father,  for  Harriet  was  motherless,  and  she  cherished 
her  only  parent  with  a  double  share  of  love.  But  when  the  old  man  was 
evidently  recovering,  and  her  melancholy  still  increased  I  knew  there  must 
be  another,  and  a  deeper  cause.  One  day,  as  I  stood  by  her,  watching 
her  progress  ia  a  crayon  drawing,  around  which  she  had  thrown  much  of 
her  early  spirit  and  freedom,  I  placed  my  hand  affectionately  on  her  should- 
er, and,  touching  her  forehead  with  my  lips,  said,  **  You  have  always  told 
me  your  thoughts,  Harriet-^why  not  tell  rae  what  troubles  you  now?" — 
She  continued  her  task  with  a  quick  and  nervous  movement,  and  I  saw 
that  her  eyes  were  filling  with  tears.  I  gently  whispered,  *'Is  George 
Macdonough  the  cause  ?*'  She  gave  one  shriek,  which  sounded  as  if  it 
made  a  rent  in  her  very  soul,  and  then  the  torrent  of  her  tears  poured  forth. 

It  was  long  before  I  ventured  to  say  to  her,  "Then  it  is  as  I  feared  ? — 
You  do  love  George  Macdonough?"  She  looked  in  my  face  with  a  strange 
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and  fixed  expression,  as  she  replied,  "  I  ought  to  love,  and  honour,  and 
obey  him ;  for  he  is  my  husband  !"  I  started  1  ''Your  husband  !  how 
— when — where  were  you  married  ?" 

**  At  Providence.  Do  you  remember  when  I  asked  you  to  go  with  me 
to  Mr.  Macdonough's  room,  and  you  said,  'So  then  you  are  on  good  terms 
nowl" — I  had  been  three  weeks  a  wife  !'* 

"And  your  father — does  he  know  of  it?" 

"  Certainly,"  she  said  ;  "you  know  I  would  not  deceive  Atw,"  "Then 
why  was  so  much  secrecy  necessary?"  "  I  now  think  it  was  not  really 
necessary ;  at  all  events,  that  which  needs  to  be  concealed  is  wrong.  But 
George's  parents  wished  him  to  marry  wealth,  and  he  feared  to  displease 
them.  He  has  a  moderate  fortune  of  his  own,  of  which  he  will  soon  come 
in  possession ;  when  he  told  my  father  this  circumstance,  and  that  he  fear- 
ed he  should  be  urged  to  marry  against  his  inclination,  my  father,  in  the 
blindness  of  his  dotage,  consented  to  our  immediate  union."  "  Then  why 
are  you  so  unhappy?"  I  inquired;  "you  have  no  doubt  that  your  hus* 
band  will  come  and  claim  you  ?"  "  Oh,  no  I  The  certificate  is  in  my 
father's  hands ;  and  if  it  were  not,  a  sense  of  honour  would  lead  him  here. 
But,  oh !  to  have  him  come  coldly  and  reluctantly !  my  heart  will  break ! 
my  heart  will  break  !^'  said  she,  pressing  her  hand  hard  against  her  fore- 
head, and  weeping  bitterly.  "How  cotUd  I  forget  that  they  who  listen  to 
passion,  rather  than  to  reason,  must  always  have  a  precarious  influence 
on  each  other  ?"  I  tried  to  console  her — she  said  nothing,  but  took  a  pack- 
age of  letters  from  her  desk,  and  handed  them  to  me.  Their  contents 
proved  the  mournful  prediction  of  her  fears  too  true.  At  first,  Geoige 
Macdonough  wrote  with  impatient  ardour;  then  his  letters  were  filled 
with  amusing  accounts  of  the  parties  given  to  La  belle  Suisse,  whose  fath- 
er had  come  to  reside  in  their  neighbourhood ;  then  he  filled  his  pages 
with  excellent  reasons  for  not  visiting  her  as  soon  as  he  intended  ;  and, 
finally,  when  Harriet  bowed  down  her  pride,  and  entreated  him,  if  be  val- 
ued her  reputation  to  come  soon,  he  sent  a  cold  laconic  answer,  merely 
stating  the  time  at  which  he  might  be  expected.  Poor  Harriet !  It  was 
too  evident  she  had  thrown  away  all  that  made  existence  joyful.  How- 
ever, I  tried  to  soothe  her  by  the  idea  that  gentleness,  patience,  and  un- 
tiring love,  might  regain  the  afiection  on  which  her  happiness  musi  now 
depend.   She  loved  to  listen  to  such  words — they  were  a  balm  to  her  heart. 

Mr.  Macdonough  came  at  the  time  he  had  appointed,  and  publicly  an- 
nounced his  marriage.  I  did  not  see  their  meeting ;  but  during  the  few 
months  he  remained  at  her  father's,  I  observed  his  manner  was  uniformly 
kind,  though  frequently  absent  and  constrained.  An  infant  daughter  form- 
ed a  new  bond  of  union,  and  seemed  to  be  the  herald  of  happier  days. — 
The  young  man  watched  over  the  little  object  with  the  most  intense  de- 
light, and  Harriet's  half-subdued  character  seemed  entirely  softened,  in 
the  doating  fondness  of  a  mother,  and  the  meek  resignation  of  a  wife,  lov- 
ed, "but  not  enough  beloved;"  none  would  have  recognised  the  proud, 
ambitious,  and  sarcastic  Harriet  Bruce. 

I  must  not  dwell  minutely  on  particulars,  which  I  observed  closely  at 
the  time,  and  which  afterward  sunk  deeply  into  my  memory.  Young 
Macdonough  departed  once  more  to  take  possession  of  his  estate,  and  pre- 
pare it  for  the  reception  of  his  wife  and  child.  His  farewell  was  affection- 
ate, and  his  frequent  letters  seemed  to  restore  my  imprudent  friend  to 
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something  of  her  former  buoyancy  of  soul.  The  idea  of  separation  from 
her  father  was  now  her  principal  source  of  unhappiness ;  but  that  trial 
was  spared  her ;  the  imbecility  of  the  affectionate  old  man  daily  increased, 
and,  a  few  days  before  his  daughter's  departure,  death  relieved  him  from 
the  expected  loneliness. 

The  young  husband  came,  as  he  had  promised;  but  his  manner  was 
colder,  and  his  looks  more  stern  than  formerly,  though  none  could  say  he 
failed  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  duty.  Harriet  never  spoke  of  any  change  ; 
her  manner  toward  him  was  obedient  and  affectionate,  but  never  fond. — 
Her  romantic  visions  of  human  perfection,  her  proud  confidence  in  her 
own  strength,  were  gone,  and  no  doubt,  she  wept  bitterly  over  their  mutual 
rashness.  Knowing,  as  she  did,  that  she  was  a  burthen,  taken  up  merely 
from  a  sense  of  honour,  it  is  not  wonderful  her  very  smile  had  a  look  of 
humility  and  resignation.  Their  regrets  were,  however,  kept  carefully 
concealed ;  whatever  might  have  been  their  feelings,  both  seemed  resolv- 
ed on  a  system  of  silent  endurance.  There  was  something  in  this  course 
a  thousand  times  more  affecting  than  the  most  pathetic  complaints.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  anguish  I  felt  when  I  saw  Harriet  bid  farewell  to  the  home 
of  her  childhood — that  home  where  she  had  ever  been  an  idol  and  an  or^ 
acle.  The  lingering  preparation  of  departure — the  heart-broken  expression 
— the  reluctant  step — the  drooping  head — and  the  desperate  resolution  with 
which  she  at  last  seized  the  arm  of  a  husband  who  loved  her  not,  and  who 
was  about  to  convey  her  among  strangers — they  are  all  present  to  me  now! 

Harriet's  letter  soon  spoke  of  declining  health ;  and  before  three  years 
had  elapsed,  she  implored  me  to  come  to  her,  if  I  ever  wished  to  look  up- 
on her  again  in  this  world  of  shadows. 

I  immediately  obeyed  the  summons.  Things  were  worse  than  I  had 
expected.  She  was  evidently  very  weak;  and  though  she  had  cveiy 
thing  which  wealth  could  supply,  or  politeness  dictate,  the  balm  of  kind- 
ness never  refreshed  her  weary  and  sinking  spirit.  Mr.  Macdonough  nev- 
er spoke  harshly — indeed  he  seldom  spoke  at  all;  but  the  attentions  he 
paid  were  so  obviously  from  a  sense  of  duty,  that  they  fell  like  icedrops  on 
the  heart  of  his  suffering  wife.  I  heard  no  reproaches  on  either  side ;  but 
a  day  seldom  passed  without  some  occurrence  more  or  less  painful  to  my 
friend.  Once,  when  little  Louisa  jumped  into  her  father's  arms,  as  he 
entered,  and  eagerly  exclaimed,  '*  Do  you  love  me,  papa  ?"  he  kissed  her 
with  much  fondness,  and  replied,  "Yes  I  do, my  child  "  "And  mamma 
too?''  inauired  the  little  creature,  with  a  sort  of  half-entreating  tone,  so 
graceful  m  childhood  ;  he  put  her  away  from  him,  answered  coldly  "  Cer- 
tainly, my  daughter."  I  saw  a  slight  convulsion  in  Harriet's  face,  and  in 
the  motion  of  her  hands ;  but  it  soon  passed.  At  another  time,  when  we 
were  searching  in  his  private  library  for  the  latest  number  of  the  Edin- 
burgh, we  discovered  on  a  small  open  desk  the  engraving  of  La  belle  Su- 
isse, and  near  it  a  newspaper  giving  an  account  of  the  marriage  of  that 
young  Baltimorean  whom  George  had  thought  so  strongly  resembled  the 
picture.  The  surprise  was  so  sudden,  that  Harriet  lost  the  balance  of  feel- 
ings she  had  hitherto  so  well  preserved.  She  rushed  out  of  the  room — 
and  it  was  several  hours  before  I  was  admitted  to  her  bedside. 

Fortunately  for  my  sensitive  friend,  this  mental  struggle  was  too  fierce 
to  be  of  long  continuance.  The  closing  scene  of  her  life  drew  near;  and 
to  her  it  seemed  welcome  as  sleep  to  Uie  weary.    Sometimes  the  move- 
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ments  of  reluctant  nature  vere  visable  in  the  intense  look  of  love  she  cast 
upon  her  child,  and  the  convulsive  energy  v^ith  which  she  would  clasp 
the  little  one  to  her  bosom ;  but  otherwise  all  was  stillness  and  hope. 

One  day,  when  she  had  been  unusually  ill,  and  we  all  supposed  she  was 
about  to  die,  she  pressed  my  hand  feebly,  and  whispered,  "  Will  you  ask 
George  to  see  me  once  more  ?"  I  immediately  repaired  to  the  library, 
and  told  Mr.  Macdonough  the  dying  request  of  his  wife.  At  first,  be  made 
a  motion  toward  the  door,  then,  suddenly  checking  himself,  he  said,  in  a 
determined  tone,  **  I  had  better  not.  It  will  be  painful  to  both.  I  will 
wait  the  event  here."  I  returned  to  Harriet,  but  I  had  not  courage  to  say 
ber  request  was  refused.  She  listened  eagerly  to  every  sound  for  a  while ; 
then  looking  in  my  face  mournfully,  she  said, "  He  will  not  come !"  My 
tears  answered  her.  She  looked  upward  for  a  moment,  with  an  ezpres- 
cion  of  extreme  agony ;  but  never  spoke  again. 


A  MEMORIAL. 

Thins  wm  the  •pirit  of  the  dove.    Thou  h  ait 
Hif  heavenward  pinion  now— and  clearing;  far 
The  dark  oloadt  which  divider  us,  thoa  hast  gone 
Into  thj  native  atmosphere  of  lifhl. 
Without  one  speck  of  earth  upon  thy  wing;. 

As  one  who,  from  a  dark  and  toilsome  way 

Emeries  into  light,  and  sees  abore 

The  brif ht,  blue  iky,  and  feels  the  generous  air 

loTiting  and  assuring, — so  hast  thou. 

Fair  spirit !  passed  the  narrow  ordeal  through, — 

Surmounted  the  sharp  rocka,  o'ercame  the  heights^ 

And,  through  the  thorny  thiekets  that  kept  back. 

Hast  gone  in  triumph  with  unloitering  feet ! 

The  sweet  reward  is  thine !    Thine  eye  beholds 
The  blessed  path  before  thee.    The  blue  sky 
Drawn  wide,  like  some  rich  eurtain  that  conceals 
A  glorious  presence,  opens,  and  within 
Joint  heirs  of  grace,  with  thee,  myriads  of  fomt 
All  lustrous  in  their  white,  beckon  thee  on 
To  thy  blest  home  and  dear  inheritance. 
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A  Closing  Word, — ^With  this  number  the  Coyenant  and  Official  Maga- 
zine under  the  proprietorship  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States 
terminates  its  being.  We  have  no  vain  regrets  to  oflTer  to  its  patrons  upon 
the  necessity  which  has  produced  this  decree.  It  had  our  sanction,  from 
a  conviction  that  its  continuance  by  its  present  publishers  could  not  long- 
er be  justified  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  placed.  We  leave 
its  history  to  time,  as  a  just  arbiter.  To  that  tribunal  it  must  go,  and  by  its 
judgment  will  its  value  to  the  brotherhood  be  determined.  For  the  pre- 
sent,  it  is  no  less  our  duty  than  our  pleasure  to  present  to  its  early  and 
past  friends  our  sincere  acknowledgment  for  their  earnest  patronage.  In 
looking  back  upon  its  career,  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  find  nothing  in 
its  pages,  which  could  by  possibility  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  our 
beloved  Order.  It  has  been  our  studious  aim  to  make  it  a  vehicle  of  prop* 
er  principles,  and  a  practical  exponent  of  the  truths  of  Odd-Fellowship^ 
and  we  reel  assured  that  this  effort  in  so  far  as  our  humble  capacity  could 
direct  it,  has  not  been  unattended  with  good  fruit.  It  is  now  to  pass  into 
different  hands,  and  to  be  conducted  under  individual  auspices.  We  feel 
that  no  commendation  from  us  to  its  former  friends  can  be  necessary,  and 
to  its  opponents  no  argument  is  needed,  since  the  only  alleged  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  their  hearty  support  and  patronage  has  been  removed.  Its 
new  publisher  therefore  has  to  regard  himself  done  as  responsible  for  the 
success  of  the  work  hereafter.  To  him  we  commit  the  Covenant,  with 
our  best  wishes  that  he  may  receive  an  abundant  reward  for  the  labour 
and  risk  which  await  him. 

Having  thus  briefly  adverted  to  our  relations  with  the  Official  Maga- 
zine, we  have  a  word  in  closing  to  offer  to  the  distinguished  members  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  and  to  our  brethren  at  large.  We 
regret  that  in  this  connexion  we  are  obliged  to  speak  of  ourselves,  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  so  doing  without  vanity.  To  the  Representatives  of 
September  session  1844  what  shall  we  say  ?  we  can  scarcely  find  lan- 
guage in  which  to  express  our  acknowledgments  for  the  undeserved 
honors,  which  that  body  as  it  were  heaped  upon  us.  The  records  of  the 
Order,  which  are  to  endure  from  generation  to  generation  and  to  be  borne 
down  the  stream  of  time  to  our  latest  posterity,  bear  upon  them  in  lan- 
guage no  less  grateful  than  beautiful  the  token  of  its  approbation  of  our 
editorial  career.  It  has  been  well  said  that  next  to  an  approving  conscience. 
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the  good  will  and  esteem  of  our  fellow-men  is  most  to  be  desired.  The 
application  of  this  remark  can  only  be  appropriate,  when  the  subject  is 
deserving — merit  may  consist  equally  in  meaning  to  do  well,  as  in  the 
doing  well  itself.  With  becoming  diffidence  we  take  to  ourself  the  ap- 
probation expressed  by  our  brethren  in  contemplation  of  well  meant  ef- 
forts to  do  our  duty,  and  cherish  the  distinction  as  highly  in  this  point  of 
view  as  though  we  had  a  consciousness  of  having  rendered  service  in  our 
day  and  place.  For  the  uniform  kindness  and  fraternal  courtesies  ever 
extended  to  us  by  all  with  whom  our  official  relations  have  subsisted,  we 
beg  to  express  a  sincere  reciprocity  of  feeling.  It  is  difficult  for  an  offi- 
cer holding  an  important  public  trust,  involving  various  and  responsible 
duties  with  many  and  different  points  of  a  widely  extended  sphere  of  ju- 
risdiction, to  discharge  his  functions  at  all  times  gratefully  to  the  feelings 
and  wishes  of  all  with  whom  he  is  called  to  act ;  all  reflecting  brethren 
well  know  this  truth,  and  will  accordingly  appreciate  our  position,  if  at 
any  time  we  should  have  given  offence. 

Invited  unexpectedly,  without  any  wish  on  the  subject,  and  with  no  ex- 
perience in  the  calling,  to  the  editorial  department  of  the  Official  Maga- 
zine we  entered  upon  its  duties  with  distrust  in  our  capacity,  but  with 
energy  and  singleness  of  purpose — during  three  years,  that  energy  has 
been  unabating,  and  in  these  days,  when  the  unmmdfulness  of  mankind 
of  the  toil  of  their  fellows  for  the  common  good  in  secular  matters  has  be- 
come almost  a  proverb,  it  is  a  source  of  unalloyed  pleasure  to  our  humble 
selves  to  proclaim  that  no  such  reproach  can  with  justice  lie  at  the  door 
of  our  beloved  Order.  To  our  brethren  of  the  Independent  Odd-Fellow 
with  whom  we  have  without  profit  to  the  Order  we  are  sure,  had  some 
cross  words,  we  extend  the  right  hand  of  Fellowship,  trusting  that  "indi'' 
vidual  enterprise**  being  now  free  and  unrestrained,  by  the  demise  and 
burial  of  the  great  ''Official,^'  that  nothing  but  harmony  and  brotherly 
love  may  prevail  among  all  who  acknowledge  that  Golden  Rule,  not  less 
strikingly  discerned  in  the  Symbol^  than  exemplified  in  the  life  and  mis- 
sion of  its  great  author.  May  the  Gavel  proclaim,  and  the  Jlrk  protect 
its  excellence,  to  the  end  that  its  Isacred  teachings  may  ever  influence  us, 
as  Ind^endeni  Odd^Fellows  in  our  career  of  life. 


[We  notice  with  much  mortification  the  remarks  of  the  D.  D.  6.  Sire  for 
Michigan  in  relation  to  those  self-constituted  itinerant  degree  masters, 
who  assume  to  confer  the  past  degrees.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  that 
any  P.  G.  should  so  far  forget  his  duty  and  obligations  to  the  Order  as 
to  exercise  such  a  prerogative  These  side  degrees  can  only  be  con- 
ferred by  the  6.  M.  or  some  Grand  Officer  constitutionally  authorised 
so  to  do,  and  can  only  be  legitimately  delivered  to  past  officers,  who 
have  received  a  certificate  from  their  respective  Lodges,  duly  attested, 
setting  forth  the  fact  of  their  proper  qualification.  We  trust  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Michigan  will  when  instituted  enforce  this  ordinance  of  Odd- 
Fellowship.J  Editor. 
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Detroit,  October  10,  1844. 

James  L.  Ridgely,  Esq.,  G.  C.  S. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother — Herewith  I  send  the  official  reports 
of  the  quarter  ending  September,  1844,  from  the  following  Lodges,  viz : — 
Michigan  No.  1 ,  Wayne  No.  2,  Pontiac  No.  3,  Jackson  No.  4,  and  Pen- 
insula No.  5,  with  the  10  per  cent,  due  to  the  G.  L.  U.  S.,  amounting  in 
all  to  the  sum  of  eighty-one  dollars  and  one  cent. 

I  returned  on  the  7th  inst.  from  the  circuit  of  my  jurisdiction,  270  miles 
in  extent. 

I  found  the  Lodges  in  a  very  healthy  condition ;  every  one,  with  the 
exception  of  Jackson  Lodge  showing  an  addition  of  excellent  members. 
The  Lodge  just  designated,  owing  to  the  absence  of  its  presiding  officers, 
had  done  nothing,  but  adjourned  from  night  to  night,  throughout  the  quar- 
ter. On  the  night  of  Installation  however,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  witness- 
ing the  initiation  of  two  estimable  citizens  of  Jackson  into  the  fraternibr. 
I  regret  very  much  that  the  Jackson  Lodge  has  progressed  no  faster,  for 
work  was  not  suspended  on  account  of  the  want  of  material.  The  causes 
which  have  retarded  their  operations  will,  perhaps,  continue  until  Decem- 
ber, when  affairs  must  begin  to  flourish. 

I  have  no  censure  toalledge  against  any  of  the  Lodges,  as  to  neglect  of 
their  duty  in  furnishing  me  their  Quarterly  Reports.  All,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Jackson  Lodge,  promptly  placed  in  my  hands  on  the  night  of 
Installation,  their  official  Reports  and  Grand  Lodge  revenue.  The  delin- 
quency of  the  Lodge  mentioned,  was  owing  entirely  to  their  want  of  the 
proper  form.  So  soon  as  that  had  been  furnished,  their  Report  was  trans- 
mitted without  delay.  But  for  this,  however,  I  should  have  forwarded 
my  General  Report  two  days  ago. 

I  suppose  that  this  is  my  last  official  Report  in  regard  to  the  Subordin- 
ate Lodges  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Michigan,  as  a  State  Grand  Lodge 
will  in  a  few  days  be  instituted.  I  shall  transfer  my  authority  to  the  Grand 
Master  with  feelings  of  mingled  satisfaction  and  regret.  Tne  responsibil- 
ities of  my  office  have  rendered  my  administration  no  sinecure,  and  events 
must  necessarily  occur  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  pleasing  all. — 
Although  I  cannot  claim  exemption  from  such  inevitable  concomitants  of 
office,  I  can  recall  no  instance  where  vindictiveness  was  engendered,  nor 
where  fraternal  relations  were  permanently  or  seriously  interrupted.  The 
Lodges  have  scrupulously  adhered  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  R, 
W.  Grand  Lodge  of  the  U.  S.,  and,  on  all  occasions,  have  displayed  the 
most  cheerful  alacrity  in  rendering  the  honors  due  to  my  official  station. 
The  whole  number  of  contributing  members  of  the  Order  in  Michigan,  at 
the  close  of  the  past  quarter,  was  181 ;  of  whom  84  are  of  the  scarlet  de- 
gree. Michigan  Encampment  has  also  upwards  of  50  R.  P.  D.  Patriarchs. 
Such  a  state  of  things  certainly  manifests  a  most  laudable  enterprize  and 
commendable  spirit. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  letter  however  without  alluding  to  a  subject  which 
has  caused  me  much  annoyance.  Brethren,  representing  themselves  as 
Past  Grands,  have  occasionally  visited  us ;  and  have  heedlessly  recom^ 
mended  alterations  in  the  work  of  the  Order.  Had  their  suggestions  been 
privately  made  tome,  I  should  have  been  grateful,  but,  in  some  instances, 
I  have  been  compelled  to  restore  to  the  original  form  some  parts  of  the 
work  which  had  been  changed  to  suit  the  views  of  some  critic  or  reformer. 
71 
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During  the  last  week  I  was  informed,  on  the  best  authority,  that  some  Past 
Grand  had  assumed  and  exercised  the  r^ht  of  conferring  the  official  Grand 
L.  degrees  on  one  of  the  Past  NoWe  CJiands  of  a  Lodge  in  this  jurisdiction. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  altogether  unwarrantable,  and  is  a  grosa  contempt 
of  the  R.  W.  Grand  Lodge  of  the  U.  S.  Can  any  of  the  degrees  of  the  Or- 
der be  conferred  without  a  dispensation  from  that  august  body  ?  I  have 
always  thought  not.  If  such  a  course,  however,  be  legitimate,  I  cannot 
comprehend  the  propriety  of  it.  If  allowed  to  continue,  there  must  in  my 
opinion  be  an  end  of  all  subordination.  I  hope  you  will  notice  this  mattei 
in  the  Covenant  as  soon  as  you  conveniently  can,  for  we  are  anxious  to 
know  whether  every  Past  Grand  possesses  such  prerogatives. 

Yours  in  F.  L.  and  T., 

SAMUEL  YORKE  ATLEE^ 
D.  D.  G.  Sire  of  Michigan. 


MULTUM     IN     PARVO . 


Upon  perusing  the  Proceedings  of  the  July  Communication  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland,  and  discovering  that  not  one  of  the  distant 
Lodges  subordinate  to  that  body,  were  represented,  it  lead  me  to  reflect 
upon  the  cause,  and  if  a  remedy  could  not  be  offered  for  so  great  an  eviL 
For  methinks  nothing  is  more  calculated  to  make  the  subordinates  flag  in 
the  good  cause  than  a  deprivation  of  their  voices  in  the  council,  that  all  are 
equally  interested.  Which  is  and  always  will  be  the  case  so  long  as  the 
legislation  had  by  that  body  some  time  since,  which  deprived  Subordinate 
Lodges  from  sending  any  brethren  as  representatives  but  P.  Grands. — 
They  say  in  extenuation  of  their  act  that  it  was  necessary  in  consequence 
of  legislation  had  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  at  their  last 
session  in  reference  to  the  matter,  or  else  be  viewed  as  acting  in  opposi- 
tion to  their  mandates  which  would  have  resulted  in  no  less  a  penalty  oa 
their  part  than  the  revoking  of  their  charter  consequent  upon  expulsion  as 
a  body  from  the  brotherhood  of  Odd- Fellowship.  With  due  deference  ta 
the  opinion  of  those  composing  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States 
who  rendered  it  necessary  for  &e  Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland  thus  acting, 
and  to  those  composing  the  latter  body  who  consummated  the  act,  I  beg 
leave  to  enter  protest,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  not  policy  to  pass  an  act 
which  compelled  one  body  to  enact  another,  abridging  the  right  of  a  third, 
much  less  justice  and  charity,  which  we  as  Odd-Fellows  wissh  to  be  un- 
derstood as  practising  to  its  utmost  extent.  But  it  is  now  done  and  I  sup- 
pose must  be  borne  in  good  grace  by  those  interested,  from  the  fact  that  the 
body  from  whom  redress  could  be  had  is  the  aggressor,  then  we  will  leave 
this  part  of  the  subject  and  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  a  remedy.  For  I 
do  think  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  all  Subordinate  Lodges^should 
be  represented  at  the  sessions  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  in  order  that  all  may 
take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  that  body,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence 
all  will  be  satisfied  from  the  fact  that  all  had  a  share  in  the  transactions  of 
the  body  in  question.  I  would  suggest  the  following  for  the  consideration 
of  those  composing  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland  at  its  session  in  Januaiy 
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next,  which  I  think  vrould  amply  meet  all  the  objections  now  urged  against 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland  at  the  present  time,  in  reference  to  her 
legislation  relative  to  excluding  all  as  representatives  to  her  body  but  P. 
Grands,  viz : — That  the  sessions  of  the  Grand  Lodge  be  made  semi-an- 
nual, to  meet  in  January  and  July,  the  former  to  be  the  annual  communi- 
cation. That  the  representatives  of  each  Subordinate  be  two  instead  of 
three  as  is  now  the  case.  And  that  the  expense  of  one  representative 
from  each  Lodge  be  borne  by  the  Grand  Lodge  and  the  other  by  the  Lodge 
sending  the  representatives.  Leaving  it  optional  for  subordinates  to  send 
two  but  compulsory  as  respects  one  when  expenses  are  paid  by  the  Grand 
Lodge.  As  to  the  rights  of  the  balance  of  the  P.  Grands  in  the  body,  let 
them  remain  as  they  are.  If  the  suggestions  as  made,  does  not  increase 
Odd- Fellowship  in  Maryland,  I  should  be  very  much  mistaken.  Some 
objection  might  be  raised  to  the  suggestion,  inasmuch  as  they  being  part 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  would  be  compelled  to  bear  part  of  the  expenses  thus 
incurred  by  the  Grand  Lodge  ;  true,  not  directly  from  the  Lodges  but  indi- 
rectly. But  this  objection  could  be  met,  by  the  advantages  they  possess 
over  the  country  Lodges  through  their  numerous  P.  G's  by  being  at  the  seat 
of  Government  of  Odd-Fellowship  in  the  State. 

I  will  now  treat  on  another  subject,  (in  order  to  make  the  caption  of  this 
article  appropriate)  which  in  my  estimate,  is  of  equal  importance  to  Sub- 
ordinate Lodges  as  the  one  already  treated  upon.  It  is  the  By-Law  or 
resolution  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States  which  requires  the 
Subordinate  Lodge,  who,  wishing  to  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  to  which  it  may  be  subordinate,  must  have  the  assent  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  appealed  from,  before  they  can  appeal  to  a  higher  tribunal.  I 
have  no  doubt,  but  the  resolution  or  By-Law  was  passed  in  order  to  keep 
every  trivial  case,  that  a  Subordinate  Lodge  might  consider  herself  agrieved 
in,  from  the  decision  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  from  being  brought  before  them, 
to  take  up  time  which  could  be  more  profitably  spent.  Now  so  far  as  that 
consideration  is  concerned,  the  law  is  admirably  suited,  to  all  interested  for 
Subordinate  Lodges  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States.  But  I  think 
it  gives  too  much  absolute  power  to  the  State  Grand  Lodges.  I  think  the 
cases  should  be  defined  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  which 
should  be  brought  before  them  and  which  should  not.  It  would  have  a 
tendency  to  make  the  relative  situation  of  the  Subordinate  and  G.  Lodge 
more  mutual.  As  it  now  stands  one  is  autocrat  and  the  other  serf,  which 
relation  in  society  is  as  baneful  to  the  oppressed,  as  in  nations,  and  should 
be  as  much  deprecated  by  those  concerned.  The  illusion  relative  to  this 
By-Law  or  resolution  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  was  brought 
about,  from  an  occular  demonstration  of  its  effects.  A  Subordinate  Lodge 
of  this  State,  applied  for  permission  to  appeal  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
United  States,  Irom  a  decision  made  by  the  Grand  Lodge  in  reference  to 
an  appeal  had  by  a  brother,  because  the  Lodge  would  not  grant  him  a  card, 
he  not  having  complied  with  the  Law  in  such  cases  provided.  But  the 
Grand  Lodge  sustained  his  appeal  and  the  Lodge  was  compelled  to  give 
his  card  or  forfeit  her  charter  for  contempt  of  Grand  Lodge  by  not  acqui- 
escing in  her  decision.  And  on  such  case  was  the  Lodge  refused  the  right 
of  appealing  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States.  Believing  too  at 
the  same  time  that  if  that  august  body  had  have  heard  all  the  circumstan- 
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ces  in  the  case  she  and  not  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State,  would  have  been 
sustained  in  her  decision.  Does  not  such  a  case  call  for  reformation  loud- 
ly and  withal  rightly  ? 

AN   ODD-FELLOW. 

Oeanpringt  Md.^  September  SU,  1844. 


ODD-FELLOWS'     SCHOOLS. 


James  L.  Ridgely,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, — Having  received  a  number  of  letters  from  various  parts 
of  the  United  States  asking  information  in  relation  to  our  School  Establish- 
ment, you  would  oblige  me  by  publishing  in  the  Covenant  the  accompany- 
ing extracts  from  our  regulations,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  we  here 
enjoy  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  ever  devised  by  man,  I  mean  cheap 
instruction  by  means  of  Public  Schools — mark,  not  Free  Schools — not  Poor 
Schools — but  Public  Schools,  supported  by  a  tax  levied  like  all  other 
taxes  on  property,  save  only  the  small  part  paid  by  each  scholar,  designed 
to  remove  the  idea  of  a  free  or  poor  School.  In  these  Schools  all  classes 
meet  upon  an  equality,  which  we  hold  to  be  the  best,  if  not  the  only  security 
that  we  can  have  for  the  permanency  of  our  Republican  form  of  Govern- 
ment. We  therefore  esteem  it  to  be  our  duty  as  men,  as  citizens,  and  as 
Odd-Fellows,  to  support  them,  and  it  will  be  seen  by  our  regulations  that 
we  do  so.  I  would  here  remark,  that  as  admittance  to  our  High  School 
(ranking  second  to  none  in  the  State)  can  be  had  only  by  a  passage  through 
the  primary  Schools,  these  are  always  full.  Where  there  are  no  Public 
Schools  each  of  the  following  plans  would  seem  worthy  of  consideration : 
first,  the  Lodge  engaging  a  teacher  at  a  fixed  salary  and  conducting  the 
School  by  a  Committee  who  shall  also  have  special  charge  of  the  orphans. 
This  School  ought  to  find  ample  patronage  from  the  children  of  Odd-Fel- 
lows and  their  friends.  Or  another  plan  may  be  adopted,  by  allowing 
some  competent  teacher  upon  his  own  responsibility  to  open  a  School  giv- 
ing him  in  consideration  of  teaching  the  orphan  children  of  deceased  Odd- 
Fellows  at  a  nominal  price,  the  privilege  of  using  the  name  of  the  Order 
by  designating  his  academy  as  ''the  Odd-Fellows'  School."  The  right 
of  supervision,  so  far  as  the  interest  of  the  orphans  are  concerned,  to  be 
reserved  to  the  Lodge,  through  a  Committee. 

Your  Obedient  Servant^ 

Bottl«ore,10.,1844.  g.    CHILD. 


Extracts  firom  the  Rules  and  Regulations  ofihe  Joint  Standing  Committee 

on  Education. 

The  Committee  consist  of  three  Dele^tes  from  the  Grand  Lod^e,  and  three  from  each 
subordinate  Lode:e  in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  who  must  present  a  certificate  of  their  Elec- 
tion, sienedby  the  Officers  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  their  respective  Lodges. 

On  their  first  meeting,  (viz:  the  8d  Saturday  in  Januarv  and  July,)  thry  shall  elect 
a  Chairman,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The  Chairman  shall,  immediately  after  the  Elec- 
tion, place  the  children  by  Families,  in  charge  of  particular  Brethren ;  regard  beine  had 
to  their  respective  places  of  abode.  (Hence  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  full  attendance 
on  tboie  Evenings,  that  all  may  receive  a  portion  of  the  work,  and  none  an  over-propor- 
tion.) 
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The  regular  meetings  are  on  the  first  and  third  Saturday  in  each  month,  at  7  o'clock, 
from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  1st  of  April;  and  at  8  o'clock  from  the  1st  of  April  to  the 
Ist  of  October.  (A  regular  attendance  is  required,  as  it  is  through  the  members  that 
the  Committee  communicate  with  any  and  all  the  Lodges  when  necessary.) 

On  the  death  of  a  Brother,  the  Lo^ge  to  which  he  belonged,  is  reauired  to  furnish  a 
list  of  his  Children,  with  their  names,  age  and  residence,  certifying  that  he  was  n  Ben- 
efit-Member at  the  time  of  his  death,  signed  by  the  Officers  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of 
the  Lodge. 

These  Guardians  are  required  to  enter  the  Children  as  they  arrive  at  a  proper  age,  in 
the  Public  School,  nearest  its  resideuTe, — unless  they  prefer  a  Private  School,  in  which 
case  they  make  their  own  selection.  All  entrances,  payments  and  receipts  to  be  made 
and  taken  in  the  name  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F. 

They  are  required  to  visit  the  Children  at  the  School,  (so  as  to  ascertain  the  regular- 
ity of  their  attendance,  the  progress  which  they  make,  their  general  appearance  and 
behaviour;  a  threat  from  the  Teacher  that  they  would  inform  this  Guardian,  being  fre- 
quently sufficient  to  prevent  any  thing  improper.) 

They  are  required  to  visit  the  Children  at  their  homes  (if  they  have  neglected  School 
— the  cause  is  ascertained — if  it  be  from  a  want  of  necessaries  the  same  is  reported  to 
the  Committee,  and  from  them  to  the  Lodges,  when  the  same  has  always  been  supplied. 
If  from  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  Parent  or  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  Child, 
they  are  required  to  use  their  utmost  exertion  to  remedy  the  evil,  by  pointing  out  the 
great  advantage  of  Education,  &c.,  to  which  end  they  may  require  the  assistance  of  any 
of  the  Committee.) 

They  are  required  to  report  every  removal  of  the  Family,  every  exchange  of  School, 
with  all  other  matters  worthy  attention,  (which  are  regularly  entered  on  the  books.) 

They  are  required  to  report  when  places  are  wanted  for  Children,  (when  the  same 
is  communicated  to  the  Lodges,  and  g:ood  situations  readily  obtained.) 

They  are  required  to  use  all  proper  influence  to  procure  the  Children's  attendance  on 
Sabbath  Schools,  (as  the  most  effectual  way  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Sacred  His- 
tory, of  keeping  them  out  of  bad  company,  of  creating  a  fondness  for  the  Church,  and  a 
laudable  pride  in  their  appearance,) — in  a  word : 

They  are  required  to  do  by  them  as  they  would  that  their  own  Children  should  under 
similar  circumstances  be  done  by. 


Friendship — Is  something  more  than  a  name.  It  is  a  living  principle^ 
cherished  by  man  and  animals  to  a  great  degree.  If  we  look  on  the  world 
with  a  discerning  eye,  we  shall  find  that  in  the  whole  order  of  beings, 
from  the  seraph  that  adores  and  burns,  down  to  the  most  inconsiderable 
insect, — all,  according  to  their  proportion  in  the  scale  of  existence,  have, 
more  or  less,  implanted  in  them  by  wise  nature,  the  principle  of  uniting 
with  others  of  the  fame  species  with  themselves.  We  discover  even 
some  of  the  most  inconsiderate  animals  formed  into  different  ranks  and 
societies,  for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  each  other.  We  need  not  name 
the  careful  ant,  or  the  busy  bee — insects  which  the  wisest  of  men  have 
recommended,  and  which  our  own  lectures  point  out  as  a  pattern  of  untir- 
ing industry  and  prudent  foresight.  If  we  raise  our  ideas  higher,  we  shall 
find  that  this  innate  principle  of  friendship  arises  in  proportion  as  the  ob- 
jects seem  to  advance  nearer  to  the  degree  of  rational.  There  can  be  no 
better  way  of  judging  of  the  superiority  of  one  part  of  the  animal  creation 
above  the  other,  than  by  observing  what  degrees  of  kindness  and  seem- 
ing good-nature  they  enjoy. 

But  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  rational  species,  let  us  think  and  medi- 
tate upon  those  benevolent  dispositions  and  good-temper  of  soul,  which  in- 
dulgent nature  has  so  kindly  bestowed  upon  us,  and  then  shall  we  discover 
the  advantages  of  association — then  see  and  feel  the  blessing  of  friendship. 

As  human  nature  rises  in  the  scale  of  things,  so  do  the  social  afiections 
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rise.  We  feel  in  our  breasts  a  strong  propensity  to  friendship !  We  en- 
joy a  pleasure  when  it  is  firmly  cemented ;  and  we  feel  a  pain  when  it 
deadens  or  declines.  What  sweetens  life,  but  friendship  ?  What  relieves 
care,  but  friendship? — what  alleviates  pain,  or  makes  sorrow  smile,  but 
friendship? — sacred,  holy  friendship !  The  progress  of  this  principle  is 
not  confined  to  the  narrow  circle  of  private  connections,  or  particCilar  as- 
sociations. True,  its  influence  is  greater  here  ;  but  the  principle  is  uni- 
versal, it  extends  to  every  branch  of  the  human  race,  to  all  of  the  wide 
«pread  humanity.  Though  its  influence  is  unbounded,  yet  it  exerts  itself 
more  or  less  vehemently  as  the  objects  it  favors  are  nearer  or  more  remote. 
Hence  springs  true  patriotism,  which  fires  the  soul  with  a  generous  flame, 
creates  the  best  and  most  disinterested  virtue,  and  inspires  that  public 
spirit  and  heroic  ardor,  which  enables  us  to  support  a  good  cause,  and  if 
need  be,  risk  our  lives  in  its  defence.  This  commendable  virtue  crowns 
the  lover  of  his  country  with  unfading  laurels,  gives  a  lustre  to  all  his  ac- 
tions, and  consecrates  his  name  to  latest  ages.  The  warrior's  glory  may 
consist  in  murder,  and  the  rude  ravage  of  the  desolating  sword;  but  the 
blood  of  thousands  will  not  stain  the  hands  of  his  country's  friend. 

His  virtues  are  open,  and  of  a  noble  kind.  Conscious  integrity  sup- 
ports him  against  the  arm  of  power;  and  should  he  bleed  by  a  tyrant's 
hands,  he  gloriously  dies  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  leaves  to 
posterity  an  everlasting  monument  of  the  greatness  of  his  soul.  Friend- 
ship not  only  appears  divine  when  employed  in  preserving  the  liberties  of 
our  country,  but  shines  with  equal  splendor  in  the  more  tranquil  hours  of 
life.  Before  it  rises  into  the  noble  flame  of  patriotism,  aiming  destruction 
at  the  heads  of  tyrants,  thundering  for  liberty,  and  courting  dangers  in  a 
good  cause,  we  shall  see  it  calm  and  moderate,  burning  with  an  even 
glow,  improving  the  soft  hours  of  peace,  and  heightening  the  relish  for 
virtue.  Hence  it  is,  that  contracts  are  formed,  societies  instituted,  and 
the  vacant  hours  of  life  are  cheerfully  employed  in  agreeable  company 
and  social  conversation.  It  is  thus  we  may  trace  from  reason  and  the 
nature  of  things,  the  wise  ends  and  designs  of  the  Institution  of  Odd>Fel- 
lowship;  which  not  only  cultivates  and  improves  a  real  and  undisguised 
friendship  among  men,  but  teaches  them  the  more  important  duties  of  so- 
ciety. Vain,  then,  is  each  idle  surmise  against  the  institution,  which  our 
linemies  may  either  meanly  cherish  in  their  own  bosoms,  or  fool-like 
wickedly  and  ignorantly  promulgate  to  the  uninstructed  world.  By  de* 
crying  Odd-Fellowship  they  derogate  from  human  nature  itself,  and  from 
that  good  order  and  wise  constitution  of  things,  which  the  wise  author  of 
the  world  has  framed  for  the  government  of  mankind,  and  has  established 
as  the  basis  of  the  moral  system,  which,  by  a  secret,  but  attractive  force, 
disposes  the  human  heart  to  every  social  virtue.  Can  friendship  or  social 
delights  be  the  object  of  reproach  ?  Can  that  wisdom  which  hoary  Time, 
has  sanctified  be  the  object  of  ridicule  ?  How  mean,  how  contemptible 
must  those  men  appear,  who  vainly  pretend  to  censure  or  contemn  what 
they  dare  not  investigate,  and  cannot  comprehend  1  The  generous  heart 
will  pity  ignorance  so  aspiring  and  insolent,  and  it  will  yet  cling  to  the 
principle  of  friendship,  and  cherish  it  as  that  which  never  "  lulls  to  sleep" 
the  finer  and  better  feelings  of  humanity,  but  encourages  their  growth, 
and  strengthens  their  strength.  c. 
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WATCHFULNESS. 

We  are  not  now  about  to  exhort  the  brotherhood  to  keep  a  more  diligent 
watch  over  each  other,  for  that  duty  is  strictly  enjoined  so  often  in  the 
Lodge,  that  it  would  not  seem  necessary  that  they  be  publicly  reminded 
of  it,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  injunction  is  in  many  instances  obeyed, 
although  perhaps,  the  watch  is  kept,  more  to  discover  the  evil,  than  to  see 
and  encourage  the  good  in  the  brother.  But  we  would  speak  of  that  watch- 
fulness which  we  should  preserve  over  our  ownselves.  Without  watch- 
fulness the  integrity  of  the  heart  is  in  danger  of  being  violated.  All  its 
passions  although  in  themselves  innocent,  and  positively  useful  when 
confined  to  their  appropriate  objects,  under  the  restraints  of  reason  and 
religion,  may,  by  excessive  indulgence  become  so  many  sources  of  wretch- 
edness to  all  associated  with  us.  It  is  often  the  case,  that  the  worst  ene- 
mies we  have  are  those  which  are  lurking  about  our  own  hearts.  We 
should  therefore  endeavor  to  acquire  a  competent  degree  of  self-knowledge. 
We  should  study  ourselves  so  as  to  know  our  own  weakness,  and  the  as- 
sailable points  in  our  moral  citadel,  that  we  can  successfully  guard  them 
against  the  intrusion  of  vicious  principles.  As  we  profess  a  friendship 
and  love  for  our  brethren,  we  should  watch  over  ourselves,  and  not  allow 
the  passion  of  anger  to  reign  within  us.  Man  is  a  frightful  spectacle  when 
transported  with  this  passion.  The  storm  which  rages  in  his  bosom  is 
manifested  in  the  infuriated  eye,  the  distorted  countenance,  and  in  such 
excessive  acts  of  violence,  as  usually  describe  the  worst  case  of  insanity. 
In  fact  a  man  while  under  the  dominion  of  this  destructive  passion  exhib- 
its the  characteristics  of  the  most  unfortunate  maniacs ;  the  government 
of  reason  is  overthrown — the  harmony  of  his  mind  is  destroyed,  and  an- 
archy and  confusion  rei^n  within  his  soul. 

It  is  necessary  therefore  that  man  should  keep  a  rigid  watchfulness 
over  himself,  and  his  various  affections,  lest  he  indulge  this  destructive 
and  corrupting  passion.  It  is  particularly  needful  that  he  should  do  so, 
who  has  inherited  an  ardent  irritable  temperament,  because  the  provoca- 
tions of  life  are  of  so  frequent  occurrence,  arising  from  conflicting  interests 
and  pursuits  that  unless  he  is  particularly  watchful  of  himself,  he  will  as- 
suredly fall  a  prey  to  this  enemy  of  his  peace.  How  much  real  injury 
is  done  among  brethren  by  the  indulgence  of  this  passion  ?  How  much 
misery  has  it  occasioned,  and  how  many  scalding  tears  of  penitence  has 
it  caused  to  flow?  It  has  rendered  him  who  indulges  it,  wretched— it  has 
aroused  the  same  spirit  in  some  others,  while  more  have  been  filled  with 
grief,  that  he  should  give  loose  reign  to  the  hurtful  passion.  As  we  would 
live  in  the  enjoyment  of  friends  and  friendship ; — as  we  would  be  respect- 
ed by  our  brethren,  respect  ourselves  and  be  virtuous  and  happy,  let  428 
institute  a  rigid  watchfulness  over  our  ownselves,  that  we  may  success- 
fully resist  the  uprising  of  anger.  c. 


TRUE     AND     FAITHFUL. 


We  admire  the  benevolence  of  those  who  laid  the  foundation,  and  rear- 
ed the  temple  of  Odd-Fellowship  in  our  own  country.  -  We  gloiy  in  their 
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perseverencei  in  their  indomitable  zeal,  and  fortitude,  which  cowered  not 
when  obstacles  arose,  and  enemies  multiplied.  They  were  few,  yet  we 
venerate  their  names, — we  glory  in  their  principles.  Their  virtues,  like 
the  great  lights  in  the  constellation  above,  continue  to  glow  in  the  breast 
of  every  true  Odd-Fellow.  If  we  would  be  true  to  the  principles,  and 
faithful  in  our  duty  to  the  Order,  we  muot  not  merely  declare  ourselves 
Odd-Fellows,  and  think  we  have  nothing  more  to  do,  because  so  much 
has  been  done  by  the  venerable  founders  of  our  Order. 

In  order  to  be  true  and  faithful  we  must  carry  forward  the  work  they 
so  wisely  marked  out  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  Institution.  We  have 
a  great  work  to  perform.  The  salutary  principles  which  they  embodied 
into  a  system,  we  are  to  cultivate  and  extend ; — to  clear  away  the  rubbish ; 
— preserve  the  valuable,  the  good,  the  true,  and  transmit  it  unsullied,  to 
the  hosts,  that  afler  us,  shall  meet  in  our  Lodges.  To  be  '  true  and  faith- 
ful' we  must  be  influenced  by  the  great  principles  of  our  Order — Friend- 
ship, Love  and  Truth.  We  cannot  fail  so  long  as  we  are  moved  by  these. 
Let  them  be  imbedded  in  the  deep  recesses  of  our  hearts,  and  their  fruits 
shall  be  such  as  shall  glorify  God,  and  moralize  and  bless  humanity.  The 
charity  or  benevolence  which  we  are  required  to  exercise,  consists  not 
alone  in  paying  'benefits.'  No,  it  has  a  power  to  improve  the  moral,  as 
well  as  to  support  the  animal  nature.  It  involves  the  doing  all  we  can 
for  our  brothers  and  fellows.  Under  its  influence  we  shall  endeavor  to 
protect  the  good  name  of  our  fellow- man,  to  bear  with  his  failings,  and 
cover  his  faults,  rather  than  bring  before  the  gaze  of  a  greedy  world — to 
win  him  from  the  error  of  his  way,  and  rejoice  with  him  when  he  comes 
up  from  the  murky  pit  of  iniquity,  and  puts  on  the  spotless  robe  of  virtue. 
Warning  and  encouragement  may  be  the  means  of  reclaiming  many  who 
have  erred,  and  as  we  desire  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  let 
us  be  true  and  faithful.  c. 


HOME     CORRESPONDENCE. 


Kentucky — Extract  of  a  Leiierfrom  Bra.  R,  fV.  Glass,  dated  SheWyviUe^ 
16/A  October,  1844. 

Presuming  that  you  are  never  averse  to  hearing  of  the  prosperity  of  our 
beloved  Order,  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home,  I  deem  it  not  amiss  to  add  a 
word  by  way  of  telling  what  we  are  doing,  in  this  part  of  the  <*dark  and 
bloody  ground''  towards  disseminating  the  principles  of  Friendship,  Love 
and  Truth.  I  have  but  recently  had  my  name  enrolled  among  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  brotherhood,  and  hence  know  less  of  its  principles,  objects  and 
present  condition  than  many  with  whom  I  associate.  But  enough  I  know 
to  satisfy  myself  that  the  Order,  as  it  exists  in  our  village,  and  other  parts 
of  Kentucky,  to  which  my  knowledge  has  extended,  is  most  beautifully 
adapted  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  ends  for  which  it  was  institut- 
ed, viz : — the  promotion  of  the  temporal  happiness  of  the  race  of  man. — 
With  us  Odd-Fellowship  is  rapidly  approaching  that  position  in  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  all  good  and  honest  men  which  her  principles  demand, 
and  to  which  she  is  bound  ere  long  to  arrive.  We  have  erected  our  stand- 
ard io  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  enlightened,  benevolent,  and  social 
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corarounitiea  of  which  old  Kentucky  can  boast ;  and  such  being  the  case 
you  cannot  be  surprised  to  hear  of  our  rapid  and  healthy  growth.  3ut  a 
few  years  since  the  term  **  Odd- Fellow''  was  scarcely  known  in  our  vil- 
lage, and  many  of  our  most  efficient  citizens  were  ready  to  stigmatize  the 
lonely  two  who  love  the  initials  of  I.  O.  O.  F.  with  all  the  odium  which 
malice  could  invent,  or  envy  cherish.  But,  lo !  what  a  change  in  public 
feeling!  Our  Order  is  fast  securing  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all 
good  and  intelligent  men.  We  are  indeed  on  rising  ground.  Howard 
Lodge  No.  15,  now  numbers  30  true  and  good  members — five  of  whom 
have  passed  the  chair.  We  have  been  very  careful  to  keep  our  Lodge 
clear  of  disreputable  members,  and  by  so  doing  have  given  to  it  a  name 
and  character  which  no  opposition  can  sully.  We  have  just  commenced 
our  course  of  winter  Lectures ;  the  first  of  which  was  delivered  by  Bio« 
P.  6.  Bull,  in  the  hearing  of  a  large  number  of  our  citis^ns.  This  Lec- 
ture was  characteristic  of  a  good  Odd-  Fellow ;  and  I  think  has  added  much 
to  the  credit  of  the  institution.  Would  it  not  be  an  improvement  in  our 
Order  for  every  Lodge  to  require  its  members,  during  the  winter,  to  deliver 
monthly  Lectures  upon  the  history,  objects  and  principles  of  our  society ; 
or,  any  subject  connected  with  science } 


Ohio — Extract  of  a  letter  from  Cor.  Sec.  Albert  G.  Day,  dated  dncinnatij 
J^ovember  20/A,  1844. 

The  Order  in  this  State  is  rapidly  increasing  both  in  numbers'and  pop- 
ularity. Two  new  Lodges  have  been  instituted  since  your  late  session, 
one  in  Springfield,  Clark  Co.  under  the  name  of  Springfield  Lodge  ^o. 
33,  insvituted  October  24th,  1844,  the  other  in  Newark,  Licking  Co.  un- 
der the  name  of  Olive  Branch  LodffeJSTo.  34,  instituted  October  26th,  1844. 
The  above  Lodges  are  started  under  favorable  auspices,  they  being  locat- 
ed in  flourishing  places,  and  the  brothers  to  whom  the  charters  were  grant- 
ed possess  a  character  that  warrants  us  to  expect  much  from  them. 

The  G.  L.  of  the  U.  S.  has  done  the  State  of  Ohio  lasting  honor  in  the 
selection  of  G.  Sire^  and  we  bear  witness  that  the  mantle  could  not  have 
fallen  on  a  more  worthy  and  deserving  brother — one  whose  abilities  are 
fully  adequate  to  the  duties  of  that  distinguished  station. 


Mississippi — Extract  of  a  letter  from  John  B,  Dicks,  Grand  Secretary^ 
dated  J^aichez,  October  9th,  1844. 

The  Order  is  steadily  on  the  increase  in  this  State,  and  I  can  testify  that 
our  Lodges  are  all  in  a  better  condition  in  every  respect  than  heretofore, 
and  are  well  provided  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  to  extend  a  helping 
hand  to  the  needy  and  distressed.  The  Orphan  Fund  created  by  regular 
contributions  from  the  Lodges  in  this  city,  though  as  yet  small  in  amount, 
has  been  ample  to  discharge  all  the  demands  for  the  education  of  desti- 
tute Orphans.  The  Lodges  have  now  some  three  or  four  Orphans  placed 
at  suitable  schools,  and  the  fund  is  still  increasing  in  amount. 

During  the  past  summer,  which  by  the  bye  has  been  one  of  the  warm- 
est experienced  here  for  many  years,  our  fair  city  has  continued"  healjthy, 
there  has  been  but  two  funerals  for  the  burial  of  members  of  the  Order 
72 
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rince  last  March,  one  in  the  city  and  one  in  the  country.  I  am  sorty  to 
•ay  that  our  sister  village,  Woodville — ^the  location  of  Wilkinson  Lcnige 
No.  10,  some  forty  miles  south*  east  of  this  place,  has  been  awfully  visit- 
ed by  an  epidemic  during  the  months  of  August  and  September;  a  large 
portion  of  the  citizens  that  remained  in  the  place  died,  among  them  some 
of  the  most  useful  and  efficient  members  of  our  Order.  The  place  is  now  in 
a  measure  healthy. 

Alabama — Extract  of  a  letter  from  D,  B,  G.  Sire  E.  Salomon,  dated  Ma- 
rion,  October  5th,  1844. 

I  am  on  a  visit  to  this  place,  having  come  up  more  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
structing the  Brethren  of  the  new  Lodge  than  any  thing  else.  I  can  as- 
sure you  it  is  gratifying  to  witness  the  zeal  manifested  by  the  members. 
The  Lodge  has  been  in  existence  only  one  month,  and  they  already  num- 
ber twenty  members  with  several  propositions  on  the  table.  Two  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Methodist  Church,  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Perham,  of  Marion,  and 
the  Rev.  R.  G.  Hamill,  of  Eutaw,  have  been  initiated  and  received  the 
scarlet  degree.  And  I  feel  satisfied  the  Brethren  here  will  outnumber  the 
whole  four  Lodges  in  the  city  of  Mobile  before  six  months  shall  have  elaps- 
ed. As  I  intimated  to  you  a  short  time  ago,  you  will  find  that  Odd-Fel- 
lowship will  not  extend  through  the  State  of  Alabama  as  it  has  through 
the  interior  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina  and  other  Southern  and  Western 
States.  I  anticipate  the  pleasure  shortly  of  opening  Lodges  in  Greensbo- 
ro, Eutaw,  Cahawba,  Montgomery  and  Tuscaloosa.  Another  favorable 
incident  in  the  formation  of  Marion  Lodge  No.  5,  is  that  the  Brethren  of 
the  Masonic  Lodge  have  furnished  more  than  two- thirds  of  the  members, 
and  all  appear  satisfied  that  Odd-Fellowship  is  a  valuable  kindred  institu- 
tion. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  Rev.  Bro.  L  D.  Williamson,  dated  Mobile,  Jfo- 

vember  let,  1844. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  the  extension  of  our 
Order  in  this  State.  Some  four  or  five  Lodges  are  in  contemplation  in  the 
interior,  and  will  in  iall  probability  be  opened  during  the  coming  winter. 
Still,  we  have  much  to  do  to  give  the  Order  that  character  and  standing 
to  which  it  is  entitled.  Some  years  of  misrule  and  confusion  are  not  rem- 
idied  in  a  moment,  and  we  have  much  the  same  battle  to  fight,  that  you 
had  in  your  State  some  years  since.    Need  I  say,  how  much  I  desire  that 

?ou  should  give  earnest  attention  to  the  Work,  and  have  it  done  up  right, 
lo  step  taken  for  years,  can  compare  in  importance  with  this. 


Mekigan^Extraet  of  a  letter  from  P.   G,  M.  Albert  Case,  dated  Detroit, 
JTovember  5th,  1844. 

I  arrived  in  this  city  early  last  evening,  and  was  received  with  a  hearty 
welcome  by  the  j^ast  Grands  of  the  different  Lodges  and  many  excellent 
brethreq.  Soon  afler,  I  accompanied  the  Past  Grands  to  Odd-Fellow's 
BaUf  received  their  credentials  and  found  them  in  all  respeets  well  and 
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truly  qualified.  They  then  elected  their  officers,  and  assisted  by  our  wor- 
thy and  faithful  Br.  Samuel  Yorke  AtLee,  Dist  Dept.  Grand  Sire,  I  organ- 
ized the  Grand  Lodge  of  Michigan,  under  the  charter  granted  at  the  late 
session  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States. 

There  were  five  Lodges  in  existence  in  this  State,  and  a  petition  for  No. 
6,  came  before  the  Grand  Lodge  immediately  after  it  was  opened  for  bu- 
siness. 

To  p.  D.  G.  Sire  Samuel  Yorke  AtLee  and  Br.  W.  Duane  Wilson,  the 
Order  is  much  indebted  for  their  successful  labors  in  its  behalf  here.  It 
has  attained  a  high  rank  in  this  beautiful  city,  and  the  character  and  zeal 
of  the  officers  and  members,  is  sufficient  to  guarantee  its  future  prosperity 
and  usefulness. 

I  am  fully  satisfied  that  no  exertions  will  be  wanting  on  the  part  of  this 
intelligent  Grand  Lodge  to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  Order  and  gain  for 
it  general  respect  There  will  doubtless  be  four  or  five  more  Lodges  chart- 
ered in  a  few  months.  Already,  gentlemen  of  distinction  from  the  inte- 
rior of  the  State  are  gaining  access  to  our  altar,  and  as  they  return  to  their 
homes  they  will  testify  to  the  utility  of  our  Institution,  and  the  altars  will 
rise  up  in  all  sections  of  this  fair  and  fertile  land. 

You  may  look  for  two  Representatives  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  next  September,  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Michigan. 
The  following  gentlemen  compose  the  officers  for  the  present  year. 

William  Duane  Wilson,  of  Detroit,  M.  W.  G.  Master. 

William  N.  Choate,  of  Jackson,  R.  W.  D.  G.  Master. 

Brnjamin  F.  Hall,  of  Detroit,  R.  W.  G.  Warden. 

Adrian  R.  Terry,  M.  D.  of  Detroit,  R.  W.  G.  Secretary. 

John  Robinson,  Jr.,  of  Detroit,  R.  W.  G.  Treasurer. 

Joshua  R.  Smith,  of  Detroit,  R.  W.  G.  Chaplain. 

Ex.  Gov.  J.  Wright  Gordon,  of  Marshall,  R.  W.  G.  Marshall. 

John  Bacon,  of  Pontiac,  R.  W.  G.  Guardian. 

Hartford  Jot,  of  Detroit,  R.  W.  G.  Conductor. 
I  was  detained  a  few  days  at  Buffiilo,  by  a  snow  storm — shaU  remain 
here  and  address  the  brethren  and  citizens  on  the  subject  of  Odd-Fellow- 
ship on  Thursday  eyening  next,  and  leave  for  Montreal  on  Friday. 


From  the  same,  dated  Steamer  Lexington,  J^ovember  9th,  1844. 

I  left  Detroit  on  the  7th  for  Marshall,  distant  110  miles  by  Rail  Road. 
Our  indefatigable  Brother  Samuel  Yorke  AtLee,  Esq.  Dist.  Dept.  Grand 
Sire,  accompanied  me,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  an  Encampment  in 
that  thriving  village.  We  arrived  at  3  o'clock,  and  were  received  by  the 
Brothers  of  Peninsula  Lodge  No.  5,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Odd-Fellowship. 
At  evening  we  met  the  applicants  for  an  Encampment  and  conferred  the 
several  degrees  upon  such  as  had  not  previously  received  them.  I  then 
received  their  proper  application,  and  assisted  by  D.  D.  Grand  Sire  AtLee, 

Proceeded  to  organize  the  Encampment  under  the  dispensation  granted 
y  the  M.  W.  Grand  Sire.  The  officers  were  elected  and  installed — the 
charter  and  other  requisites  delivered,  and  the  Camp  was  proclaimed  by 
Dist.  Dept.  AtLee,  duly  formed — ^it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Marshall 
Encampmxnt  JVb.  8,  Michigan.    The  Lodge  at  Marshall  is  composed  of 
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just  such  gentlemen  as  we  would  select  for  the  best  Lodge,    They  have 
a  convenient  Hall,  and  are  doing  remarkably  well. 

The  Camp  will  succeed  admirably,  and  from  its  altar,  the  light  of  Po- 
frittrchal  instruction  will  extend  far  to  the  West,  cau.sing  men  and  breth- 
ren to  observe  the  Golden  Rule,  and  become  as  Royal  members  of  societv 
as  ever  wore  the  Purple  and  the  gold.  I  do  much  approve  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  Marshall  Camp  ;  and  I  assure  you  that  the  iwo  now  formed  in 
Michigan  will  maintain  the  dignities  of  this  branch  of  the  Order.  The 
officers  for  the  present  term  are  as  follows — viz  : 

Ex.  Gov.  J.  Wright  Gordon,      -        -        -        -        C.  P. 

Benjamin  Vernor,  -        -        -        -        -        -     H.  P. 

Abram  G.  Burton,       -        -        -        -        -        -        S.  W. 

Augustus  0.  Hyde,         -        -        -        -        -        -    J.  W. 

Sydney  S.  Allcott,     -         .        .        -        -        -        Scribe. 

Peter  D.  Hudson,  ..---•    Treaa. 

George  Cogswell,  ..-.--  Sentinel. 
The  fee  for  the  charier  I  received,  and  will  transmit  it  to  your  oflice 
on  my  return  from  my  northern  tour.  During  my  stay  in  Detroit,  I  re- 
ceived the  most  kind  attentions  of  the  brethren  generally. — On  Wednes- 
day evening  a  mass  meeting  of  the  fraternity  was  announced,  and  I  ad- 
dressed them  for  an  hour  or  more,  on  ike  Order, — its  moral  and  beneficial 
influences — its  regulations,  standing,  requirements,  &.c.  &c.  There  is  not 
an  exceptionable  man  in  the  Lodges  in  Michigan.  The  members  are 
gentlemen  of  worth  and  respectability.  They  are  desirous  of  doing  just 
right,  and  will  set  an  example  that  even  old  Odd- Fellows  will  do  well  to 
follow.  I  think  we  may  have  the  privilege  of  welcoming  two  Representa- 
tives from  that  Grand  Lodge,  at  the  Gen.  Grand  Lodge  next  September. 
My  home  in  Detroit,  was  at  the  JVational  Hotel,  kept  by  Br.  Edward  Ly- 
on, a  gentleman  who  understands  his  business,  and  does  it  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  who  call  on  him.  He  is  justly  charged  with  keeping  the  best 
Hotel  in  that  city,  and  I  have  not  found  another  as  good,  in  all  the  We^t. 
I  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  a  hearty  travelling  public.  His  carriages 
convey  passengers  to  and  from  the  Steam  Boats  and  Cars — free  of  cbargei 
and  those  who  call  on  him  will  find  an  excellent  host. 
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